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PREFACE. 


"  The  Student's  Blackstone,"  as  hitherto  published,  con- 
tained those  portions  only  of  the  Commentaries  which  relate 
to  the  British  Constitution  and  the  Bights  of  Persons. 
It  comprised  the  first  volmne  of  Sir  William  Blackstone's 
great  work,  and  a  few  passqiges  from  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes,  inserted  in  order  that  the  compilation  might  be 
complete  in  itself. 

The  present  work  is,  as  the  title-page  imports,  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  whole  Commentaries  of  Blackstone,  with  such 
alterations  as  the  legislative  changes  of  the  last  century 
have  made  necessary.  The  reader  ought,  therefore,  to 
find  in  the  following  pages  an  outline  of  the  whole  law  of 
England,  however  concisely  it  may  be  stated.  Of  the 
success  of  the  Editor  in  accomplishing  his  task,  those  for 
whose  hands  the  book  is  intended  will  be  best  able  to 
judge. 

Tem?le,  October,  1865. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

SECTION  I. 
OF  LAWS  IN  GENEEAL. 

Definition  of  law — Law  of  nature — ^Law  of  nations — ^Mnnidpal  law — Regular 
foitna  of  government — The  British  Constitution— ^Duty  of  the  supreme 
power  to  make  laws — ^The  several  parts  of  every  law* 

Law,  in  its  general  and  comprehensive  sense,  signifies  a  rule  of 
action;  and  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  kinds  of  action, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate,  rational  or  irrational.  Thus  we  say, 
the  laws  of  motion,  of  gravitation,  of  optics,  or  mechanics,  as  well 
as  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations.  And  it  is  that  rule  of  action 
which  is  prescribed  by  some  superior,  and  which  the  inferior  is 
bound  to  obey. 

This  is  the  general  signification  of  law;  and  in  those  creatures 
that  have  neither  the  power  to  think  nor  to  will,  such  laws  must 
be  invariably  obeyed,  so  long  as  the  creature  itself  subsists,  for  its 
existence  depends  on  that  obedience.  But  laws,  in  their  more  con- 
fined sense,  and  in  which  it  is  our  present  business  to  consider  them, 
denote  the  rules,  not  of  action  in  general,  but  of  human  action  or 
conduct ;  that  is,  the  precepts  by  which  man,  the  noblest  of  all  sub- 
lunary beings,  a  creature  endowed  with  both  reason  and  free-will, 
is  commanded  to  make  use  of  those  faculties  in  the  general  regula- 
tion of  his  behaviour. 

Man,  considered  as  a  creature,  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  the 
laws  of  his  Creator,  for  he  is  entirely  a  dependent  being.  A  being, 
independent  of  any  other,  has  no  rule  to  pursue,  but  such  as  he  pre- 
scribes to  himself ;  but  a  state  of  dependence  will  inevitably  oblige 
the  inferior  to  take  the  will  of  him  on  whom  he  depends,  as  the 
rule  of  his  conduct.  And  consequently,  as  man  depends  absolutely 
upon  his  Maker  for  everything,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  in  all 
points  conform  to  his  Maker's  will. 

This  will  of  his  Maker  is  called  the  law  of  nature.  For  as  God, 
when  he  created  matter,  and  endued  it  with  a  principle  of  mobility, 
established  certain  laws  for  the  perpetual  direction  of  that  motion  ; 
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80,  when  lie  created  man,  and  endued  him  Y^ih  free-will  to  conduct 
himself  in  all  parts  of  life,  he  laid  down  certain  rules,  whereby  that 
free-will  is  regulated  and  restrained,  and  gave  him  also  the  faculty 
of  reason  to  discover  the  purport  of  those  laws.  These  rules  are 
the  eternal^  immutable  laws  of  good  and  evil,  to  which  the  Creator 
himself  in  all  his  dispensations  conforms ;  and  which  he  has  enabled 
human  reason  to  discover,  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  human  actions.  For  he  has  so  intimately  connected,  so  in- 
separably interwoven,  the  laws  of  eternal  justice  with  the  happiness  of 
each  individual,  that  the  latter  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  observing 
the  former :  and  if  the  former  be  punctually  obeyed,  it  cannot  but 
induce  the  latter.  This  rule  of  obedience  may  thus  be  reduced  to 
one  paternal  precept,  "that  man  should  pursue  his  own  true  and 
substantial  happiness."  This  is  the  foundation  of  what  we  call 
ethics  or  natural  law ;  which,  being  coeval  with  mankind,  is  superior 
in  obligation  to  any  other.  It  is  binding  over  all  the  globe,  in  all 
countries,  and  at  all  times :  no  human  laws  are  of  any  validity,  if 
contrary  to  its  precepts ;  and  such  of  them  as  are  valid  derive  all 
their  force  and  all  their  authority,  mediately  or  immediately,  from 
this  original. 

If  man  were  to  live  in  a  state  of  nature,  unconnected  with 
other  individuals,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  any  other  rules 
than  those  prescribed  by  the  law  of  nature.  Neither  could  any 
other  possibly  exist :  for  a  law  always  supposes  some  superior  who 
is  to  make  it ;  and  in  a  state  of  nature  we  are  all  equal,  without 
any  superior  but  Him  who  is  the  author  of  our  being.  But  man 
was  formed  for  society ;  and  is  neither  capable  of  living  alone,  nor 
indeed  has  the  cours^e  to  do  it.  However,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  to  be  united  in  one  great  society,  they  must 
necessarily  divide  into  many;  and  form  separate  states,  common- 
wealths, and  nations,  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and  yet 
liable  to  a  mutual  intercourse.  Hence  arises  a  second  kind  of  law 
to  regulate  this  mutual  intercourse,  called  the  law  of  nations ;  which, 
as  none  of  these  states  will  acknowledge  a  superiority  in  the  other, 
cannot  be  dictated  by  any ;  but  depends  entirely  upon  the  rules  of 
natural  law,  or  upon  mutual  agreements  between  these  several  com- 
munities: in  the  construction  of  which  we  have  no  other  rule  to 
resort  to  but  the  law  of  nature ;  being  the  only  one  to  which  all 
communities  are  equally  subject  and  therefore  the  civil  law  very 
justly  observes,  that  quod  nc^uralis  ratio  inter  omnes  homines  con- 
stituitf  vocaturjus  gentium. 

Thus  much  I  think  it  necessaiy  to  premise  concerning  the  law  of 
nature,  and  the  law  of  nations,  before  treating  of  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  this  section,  municipal  law ;  that  is,  the  rule  by  which  par^* 
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ticukr  districU,  oommunitiefl,  or  nations  are  governed ;  and  which  ii 
luuallj  defined  to  be  ^  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the 
**  supreme  power  in  a  state,  commanding  what  is  right,  and  prohibit- 
''ing  what  is  wrong.** 

It  is  a  rtde :  not  a  transient,  sudden  order  from  a  superior,  to  or 
concerning  a  particular  person ;  but  something  permanent,  uniform, 
and  universaL  An  act  of  the  legislature  to  attaint  Titius  of  high 
treason,  does  not  enter  into  the  idea  of  a  municipal  law :  it  is  spent 
upon  Titius  only,  and  is  rather  a  sentence  than  a  law.  But  an  act  to 
declare  that  the  crime  of  Titius  shall  henceforth  be  deemed  high 
treason,  has  permanency,  uniformity,  and  universality,  and  therefore 
is  properly  a  rule. 

It  is  also  called  a  rule,  to  distinguish  it  from  <idvice  or  eaumdf 
which  we  are  at  liberty  to  follow  or  not,  as  we  see  proper :  our  obe- 
dience to  the  law  depends  not  upon  our  a/pprdbatUm,  but  upon  the 
maker's  tmU.  It  is  also  called  a  rule,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  comr 
fjoct  or  agreement,  for  a  compact  is  a  promise  proceeding /rom  ui^ 
law  is  a  command  directed  to  us. 

Municipal  law  is  also  "a  rule  of  eivU  conduct,**  The  law  of 
nature  is  the  rule  of  our  moral  conduct  Municipal  law  regards 
man  as  a  citizen,  and  bound  to  other  duties  towards  his  neighbour 
than  those  prescribed  by  the  law  of  nature :  duties,  which  he  has 
engaged  in  by  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  common  union;  and 
which  amount  to  no  more,  than  that  he  do  contribute,  on  his  part» 
to  the  subsistence  and  peace  of  the  society. 

It  is  likewise  **  a  rule  prescribed,**  Because  a  bare  resolution,  con- 
fined in  the  breast  of  the  legislator,  without  manifesting  itself  by 
some  external  sign,  can  never  be  properly  a  law.  It  is  requisite  that 
this  resolution  be  noti6ed  to  those  who  are  to  obey  it  AH  laws 
should  be  therefore  made  to  commence  in/uturo,  and  be  notified 
before  their  conunencement ;  which  is  implied  in  the  term  **pre^ 
scribed,** 

But^  further :  municipal  law  is  "  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed 
by  t1t/e  supreme  power  in  a  state  f*  it  being  obviously  requisite  to  the 
verj  essence  of  a  law,  that  it  be  nmde  by  the  supreme  power,  the 
person  or  body  in  whom  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  is  lodged. 

This  may  justify  a  short  inquiry  concerning  the  nature  of  society 
and  civil  government,  the  only  true  and  natural  foundations  of 
which  are  the  wants  and  fears  of  individuals.  For  though  society 
may  not  have  had  its  formal  beginning  from  any  convention  of  indi- 
viduals, actuated  by  their  wants  and  their  fears ;  yet  it  is  the  sense  of 
their  weakness  and  imperfection  that  keeps  mankind  together,  that 
demonstrates  the  necessity  of  this  union,  and  is,  therefore,  the  solid 
and  natural  foundation,  as  well  as  the  cement,  of  civil  society.    This 
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is  what  we  mean  by  the  original  contract  of  society;  that  the 
whole  shall  protect  all  its  parts,  and  that  eveiy  part  shall  pay 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  whole ;  without  which  submission  of 
all,  it.  is  impossible  that  protection  can  be  certainly  extended  to 
any. 

When  civil  society  is  once  formed,  government  at  the  same  time 
results,  of  course,  as  necessary  to  preserve  and  to  keep  that  society 
in  order :  for  unless  some  superior  be  constituted,  whose  commands 
and  decisions  all  the  members  are  bound  to  obey,  they  would  still 
remain  as  in  a  state  of  nature,  without  any  judge  upon  earth  to  define 
their  several  rights,  and  redress  their  several  wrongs. 

In  what  manner,  however,  the  several  forms  of  government  we 
now  see  in  the  world  at  first  actually  began,  it  is  not  my  business 
or  intention  to  discuss.  By  what  right  soever  they  subsist,  there  is 
and  must  be  in  all  of  them  a  supreme,  irresistible,  absolute,  uncon- 
trolled authority,  in  which  the  jimi  summa  imperii,  or  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  reside.  And  this  authority  is  placed  in  those  hands, 
wherein  (according  to  the  opinion  of  the  founders  of  such  respective 
states,  either  expressly  given,  or  collected  from  their  tacit  approba- 
tion) the  qualities  requisite  for  supremacy,  wisdom,  goodnesSj  and 
power,  are  most  likely  to  be  found. 

Political  writers  will  not  allow  more  than  three  regular  forms  of 
government ;  the  first,  when  the  sovereign  power  is  lodged  in  an 
aggregate  assembly,  consisting  of  all  the  free  members  of  a  commu- 
nity, which  is  called  a  democracy ;  the  second,  when  it  is  lodged  in 
a  council,  composed  of  select  members,  and  then  it  is  styled  an  aris- 
tocracy; the  last,  when  it  is  intrusted  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
person,  and  then  it  takes  the  name  of  a  monarchy.  By  the  sovereign 
power  is  meant  the  making  of  laws ;  for  wherever  that  power  resides, 
all  others  must  conform  to,  and  be  directed  by  it,  whatever  appear- 
ance the  outward  form  of  the  government  may  be.  For  the  legis- 
lature may  at  any  time  alter  that  form,  and  put  the  execution  of  the 
laws  into  whatever  hands  it  pleases ;  and  all  the  other  powers  of  the 
state  must  obey  the  legislature,  or  else  the  constitution  is  at  an  end. 

In  a  democracy,  public  virtue,  or  goodness  of  intention,  is  more 
likely  to  be  found  than  either  of  the  other  qualities  of  government. 
In  aristocracies  there  is  more  wisdom  to  be  found  than  in  the  other 
frames  of  government ;  but  there  is  less  honesty  than  in  a  republic, 
and  less  strength  than  in  a  monarchy.  A  monarchy  is,  indeed,  the 
most  powerful  of  any ;  for  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  are 
united  in  the  hand  of  the  prince,  subject  to  tiie  imminent  danger  of 
his  employing  that  strength  to  improvident  or  oppressive  purposes. 

These  three  species  of  government  have,  all  of  them,  their  several 
perfections  and  imperfections.  Democracies  are  usually  the  best 
calculated  to  direct  the  end  of  the  law ;  aristocracies  to  invent  the 
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means  by  which  that  end  shall  be  obtained;  and  monarchies  to 
cany  those  means  into  execution. 

The  British  constitution  is  supposed  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
each.  For  the  executive  power  being  lodged  in  a  single  person,  has 
all  the  advantages  of  strength  and  despatch  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  most  absolute  monarchy:  and  the  legislature  is  intrusted  to 
three  distinct  powers,  entirely  independent  of  each  other ;  firat,  the 
crown ;  secondly,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  which  is  an  aris- 
tocratic assembly  of  persons  selected  for  their  piety,  their  birth, 
their  wisdom,  their  valour,  or  their  property ;  and  thirdly,  the  house 
of  commons,  chosen  by  the  people  from  among  themselves,  which 
makes  it  a  kind  of  democracy.  This  aggregate  body  composes  the 
British  parliament,  wherein  is  lodged  the  sovereignty  of  the  British 
constitution ;  that  is  to  say,  the  right  to  make  laws,  or  in  the  words 
of  our  definition,  to  prescribe  the  rtde  of  civil  custion. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  right  of  the  supreme  power  to  make  laws ;  biCt 
further,  it  is  its  duty  likewise.  For  since  the  respective  members 
are  bound  to  conform  themselves  to  the  will  of  the  whole  body  or 
state,  it  is  expedient  that  they  receive  directions  from  the  state 
declaratory  of  that  its  will.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  injunc- 
tions to  every  particular  man,  relative  to  each  particular  action,  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  state  to  establish  general  rules  for  the  perpetual 
information  and  direction  of  all  persons  in  all  points,  wliethcr  of 
positive  or  negative  duty.  And  this,  in  order  that  every  man  may 
know  what  to  look  upon  as  his  own,  what  as  another's ;  what  abso- 
lute and  what  relative  duties  are  required  at  his  hands ;  what  degree 
he  retains  of  his  natural  liberty ;  what  he  has  given  up  as  the  price 
of  the  benefits  of  society ;  and  after  what  manner  he  is  to  use  and 
exercise  those  rights  which  the  state  assigns  him,  in  order  to  secure 
the  public  tranquillity. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  the  truth  of  the  former  branch  of 
our  definition  is  (I  trust)  sufficiently  evident ;  that  *'  municipal  law 
**  is  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a  state.** 
I  proceed  now  to  the  latter  branch  of  it;  that  it  is  a  rule  so 
prescribed,  '*  commcmding  what  is  right,  and  prohibiting  what  is 
wrongJ* 

Kow,  in  order  to  do  this  completely,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary 
that  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong  be  established  and  ascer- 
tained by  law.  And  when  this  is  once  done,  it  will  follow  of  course 
that  it  is  likewise  the  business  of  the  law,  considered  as  a  rule  of 
civil  conduct,  to  enforce  these  rights,  and  to  restrain  or  redress  those 
wrongs.  It  remains,  therefore,  only  to  consider  in  what  manner  the 
law  is  said  to  ascertain  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong;  and 
the  methods  which  it  takes  to  command  the  one  and  prohibit  the 
other. 
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For  this  purpose  every  law  may  be  said  to  consist  of  several  parts : 
one,  declaratory ;  whereby  the  rights  to  be  observed,  and  the  wrongs 
to  be  eschewed,  are  clearly  defined  and  laid  down :  another,  directory ; 
whereby  the  subject  is  instructed  and  enjoined  to  observe  those 
rights,  and  to  abstain  from  the  commission  of  those  wrongs :  a  third, 
remedial;  whereby  a  method  is  pointed  out  to  recover  a  man's 
private  rights,  or  redress  his  private  wrongs :  to  which  may  be  added 
a  fourth,  usually  termed  the  sanction^  or  vindicatory  branch  of  the 
law ;  whereby  it  is  signified  what  evil  or  penalty  shall  be  incurred 
by  such  as  commit  any  public  wrongs,  and  transgress  or  neglect 
their  duty. 

The  first  of  these,  the  declaratory  part  of  the  municipal  law, 
depends  upon  the  wisdom  and  will  of  the  l^slator.  Natural  rights, 
such  as  are  life  and  liberty,  need  not  the  aid  of  human  laws  to  be 
more  effectually  invested  in  every  man  than  tHey  are ;  neither  do 
they  receive  any  additional  strength  when  declared  by  the  municipal 
laws  to  be  inviolable.  On  the  other  hand,  no  legislature  has  power 
to  abridge  or  destroy  them,  unless  the  owner  shall  himself  commit 
some  act  that  amounts  to  a  forfeiture.  Neither  do  natural  duties 
(such  as  the  maintenance  of  children  and  the  like)  receive  any  sanc- 
tion from  being  also  declared  to  be  duties  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  case  is  the  same  as  to  crimes  that  are  forbidden  by  the  superior 
law,  and  styled  mala  in  «e,  such  as  murder ;  which  contract  no  addi- 
tional turpitude  from  being  declared  unlawful  by  the  inferior  legis- 
lature. But  with  regard  to  things  in  themselves  indifferent,  the  case 
is  entirely  altered.  These  become  right  or  wrong,  according  as  the 
legislator  sees  proper,  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  society,  and 
more  effectually  carrying  on  the  purposes  of  civil  life.  Thus  our 
common  law  has  declared,  that  the  goods  of  the  wife  do  instantly 
upon  marriage  become  the  property  of  the  husband ;  and  our  statute 
law  has  declared  all  monopolies  a  public  offence :  yet  that  right  and 
this  offence  have  no  foundation  in  nature ;  but  are  merely  created 
by  the  law,  for  the  purposes  of  civil  society.  And  so^  as  to  injuries 
or  crimes,  it  must  be  left  to  our  own  legislature  to  decide  in  what 
oases  the  seising  of  another's  cattle  shall  amount  to  a  trespass  or  a 
theft ;  and  where  it  shall  be  a  justifiable  action,  as  when  a  landlord 
takes  them  by  way  of  distress  for  rent. 

The  directory  part  of  a  law  stands  much  upon  the  same  footing ; 
the  declaration  being  usually  collected  from  the  direction.  Thus  the 
law  that  says,  *'  thou  ahalt  not  steal,"  implies  a  declaration  that  steal- 
ing is  a  crime. 

The  remedial  part  of  the  law  is  a  necessary  c(»sequenoe  of  it ;  for 
in  vain  would  rights  be  declared  if  there  were  no  method  of  asserting 
them,  when  wrongfully  withheld  or  invaded.  This  is  what  we 
mean  properly,  when  we  speak  of  the  protection  of  the  law.    When, 
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for  instance,  the  declaratory  part  of  the  law  has  said,  **  that  the  field 
"  or  inheritanoe,  which  belonged  to  Titins's  father,  is  vested  by  his 
"  death  in  Titius ;"  and  the  directory  part  has  "  forbidden  any  one 
**  to  enter  on  another's  property,  without  the  leave  of  the  owner :"  if 
Gains,  after  this,  will  presume  to  take  possession  of  the  land,  the 
remedial  part  of  the  law  will  then  interpose  its  office ;  will  make 
Grains  restore  the  possession  to  Titius,  and  also  pay  him  damages  for 
the  invasion. 

With  regard  to  the  sanction  of  laws,  or  the  evil  that  may  attend 
the  breach  of  public  duties,  it  is  observed,  that  human  legislators 
have  for  the  most  part  chosen  to  make  the  sanction  of  their  laws 
vindicatory  rather  than  remuneratory,  or  to  consist  rather  in  punish- 
ments than  in  rewards.  The  dread  of  evil  is  a  much  more  forcible 
principle  of  human  action  than  the  prospect  of  good;  for  which 
reason  the  law  seldom,  if  ever,  proposes  any  privilege  or  gift  to  such 
as  obey  it ;  but  constantly  comes  armed  with  a  penalty  denounced 
against  transgressors. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  definition  of  a  municipal  law :  and 
have  shown  that  it  is  a  "  rule— of  civil  conduct — prescribed — by  the 
"  supreme  power  in  a  state— conmianding  what  is  right,  and  pro- 
"  hibiting  what  is  wrong."  I  proceed  now  to  consider  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  laws  of  England. 


SECTION  II. 
OF  THE  LAWS  OP  ENGLAND. 

Early  laws  traditional— Alfred's  Dom-boe — Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
—-Unwritten  or  common  law — Particular  customs — Peculiar  laws — Civil 
and  canon  law — Written  or  statute  law. 

The  municipal  law  of  England  may  with  sufficient  propriety  be 
divided  into  two  kinds:  the  lesc  non  scrijpta^  the  unwritten  or 
common  law ;  and  the  lex  acripta,  the  written  or  statute  law. 

The  lex  non  scriptaf  or  unwritten  law,  includes  not  only  general 
customs,  or  the  common  law  properly  so  called;  but  also  the 
particular  customs  of  certain  parta  of  the  kingdom ;  and  likewise 
those  particular  laws,  that  are  by  custom  observed  only  in  certain 
courts  and  jurisdictions. 

When  I  call  these  parts  of  our  law  leges  non  scriptce,  I  would  not 
be  understood  as  if  all  those  laws  were  at  present  merely  oral,  or 
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communicated  from  former  i^es  to  the  present  solely  by  word  of 
mouth.  It  is  true  indeed  that,  in  the  profound  ignorance  of  letters 
which  formerly  overspread  the  whole  western  world,  all  laws  were 
entirely  traditional,  for  this  plain  reason,  because  the  nations  among 
which  they  prevailed  had  but  little  idea  of  writing.  But  with  us, 
at  present,  the  monuments  and  evidences  of  our  legal  customs  are 
contained  in  the  records  of  the  several  courts  of  justice,  in  books  of 
reports  and  judicial  decisions,  and  in  the  treatises  of  learned  sages  of 
the  profession,  preserved  and  handed  down  to  us  from  the  times  of 
highest  antiquity.  I,  therefore,  style  these  parts  of  our  law  leges 
non  soriptce,  because  their  original  institution  and  authority  are  not 
set  down  in  writing,  as  acts  of  parliament  are,  but  they  receive  their 
binding  power,  and  the  force  of  laws,  by  long  and  immemorial  usage, 
and  by  their  universal  reception  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Our  ancient  lawyers  insist  that  these  customs  are  as  old  as  the 
primitive  Britons,  and  continued  down,  through  the  several  muta* 
tions  of  governments  and  inhabitants,  to  the  present  time,  unchanged 
and  unadulterated.  This  may  be  the  case  as  to  some;  but  this 
assertion  must  be  understood  with  many  grains  of  allowance ;  and 
ought  only  to  signify,  as  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  there  never  was 
any  formal  exchange  of  one  system  of  laws  for  another :  though  the 
Komans,  the  Plots,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans,  who 
successively  occupied  parts  of  England,  must  have  insensibly  intro- 
duced and  incorporated  many  of  their  own  customs  with  those  that 
were  before  established ;  thereby  in  all  probability  improving  the 
texture  and  wisdom  of  the  whole  by  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
divers  particular  countries. 

And  indeed  our  early  histofians  all  positively  assure  us,  that  our 
body  of  laws  is  of  this  compounded  nature.  For  they  tell  us,  that 
in  the  time  of  Alfred  the  local  customs  of  the  several  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  were  grown  so  various,  that  he  found  it  expedient  to 
compile  for  general  use  his  dome-booky  or  liber  judidcUis ;  which  is 
said  to  have  been  extant  so  late  as  the  reign  of  King  Edward  IV., 
but  is  now  unfortunately  lost.  But  the  irruption  and  establishment 
of  the  Danes  in  England,  which  followed  soon  after,  introduced  new 
customs,  and  caused  this  code  of  Alfred  to  fall  into  disuse;  or  at 
least  to  be  mixed  with  other  laws.  So  that  about  the  b^inning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  there  were  three  principal  systems  of  laws 
prevailing  in  diflferent  districts.  1,  The  Mercen-Lage,  or  Mercian 
laws,  which  were  observed  in  many  of  the  midland  counties,  and 
those  bordering  on  the  principality  of  Wales,  the  retreat  of  the 
ancient  Britons.  2.  The  West-Saxeri'Lagef  or  laws  of  the  West 
Saxons,  which  obtained  in  the  counties  to  the  south  and  west  of  the 
island,  from  Kent  to  Devonshire.  3.  The  Dane^Lage,  or  Danish 
law,  the  very  name  of  which  speaks  its  origin  and  composition. 
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Out  of  these,  Edward  the  Confessor  extracted  one  uniform  law  or 
digest  of  laws,  to  be  observed  throughout  the  whole  kingdom ;  which 
seems  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  new  edition,  or  fresh  promulgation 
of  Alfred's  dome-book,  with  such  additions  and  improvements  as  the 
experience  of  a  century  and  a  half  had  suggested.  These  however 
are  the  laws  which  our  historians  so  often  mention  as  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor ;  which  our  ancestors  struggled  so  hardly  to 
maintain  under  the  first  princes  of  the  Norman  line ;  and  which 
subsequent  princes  so  frequently  promised  to  keep  and  restore,  as 
the  most  popular  act  they  could  do,  when  pressed  by  foreign  emer- 
gencies or  domestic  discontents.  They  are  the  laws  which  gave  rise 
to  that  collection  of  maxims  and  customs  which  is  now  known  as  the 
conmion  law ;  a  name  either  given  to  it^  in  contradistinction  to  other 
laws,  as  the  statute  law,  the  civil  law,  the  law  merchant^  and  the 
like ;  or  more  probably,  as  a  law  common  to  all  the  realm,  the  jus 
commune  or  foLh^rigbJt, 

This  unwritten  or  common  law  is  properly  distinguishable  into 
three  kinds:  1.  General  customs;  which  are  the  universal  rule  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  form  the  common  law,  in  its  stricter  signi- 
fication. 2.  Particular  customs ;  which  for  the  most  part  affect  only 
the  inhabitants  of  particular  districts.  3.  Certain  particular  laws ; 
which  by  custom  are  adopted  by  particular  courts, 

I.  As  to  general  customs,  or  the  common  law,  properly  so  called ; 
.this  is  that  law  by  which  proceedings  in  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice  are  directed.  For  example,  that  the  eldest  son  alone  is  heir 
to  his  ancestor ; — that  property  may  be  acquired  and  transferred  by 
writing ; — that  a  deed  is  of  no  validity  imless  sealed  and  delivered ; — 
that  wills  shall  be  construed  favourably,  and  deeds  strictly ; — that 
money  lent  upon  bond  is  recoverable  by  action  of  debt ; — that  break- 
ing tiie  public  peace  is  an  offence,  and  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment ; — all  these  are  doctrines  that  are  not  set  down  in  any 
written  statute  or  ordinance,  but  depend  merely  upon  immemorial 
usage,  that  is,  upon  common  law,  for  their  support. 

But  here  a  very  natuial  question  arises :  how  are  these  customs 
or  maxiins  to  be  known,  and  by  whom  is  their  validity  to  be  deter- 
mined? The  answer  is,  by  the  judges  in  the  several  courts  of 
justice.  They  are  the  depositaries  of  the  laws ;  the  living  oracles, 
who  must  decide  in  all  cases  of  doubt^  and  who  are  bound  by  an 
oath  to  decide  according  to  the  law  of  the  land.  These  judicial 
decisions  are  the  most  authoritative  evidence  that  can  be  given  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  custom  as  shall  form  a  part  of  the  common 
law.  The  judgment  itself,  and  all  the  proceedings  previous  thereto, 
are  carefully  preserved,  under  the  name  of  records,  in  public  reposi- 
tories set  apart  for  that  particular  purpose ;  and  to  them  recourse  is 

B  3 
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had,  when  any  critical  question  arises  in  the  determination  of  which 
former  precedents  may  give  light  or  assistance.  For  it  is  an  esta- 
blished rule  to  abide  by  former  precedents,  where  the  same  points 
oome  again  in  litigation ;  as  well  to  keep  the  scale  of  justice  even 
and  steady ;  as  also  because  the  law  in  that  cose  being  solemnly 
determined,  what  before  was  uncertain,  and  perhaps  indifferent,  is 
now  become  a  permanent  rule,  which  it  is  not  in  ti^e  breast  of  any 
subsequent  judge  to  alter  or  vary  from,  according  to  his  private 
sentiments ;  he  being  sworn  to  determine,  not  acccnrding  to  his  own 
private  judgment^  but  according  to  the  known  laws  and  customs  of 
the  land ;  not  delegated  to  pronounce  a  new  law,  but  to  maintain 
and  expound  the  old  one. 

The  decisions,  therefore,  of  courts  are  held  in  the  highest  regard, 
and  are  not  only  preserved  as  authentic  records  in  the  several  courts, 
but  are  handed  out  to  public  view  in  the  numerous  volumes  of 
Boports  which  furnish  the  lawyer's  library.  Of  these,  a  regular 
series,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  to  that  of  Henry  YIIL,  were 
taken  by  the  prothonotaries  of  the  court,  and  published  annu- 
aUy,  whence  they  are  known  as  the  Year-Books.  But  the  most 
valuable  are  those  published  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke,  whose 
other  writings,  indeed,  the  Institutes,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  them, 
are  so  highly  esteemed,  that  they  are  generally  cited  without  the 
author's  name. 

II.  The  second  branch  of  the  unwritten  laws  of  England  are  par- 
ticular customs,  or  laws  which  affect  only  the  inhabitants  of  particular 
districts. 

These  particular  customs,  or  some  of  them,  are  without  doubt  the 
remains  of  that  multitude  of  local  customs  out  of  which  the  common 
law,  as  it  now  stands,  was  collected  at  first  by  the  Saxon  kings. 
But  for  reasons  that  have  been  now  long  forgotten,  particular 
counties,  cities,  towns,  manors,  and  lordships,  were  very  early 
induced  with  the  privilege  of  abiding  by  their  own  customs,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  at  large ;  which  privilege 
is  confirmed  to  them  by  several  acts  of  parliament 

Such  is  the  custom  of  gavelkind  in  Kent  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  which  ordfdns,  among  other  things,  that  not  the  eldest 
son  only  of  the  father  shall  succeed  to  his  inheritance,  but  all  the 
sons  alike :  and  that^  though  the  ancestor  be  attainted  and  hanged, 
yet  the  heir  shall  succeed  to  his  estate,  without  any  escheat  to  the 
lord.  Such  is  the  custom  that  prevails  in  divers  ancient  boroughs, 
and  therefore  called  horoughrengliah^  that  the  yoimgest  son  shall 
inherit  the  estate,  in  preference  to  all  his  elder  brothers.  Such  is 
the  custom  in  other  boroughs  that  a  widow  shall  be  entitled,  for  her 
dower,  to  all  her  husband's  lands;  whereas  at  the  common  law  she 
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shall  be  endowed  of  one  third  part  only.  Such  also  are  the  speeial 
and  particular  customs  of  manors,  of  which  every  one  has  more 
or  less,  and  which  bind  all  the  copyhold  and  customary  tenuits 
that  hold  of  the  same  manors.  Such  likewise  is  the  custom 
of  holding  divers  inferior  courts,  with  power  of  trying  causes  in 
cities  and  trading  towns;  the  right  of  holding  which,  when  no 
royal  grant  can  be  shown,  depends  entirely  upon  immemorial  and 
established  usage.  Such,  lastly,  are  many  particular  customs  within 
the  city  of  London,  with  regard  to  trade,  apprentices,  widows, 
orphans,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters.  All  these  are  contrary  to 
the  general  law  of  the  land,  and  are  good  only  by  special  usage ; 
though  the  customs  of  London  are  also  confirmed  by  act  of 
parliament. 

To  this  head  may  most  properly  be  referred  a  particular  system 
of  customs  used  only  among  one  set  of  the  queen's  subjects,  called 
the  custom  of  merchants,  or  lex  mercatoria :  which,  however  diflfer- 
ent  from  the  general  rules  of  the  common  law,  is  yet  engrafted  into 
it,  and  made  a  part  of  it ;  being  allowed,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  to 
be  of  the  utmost  validity  in  all  commercial  traosaetions :  for  it  is  a 
Fia'giTn  of  law,  that  *'  cuilibet  in  sua  arte  credendum  esV* 

HI.  The  third  branch  of  the  leges  non  scriptce  are  those  peculiar 
laws  which  by  custom  are  adopted  and  used  only  in  certain  peculiar 
courts  and  jurisdictions.  And  by  these  I  understand  the  civil  and 
canon  laws. 

It  may  seem  a  little  improper  at  first  view  to  rank  these  laws 
under  the  head  of  hges  non  scriptce^  or  unwritten  laws,  seeing  they 
are  set  forth  by  authority  in  the  Pandects,  the  Code,  and  the  Insti- 
tutes, in  the  decrees  of  councils  and  the  decretals  of  popes.  But  I  do 
this,  because  it  is  most  plain,  that  it  is  not  on  account  of  their  being 
written  laws  that  either  the  canon  law,  or  the  civil  law,  have  any 
obligation  within  this  Tkingdom:  neither  do  their  force  and  eflScacy 
depend  upon  their  own  intrinsic  authority ;  Which  is  the  case  of  our 
written  laws,  or  acts  of  parliament.  They  bind  not  the  subjects 
of  England,  because  their  materials  were  collected  from  popes  or 
emperors ;  were  digested  by  Justinian,  or  declared  to  be  authentic 
by  Gregory.  These  considerations  give  them  no  authority  here :  all 
the  strength  that  either  the  papal  or  imperial  laws  have  obtained  in 
this  realm  is  only  because  they  have  been  received  by  immemorial 
usage  in  some  particular  cases ;  and  then  they  form  a  branch  of  the 
leges  rwn  scriptce,  or  customary  laws.  If  they  are  in  some  other 
cases  introduced  by  consent  of  parliament,  they  owe  their  validity  to 
the  lex  scripta,  or  statute  law. 

By  the  eivU  law  is  generally  understood  the  municipal  law  of  the 
Roman  Enipire,  as  comprised  in  the  institutes,  the  digest,  and  the 
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oode  of  the  Emperor  Jastinian,  and  the  noveUcBf  or  new  oonstitutions 
of  himself  and  some  of  his  successors.  These  form  the  body  of 
Boman  law,  or  Corpus  Juris  CivUiB,  The  ixMMm  law  is  a  body  of 
Boman  ecclesiastical  law,  relative  to  such  matters  as  that  church 
either  has,  or  pretends  to  have,  the  proper  jurisdiction  over,  com- 
piled from  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Latin  &thers,  the  decrees  of 
general  councils,  and  the  decretal  epistles  and  bulls  of  the  holy  see. 
All  these  together  form  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonicif  or  body  of  the 
Boman  canon  law. 

Besides  these  pontifical  collections,  there  is  also  a  kind  of  national 
canon  law,  composed  of  Ugatine  and  'provincial  constitutions,  and 
adapted  only  to  the  exigencies  of  this  church  and  kingdom.  The 
Ugatine  constitutions  were  enacted  in  national  synods,  held  under 
Otho  and  Othobon,  legates  from  Gregory  IX.  and  Clement  TSf,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  provincial  constitutions  are  principally 
the  decrees  of  provincial  synods,  held  under  divers  archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  from  Langton  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to  Chichele  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  V. ;  and  adopted  by  the  province  of  York  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YI.  At  the  dawn  of  the  Beformation,  it  was  enacted 
in  parliament  that  a  review  should  be  had  of  the  canon  law ;  and, 
till  such  review  should  be  made,  all  canons,  ordinances,  and  synodals 
provincial,  being  then  already  made,  were  to  be  used  and  executed. 
As  no  such  review  has  yet  been  perfected,  upon  this  statute  now 
depends  the  authority  of  the  canon  law  in  Ehigland. 

There  are  four  species  of  courts,  in  which  the  civil  and  canon  laws 
are  used.  1.  The  courts  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  their 
officers,  usually  called,  courts  christian,  or  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
2.  The  military  courts,  which  are  now  entirely  disused.  3.  The 
courts  of  admiralty.  4.  The  courts  of  the  two  universities.  In  all, 
their  reception  in  general,  and  the  different  degrees  of  that  reception, 
are  grounded  entirely  upon  custom.    For, 

1.  The  courts  of  common  law  have  the  superintendence  over  these 
courts ;  to  keep  them  within  their  jurisdictions,  to  determine  wherein 
they  exceed  them,  and  to  restrain  and  prohibit  such  excess. 

2.  The  common  law  has  reserved  to  itself  the  exposition  of  all 
such  acts  of  parliament  as  concern  either  the  extent  of  these  courts, 
or  the  matters  depending  before  them.    And, 

3.  An  appeal  lies  from  all  of  them  to  the  crown,  in  the  last  resort ; 
the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  them  being  in  theory  derived  from  the 
Crown  of  England,  and  not  from  any  foreign  potentate,  or  intrinsic 
authority  of  their  own. 

And,  from  these  three  strong  marks  and  ensigns  of  superiority,  it 
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appears  beycjnd  a  doubt,  that  the  civil  and  canon  laws  are  only  sub- 
ordinate, leges  mh  graviori  lege,  and  by  no  means  a  distinct  inde- 
pendent species  of  laws,  but  only  inferior  branches  of  the  unwritten 
laws  of  England. 

The  leges  tcriptoe,  the  written  laws  of  the  kingdom,  are  statutes, 
acts,  or  edicts,  made  by  the  sovereign,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  parlia- 
ment assembled.  The  oldest  of  these  now  extant,  and  printed  in  our 
statute  books,  is  the  famous  Magna  Charta,  as  confirmed  in  parlia- 
ment 9  Henry  IIL :  though  doubtless  there  were  many  acts  before 
that  time,  the  records  of  which  are  now  lost,  and  the  determinations 
of  them  perhaps  at  present  currently  received  for  the  maxims  of  the 
old  common  law.  And  these  statutes  are  either  general  or  special^ 
public  or  private.  A  general  or  public  act  is  a  universal  rule,  that 
regards  the  whole  community :  and  of  this  the  courts  of  law  are 
bound  to  take  notice  judicially  and  ex  officio.  Special  or  private 
acts  are  rather  exceptions  than  rules,  being  those  which  only  operate 
upon  particular  persons,  and  private  concerns :  and  of  these  the 
judges  are  not  bound  to  take  notice,  unless  they  be  formally  shown 
and  pleaded.'^ 

Statutes  also  are  said  to  be  either  declaratory  or  remedial.  Decla- 
ratory, where  the  old  custom  of  the  kingdom  is  fallen  into  disuse,  or 
become  disputable ;  in  which  case  parliament  has  sometimes  thought 
proper  to  declare  what  the  common  law  is  and  ever  has  been.  Thus  the 
statute  of  Treasons  does  not  make  any  new  species  of  treason ;  but  only, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  subject,  declares  those  several  kinds  of  offences 
which  before  were  treason  at  the  common  law.  Bemedial  statutes  are 
those  which  are  made  to  supply  defects  in  the  common  law  itself,  either 
by  enlarging  the  law  where  it  was  to  narrow,  or  by  restraining  it  where 
it  was  too  lax.  Hence  another  division  of  remedial  acts  of  parlia- 
ment into  enlarging  and  restraining  statutes.  To  instance  again  in 
the  case  of  treason.  Clipping  the  coin  was  an  offence  not  sufficiently 
guarded  against  by  the  common  law :  therefore  it  was  at  one  time 
thought  expedient  to  make  it  high  treason,  so  that  this  was  an  enlarge 
ing  statute.  At  common  law  spiritual  corporations  might  lease  out 
their  estates  for  any  term  of  years,  till  prevented  by  a  statute  of 
Queen  Elizabeth :  this  was  therefore  a  restraining  statute. 

These  are  the  several  grounds  of  the  laws  of  England :  over  and 

♦  The  Stat  13  Eliz.  c.  10,  to  prevent  spiritual  persons  from  making  leases 
for  longer  terms  than  twenty-one  years,  or  three  lives,  is  a  public  act,  being  a 
rule  pi-escribed  to  the  whole  body  of  spiritual  persons  in  the  nation.  An  act  to 
enable  the  Bishop  of  Chester  to  make  a  lease  to  A.  B.  for  sixty  years,  is  an 
exception  to  this  rale ;  it  concerns  only  the  parties  and  the  bishop's  successors, 
and  is  therefore  a  private  act. 
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above  which,  equity  is  also  frequently  called  in  to  assist,  to  mode- 
rate, and  to  explain  them.  What  equity  is  will  be  shown  hereafter. 
At  present  I  shall  only  add,  that  there  are  courts  of  equity  esta- 
blished for  the  benefit  of  the  subject ;  to  detect  latent  frauds  and 
concealments,  which  the  process  of  the  courts  of  law  is  not  adapted 
to  reach ;  to  enforce  the  execution  of  such  matters  of  trust  and  confi- 
dence as  are  binding  in  conscience,  though  not  cognizable  in  a  court 
of  law ;  to  deliver  from  such  dangers  as  are  owing  to  misfortune  or 
oversight ;  and  to  give  a  more  specific  relief,  and  one  more  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  than  can  always  be  obtained  by  the 
generality  of  the  rules  of  the  positive  or  common  law. 


THE  LAWS   OF   ENGLAND. 


BOOK  THE  FIRST. 
OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF  PERSONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  ABSOLUTE  RIGHTS  OF  IKDIYIDUALS. 


The  English  libertiea — ^Right  of  penonal  sccarity— Right  of  penonal  libertj— 
Right  of  property — Securities  for  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights. 

The  objects  of  the  laws  of  England  are  so  very  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive, that  in  order  to  consider  them  with  any  tolerably  ease  and 
perspicuity,  it  will  be  necessary  to  distribute  them  methodically, 
under  proper  and  distinct  heads ;  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  divi- 
sions too  large  and  comprehensive  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  trifling 
and  minute  on  the  other;  both  of  which  are  equally  productive  of 
confusion. 

Now,  as  municipal  law  is  a  rule  of  civil  conduct,  commanding 
what  is  right,  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong ;  it  follows,  that  the 
primary  and  principal  objects  of  the  law  are  bights  and  wrongs. 
In  the  prosecution  therefore  of  these  commentaries,  I  shall  follow 
this  very  simple  and  obvious  division ;  and  shall  in  the  first  place 
consider  the  rights  that  are  commanded,  and  secondly  the  wronga 
that  are  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  England. 

Rights  are,  however,  liable  to  another  subdivision ;  being  either, 
first,  those  which  concern  and  are  annexed  to  the  persons  of  men, 
and  are  then  called  Jtmi  peraonarum^  or  the  rights  of  persons ;  or 
they  are,  secondly,  such  as  man  may  acquire  over  external  objects 
or  things  unconnected  with  his  person,  which  are  styled  Jura  rerum, 
or  the  rights  of  things.  Wrongs  also  are  divisible  into,  first,  private 
Vfrongs,  which,  being  an  infringement  merely  of  particulars  rights, 
concern  individuals  merely,  and  are  called  civil  injuries;  and 
secondly,  pvhUe  wrongs^  which  being  a  breach  of  general  and  publio 
rights,  afiect  the  whole  community,  and  are  called  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. 
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The  object  of  the  laws  of  England  falling  into  this  fourfold  divi- 
sion, the  present  commentaries  will  therefore  consist  of  the  four 
following  parts : — 1.  TJte  rights  cf  persons ;  with  the  means  whereby 
such  rights  may  be  either  acquired  or  lost  2.  The  rights  of  things; 
with  the  means  also  of  acquiring  and  losing  them.  3.  Private 
wrongs,  or  civil  injuries;  with  the  means  of  redressing  them  by 
law.  4.  Public  wrongs,  or  crimes  and  misdemeanors;  with  the 
means  of  prevention  and  punishment. 

We  are  now,  first,  to  consider  the  rights  of  persons ;  which  are  of 
two  sorts;  first,  such  as  are  due  from  every  citizen,  and  are  usually 
called  civil  duties ;  and,  secondly,  such  as  belong  to  him,  which  is 
the  more  popular  acceptation  of  rights  or  jura.  But  both  may  be 
comprised  in  this  latter  division ;  for,  as  all  social  duties  are  of  a 
relative  nature,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  due  from  one  man, 
or  set  of  men,  they  must  also  be  due  to  another. 

Persons  also  are  divided  by  the  law  into  either  natural  persons  or 
artificial.  Natural  persons  are  such  as  nature  formed  us ;  artificial 
are  such  as  are  created  and  devised  by  human  laws  for  the  purposes 
of  society  and  government,  which  are  called  corporations  or  bodies 
politic. 

.  The  rights  of  persons  considered  in  their  natural  capacities  are 
also  of  two  sorts,  absolute  and  relative.  Absolute,  which  are  such 
as  appertain  and  belong  to  particular  men,  merely  as  individuals  or 
single  persons :  relative,  which  are  incident  to  them  as  members  of 
society,  and  standing  in  various  relations  to  each  other.  The  first, 
that  is,  absolute  rights,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

By  the  absolute  rights  of  individuals,  we  mean  such  as  would 
belong  to  their  persons  merely  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  which  every 
man  is  entitled  to  enjoy,  whether  out  of  society  or  in  it.  But  with 
regard  to  the  absolute  duties,  which  man  is  bound  to  perform,  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  individual,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  human 
municipal  law  should  at  all  explain  or  enforce  them ;  for  the  end 
and  intent  of  such  laws  being  only  to  regulate  the  behaviour  of 
mankind,  as  they  are  members  of  society,  and  stand  in  various  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  they  have  consequently  no  concern  with  any 
other  but  social  or  relative  duties.  Let  a  man,  therefore,  be  ever  so 
abandoned  in  his  principles,  or  vicious  in  his  practice,  provided  he 
keeps  his  wickedness  to  himself,  and  does  not  offend  against  the  rules 
of  public  decency,  he  is  out  of  the  reach  of  human  laws.  But  if  he 
makes  his  vices  public,  though  they  be  such  as  seem  principally  to 
affect  himself  (as  drunkenness,  or  the  like)^  they  then  become,  by 
the  bad  example  they  set,  of  pernicious  effects  to  society ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  then  the  business  of  l^man  laws  to  correct  them.  Here 
the  circumstance  of  publication  is  what  alters  the  nature  of  the 
case.    PuMic  sobriety  is  a  relative  duty,  and  therefore  enjoined  by 
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onr  laws ;  private  sobriety  is  an  alisolate  duty,  which,  whether  it  be 
performed  or  not,  human  tribunals  can  never  know ;  and  therefore 
they  can  never  enforce  it  by  any  civil  sanction.  But  with  respect 
to  rights,  the  case  is  different*  Human  laws  define  and  enforce 
as  well  those  rights  which  belong  to  a  man  considered  as  an  indi- 
vidual, as  those  which  belong  to  him  considered  as  related  to  others. 
The  absolute  rights  of  man  are  usually  summed  up  in  one  general 
appellation,  and  denominated  the  natural  liberty  of  mankind.  This 
natural  liberty  consists  properly  in  a  power  of  acting  as  one  thinks 
fit,  without  any  restraint  or  control,  unless  by  the  law  of  nature. 
But  every  man,  when  he  enters  into  society,  gives  up  a  part  of  his 
natural  liberty  as  the  price  of  so  valuable  a  purchase ;  and  in  con- 
sideration of  receiving  the  advantages  of  mutual  commerce,  obliges 
himself  to  conform  to  those  laws  which  the  community  has  thought 
proper  to  establish.  And  this  species  of  legal  obedience  is  infinitely 
more  desirable  than  that  savage  liberty  which  is  sacrificed  to  obtain 
it.  For  no  man  that  considers  a  moment  would  wish  to  retain  the 
uncontrolled  power  of  doing  whatever  he  pleases :  the  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  every  other  man  would  also  have  the  same  power ; 
and  then  there  would  be  no  security  to  individuals  in  any  of  the 
enjoyments  of  life.  Politioal,  therefore,  or  civH  liberty,  which  is 
that  of  a  member  of  society,  is  no  other  than  natural  liberty  so  far 
restrained  by  human  laws  (and  no  further)  as  is  necessary  and  expe- 
dient for  the  general  advantage  of  the  public.  Hence  we  may  collect 
that  the  law,  which  restrains  a  man  from  doing  mischief  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  though  it  diminishes  the  natural,  increases  the  civil  liberty  of 
mankind ;  but  that  every  causeless  restraint  of  the  will  of  the  subject, 
is  a  d^ree  of  tyranny :  nay,  that  even  laws  themselves,  if  they  con- 
strain our  conduct  in  matters  of  mere  indifference,  without  any 
good  end  in  view,  are  regulations  destructive  of  liberty :  whereas,  if 
any  public  advantage  can  arise  from  observing  such  precepts,  the 
control  of  our  private  inclinations,  in  one  or  two  particular  points, 
will  conduce  to  preserve  our  general  freedom  in  others  of  more  im- 
portance, by  supporting  that  state  of  society,  which  alone  cause  cure 
our  independence.  So  that  laws,  when  prudently  framed,  are 
by  no  means  subversive,  but  rather  introductive  of  liberty;  for 
where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  freedom.  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  constitution  or  frame  of  government,  that  system  of  laws 
is  alone  calculated  to  maintain  civil  liberty  which  leaves  the  subject 
entire  master  of  his  own  conduct,  except  in  those  points  wherein  the 
public  good  requires  some  direction  or  restraint. 

The  absolute  rights  of  every  Englishman  (which,  in  a  political 
sense,  are  usually  called  their  liberties),  are  coeval  with  our  form  of 
government.     At  some  times  we  have  seen  them  depressed  by 
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tyrannical  princes ;  at  others  so  luxuriant  as  even  to  tend  to  anarchy, 
a  worse  state  than  tyranny  itself,  as  any  government  is  hetter  than 
none  at  all.  But  the  yigour  of  our  free  constitution  has  always 
delirered  the  nation  from  these  embarrassments :  and,  as  soon  as  the 
convulsions  consequent  on  the  struggle  have  been  over,  the  balance 
of  our  rights  and  liberties  has  settled  to  its  proper  level ;  and  their 
fundamental  articles  have  been  from  time  to  time  asserted  in  parlia- 
ment, as  often  as  they  were  thoi^ht  to  be  in  danger. 

First,  by  the  Great  Charter  of  Liberties,  which  was  obtained 
from  King  John,  and  afterwards,  with  some  alterations,  confirmed 
in  parliament  by  Henry  III.,  his  son.  Afterwards  by  the  Confir- 
matio  Cartarum,  whereby  the  Great  Charter  is  directed  to  be  allowed 
as  the  common  law ;  and  all  judgments  contrary  to  it  are  declared 
void.  Next,  by  a  multitude  of  subsequent  corroborating  statutes, 
from  the  first  Edward  to  Henry  IV.  Then,  after  a  long  inter- 
val, by  the  Petition  of  Bight;  a  parliamentary  declaration  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  assented  to  by  King  Charles  I.  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.  Which  was  followed  by  the  Eabeas  Corptis 
Act,  passed  under  Charles  II.  To  these  succeeded  the  Bill  of  Bights, 
or  declaration  delivered  by  the  lords  and  commons  to  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange;  and  afterwards  enacted  in  parliament  when 
they  Ibecame  king  and  queen.  Lastly,  these  liberties  were  again 
asserted  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  in  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  the  statute  declaring  them  to  be  **  the  birthright  of 
**  the  people  of  England,"  according  to  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
common  law. 

Thus  much  for  the  dedaratum  of  our  rights  and  privileges.  The 
rights  themselves  consist  in  a  number  of  private  immunities; 
which  are  indeed  no  other,  than  either  that  residuum  of  natural 
liberty,  which  is  not  required  by  the  laws  of  society  to  be  sacrificed 
to  public  convenience ;  or  else  those  civil  privileges,  which  society 
has  engaged  to  provide,  in  lieu  of  the  natural  hberties  so  given  up 
by  individuals.  And  these  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal  or 
primary  articles ;  the  right  of  personal  security,  the  right  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  the  right  of  private  property :  because,  as  there 
is  no  other  known  method  of  compulsion,  or  of  abridging  man's 
natural  free-will,  but  by  an  infringement  or  diminution  of  one  or 
other  of  these  important  rights,  the  preservation  of  these,  inviolate, 
may  justly  be  said  to  include  the  preservation  of  our  civil  immuni- 
ties in  their  largest  and  most  extensive  sense. 

T.  The  right  of  personal  security  consists  in  a  person's  legal  and 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  his  life,  his  limbs,  his  body,  his  health, 
and  his  reputation. 

1.  Life  is  a  right  inherent  by  nature  in  every  individual ;  and  it 
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begins  in  contemplation  of  law  as  soon  as  an  infant  is  able  to  stir 
in  the  xnother's  womb.  For  if  a  woman  is  quick  with  child,  and  by 
a  potion  or  otherwise,  kills  it  in  her  womb ;  or,  if  any  one  beat  her, 
whereby  the  child  dies  in  her  body,  and  she  is  delivered  of  a  dead  child ; 
this  is  a  heinous  misdemeanor.  An  infant  in  venire  ea  mere  is  also 
sapposed  in  law  to  be  bom  for  many  purposes.  It  is  capable  of 
haying  a  legacy ;  it  may  have  a  guardian  assigned  to  it ;  and  an 
estate  may  be  hmited  to  its  use,  as  if  it  were  then  actually  born* 
And  in  i^  point  the  civil  law  agrees  with  ours. 

2.  A  man's  limbs  enable  him  to  protect  himself  from  external  in- 
juries  in  a  state  of  nature.  To  these  therefore  he  has  a  natural* 
inherent  right ;  and  they  cannot  be  wantonly  destroyed  or  disabled 
without  a  manifest  breach  of  civil  liberty.  Aind  both  the  life  and 
limbs  of  a  man  are  of  such  high  value,  in  the  estimation  of  the  law 
of  England,  that  it  pardons  even  homicide  if  committed  se  de/en- 
dendOf  or  in  order  to  preeerve  them.  For  whatever  is  done  by  a 
man,  to  save  either  life  or  member,  is  looked  upon  as  done  by  the 
highest  necessity  and  compulsion.  Therefore  if  a  man  through  fear 
of  death  or  peraonal  injury,  which  is  called  in  law  dureu,  is  pre* 
vailed  upon  to  execute  a  deed,  or  do  any  other  legal  act;  these» 
though  accompanied  with  all  other  the  requisitite  solemnities,  may 
be  afterwards  avoided,  if  forced  upon  him  by  a  well-grounded  appre- 
hension of  losing  his  life,  or  even  his  limbs,  in  case  of  his  nonn^m- 
pliance.  And  the  law  not  only  regards  life  and  member,  and  protects 
every  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  but  al§o  furnishes  him  with 
everything  necessary  for  their  support  For  there  is  no  man  so  in- 
digent or  wretched,  but  he  may  demand  a  supply  su£Bcient  for  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  from  the  more  opulent  part  of  the  community, 
by  means  of  the  several  statutes  enacted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
of  which  in  their  propjer  places. 

These  rights,  of  life  and  member,  can  only  be  determined  by  the 
death  of  the  person ;  which  was  formerly  accounted  to  be  either  a 
dvil  or  natural  death,  llie  civil  death  commenced,  if  any  man  was 
banished  or  abjured  the  realm,  or  entered  into  religion;  that  is, 
became  a  monk ;  in  which  cases  he  was  absolutely  dead  in  law,  and 
his  next  h^  should  have  his  estate ;  for  which  reason  leases,  and 
other  conveyances  for  life,  were  usually  made  to  have  and  to  hold 
for  the  term  of  one's  natural  life.  And  this  natural  life  cannot  legally 
be  disposed  of  or  destroyed  by  any  individual,  neither  by  the  person 
himself  nor  by  any  other  of  his  fellow  creatures,  merely  upon  their 
own  authority ;  but  it  may  be  forfeited  for  the  breach  of  those  laws 
of  society  which  are  enforced  by  the  sanction  of  capital  punish- 
ments, though  the  law  of  England  now  very  seldom  inflicts  any 
puniabment  extending  to  life,  unless  upon  the  highest  neceasi^. 
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3.  Besides  his  limbs,  the  rest  of  his  person  is  also  entitled,  by  the 
same  natural  right,  to  security  from  the  corporal  insults  of  menaces, 
assaults,  beating,  and  wounding. 

4.  The  preservation  of  a  man's  health  from  such  practices  as  may 
prejudice  or  annoy  it ;  and, 

5.  The  security  of  his  reputation  or  good  name  from  the  arts  of 
detraction  and  slander,  are  rights  to  which  every  man  is  entitled,  by 
reason  and  natural  justice ;  since  without  these  it  is  impossible  to 
have  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  any  other  advantage  or  right.  But 
these  three  last  articles  it  will  suffice  to  have  barely  mentioned  among 
the  rights  of  persons,  referring  the  more  minute  discussion  of  their 
several  branches  to  our  third  book,  which  treats  of  the  infringement 
of  these  rights,  under  the  head  of  personal  wrongs. 

II.  Next  to  personal  security,  the  law  of  England  regards,  asserts, 
and  preserves  the  personal  liberty  of  individuals.  Concerning  which 
we  may  make  the  same  observations  as  upon  the  preceding  article ; 
that  it  is  a  right  strictly  natural ;  that  the  laws  of  England  have 
never  abridged  it  without  sufficient  cause ;  and  that  in  this  kingdom 
it  cannot  ever  be  abridged  at  the  mere  discretion  of  the  magistrate, 
without  the  explipit  permission  of  the  laws. 

Of  great  importance  to  the  public  is  the  preservation  of  this  per- 
sonal liberty ;  for  if  once  it  were  left  in  the  power  of  any,  the  highest, 
magistrate  to  imprison  arbitrarily  whomsoever  he  or  his  officers 
thought  proper,  there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  all  other  rights  and 
immunities.  The  confinement  of  the  person,  in  any  wise,  is  in  law 
an  imprisonment  So  that  the  keeping  a  man  against  his  will  in  a 
private  house,  arresting  or  forcibly  detaining  him  in  the  street,  is  an 
imprisonment.  And  the  law  so  much  discourages  xmlawful  confine- 
ment, that  if  a  man  is  under  duress  of  imprisonment,  until  he  seals  a 
bond  or  the  like,  he  may  allege  this  duress,  and  avoid  the  extorted 
bond.  To  make  imprisonment  lawful,  it  must  either  be  by  process 
from  the  courts  of  judicature,  or  by  warrant  from  some  legal  officer 
having  authority  to  commit  to  prison ;  which  warrant  must  be  in 
writing,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  magistrate,  and  express  the 
causes  of  the  commitment,  in  order  to  be  examined  into,  if  necessary, 
upon  a  habeas  corptis  (of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  third  book  of 
these  commentaries).  For  if  there  be  no  cause  expressed  in  the 
warrant,  the  gaoler  is  not  even  boxmd  to  detain  the  prisoner. 

A  natural  and  regular  consequence  of  this  personal  liberty  is,  that 
every  Ekiglishman  may  claim  a  right  to  abide  in  his  own  country  so 
long  as  he  pleases ;  and  not  to  be  driven  from  it  unless  by  the 
sentence  of  the  law.  For  exile,  or  transportation,  are  punishments 
imknown  to  the  common  law ;  and  whenever  the  latter  is  inflicted, 
it  is  by  the  express  direction  of  some  modem  act  of  parliament. 
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And  the  law  is  in  tliis  respect  so  liberally  construed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  subject,  that,  though  tuUhin  the  realm  the  sovereign  may 
command  iJie  service  of  all  his  liegemen,  yet  he  cannot  send  any  man 
oui  (f  the  realm,  even  upon  the  public  service ;  excepting  sailors  and 
soldiers,  the  nature  of  whose  employment  implies  an  exception :  he 
cannot  even  constitute  a  man  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  against  his 
will,  nor  make  him  a  foreign  ambassador.  For  this  might  in  reality 
be  no  more  than  an  honourable  exile. 

m.  The  third  absolute  right,  inherent  in  every  Englishman,  is 
that  of  property:  which  consists  in  the  free  use,  enjoyment,  and 
disposal  of  all  his  acquisitions,  without  any  control  or  diminution, 
save  only  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  are  extremely  watchful  in 
ascertaining  and  protecting  this  right.  So  great  indeed  is  the  regard 
of  the  law  for  private  property,  that  it  will  not  authorize  the  least 
violation  of  it;  no,  not  even  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. If  a  new  road,  for  instance,  were  to  be  made  through  the 
grounds  of  a  private  person,  it  might  perhaps  be  extensively  beneficial 
to  the  public ;  but  the  law  permits  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  to  do  this 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  All  that  the  law  does,  is  to  oblige 
the  owner  to  alienate  his  possessions  for  a  reasonable  price ;  and  even 
this  is  an  exertion  of  power  which  the  legislature,  or  those  to  whom 
it  commits  this  its  exercise,  ought  to  indulge  with  caution. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  the  law  of  the  land  has 
postponed  even  public  necessity  to  the  rights  of  private  property. 
For  no  subject  of  England  can  be  constrained  to  pay  any  taxes,  even 
for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  or  the  support  of  government,  but  such 
as  are  imposed  by  his  own  consent,  or  that  of  his  representatives  in 
parliament  This  is  enacted  expressly  by  the  Confirmatio  Cartarum^ 
and  in  numerous  acts  of  parliament  since  passed,  the  last  of  these 
(1  W.  &  M.  St.  2,  c.  2),  declaring  that  levying  money  for  or  to  the 
use  of  the  crown,  by  pretence  of  prerogative,  without  grant  of  parlia- 
liament,  or  for  longer  time,  or  in  other  manner,  than  the  same  is  or 
shall  be  granted,  is  illegaL 

We  have  thus  taken  a  short  view  of  the  principal  absolute  rights 
which  appertain  to  every  Englishman.  But  in  vain  would  these 
rights  be  declared  by  the  dead  letter  of  the  laws,  if  the  constitution 
had  not  established  certain  other  auxiliary  subordinate  rights  of  the 
subject,  which  serve  to  protect  the  three  great  and  primary  rights,  of 
personsd  security,  personal  liberty,  and  private  property.    These 

are, 

1.  The  constitution,  powers,  and  privileges  of  parliament,  of  which 
I  shall  treat  at  large  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 

2.  The  limitation  of  the  royal  prerogative,  by  bounds  so  certain 
and  notorious,  that  it  is  impossible  the  sovereign  should  either 
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mistake  or  l^ally  exceed  them  without  the  oonaent  of  the  people. 
Of  this  also  I  shall  treat  in  its  proper  place. 

3.  A  third  snhordinate  right  is  that  of  applying  to  the  courts  of 
justice  for  redress  of  injuries.  Since  the  law  is  in  England  the 
supreme  arhiter  of  every  man's  life,  liherty,  and  property,  courts  of 
justice  must  at  all  times  he  open  to  the  suhject,  and  the  law  he  duly 
administered  therein,  according  to  the  emphatic  words  of  Magna 
Charta,  spoken  in  the  person  of  the  king,  who  in  judgment  of  law  is 
ever  present  and  repeating  them  in  all  his  courts ;  nulli  vendemus, 
nuUi  negahimttSy  aut  differemus  rectum  vel  justitiam :  and  therefore 
every  suhject,  "for  injury  done  to  him,  in  bonis,  in  te^Tts,  vel 
^^  persona,  by  any  other  subject,  be  he  ecclesiastical  or  temporal, 
**  without  any  exception,  may  take  his  remedy  by  the  course  of  the 
"  law,  and  have  justice  and  right  for  the  injury  done  to  him,  freely 
"  without  sale,  fully  without  any  denial,  and  speedily  without 
«  delay." 

4.  If  there  should  happen  any  tmconamon  injury,  or  infringement 
of  the  rights  before  mentioned,  which  the  ordinary  course  of  law  is 
too  defective  to  reach,  there  still  remains  a  fourth  subordinate  right, 
appertaining  to  every  individual,  namely,  the  right  of  petitioning  the 
sovereign,  or  either  house  of  parliament,  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 
Care  only  must  be  taken,  lest,  under  the  pretence  of  petitioning,  the 
subject  be  guilty  of  any  riot  or  tumult ;  for  under  these  regulations 
it  is  declared  by  the  statute  1  W.  &  M.  st  2,  c  2,  that  the  subject 
has  a  right  to  petition ;  and  that  all  commitments  and  prosecutions 
for  such  petitioning  are  lllegaL 

5.  The  fifth  and  last  auxiliary  right  of  the  subject,  that  I  shall  at 
present  mention,  is  that  of  having  arms  for  their  defence,  which  is 
also  declared  by  the  same  statute,  and  is  indeed  a  public  allowance 
of  the  natural  right  of  resistance  and  self-preservation,  when  the  laws 
are  found  insufficient  to  restrain  the  violence  of  oppression. 

In  these  several  articles  consist  the  rights,  or,  as  they  are  frequently 
termed,  the  liberties  of  Englishmen.  So  long  as  these  remain 
inviolate,  the  subject  is  perfectly  free ;  for  every  species  of  oppres- 
sion must  act  in  opposition  to  one  or  other  of  these  rights,  having  no 
other  object  upon  which  it  can  possibly  be  employed.  To  preserve 
these  from  violation,  it  is  necessary  that  the  constitution  of  parlia- 
ment be  supported  in  its  full  vigour ;  and  limits,  certainly  known, 
be  set  to  the  royal  prerogative.  And  lastly,  to  vindicate  these  rights, 
when  attacked,  the  subjects  of  England  are  entitled,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  regular  administration  of  justice ;  next,  to  the  right  of  petition- 
ing the  sovereign  and  parliament  for  redress  of  grievances;  and, 
lastly,  to  the  right  of  having  and  using  arms  for  self-preservation 
and  defence. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

OF  THE  PARLIAMENT. 

Origin  o£  parliament— Ifanner  and  time  of  aMembling — ^lU  oonstituent  ports 
— ^Its  laws  and  customs — Its  privileges — Laws  and  customs  c£  the  Lords 
-^of  the  Commons.:  Money  bills  —  Qualifications  of  electors,  and  of 
members — Proceedings  at  elections — ^Method  of  making  laws — ^Adjourn- 
ment— ^Prorogation — ^Dissolution. 

We  are  next  to  treat  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  persons,  as  members 
of  society.  These  relations  are  either  public  or  private :  we  will 
first  consider  those  that  are  public. 

The  most  universal  public  relation,  by  which  men  are  connected 
together,  is  that  of  government,  namely,  as  govemoi's  and  governed, 
or,  in  other  words,  as  magistrates  and  people.  Of  magistrates  some 
also  are  supremey  in  whom  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  resides ; 
others  are  subordinate,  denying  all  their  authority  from  the  supreme 
magistrate,  and  accountable  to  him  for  their  conduct 

In  all  tyrannical  goyemments  the  supreme  magistracy,  or  the 
right  both  of  making  and  of  enforciny  the  laws,  is  vested  in  one  and 
the  same  man,  or  one  and  the  same  body  of  men ;  and  wherever  these 
two  powers  are  united  together,  there  can  be  no  public  liberty.  In 
England  this  supreme  power  is  divided  into  two  brandies ;  the  one 
l^isiative,  to  wit,  the  jmrliament ;  the  other  executive,  consisting  of 
the  sovereign  alone.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  consider  the  British 
parliament;  in  which  the  legislative  power  is  vested  by  our  consti- 
tution. 

The  origin  of  parliamoit  is  one  of  those  matters  which  lie  so  far 
hidden  in  the  dark  ages  of  antiquity,  that  the  tiacing  of  it  out  is  a 
thing  equally  difficult  and  uncertain.  The  word  parliament  itself 
is  of  modem  date;  derived  from  the  French,  and  signifying  an 
assembly  that  met  and  conferred  tc^ether.  It  was  first  applied  to 
general  assemblies  of  the  states  under  Louis  Yll.  in  France,  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  But  it  is  certain  that,  long  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Norman  language  into  England,  all  matters 
of  importance  were  debated  and  settled  in  the  great  council  of  the 
realm ;  which  was  called  sometimes  mic^raynoth  or  great  council,  or 
mieel^emote  or  great  meeting,  and  more  frequently  witenorgemote  or 
the  meeting  of  wise  men.  We  have  instances  of  this  meeting  so 
early  as  the  reign  of  Ina  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  OfiEa  king  .of  the 
Mercians,  and  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  in  the  several  realms  of  the 
heptarchy.  And,  after  their  imion.  King  Alfred  ordained  that  these 
councils  should  meet  twice  in  the  year ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  similar  great  councils  were  occasionally  held  imder  the  first 
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princes  of  the  Norman  line.  Parliaments,  or  general  cooncils,  are 
thus  coeval  with  the  kingdom  itself.  How  they  were  composed  is 
another  question,  which  has  been  matter  of  great  dispute  among  our 
learned  antiquaries ;  and  particularly,  whether  the  commons  were 
summoned  at  all ;  or  if  summoned,  at  what  period  they  began  to 
form  a  distinct  assembly.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  here  to  enter 
into  controversies  of  this  sort  I  proceed  therefore  to  inquire  wherein 
consists  this  constitution  of  parliament,  as  it  now  stands,  and  has 
stood  for  the  space  of  at  least  five  hundred  years.  And  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  inquiry,  I  shall  consider,  firsts  the  manner  and  time  of 
its  assembling ;  secondly,  its  constituent  parts ;  thirdly,  the  laws  and 
customs  relating  to  parliament,  considered  as  one  aggregate  body; 
fourthly  and  fifthly,  the  laws  and  customs  relating  to  each  house 
separately  and  distinctly  taken  ;  sixthly,  the  method  of  proceeding, 
and  of  making  statutes,  in  both  houses ;  and  lastly,  the  manner  of 
the  parliament's  adjournment,  prorogation,  and  dissolution. 

I.  The  parliament  is  regularly  to  be  summoned  by  the  sovereign's 
writ,  for  it  is  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative,  that  no  parliament 
can  be  convened  by  its  own  authority,  or  by  the  authority  of  any, 
except  the  sovereign  alone.  And  this  prerogative  is  founded  upon 
very  good  reason.  For,  supposing  it  had  a  right  to  meet  spontane- 
ously, it  ia  impossible  to  conceive  that  all  the  members  and  each  of  the 
houses,  would  agree  unanimously  upon  the  proper  time  and  place  of 
meeting,  and  if  half  of  the  members  met,  and  half  absented  them- 
selves, who  shall  determine  which  is  really  the  legislative  body,  the 
part  assembled,  or  that  which  stays  away  ?  It  is  therefore  necessaiy 
that  the  parliament  should  be  called  together  at  a  determinate  time 
and  place :  and  highly  becoming  its  dignity,  that  it  should  be  called 
together  by  none  but  one  of  its  own  constituent  parts ;  and  of  the 
three  constituents  parts,  this  office  can  only  appertain  to  the  sove- 
reign ;  as  this  is  a  single  person,  whose  will  may  be  uniform  and 
steady ;  and  the  only  branch  of  the  legislature  that  has  a  separate 
existence,  and  is  capable  of  performing  any  act  at  a  time  when  no 
parliament  is  in  being.  The  sovereign  only,  then,  can  convoke  a 
parliament.  And  this  by  the  ancient  statutes  of  the  realm  he  is 
bound  to  do  every  year,  or  oftener,  if  need  be.  Not  that  he  is,  or  ever 
was,  obliged  by  these  statutes  to  call  a  new  parliament  every  year ; 
but  only  to  permit  a  parliament  to  sit  annually  for  the  redress  of 
grievances,  and  despatch  of  business,  if  need  he;  &  necessity  which 
now  cannot  but  arise  annually,  since  the  supplies  are  voted  only  for 
one  year  at  a  time,  and  the  Mutiny  Acts  are  passed  for  one  year 
only. 

II.  The  constituent  parts  of  a  parliament  are,  the  sovereign  sitting 
there  in  his  political  capacity,  and  the  three  estates  of  the  realm ; 
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the  lords  spiritual,  the  lords  temporal,  and  the  oommons.  And  the 
soyereign  and  these  three  estates  together,  form  the  great  corpora- 
tion or  body  politic  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  the  crown  is  said  to  be 
capiU^  prineipium  at  finis.  For  upon  their  coming  together,  the 
soyereign  meets  them,  either  in  person  or  by  representatives :  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  beginning  of  a  parliament ;  and  the  crown 
also  has  alone  the  power  of  dissolving  them. 

/ 

'  ^  It  is  highly  necessary  for  preserving  the  balance  of  the  oonstitu* 
tion,  that  the  executive  power  should  be  a  branch,  though  not  the 
-whole,  of  the  legislative.  The  total  union  of  them  would  be  pro- 
•ductive  of  tyranny  ;  the  total  disjunction  of  them  would  in  the  end 
produce  the  same  effects,  by  causing  that  union  against  which  it 
seems  to  provide.  The  legislative  would  soon  become  tyrannical,  by 
making  continual  encroachments,  and  gradually  assuming  to  itself 
the  rights  of  the  executive  power.  To  hinder,  therefore,  any  such 
encroachments,  the  sovereign  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  parliunent: 
and,  as  this  is  the  reason  of  his  being  so,  very  properly,  therefore, 
the  share  of  the  legislation,  which  the  constitution  has  placed  in  the 
crown,  consists  in  the  power  of  reeding  rather  than  reaoiving ;  this 
being  sufficient  to  answer  the  end  proposed*  The  crown  cannot  begin 
of  itself  any  alterations  in  the  present  established  law ;  but  it  may 
approve  or  disapprove  of  the  alterations  su^ested  and  consented  to 
.by  the  two  houses.  The  legislative,  therefore,  cannot  abridge  the 
executive  power  of  any  rights  which  it  now  has  by  law,  without  its 
own  consent ;  since  the  law  must  perpetually  stand  as  it  now  does, 
unless  all  the  powers  will  agree  to  alter  it  Herein,  indeed,  consists 
the  excellence  of  the  English  government,  that  all  the  parts  of  it 
form  a  mutual  check  upon  each  other.  In  the  legislature,  the  people 
are  a  check  upon  the  nobility,  and  the  nobility  a  check  upon  the 
people,  by  the  mutual  privilege  of  rejecting  what  the  oUier  has 
resolved :  while  the  sovereign  is  a  check  upon  both,  which  preserves 
the  executive  power  from  encroachmente.  And  this  very  executive 
power  is  again  checked  and  kept  within  due  bounds  by  the  two  houses, 
through  the  privilege  they  have  of  inquiring  into,  impeaching,  and 
punishing  the  conduct  (not,  indeed,  of  the  sovereign,  which  would 
destroy  his  constitutional  independence ;  but,  what  is  more  beneficial 
to  the  public)  of  his  evil  and  pernicious  councillors.  Thus  every 
branch  of  our  civil  polity  supports  and  is  supported,  regulates  and  is 
regulated,  by  the  rest :  for  the  two  houses  naturally  drawis^  in  two 
directions  of  opposite  interest,  and  the  prerogative  in  another  still  dif- 
ferent from  them  both,  they  mutually  keep  each  other  from  exceed- 
ing their  proper  limits ;  while  the  whole  is  prevented  from  separation, 
and  artificially  connected  together  by  the  mixed  nature  of  the  crown, 
which  is  a  i-art  of  the  legislative,  and  the  sole  executive  magistrate. 
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Let  us  now  consider  these  constituent  parts  of  the  parliament, 
each  in  a  separate  view.  The  royal  person  and  its  attributes  will 
be  the  subject  of  the  next»  and  many  subaequent  chapters. 

The  next  in  order  are  the  spiritual  lords.  These  consist  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Durham,  and  Winchester,  and  twenty-three  other  bishops  of  dio- 
ceses in  England,  according  to  their  priority  in  conaecratian ;  and 
four  lords  spiritual  from  Ireland,  who  sit  in  parliament  by  rota* 
tion.  But  though  these  lords  spiritual  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a 
distinct  estate  &om  the  lords  temporal,  and  are*  so  distinguished 
in  most  of  our  acts  of  parliament,  yet  in  practice  they  are  usu- 
ally blended  together  under  the  one  name  of  Me  lords ;  they  inter- 
mix in  their  votes ;  and  the  majority  of  sucK  intermixture  binds 
both  estates. 

The  lurds  temporal  consist  of  all  the  peers  of  the  realm,  by  what- 
ever title  of  nobility  distinguished.  Some  of  these  sit  by  descent, 
as  do  all  ancient  fleers ;  some  by  creation,  as  do  all  new-made  ones ; 
others,  since  the  union  with  Scotland,  by  election,  which  is  the  case 
with  the  sixteen  peers  who  represent  the  body  of  the  Scots  nobility 
for  the  parliament  for  which  they  are  elected ;  and,  since  the  union 
with  Ireland,  with  the  twenty-eight  representative  peers,  who  are 
elected  for  life,  to  represent  the  Irish  nobility.  The  number  of 
lords  temporal  is.  thus  indefinite,  for  it  may  be  increased  at  will  by 
the  power  of  the  crown,  by  the  creation  of  peers  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  commons  consist  of  all  such  men  of  property  in  the  kingdom, 
as  have  not  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  every  one  of  whom  has  a 
voice  in  parliament,  either  personally  or  by  his  representativesr  In 
a  free  state,  every  man  who  is  supposed  a  free  t^ent,  ought  to  be  in 
some  measure  his  own  governor ;  and,  therefore,  a  branch,  at  least, 
of  the  legislative  power  should  reside  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  And  this  power,  when  the  territories  of  the  state  are  small) 
and  its  citizens  easily  known,  should  be  exercised  by  the  people  in 
their  collective  capacity,  as  was  wisely  ordained  in  the  petty  republics 
of  Greece,  and  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Roman  state.  But  this 
will  be  highly  inconvenient  when  the  public  territory  is  extended 
to  any  considerable  degree,  and  the  number  of  citieens  is  increased. 
In  so  large  a  state  as  ours,  it  is,  therefore,  veiy  wisely  contrived, 
that  the  people  should  do  that  by  their  representatives,  which  it  is 
impracticable  to  perform  in  person ;  representatives,  chosen  by  a 
number  of  separate  districts,  where  all  the  voters  are,  or  easily  may 
be,  distinguished.  The  counties  are  therefore  represented  by  knights 
elected  by  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land ;  and  the  cities  and 
boroughs  are  represented  by  citizens  and  burgesses,  chosen  by  the 
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mercantile  part,  or  supposed  trading  interest  ol  the  nation.  But 
every  member  serves  for  the  whole  realm.  For  the  end  of  his 
coming  thither  is  not  particular,  but  general :  not  barely  to  advan* 
tage  his  constituents,  but  the  common  wealth ;  and  therefore  he  is 
not  bound  to  0(»)8ult  with,  or  take  the  advice  of,  his  constituents 
upon  any  particular  point,  unless  he  himself  thinks  it  proper  or 

prudent  so  to  da 

• 

III.  We  are  next  to  e:tamine  the  laws  and  customs  relating  to 
parliament,  considered  as  one  aggregate  body. 

The  power  and  jurisdiction  of  parliament  is  so  transcendent  that 
it  cannot  be  confined  either  for  causes  or  persons  within  any  bounds. 
It  lias  sovereign  and  uncontrollable  authority  in  the  making,  abro* 
gating,  repealing,  reviving,  and  expounding  of  laws,  concerning 
matters  of  all  possible  denominations,  ecclesiastical  or  temporal, 
civil,  military,  maritime,  or  criminal :  this  being  the  place  where 
that  absolute  despotic  power,  which  must  in  all  governments  reside 
somewhere,  is  entrusted  by  the  constitution.  All  mischiefs  and 
grievances,  operations  and  remedies,  that  transcend  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  laws,  are  within  the  reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribunal. 
It  can  regulate  or  new  model  the  succession  to  the  crown ;  it  can 
alter  the  established  religion ;  it  can  change  and  create  afresh  even 
the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  of  parliaments  themselves ;  it 
can,  in  short,  do  everything  that  is  not  naturally  impossible ;  and, 
therefore,  some  have  not  scrupled  to  call  its  power,  by  a  figure 
rather  too  bold,  the  onmipotence  of  parliament. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  that  might  arise,  by  placing  this 
extensive  authority  in  hands  that  are  either  incapable,  or  else 
improper,  to  manage  it^  it  is  provided  by  the  custom  and  law  of 
parliament,  that  no  one  shall  sit  or  vote  in  either  house,  unless 
be  be  twenty-cne  yean  t^  age;  and  by  several  statutes,  that  no 
member  be  permitted  to  sit  or  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(except  for  the  choosing  of  a  speaker),  till  he  has  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  AlienB  are  likewise  incapable  of  being  members  of 
either  house  of  parliament.  And  there  are  not  only  these  standing 
inca^iacities ;  but  if  any  person  is  made  a  peer  by  the  crown,  or  elected 
to  serve  in  the  House  of  Gonmions  by  the  people,  yet  may  the  respec- 
tive houses  upon  complaint  of  any  crime  in  sudx  person,  and  proof 
thereof  adjudge  him  disabled  and  incapable  to  sit  as  a  member ;  and 
this  by  the  law  and  custom  of  parliament  For,  as  every  court  of 
justice  has  laws  and  customs  for  its  direction,  some  the  civil  and 
canon,  some  the  common  law,  others  their  own  peculiar  laws  and 
customs,  so  the  high  court  of  parliament  has  also  its  own  peculiar 
law,  called  the  lex  et  consuetudo  parliamenti;  a  law  which  has  its. 
origin  from  this  one  maxim,  ''that  whatever  matter  arises  oonoem- 
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"ing  either  house  of  parliament,  ought  to  be  examined,  discussed, 
**  and  adjudged  in  that  house  to  which  it  relates,  and  not  elsewhere.** 
Hence,  for  instance,  the  lords  will  not  suffer  the  commons  to  inter- 
fere in  settling  the  election  of  a  peer  of  Scotland ;  the  commons  will 
not  allow  the  lords  to  judge  of  the  election  of  a  burgess ;  nor  will 
either  house  permit  the  subordinate  courts  of  law  to  examine  the 
merits  of  either  case.  But  the  maxims  upon  which  they  proceed, 
together  with  the  method  of  proceeding,  rest  "entirely  in  the  breast 
of  the  parliament  itself ;  and  are  not  defined  and  ascertained  by  any 
particular  stated  laws. 

The  privilege  of  parliament  is  likewise  very  large  and  indefinite. 
It  was  principally  established  in  order  to  protect  its  members  not 
only  from  being  molested  by  their  fellow-subjects,  but  also  more 
especially  from  being  oppressed  by  the  power  of  the  crown.-  If, 
therefore,  all  the  privileges  of  parliament  were  set  down  and  ascer- 
tained, and  no  privilege  to  be  allowed  but  what  was  so  defined  and 
determined,  it  were  easy  for  the  executive  power  to  devise  some  new 
case,  not  within  the  line  of  privilege,  and  \mder  pretence  thereof  to 
harass  any  refractory  member  and  violate  the  freedom  of  parliament. 
The  dignity  and  independence  of  the  two  houses  are  therefore  m. 
great  measure  preserved  by  keeping  their  privil^es  indefinite.  Some, 
however,  of  the  more  notorious  privileges  of  the  members  of  either 
house  are,  privilege  of  speech  and  of  person.  As  to  the  first,  privi- 
lege of  speech,  it  is  declared  by  the  statute  1  W.  &  M.,  st.  2,  c.  2,  as 
one  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  *'  that  the  freedom  of  speech,  and 
**  debates,  and  proceedings  in  parliament,  ought  not  to  be  impeached 
''or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  parliament."  Their 
privilege  of  person  is  as  ancient  as  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
Included  formerly  not  only  privilege  from  illegal  violence,  but  also 
from  legal  arrests,  and  seizures  by  process  from  the  courts  of  law. 
And  still  to  assault  by  violence  a  member  of  either  house  is  a  high 
contempt  of  parliament,  and  is  there  punishable  with  the  utmost 
severity.  Neither  can  any  member  of  either  house  be  arrested 
and  taken  into  custody,  unless  for  some  indictable  offence,  without  a 
breach  of  the  privilege  of  parliament. 

But  all  other  privileges  which  derc^te  from  the  conmion  law  in 
matters  of  civil  right  are  now  at  an  end,  save  only  as  to  the  freedom 
of  the  member's  person ;  which  in  a  peer  (by  the  privil^e  of  peer- 
age) is  for  ever  sacred  and  inviolable;  and  in  a  commoner  (by 
privilege  of  parliament)  for  forty  days  after  every  prorogation,  and 
forty  days  before  the  next  appointed  meeting :  which  is  now  in  effect 
as  long  as  the  parliament  subsists,  it  seldom  being  prorogued  for 
more  than  fourscore  days  at  a  time. 

These  are  the  general  heads  of  the  laws  and  customs  relating  to 
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parliament,  considered  as  one  aggregate  body.    We  will  next  pro- 
ceed to 

IV.  The  laws  and  customs  relating  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  par- 
ticular. These,  if  we  exclude  their  judicial  capacity,  which  will  be 
more  properly  treated  of  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  these  Com- 
mentaries, will  take  up  but  little  of  our  time. 

One  very  ancient  privilege,  now  obsolete,  is  that  declared  by  the 
charter  of  the  forest;  viz.,  that  every  lord  spiritual. or  temporal 
summoned  to  parliament,  and  passing  through  the  royal  forests,  may, 
both  in  going  and  returning,  kill  one  or  two  of  the  deer  without 
warrant ;  in  view  of  the  forester  if  he  be  present,  or  on  blowing  a 
horn  if  he  be  absent ;  that  he  may  not  seem  to  take  the  royal  venison 
by  stealth.  In  the  next  place  they  have  a  right  to  be  attended,  and 
constantly  are,  by  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas,  and  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer ;  as  likewise  by  the 
Queen's  Serjeants;  for  their  advice  in  points  of  law,  and  for  the 
greater  dignity  of  their  proceedings.  The  secretaries  of  state,  with 
the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  were  also  used  to  attend  the  House 
of  Peers,  and  have  to  this  day  (together  with  the  judges,  &c.),  their 
regular  writs  of  summons ;  but  whenever  of  late  years  they  have 
been  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  their  attendance  here  has 
Allien  into  disuse. 

Another  privilege  is,  that  every  peer,  by  licence  from  the  sove- 
reign, may  make  any  other  lord  of  parliament  his  proxy,  to  vote  for 
him  in  his  absence.  A  privilege  which  a  member  of  the  other  house 
ean  by  no  means  have,  as  he  is  himself  but  a  proxy  for  a  multitude 
of  other  people. 

Each  peer  has  also  a  right,  by  leave  of  the  house,  when  a  vote 
passes  contrary  to  his  sentiments,  to  enter  his  dissent  on  the  journals 
pf  the  house,  with  the  reasons  for  such  dissent ;  which  is  usually 
styled  his  protest. 

All  bills  likewise,  that  may  in  their  consequences  any  way  affect 
the  right  of  the  peerage,  are  by  the  custom  of  parliament  to  have 
their  first  rise  and  beginning  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  to  suffer 
no  changes  or  amendments  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Y.  The  peculiar  laws  and  customs  of  the  House  of  Commons  relate 
principally  to  the  raising  of  taxes,  and  the  elections  of  members  to 
aerve  in  parliament. 

First,  with  regard  to  taxes :  it  is  the  ancient  indisputable  privilege 
and  right  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  all  grants  of  subsidies  or 
parliamentary  aids  do  begin  in  their  house,  and  are  first  bestowed  by 
them ;  although  their  grants  are  not  effectual  until  they  have  the 
assent  of  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature.  The  loids  being  a 
permanent  hereditary  body,  created  at  pleasure  by  the  sovereign,  are 
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supposed  more  liaHe  to' be  infinenoed  by  the  crown,  and  when  once 
influenced  to  continue  so,  than  the  commons,  who  are  a  temporary 
elective  body,  freely  nominated  by  the  people.  It  would  therefore 
be  extremely  dangerous  to  give  the  lords  any  power  of  framing  new 
taxes  for  the  subject :  it  is  sufficient  that  they  have  a  power  of  reject- 
ing, if  they  think  the  commons  too  lavish  or  improvident  in  their 
grants.  But  so  reasonably  jealous  are  the  commons  of  this  valuable 
privilege,  that  herein  they  will  not  suffer  the  other  house  to  exert 
any  power  but  that  ^f  rejecting;  they  will  not  permit  the  least 
alteration  or  amendment  to  be  made  by  the  lords  to  the  mode  of 
taxing  the  people  by  a  money  bill;  under  which  appellation  are 
included  all  bills  by  which  money  is  directed  to  be  raised  upon  the 
subject^  for  any  purpose  or  in  any  shape  whatsoever ;  either  for  the 
exigencies  of  government,  and  collected  from  the  kingdom  in  general, 
as  the  property-tax;  or  for  private  benefit,  and  collected  in  any 
particular  district^  as  by  turnpikes,  parish  rates,  and  the  like. 

Next  with  regard  to  the  elections  of  knights,  citizens,  and  bur- 
gesses ;  we  may  observe  that  herein  consists  the  exercise  of  the 
democratic  part  of  our  constitution :  for  in  a  democracy  there  can  be 
no  exercise  of  sovereignty  but  by  suffrage,  which  is  the  declaration 
of  the  people's  wilL  In  all  democracies  therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  regulate  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  the  suffrages 
are  to  be  given.  In  England,  where  the  people  do  not  debate  in  a 
collective  body,  but  by  representation,  the  exercise  of  this  sovereignty 
consists  in  the  choice  of  representatives.  The  laws  have  therefore 
guarded  against  abuse  of  this  power,  by  many  provisions,  which  may 
be  reduced  to  these  three  points :  1.  The  qualifications  of  the  elec- 
tors. 2.  The  qualifications  of  the  elected.  3.  The  proceedings  at 
elections. 

1.  As  to  the  qualifications  of  the  electors.  The  true  reason  of 
requiring  any  qualification,  with  regard  to  property,  in  voters,  is  to 
exclude  such  persons  as  are  in  so  mean  a  situation  that  they  are 
esteemed  to  have  no  will  of  their  own.  If  these  persons  had  votes, 
they  would  be  tempted  to  dispose  of  them  imder  some  undue 
influence  or  other.  This  would  give  a  great,  an  artful,  or  a 
wealthy  man,  a  larger  share  in  elections  than  is  consistent  with 
general  liberty.  If  it  were  probable  that  every  man  would  give  his 
vote  freely  and  without  influence  of  any  kind,  then,  upon,  the  true 
theory  and  general  principles  of  liberty,  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity, however  poor,  should  have  a  vote  ii^  electing  those  delegates, 
to  whose  chaise  is  committed  the  disposal  of  his  property,  his 
liberty,  and  his  life.  But  since  that  can  hardly  be  expected  in  per- 
sons of  indigent  fortunes,  or  such  as  are  under  the  immediate  domi- 
nion of  others,  all  popular  states  have  been  obliged  to  establish 
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oertarn  qtialificationB ;  whereby  some  are  excluded  from  voting,  in 
order  to  set  other  individuaLs,  whose  wills  may  be  supposed  inde- 
pendent, more  thoroughly  upon  a  level  with  each  other.  In  this 
way  it  is  supposed  that  such  only  are  entirely  excluded  as  can  have 
no  will  of  ^eir  own,  and  that  there  is  haidly  a  free  agent  to  be 
found,  who  is  not  entitled  to  a  vote  in  some  place  or  other  in  the 
kingdom.  Be  that  sa  it  may,  wealth,  or  property,  is  by  no  means 
disregarded  in  elections ;  for  though  the  richest  man  has  only  one 
vote  at  one  place,  yet  if  his  property  be  at  all  diffused,  he  has  pro- 
bably a  right  to  vote  at  more  places  than  one,  and  therefore  has 
many  representatives. 

But  to  return  to  our  qualifications ;  and  first  those  of  electors  for 
knights  of  the  shire.  By  statute  8  Hen.  YI.  c  7,  and  subsequent 
acts,  the  knights  of  the  shire  are  to  be  chosen  by  people  whereof 
every  man  shall  have  freehold  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings  by  the 
year  within  the  county ;  which  is  to  be  clear  of  all  charges  and 
deductions  except  parliamentary  and  parochial  taxes.  The  knights 
of  shires  are  the  representatives  of  tiie  landed  interest :  and  their 
electors  must  therefore  have  estates  within  the  county  represented ; 
and  these  estates  must  have  been  freehold ;  because  beneficial  leases 
were  not  in  use  at  the  making  of  these  statutes,  and  copyholders 
were  then  little  better  than  villeins,  absolutely  dependent  upon  their 
lords :  and  this  freehold  must  have  been  of  forty  shillings  annual 
value,  because  that  sum  would  then,  with  proper  industry,  have 
furnished  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  rendered  the  freeholder,  if  he 
pleased,  an  independent  man.  This  forty  shilling  freehold  continued 
to  be  the  sole  qualification  of  a  county  elector  long  after  leasehold 
property  had  become  of  great  value  and  importance,  and  copyhold 
tenure  as  unobjectionable  for  all  practical  purposes  as  freehold.  For 
the  owners  of  these  two  kinds  of  property  were  only  admitted  to  the 
franchise  in  1832,  when  a  great  change  was  made,  not  only  in  the 
qualifications  of  electors,  but  also  in  the  distribution  of  seats.  This 
was  effected  by  the  2  Will  IV.  a  45,  usually  called  the  Reform  Act ; 
under  which  statute  the  electors  of  knights  of  the  shire  may  now  be 
said  to  consist  of  four  classes,  freeholders^  copyholders,  leaseholders, 
and  occupiers  of  land  within  the  county.  , 

1.  A  freehold  of  forty  shillings  annual  value  is  still  the  distin- 
guishing qualification  of  a  county  elector. 

2.  The  owner  of  an  estate  for  life  is  not  qualified  as  an  elector  unless 
it  be  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds  above  all  charges ;  a  new  qualifica- 
tion, and  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  Reform  Act,  which  may 
thus  be  said  to  have  conferred  the  franchise  generally  on  all  owners 
of  property  of  the  annual  value  of  ten  pounds. 

3.  Leaseholders  for  any  term  created  originally  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  sixty  years,  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds ;  or  for  any  term 
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created  ongiiially  for  a  period  of  not  lesB  than  twenty  years^  oi  the 
▼aloe  of  fifty  pounds,  were  also  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  the 
franchise  in  1832.    FinaUy, 

4.  Oocupiers  as  tenants  nnder  one  landlord,  oi  property  for  which 
they  pay  a  rent  of  not  less  than  fifty  pounds,  became  entitled  to  yote 
in  the  counties. 

As  for  the  electors  of  citi^ns  or  burgesses,  these  are  supposed  to 
be  the  mercantile  part  or  trading  interest  of  this  kingdom.  But  as 
trade  is  of  a  fluctuating  nature,  and  seldom  long  fixed  in  a  place,  it 
was  formerly  left  to  the  crown  to  summon,  pro  re  natd,  the  most 
flourishing  towns  to  send  representatives  to  parliament.  So  that  as 
towns  increased  in  trade,  and  grew  populous,  they  were  admitted  to 
a  share  in  the  l^;islature.  But  the  misfortune  was,  that  the  deserted 
boroughs  continued  to  be  summoned,  as  well  as  those  to  whom  their 
trade  and  inhabitants  were  transferred ;  except  a  few  which  petitioned 
to  be  eased  of  the  expense,  then  usual,  of  maintaining  their  mem- 
ben  :  four  shillings  a  day  being  allowed  for  a  knight  of  the  shire, 
and  two  shillings  for  a  citizen  or  burgess ;  which  was  the  rate  of 
wages  established  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  The  universities 
were  not  empowered  to  send  burgesses  to  parliament,  till  King 
James  I.  indulged  them  with  the  permanent  privilege  to  send  con- 
stantly two  of  their  own  body,  to  serve  for  those  students,  who, 
though  useful  members  of  the  community,  were  neither  concerned 
in  the  landed  nor  the  trading  interest ;  and  to  protect  in  the  legisla- 
ture the  rights  of  the  republic  of  letters. 

The  right  to  vote  in  boroughs  is  still  various,  depending  entirely 
on  the  several  charters,  customs,  and  constitutions  of  the  respective 
places.  But  the  Reform  Act  introduced  something  like  uniformity ; 
for  while  it  preserved  many  then  existing  rights,  it  conferred  the 
franohise  on  a  new  class  of  electors,  whose  rights  were  made  to 
depend  on  the  occupation  of  property.    Thus, 

X.  Dvery  burgess  or  freeman  possessing  the  right  at  the  time  is 
declared  entitled  to  the  franchise,  but  no  qualification  is  to  be  obtain- 
able by  the  freedom  of  a  borough  for  the  future.* 

2.  'i'he  franchise  is  preserved  to  the  resident  freeholders  or  burgage 
tenants  In  cities  or  towns,  being  counties  of  themselves. 

3.  The  right  of  voting  is  for  the  first  time  conferred  on  every 
occupier  of  premises  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds,  rated  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  This  qualification  was  the  principal  feature  of  the  Reform 
Act,  so  far  as  regards  the  borough  electors ;  and  in  the  new  parlia- 
mentary boroughs  created  by  the  statute,  such  as  Birmingham  and 
Manchester,  the  electors  consist  entirely  of  persons  thus  qualified. 

*  Exoiept  in  the  city  of  London,  where  the  lirerymen  continue  entitled  to 
rote  in  the  election  of  the  members  for  the  citv. 
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Fonnerly,  the  Tight  of  each  elector  to  vote  was  Bscertained  at  the 
tiine  of  the  election,  and  as  he  tendered  his  vote ;  so  that,  unless 
prepared  with  evidence  of  his  title,  his  vote,  if  objected  to,  might 
be  refused  altogether,  the  polling  at  one  election  not  unfrequently 
extending  through  fourteen  days  of  animated  legal  discussion,  in 
presence  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county  or  other  returning  officer  and 
his  legal  asseiSsors,  whose  decisions  might  afterwards  form  tjie  subject 
of  a  scrutiny,  lasting  for  months  and  involving  enormous  expense. 
This  method  of  taking  votes  was  put  an  end  to  in  1832 ;  and  a 
register  of  electors  is  now  made  up  annually,, alike  for  the  counties 
as  for  the  cities  and  boroughs ;  the  appearance  of  a  person's  name  on 
this  register  being  decisive  of  his  right  to  vote ;  its  absence  equally 
conclusive  as  to  his  want  of  qualification. 

These  lists  are  annually  revised  by  barristei*s,  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  who,  after  public  notice,  hold  courts  for  settling  the  lists ;  at 
which  the  overseers,  claimants,  and  objectors  attend ;  the  barrister 
then,  on  hearing  the  parties,  adding  or  expunging  names,  and 
m^tlting  alterations  in  the  lists  according  as  he  finds  the  claims  or 
objections  to  be  well  foxmded.  An  appeal  from  his  decision  may 
be  allowed  by  him ;  and  if  allowed,  is  determined  by  the  court  of 
Gammon  Pleas. 

Kext,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  persons  to  be  elected  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Some  of  these  depend  upon  the  law  and 
custom  of  parliament,  declared  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  others 
upon  certain  statutes.  And  from  these  it  appears :  1.  That  they  must 
not  be  aliens  bom,  or  minors,  idiots,  lunatics,  or  outlaws  in  criminal 
prosecutions.  2.  That  they  must  not  be  any  of  the  judges,  nor  of 
the  representative  peers  of  Ireland,  nor  of  the  commissioners  in 
bankruptcy,  police  magistrates,  or  revising  barristers;  nor  of  the 
clergy,  for  they  sit  in  the  convocation;  nor  persons  attainted  of 
treason  or  felony,  for  they  are  unfit  to  sit  anywhere.  3.  That 
aheriffis  of  counties,  and  mayors  of  boroughs  are  not  eligible  in  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  as  being  returning  officers;  but  that  the 
sheriffis  of  one  county  are  eligible  to  be  knights  of  another.  4.  That 
no  persons  concerned  in  the  management  of  any  duties  or  taxes 
created  since  1692,  except  the  commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  nor 
any  of  a  long  list  of  public  officials  mentioned  in  different  statutes 
are  capable  of  being  elected.  5.  That  no  person  holding  a  con- 
tract on  account  of  the  public  service,  is  capable  of  being  elected,  or 
sitting  as  a  member  during  the  time  he  executes  or  holds  such  con- 
tract. 6.  That  no  person  having  a  pension  under  the  crown  during 
pleasure,  or  for  any  term  of  years,  is  capable  of  being  elected  or  sit- 
ting. 7.  That  if  any  member  accepts  an  office  under  the  crown 
(except  an  officer  in  the  army  or  navy  accepting  a  new  conmiission), 
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his  seat  is  roid ;  bat  such  member  is  oapable  of  being  Te-elected. 
8.  That  if  any  candidate  is  declared  guilty  of  bribery,  treating,  or  un- 
due influence,  he  is  incapable  oi  being  elected,  or  sitting  in  par- 
liament for  the  particular  place  during  the  parliament  then  in  exist- 
ence. Subject  to  these  standing  restrictions  and  disqualifications, 
every  subject  of  the  jealm  is  eligible  of  common  right :  though  there 
are  instances  wherein  persons  in  particular  circumstances  have  for- 
feited that  common  right,  and  have  been  declared  ineligible /or  that 
padiament  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or /or  ever  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature. 

3.  The  third  pointy  regarding  elections,  ia  the  method  cf  proceeding 
therein.  This  is  also  regulated  by  the  law  of  parliament^  and  by 
several  statutes;  all  which  I  shall  blend  together,  and  extract 
out  of  them  a  summary  account  of  the  method  of  proceeding  to 
elections. 

As  soon  as  the  parliament  is  summoned,  the  lord  chancellor,  or 
if  a  vacancy  happens  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  the  speaker 
sends  his  warrant  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in  chancery;  who 
thereupon  issues  out  writs  to  the  proper  retumii^  officers,  com- 
manding them  to  elect  their  members.  Elections  of  knights  of  the 
shire  must  be  proceeded  to  by  the  sheriffs  in  person,  not  later  than 
the  twelfth,  nor  sooner  than  the  sixth  day  after  proclamation  for 
that  purpose  made  within  two  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  writ. 
Elections  in  cities  and  boroughs  must  be  within  six  days  after  the 
receipt  of  the  writ,  of  which  day  the  returning  officer  is  required  to 
give  three  days'  clear  notice. 

And,  as  it  is  essential  to  the  very  being  of  parliament,  that  elec- 
tions should  be  absolutely  free,  therefore  all  undue  influences  upon 
the  electors  are  illegal,  and  strongly  prohibited.  As  soon  therefore 
as  the  time  and  place  of  election  are  flxed,  notice  is  given  to  the 
secretary-atowar,  and  all  soldiers  within  two  miles  of  the  place  of 
nomination  or  taking  of  the  poll,  are  required  to  remain  within  their 
barracks.  Biots  likewise  have  been  frequently  determined  to  make 
an  election  void.  By  vote  also  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  whom 
alone  belongs  the  power  of  determining  contested  elections,  no  lord 
of  parliament,  or  lord  lieutenant  of  a  county,  has  any  right  to  intei> 
fere  in  the  election  of  commoners ;  and,  by  statute,  the  lord  warden 
of  the  ciuque  ports  shall  net  recommend  any  members  there.  If  any 
officer  of  the  excise,  customs,  stamps,  or  certain  other  branches  of  the 
revenue,  presume  to  intermeddle  in  elections,  by  persuading  any 
voter,  or  dissuading  him,  he  forfeits  100^  and  is  disabled  to  hold  any 
office. 

Thus  are  the  electors  of  one  branch  of  the  legialatore  iecuxed 
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from  any  undue  inflnenoe  from  either  of  the  other  iwo,  and  from  aH 
external  vidence  and  oompalsion.  But  the  greatest  danger  is  that 
in  which  themselves  co-operate,  by  the  infamous  practice  of  bribery 
and  corruption ;  to  prevent  which  various  statutes  have  been  passed 
from  time  to  time ;  by  which  bribery  and  the  using  of  undue  influ- 
ence are  made  misdemeanours ;  candidates  offending  are  disqualified 
from  sitting  in  parliament,  and  other  guilty  persons  from  being 
admitted  to  or  continuing  on  the  register  of  electors. 

Undue  influence  being  thus  (I  wish  the  depravity  of  mankind 
would  permit  me  to  say,  eflectually)  guarded  against,  the  election  is 
to  be  proc€«ded  to  on  the  day  appointed ;  the  sheriff  or  other  return- 
ing officer  first  taking  an  oath  against  bribery,  and  for  the  due 
execution  of  his  office.  The  election  in  the  first  instance  is  deter- 
mined, after  the  n<»nination  of  the  candidates,  by  a  show  of  hands ; 
but  if  a  poll  be  demanded,  the  proceedings  are  for  that  purpose 
adjourned,  in  the  case  of  county  elections,  until  the  next  day  but 
two  after  the  day  of  nomination,  and  in  the  case  of  cities  and  boroughs 
until  the  following  day. 

In  all  elections,  except  in  the  universities,  only  one  day  is  allowed 
for  recording  the  votes,  this  limitation  of  the  time  for  pdling  being 
found  in  practice  very  conducive  to  the  purity  of  elections.  In  the 
universities,  on  accoont  of  the  distance  many  of  the  electors  may  have 
to  travel,  the  polling  may  continue  for  five  days.  If,  however,  the 
proceedings  at  any  election  are  interrupted  or  obstracted  by  riot  or 
open  violence,  the  returning  officer  may  adjourn  the  nomination  or 
the  taking  of  the  poll  at  any  particular  place  until  the  following 
day,  and  so  on  from  time  to  time  until  the  interruption  has  ceased. 

At  the  polling,  the  only  duty  of  the  returning  officer  now  is  to 
inquire  for  whom  the  elector  votes,  such  vote  being  then  recorded  by 
the  poll-clerks  in  the  poU-books.  In  county  elections,  after  the  close 
of  the  poll,  the  books  are  sealed  and  delivered  to  the  sheriff",  who  on 
the  next  day  but  one  opens  them,  casts  up  the  number  of  votes,  and 
declaring  the  state  of  the  poll,  makes  proclamation  of  the  member  or 
members  chosen.  In  borough  elections  the  returning  officer  may 
declare  the  final  state  of  the  poll,  either  on  its  close  or  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

The  election  being  closed,  the  returning  officer  returns  the  writ, 
with  the  names  of  the  persons  elected,  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in 
chancery,  the  members  returned  by  him  being  the  sitting  members, 
until  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  petition,  shall  adjudge  the  return 
to  be  false  or  illegaL  The  form  and  manner  of  proceeding  upon  such 
petition  are  now  regulated  by  the  statute  11  &  12  Vict  c.  98,  under 
the  provisions  of  which  a  select  committee  of  five  members  is 
uppinXiod.  and  swom  to  inquire  into  the  aU^ations  of  the  petition, 
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And  report  the  decisioa  to  the  house.  And  this  a1)stract  of  the 
proceedings  at  elections  of  knights,  citisen8,and  bnrgesses,  concludes 
our  inquiries  into  the  laws  and  customs  more  peculiarly  relative  to 
the  House  of  Commons. 

YI.  I  proceed  then,  sixthly,  to  the  method  of  making  laws ;  which 
is  much  the  same  in  both  houses :  and  I  shall  touch  it  very  briefly, 
beginning  in  the  House  of  CJommons.  But,  first,  I  must  premise,  that 
for  despatch  of  business  each  house  of  parliament  has  its  speaker. 
The  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  lord  chancellor,  or  keeper 
of  the  sovereign's  great  seal,  or  any  other  appointed  by  royal  com- 
mission :  and  if  none  be  so  appointed,  the  House  of  Lordi^  may  elect. 
The  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  chosen  by  the  house ;  but 
must  be  approved  by  tKe  sovereign.  In  each  house  the  act  of  the 
majority  binds  the  whole ;  and  this  majority  is  declared  by  votes 
openly  and  publicly  given. 

To  bring  a  bill  into  the  house,  if  the  relief  sought  by  it  is  of  a 
private  nature,  it  is  first  necessary  to  prefer  a  petition ;  which  must 
be  presented  by  a  member,  and  usually  sets  forth  the  grievance 
desired  to  be  remedied.  This  petition  (when  founded  on  fiicts  that 
may  be  in  their  nature  disputed)  is  referred  to  a  committee  of  mem- 
bers, who  examine  the  matter  alleged,  and  accordingly  report  it  to 
the  house ;  and  then  (or  otherwise,  upon  the  mere  petition)  leave  is 
given  to  bring  in  the  bill.  In  public  matters  the  bill  is  brought  in 
upon  motion  made  to  the  house,  without  any  petition  at  alL 

The  persons  directed  to  bring  in  the  bill  present  it  in  a  competent 
time  to  the  house,  drawn  out  and  printed,  with  a  multitude  of  italics, 
where  anything  occurs  that  is  dubious,  or  necessary  to  be  settled  by 
the  parliament  itself  (such  especially  as  the  precise  dates  of  times, 
the  nature  and  quantities  of  penalties,  or  of  any  sums  of  money  to 
be  raised),  which  italics  are  theoreti(»lly  blanks,  or  void  spaces, 
being  indeed  only  the  skeleton  of  the  bill  In  the  House  of  Lords,  if 
the  bill  begins  there,  it  is  (when  of  a  private  nature)  referred  to  two 
of  the  judges,  to  examine  and  report  the  state  of  the  facts  alleged,  to 
see  that  all  necessary  parties  consent,  and  to  settle  all  points  of 
technical  propriety.  This  is  read  a  first  time,  and  at  a  convenient 
distance  a  second  time ;  and  after  each  reading  the  speaker  opens  to 
the  house  the  substance  of  the  bill,  and  puts  the  question  whether  it 
shall  proceed  any  further.  The  introduction  of  the  bill  may  be 
originally  opposed,  as  the  bill  itself  may  at  either  of  the  readings ; 
and,  if  the  opposition  succeeds,  the  bill  must  be  dropped  for  that 
session ;  as  it  must  also,  if  opposed  with  success  in  any  of  the  subse- 
quent stages. 

After  the  second  reading  it  is  committed,  that  is,  inferred  to  a 
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oommittee,  which  is  either  selected  by  the  house  in  matters  of  small 
importance,  or  else,  upon  a  bill  of  consequence,  the  house  resolves 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house:  to  form  which,  the 
speaker  quits  the  chair  (another  member  being  appointed  chairman), 
and  may  sit  and  debate  as  a  private  member.  In  these  committees 
the  bill  is  debated  clause  by  clause,  amendments  made,  the  blanks 
filled  up,  and  sometimes  the  bill  entirely  new-modelled.  After  it 
has  gone  through  the  committee,  the  chairman  reports  it  to  the 
house  with  such  amendments  as  the  committee  have  made ;  and 
then  the  house  reconsiders  the  whole  bill  again,  and  the  question  is 
put  upon  every  clause  and  amendment.  When  the  house  has  agreed 
or  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  committee,  and  sometimes 
added  new  amendments  of  its  own,  the  bill  is  then  in  due  course 
read  a  third  time,  and  amendments  are  sometimes  then  made  to  it, 
and  new  clauses  added.  The  speaker  then  again  opens  the  contents, 
and  holding  it  up  in  his  hands,  puts  the  question,  whether  the  bill 
shall  pass?  If  this  is  i^reed  to,  the  title  to  it  is  then  settled ;  after 
which  one  of  the  membera  is  directed  to  carry  it  to  the  lords,  and 
desire  their  concurrence ;  who,  attended  by  several  more,  carries  it  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  there  delivers  it  to  their  speaker, 
who  comes  down  from  his  woolsack  to  receive  it. 

It  there  passes  through  the  same  forms,  and,  if  rejected,  no  more 
notice  is  t^en,  but  it  passes  mb  silentiOf  to  prevent  unbecoming 
altercations.  But  if  it  is  agreed  to,  the  lords  send  a  message  (upon 
matters  of  high  dignity  and  importance,  by  two  of  the  judges),  that 
they  have  agreed  to  the  same :  and  the  bill  remains  with  the  lords 
if  they  have  made  no  amendment  to  it.  But  if  any  amendments  are 
made,  such  amendments  are  sent  down  with  the  bill,  to  receive  the 
concurrence  of  the  commons.  If  the  commons  disagree  to  the 
amendments,  a  conference  usually  follows  between  members  de- 
puted from  each  house ;  who,  for  the  most  part,  settle  and  adjust 
the  difference :  but,  if  both  houses  remain  inflexible,  the  bill  is 
dropped.  If  the  commons  agree  to  the  amendments,  the  bill  is  sent 
back  to  the  lords  by  one  of  the  members,  with  a  message  to  acquaint 
them  therewith.  The  same  forms  are  observed,  mutatis  mutandis, 
when  the  bill  begins  in  the  House  of  Lords.  And  when  both  houses 
have  done  with  any  bill,  it  always  is  deposited  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  to  wait  the  royal  assent ;  except  in  the  case  of  a  bill  of  supply, 
which,  after  receiving  the  concurrence  of  the  lords,  is  sent  back  to 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  royal  assent  may  be  given  in  two  ways :  1.  In  person ;  when 
the  sovereign  comes  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  sending  for  the  com- 
mons to  the  bar,  the  titles  of  all  the  bills  that  have  passed  both 
houses  are  read;  and  the  royal  answer  is  declared  by  the  clerk  of 
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the  parliament  If  the  sovereign  consents  to  a  public  bill,  the  deik 
usually  declares,  **  le  roy  (or  la  reine)  U  veui,  the  king  (or  the  queen) 
**  wills  it  so  to  be ;"  if  to  a  private  bUI,  '^soii/aU  eomme  U  est  denr^ 
**  be  it  as  it  is  desired."  If  the  sovereign  refoses  his  assent,  it  is  in 
the  gentle  language  of  "  2^  roy  ^aviaeroj  the  king  will  advise  upon 
**  it"  When  a  bill  of  supply  is  passed,  it  is  carried  up  and  presented 
to  the  king  by  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  royal 
assent  is  thus  expressed,  **U  roy  refnercie  ses  loyal  wbjeetSj  accqpte 
*  leur  henevcienee^  et  auati  le  veut,  the  king  thanks  his  loyal  subjects, 
'  accepts  their  benevc^ence,  and  wills  it  so  to  be."  The  crown  may 
give  its  assent  to  bills  by  letters  patent  or  commission  under  its 
great  seal,  which  are  notified  to  both  houses  assembled  together  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  And,  when  the  bill  has  received  the  royal 
assent  in  either  of  these  ways,  it  is  then,  and  not  before,  a  statute  or 
act  of  parliament 

This  statute  is  plaoed  among  the  records  of  the  kingdom,  there 
needing  no  formal  promulgation  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law,  because 
every  man  in  England  is,  in  judgment  of  law,  party  to  making  an 
act  of  parliament,  being  present  thereat  by  his  representatives.  And 
a  statute  thus  made  is  the  exercise  of  the  highest  authority  that 
this  kingdom  acknowledges  upon  earth.  It  has  power  to  bind  every 
subject  in  the  land,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging;  nay, 
even  the  sovereign  himself,  if  particularly  named  therein.  And  it 
cannot  be  altered,  amended,  dispensed  with,  suspended,  or  repealed, 
but  in  the  same  forms  and  by  the  same  authority  of  parliament 

yn.  There  remains  only,  in  the  seventh  and  last  place,  to  add  a 
word  or  two  concerning  the  manner  in  which  parliaments  may  be 
adjourned,  prorogued,  or  dissolved. 

An  cuyownment  is  no  more  than  a  continuance  of  the  session  from 
one  day  to  smother,  as  the  word  itself  signifies :  and  this  is  done  by 
the  authority  of  each  house  separately  every  day ;  and  sometimes  for 
a  fortnight  or  a  month  together,  as  at  Christmas  or  Easter,  or  upon 
other  particular  occasions.  But  the  adjournment  of  one  house  is  no 
adjournment  of  the  other.  A  prorogation  is  the  continuance  of  the 
parliament  from  one  session  to  another,  as  an  adjournment  is  the 
continuation  of  the  session  from  day  to  day.  This  is  done  by  the 
royal  authority,  expressed  either  by  the  lord  chancellor  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sovereign,  or  by  commission  from  the  crown,  or  fre- 
quently by  proclamation.  Both  houses  are  necessarily  prorogued  at 
the  same  time,  it  being  a  prorogation  not  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or 
Commons,  but  of  the  parliajnent 

A  dissolution  is  the  civil  death  of  the  parliament ;  and  this  may 
bo  effected  three  ways :  1.  By  the  sovereign's  will,  expressed  either 
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in  peraoQ  or  hy  representation.  For,  as  the  crown  has  the  sole  right 
of  oonvening  iAie  parliament,  so  also  it  is  a  branch  of  the  royal  pre« 
rogative,  that  he  may  prorogue  the  parliament  for  a  time,  or  pat  a 
final  period  to  its  existence.  If  nothing  had  a  right  to  prorogue  or 
dissolve  a  parliament  bnt  itself,  it  might  happen  to  become  perpetual. 
It  is,  therefore,  extremely  necessary  that  the  crown  should  be 
empowered  to  regulate  the  duration  of  these  assemblies,  xmder  the 
limitations  which  the  English  constitution  has  prescribed :  so  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  they  may  frequently  and  regularly  come  together 
for  the  despatch  of  business,  and  redress  of  grieyances ;  and  may  not, 
on  the  other,  even  with  the  consent  of  tiie  crown,  be  continued  to  an 
inconyenient  or  unconstitutional  length. 

2.  A  parliament  may  be  dissolved  by  the  demise  of  the  crown. 
This  dissolution  formerly  happened  immediately  upon  the  death  <^ 
the  reigning  soyereign ;  for  he  being  considered  in  law  as  the  head 
of  the  parliament,  that  failing,  the  whole  body  was  held  to  be 
extinct*  But  calling  a  new  parliament  immediately  on  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  successor  being  found  inconyenienty  and  dangers  being 
apprehended  from  haying  no  parliament  in  being  in  case  of  a  dis- 
puted succession,  it  is  provided  by  several  statutes  that  the  parlia- 
ment in  being  shall  continue  for  six  months  after  the  death  of 
any  king  or  queen,  unless  sooner  prorogued  or  dissolved  by  the 
successor. 

3.  Lastly,  a  parliament  may  be  dissolved  or  expire  by  length  of 
time.  For  if  either  the  l^islative  body  were  perpetual ;  or  might 
last  for  the  life  of  the  prince  who  ccHivened  them,  as  formerly ;  and 
were  so  to  be  supplied,  by  occasionally  filling  the  vacancies  with  new 
representatives;  in  these  cases,  if  it  were  once  corrupted,  the  evil 
would  be  past  all  remedy :  but  when  different  bodies  succeed  each 
other,  if  the  people  see  cause  to  disapprove  of  the  present,  they  may 
rectify  its  £auits  in  the  next.  As  our  constitution  now  stands  the 
parliament  mnst  expire,  or  die  a  natural  death,  at  the  end  of  every 
seventh  year,  if  not  sooner  dissolved  by  the  royal  pren^ative. 
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CHAPTEB  IIL 

OF  THE  SOVEREIGN  AND  HIS  TITLE. 

The  crown  hereditaiy — ^Title  defeasible  by  act  of  parliament — ^Historical  view 
of  the  soooeisioB — Rerolatioo  of  1688 — The  Act  of  Settlement. 

The  supreme  executive  power  of  these  kingdoms  is  vested  by  our 
laws  in  a  single  person,  the  king  or  queen ;  for  it  matters  not  to 
which  sex  the  crown  descends :  but  the  person  entitled  to  it,  whether 
male  or  female,  is  immediately  invested  with  all  the  ensigns,  rights, 
and  prerogatives  of  sovereign  power.  This  power  being  thus  vested 
in  a  single  person,  it  became  necessary  to  the  freedom  and  peace  of 
the  state,  that  a  rule  should  be  laid  down,  to  mark  out  with  pre- 
cision who  is  that  single  person,  to  whom  are  committed  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  community;  and  to  whom,  in  return,  the 
allegiance  of  every  individual  is  due ;  and  our  constitution  accord- 
ingly has  not  left  ns  in  the  dark  upon  this  material  occasion. 

The  grand  fundamental  maxim  upon  which  the  jtu  coronaSj  or 
right  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms,  depends,  I  take 
to  be  this :  **  that  the  crown  is,  by  common  law  and  constitutional 
**  custom,  hereditary;  and  this  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself;  but 
^  that  the  right  of  inheritance  may  from  time  to  time  be  changed  or 
**  limited  by  act  of  parliament ;  under  which  limitations  the  crown 
•*  still  continues  hereditary." 

1.  First,  it  is  in  general  hereditary,  or  descendible  to  the  next 
heir,  on  the  death  or  demise  of  the  last  proprietor.  Yet  while  I 
assert  an  hereditary,  I  by  no  means  intend  a  Jure  dMno  title  to  the 
throne.  Such  a  title  may  have  subsisted  under  the  theocratic  esta- 
blishments of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Palestine,  but  it  never'  yet 
subsisted  in  any  other  country.  So  that  the  hereditary  right  which 
the  laws  of  England  acknowledge,  owes  its  origin  to  the  founders  of 
our  constitution,  and  to  them  only.  They  might,  if  they  had  thought 
proper,  have  made  it  an  elective  monarchy ;  but  they  rather  chose 
to  establish  originally  a  succession  by  inheritance.  This  has  been 
acquiesced  in  by  general  consent ;  and  ripened  by  degrees  into  com- 
mon law :  the  very  same  title  that  every  private  man  has  to  his 
own  estate.  Lands  are  not  naturally  descendible  any  more  than 
thrones ;  but  the  law  has  thought  proper,  for  the  benefit  and  peace 
of  the  public,  to  establish  hereditary  succession  in  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other. 

2.  But,  secondly,  as  to  the  particular  mode  of  inheritance,  it  in 
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general  corresponds  with  the  feudal  path  of  descents,  chalked  out  by 
the  law  in  succession  to  landed  estates.  Like  estates,  the  crown  will 
descend  lineally  to  the  issue  of  the  reigning  monarch,  as  it  did  from 
King  John  to  Richard  II.,  through  a  regular  pedigree  of  six  lineal 
generations.  As  in  common  descents,  the  preference  of  males  to 
females,  and  the  right  of  primogeniture  among  the  males,  are  strictly 
adhered  to.  Thus  Edward  Y.  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  preference 
to  Richard  his  younger  brother,  and  Elizabeth  his  elder  sister.  Like 
lands  or  tenements,  the  crown,  on  failure  of  the  male  line,  descends, 
to  the  issue  female.  Thus  Mary  L  succeeded  to  Edward  YI.,  and 
the  line  of  Margaret  Queen  of  Scots,  the  daughter  of  Henry  YIL, 
succeeded  on  failure  of  the  line  of  Henry  YIII.,  his  son.  But  among 
the  females,  the  crown  descends  by  right  of  primogeniture  to  the 
eldest  daughter  only  and  her  issue ;  and  not^  as  in  common  inheri- 
tances, to  all  the  daughters  at  once ;  the  evident  necessity  of  a  sole 
succession  to  the  throne  having  occasioned  the  royal  law  of  descents 
to  depart  from  the  common  law  in  this  respect ;  and  therefore  Queen 
Mary,  on  the  death  of  her  brother,  succeeded  to  the  crown  alone, 
and  not  in  partnership  with  her  sister  Elizabeth.  Again,  the  doctrine 
of  representation  prevails  in  the  descent  of  the  crown,  as  it  does  in 
other  inheritances ;  whereby  the  linea)  descendants  of  any  person 
deceased  stand  in  the  same  place  as  their  ancestor,  if  living,  would 
have  done.  Thus  Richard  II.  succeeded  his  grandfather  Edward  III., 
in  right  of  his  father  the  Black  Prince,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  his 
uncles,  his  grandfJEither's  younger  children.  Lastly,  on  failure  of 
lineal  descendants,  the  crown  goes  to  the  next  collateral  relations  of 
the  late  king ;  provided  they  are  lineally  descended  from  the  blood- 
royal,  that  is  from  th^  royal  stock  which  originally  acquired  the 
crown.  Thus  Henry  I.  succeeded  to  William  II.,  John  to  Richard  L, 
and  James  L  to  Elizabeth,  being  all  derived  from  the  Conqueror, 
who  was  then  the  only  regal  stock* 

3.  The  doctrine  of  hereditary  ri^t  does  by  no  means  imply  an 
indefeamhle  right  to  the  throne.  It  is  unquestionably  in  the  breast 
of  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  this  kingdom  to  defeat  this 
hereditary  right ;  and,  by  particular  limitations  and  provisions,  to 
exclude  the  immediate  heir,  and  vest  the  inheritance  in  any  one  else. 

4.  But,  fourthly,  however  the  crown  may  be  limited  or  trans- 
ferred, it  still  retains  its  descendible  quality,  and  becomes  hereditary 
in  the  wearer  of  it  And  hence  the  king  is  said  never  to  die,  in  his 
political  capacity ;  though,  in  oonmion  with  other  men,  he  is  subject 
to  mortality  in  his  natural :  because  immediately  upon  the  natural 
death  of  Henry,  William,  or  Edward,  the  sovereign  survives  in  his 
successor.  For  the  right  of  the  crown  vests,  eo  instanti,  upon  his 
heir;  either  the  hcBres  natus^  if  the  course  of  descent  remains  unim-. 
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peached,  or  the  hKresfactM,  if  the  inheritance  he  nnder  any  particular 
lettlemeni.  So  that  there  can  be  no  inUrregnum ;  but  the  right  of 
Borereignty  is  fully  invested  in  the  successor  by  the  very  descent  of 
the  cro?m.  And  therefore,  however  acquired,  it  becomes  in  him 
absolutely  hereditary,  unless  by  the  rules  of  the  limitation  it  is 
otherwise  ordered  and  determined. 

In  these  four  points  consists,  as  I  take  it,  the  constitutional  notion 
of  hereditary  right  to  the  throne ;  which  will  be  still  further  eluci- 
dated, and  made  clear  beyond  all  dispute,  from  a  short  historical  view 
of  the  succession  to  the  crown,  the  doctrines  of  our  ancient  lawyers, 
and  the  several  acts  of  parliament  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made,  to  create,  to  declare,  to  confirm,  to  limit,  or  to  bar  the  heredi- 
tary title  to  the  throne. 

King  Egbert,  about  the  year  800,  found  himself  in  possession  of 
the  throne  of  tiie  West  Saxons  by  a  long  and  undisturbed  descent 
from  his  ancestors  of  above  three  hundred  years.  How  his  ancestors 
acquired  their  title,  whether  by  force,  by  fraud,  by  contract^  or  by 
election,  it  matters  not  much  to  inquire ;  his  right  must  be  sup- 
posed indisputably  good,  because  we  know  no  better. 

From  Egbert  to  the  death  of  Edmund  Ironside,  a  period  of  above 
two  hundred  years,  the  crown  descended  regularly  through  a  suc- 
cession of  fifteen  .princes,  without  any  deviation  or  interruption: 
save  only  that  the  sons  of  King  Ethelwolf  succeeded  to  each  other 
in  the  kingdom,  without  regard  to  the  children  of  the  elder  branches, 
according  to  the  rule  of  succession  prescribed  by  their  father,  and 
confirmed  by  the  witenargemote,  in  the  heat  of  the  Danish  inva- 
sions :  and  also  that  King  Edred,  the  uncle  of  Edwy,  mounted  the 
throne  for  about  nine  years,  in  the  right  of  his  nephew,  a  minor,  the 
times  being  very  troublesome  and  dangerous.  But  this  was  with  a 
view  to  preserve,  and  not  to  destroy,  the  succession ;  and  accordingly 
Edwy  succeeded  him. 

King  Edmund  Ironside  was  obliged,  by  the  hostile  irruption  of 
the  Danes,  at  first  to  divide  his  kingdom  with  Canute,  King  of  Den- 
mark ;  and  Canute,  after  his  death,  seized  the  whole  of  it,  Edmund's 
son  being  driven  into  foreign  countries.  Here  the  succession  was 
suspended  by  actual  force,  and  a  new  family  introduced  upon  the 
throne:  in  whom,  however,  this  new-acquired  throne  continued 
hereditary  for  three  reigns ;  when,  upon  the  death  of  Hardicanute, 
the  ancient  Saxon  line  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Edward  the 
Confessor. 

He  was  not,  indeed,  the  true  heir  to  the  crown,  being  the  younger 
brother  of  Edmund  Ironside,  who  had  a  son  Edward,  sumamed  (from 
his  exile)  the  Outlaw,  still  living.    But  this  son  was  then  in  Hun- 
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gary :  and,  the  Englisli  Kaving  jost  shaken  off  the  Danish  yoke,  it 
was  necessary  that  somebody  on  the  spot  should  mount  the  throne ; 
and  the  Confessor  was  the  next  of  the  royal  Ime  then  m  England. 
On  his  decease  without  issue,  Harold  I.  usurped  the  throne ;  and 
almost  at  the  same  instant  came  on  the  northern  invasion :  the  right 
to  the  crown  being  all  the  time  in  Edgar  Atheling,  the  son  of 
Edward  the  Outlaw,  and  grandson  of  Edmund  Ironside. 

William  the  Norman  claimed  the  crown  by  virtue  of  a  pretended 
grant  from  the  Confessor ;  a  grant  which,  if  real,  was  in  itself  utterly 
invalid ;  because  it  was  made,  as  Harold  well  observed  in  his  reply 
to  William's  demand,  "  absque  g&nerali  senatus  et  poptdi  conventu  et 
"  edietof*  which  also  very  plainly  implies,  that  it  then  was  generally 
understood  that  the  king,  with  consent  of  the  general  council,  might 
dispose  of  the  crown,  and  change  the  line  of  succession. 

His  conquest  was,  like  that  of  Canute  before,  a  forcible  transfer  of 
the  crown  of  England  into  a  new  family ;  but>  the  crown  being  so 
transferred^  all  the  inherent  properties  of  the  crown  were  with  it 
transferred  alsa  For,  the  victory  obtained  at  Hastings  not  being  a 
victory  over  the  nation  oolleotively,  but  only  over  the  person  of 
Harold,  the  only  right  that  the  Conqueror  could  pretend  to  acquire 
thereby,  was  the  right  to  possess  the  crown  of  England,  not  to  alter 
the  nature  of  the  govermnent.  And,  therefore,  as  the  English  laws 
still  remained  in  force,  he  must  necessarily  take  the  crown  subject 
to  those  laws,  and  with  all  its  inherent  properties ;  the  first  and 
principal  of  which  was  its  descendibility. 

Accordingly,  it  descended  from  him  to  his  sons  William  H.  and 
Henry  L  Robert,  his  eldest  son,  was  no  doubt  kept  out  of  possession 
by  the  arts  and  violence  of  his  brethren :  who  perhaps  might  pro- 
ceed upon  a  notion  that  he  was  already  provided  for  as  Duke  of 
Normandy  by  his  father's  will  But,  as  he  died  without  issue, 
Henry  at  last  had  a  good  title  to  the  throne,  whatever  he  might  have 
at  first. 

Stephen  of  Blois,  who  succeeded  him,  was  indeed  the  grandson  of 
the  Conqueror,  by  Adelicia,  his  daughter,  and  claimed  the  throne  by 
a  feeble  kind  of  hereditary  right :  not  as  being  the  nearest  of  the 
male  line,  but  as  the  nearest  male  of  the  blood  royal,  excepting  his 
elder  brother  Theobald,  who  was  Earl  of  Blois,  and  therefore  seems 
to  have  waived,  as  he  certainly  never  insisted  on,  so  troublesome  and 
precarious  a  claim.  The  real  right  was  in  the  Empress  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Henry  I. ;  the  rule  of  succession  being  that  the  daughter 
of  A  son  shall  be  preferred  to  the  son  of  a  daughter.  So  that  Stephen 
was  little  better  than  a  usurper ;  and  therefore,  he  rather  chose  to 
rely  on  a  title  by  election,  while  the  empress  did  not  fail  to  assert 
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her  hereditary  right  by  the  sword;  which  dispute  was  attended 
with  various  success,  and  ended  at  hust  in  the  compromise  made  at 
Wallingford,  that  Stephen  should  keep  the  crown,  but  that  Henry, 
the  son  of  Maud,  should  succeed  him,  as  he  afterwards  accordingly 
did. 

Henry,  the  second  of  that  name,  was  (next  after  Matilda)  the 
undoubted  heir  of  the  Conqueror  ;*  and  from  him  the  crown  de- 
scended to  his  eldest  son,  Richard  I.,  who  dying  childless,  the  r^ht 
vested  in  his  nephew  Arthur,  the  son  of  Geoffrey  his  next  brother : 
but  John,  the  youngest  son  of  King  Henry,  seized  the  throne ;  claim- 
ing, as  appears  from  his  charters,  the  crown  by  hereditary  right : 
that  is  to  say,  he  was  next  of  kin  to  the  deceased  king,  being  his 
surviving  brother :  whereas  Arthur  was  removed  one  degree  further, 
being  his  brother's  son,  though  by  Tight  of  representation  he 
stood  in  the  place  of  his  father  G^eoffrey.  And  however  flimsy 
this  title,  and  those  of  William  Bufus  and  Stephen  of  Blois,  may 
appear  at  this  distance  to  us,  after  the  law  of  descents  has  now  been 
settled  for  so  many  centuries,  they  were  sufficient  to  puzzle  the  un- 
derstanding of  our  ancestors.  However,  on  the  death  of  Arthur  and 
his  sister  Eleanor  without  issue,  a  clear  and  indisputable  title  vested 
in  Henry  III.,  the  son  of  John:  and  from  him  to  Richard  II., 
a  succession  of  six  generations,  the  crown  descended  in  the  true 
hereditary  line. 

.  Upon  Richard's  resignation,  he  having  no  children,  the  light 
reverted  to  the  issue  of  his  grandfather,  Edward  III.  That  king 
had  many  children,  besides  his  eldest,  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
the  father  of  Richard  II. :  but,  to  avoid  confusion,  I  shall  only 
mention  three :  William,  his  second  son,  who  died  without  issue ; 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  his  third  son ;  and  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  his  fourth.  By  the  rules  of  succession,  therefore,  the 
posterity  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  were  entitled  to  the  throne 
upon  the  resignation  of  King  Richard.  But  Henry,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, the  son.  of  John  of  Gaunt,  having  then  a  large  army  in  the 
kingdom,  the  pretence  of  raising  which  was  to  recover  his  patrimony 
from  the  king,  and  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  subject,  it  was 

*  He  had  also  another  connexion  in  blood,  which  endeared  him  still  fui*ther 
to  the  £nglish.  He  was  lineally  descended  from  Edmund  Ironside,  the  last  of 
tiie  Saxon  race  of  hereditary  kings.  For  Edward  the  Outlaw,  son  of  Edmund 
Ironside,  had  (besides  Edgar  Atheling,  who  died  without  issue)  a  daughter 
Margai-et,  who  was  married  to  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland ;  and  in  her  the 
Saxon  hereditary  right  resided.  She  had  seTeral  children,  and  among  the  rest 
Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  1.,  who  by  him  had  the  Empress  Matilda,  the  mother 
of  Henry  H.  Upon,  which  account  the  Saxon  line  is  frequently  said  to  have 
been  restored  in  his  person :  though,  in  reality,  that  right  subsisted  in  the  sons 
of  Queen  Margaret ;  King  Hemy's  best  title  being  as  heir  to  the  Conqueror. 
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impossible  for  any  other  title  to  be  asserted  with  any  safety ;  and 
he  became  king  under  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  But  though  the 
people  imjustly  assisted  Henry  IV.  in  his  usurpation  of  the  crown, 
yet  he  was  not  admitted  thereto,  until  he  had  declared  that  he 
claimed,  not  as  a  conqueror  but  as  a  successor,  descended  by  right 
line  of  the  royal  blood ;  as  appears  from  the  rolls  of  parliament  in 
those  times. 

However,  as  in  Edward  lU.'s  time  we  find  the  parliament  approv- 
ing and  afl&rming  the  law  of  the  crown,  so  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
they  actually  exerted  their  right  of  new-settling  the  succession  by 
the  statute  7  Hen.  IV.  c.  2,  enacting  "  that  the  inheritance  of  the 
**  crown  and  realms  of  England  and  France,  and  all  other  the  king's 
"  dominions,  shall  be  set  and  remain  in  the  person  of  our  sovereign 
"  lord  the  king,  and  in  the  heirs  of  his  body  issuing ;"  which  serves 
to  show  that  it  was  then  generally  understood  that  the  king  and 
parliament  had  a  right  to  regulate  the  succession  to  the  crown. 

The  crown  now  descended  regularly  from  Henry  IV.  to  his  son 
and  grandson,  Henry  V.  and  VL ;  in  the  latter  of  whose  reigns  the 
house  of  York  asserted  their  dormant  title ;  and  at  last  established 
it  in  the  person  of  Edward  IV.  At  his  accession  to  the  throne,  after 
a  breach  of  the  succession  that  continued  for  three  descents,  and 
above  threescore  years,  the  distinction  of  a  king  de  jure  and  a  king 
de  facto  b^an  to  be  first  taken ;  in  order  to  indemnify  such  as  had 
submitted  to  the  late  establishment,  and  to  provide  for  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom  by  confirming  all  honours  conferred  and  all  acts  done, 
by  those  who  were  now  called  the  usurpers,  not  tending  to  the  dis- 
herison of  the  rightful  heir. 

Edward  IV.  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter;  the  eldest  of  which 
sons,  king  Edward  V.,  enjoyed  the  regal  dignity  for  a  very  short  time, 
and  was  then  deposed  by  Richard,  who  usurped  the  royal  dignity ; 
having  previously  insinuated  to  the  populace  a  suspicion  of  bastardy 
in  the  children  of  Edward  IV.,  to  make  a  show  of  some  hereditary 
title ;  after  which  he  is  believed  to  have  murdered  his  two  nephews, 
upon  whose  death  the  right  of  the  crown  devolved  to  their  sister 
Elizabeth* 

The  tyrannical  reign  of  King  Richard  III.  gave  occasion  to^enry 
Earl  of  Richmond  to  assert  his  title  to  the  crown ;  a  title  the  most 
remote  and  unaccountable  that  was  ever  set  up,  and  which  nothing 
could  have  given  success  to,  but  the  imiversal  detestation  of  Richard. 
For,  besides  that  he  claimed  under  a  descent  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
whose  title  was  now  exploded,  the  claim  (such  as  it  was)  was  through 
John  Earl  of  Somerset,  a  bastard  son,  begotten  by  John  of  Gaunt 
upon  Catherine  Swinford.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  he  assumed  the  regal  dignity ; 
and  his  possession  was  established  by  parliament,  holden  the  first 
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year  of  his  reign.    In  the  act  for  which  purpose,  the  parliament 
seeiQB  to  have  copied  the  caution  of  their  predecessors  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.;  and  therefore  carefully  avoided  any  reoognition  of 
Henry  VII.'s  right,  which  indeed  was  none  at  all ;  and  the  king 
would  not  have  it  by  way  of  new  law  or  ordinance,  whereby  a  right 
might  seem  to  be  created  and  conferred  upon  him ;  and  therefore  a 
middle  way  was  rather  chosen,  by  way  of  estdUishmentf  and  that 
under  covert  and  indifferent  words,  '*that  the  inheritance  of  the 
*•  crown  should  rest,  remain,  and  abide  in  King  Henry  VIL  and  the 
**  heirs  of  his  body :"  thereby  providing  for  the  future,  and  at  the 
same  time  acknowledging  his  present  possession ;  but  not  determin- 
ing either  way,  whether  that  possession  was  de  jure  or  de  /ado 
merely.    However,  he  soon  after  married  Elizabeth  of  York,  the 
undoubted  heiress  of  the  Conqueror,  and  thereby  gained  by  much  his 
best  title  to  the  crown.    Whereupon  the  act  made  in  his  favour  waa 
so  much  disregarded,  that  it  never  was  printed  in  our  statute  books. 

Henry  Vlll.,  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  succeeded  to  the  crown 
by  dear  indisputable  hereditary  right,  and  transmitted  it  to  his 
three  children  in  successive  order.  But  in  his  reign  we  at  several 
times  find  the  parliament  bu^  in  regulating  the  succession  to  the 
kingdom.  The  crown  was  finally  limited  to  Prince  Edward  by 
name,  after  that  to  the  Lady  Mary,  and  then  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth, 
and  the  heirs  of  their  respective  bodies ;  which  succession  took  effect 
accordingly,  being  indeed  no  other  than  the  usual  course  of  the  law, 
with  regard  to  the  descent  of  the  crown. 

.  Upon  Queen  Mary's  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain,  the  hereditary 
right  to  the  crown  was  again  asserted  and  declared  in  parliament ; 
and  on  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession,  her  right  is  recognised  in  still 
stronger  terms  than  her  sister's. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  without  issue,  the  line  of  Henry 
YIII.  became  extinct.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  recur  to  the 
other  issue  of  Henry  VIL  by  Elizabeth  of  York  his  queen ;  whose 
eldest  daughter  Margaret  having  married  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland, 
King  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  and  of  England  the  First,  was  the 
lineal  descendant  from  that  alliance.  So  that  in  his  person,  as 
clearlj^as  in  Heniy  VIIL,  centred  all  the  claims  of  different  com- 
petitors, from  the  Conquest  downwards,  he  being  indisputably  the 
lineal  heir  of  the  Conqueror.  And,  what  is  still  more  remarkable, 
in  his  person  also  centred  the  right  of  the  Saxon  monarchs  which 
had  been  suspended  from  the  Conquest  till  his  accession.  For 
Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  the  daughter  of  Edward  the 
Outlaw,  and  grand-daughter  of  King  Edmund  Ironside,  was  the 
pjrson  in  whom  the  hereditary  right  of  the  Saxon  kings,  supposing 
it  not  abolished  by  the  Conquest,  resided.  She  married  Malcolm 
king  of  Scotland,  by  whom  she  had  several  sons;  and  the  royal 
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family  of  Scotland  from  that  time  downwards  were  the  offspring 
of  Malcolm  and  Margaret.  Of  this  royal  family  King  James  I. 
was  the  direct  lineal  heir,  and  therefore  miited  in  his  person  every 
possible  claim  by  hereditary  right  to  the  English  as  well  as  Scottish 
throne^  being  the  heir  both  of  I^bert  and  William  the  Conqueror. 

And  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  prince  of  more  learning  than  wisdom, 
who  could  deduce  an  hereditary  title  for  more  than  eight  hundred 
years,  should  easily  be  taught  by  the  flatterers  of  the  times  to 
believe  there  was  something  divine  in  this  right,  and  that  the  finger 
of  Providence  was  visible  in  its  preservation.  Whereas,  though  a 
wise  institution,  it  was  clearly  a  human  institution ;  and  the  right 
inherent  in  him  no  natural,  but  a  positive  right.  And  in  this  and 
no  other  light  was  it  taken  by  the  English  parliament. 

But,  wild  and  absurd  as  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  most  un«* 
doubtedly  is,  it  is  still  more  astonishing,  that  when  so  many  human 
hexeditaiy  rights  had  centred  in  this  king,  his  son  and  heir 
Charles  I.  should  be  told  that  he  was  an  elective  prince ;  elected  by 
his  people,  and  therefore  accountable  to  them  for  his  conduct  The 
oonfosioQ  which  followed  will  be  a  standing  argument  in  favour  of 
hereditary  and  constitutional  monarchy  to  future  i^es.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  the  Protector,  a  parliamentary  convention  restored  the 
regal  heir,  and  solemnly  acknowledged  that  immediately  upon  the 
decease  of  King  Charles,  **  the  imperial  crown  of  these  realms  did  by 
**  inherent  birthright,  and  lawful  and  undoubted  succession,  descend 
'^and  come  to  his  most  excellent  majesty  Charles  II.,  as  being 
**  lineally,  justly,  and  lawfully,  next  heir  of  the  blood  royal  of  this 
*^  realm;  and  thereunto  they  most  humbly  and  faithfully  did  submit 
**  and  oblige  themselves,  thMr  heirs,  and  posterity  for  ever." 

Thus  I  think  it  clearly  spears,  that  the  crown  of  England  has 
ever  been  a  hereditary  crown;  though  subject  to  limitations  by 
parliament.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  consist  principally 
of  those  instances  not  already  referred  to,  wherein  the  parliament  h^ 
exercised  the  right  of  altering  and  limiting  the  succession. 

The  first  instance,  in  point  of  time,  is  the  famous  bill  of  exclusion, 
which  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  lords ;  the  king  having 
also  declared  beforehand,  that  he  never  would  be  brought  to  consent 
to  it  And  from  this  transaction  we  may  collect  two  things:  !• 
That  the  ciown  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  hereditary; 
and  the  inheritance  indefeasible  unless  by  parliament :  else  it  had 
been  needless  to  prefer  such  a  bill.  2.  That  the  parliament  had  a 
power  to  have  defeated  the  inheritance :  else  such  a  bill  had  been 
ineffectual    However,  as  the  bill  took  no  effect^  James  II.  succeeded 
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to  the  throne,  and  might  have  enjoyed  it  during  the  remainder  of 
hia  life,  but  for  the  Revolution  in  1688. 

The  true  principle  upon  which  that  memorable  event  proceeded} 
was  an  entirely  new  case  in  politics,  which  had  never  before  happened 
in  our  history.  It  was  not  a  defeasance  of  the  right  of  succession, 
and  a  new  liinitation  of  the  crown,  by  the  king  and  both  houses  of 
parliament ;  it  was  the  act  of  the  nation  alone,  upon  a  conviction 
that  there  was  no  king  in  being.  For  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  lords 
and  commons,  met  in  a  convention  upon  the  supposition  of  this 
vacancy,  both  houses  came  to  the  resolution  that  the  throne  was 
vacant  Thus  ended  at  once  the  old  line  of  succession.  The  facts 
appealed  to,  the  king's  endeavour  to  subvert  the  constitution  by 
breaking  the  original  contract,  his  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws, 
and  his  withdrawing  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  were  evident 
and  notorious;  and  the  consequences  drawn  from  these  &ct8,  it 
belonged  to  our  ancestors  to  determine,  they  alone  having  most  indis- 
Vutably  a  competent  jurisdiction  to  decide  this  great  and  important 
4uestion. 

This  single  postulatum,  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  being  once 
established,  the  rest  that  was  then  done  followed  almost  of  course. 
For,  if  the  throne  be  at  any  time  vacant,  the  right  of  disposing  of 
this  vacancy  seems  naturally  to  result  to  the  lords  and  commons,  the 
trustees  and  representatives  of  the  nation.  For  there  are  no  other 
hands  in  which  it  can  so  properly  be  intrusted ;  and  there  is  a  neces^ 
sity  of  its  being  intrusted  somewhere,  else  the  whole  frame  of 
government  must  be  dissolved  and  perish.  The  lords  and  commons 
having  therefore  determined  this  main  fundamental  article,  that 
there  was  a  vacancy  of  the  throne,  they  proceeded  to  fill  up  that 
vacancy  in  such  a  manner  as  they  judged  the  most  proper. 

Upon  the  principles  before  established,  the  convention  might  no 
doubt  have  vested  the  regal  dignity  in  a  family  entirely  new,  and 
strangers  to  the  royal  blood,  but  they  were  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  benefits  of  hereditary  succession,  and  the  influence  which  it  has 
by  custom  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  depart  any  further  from 
the  ancient  line  than  temporary  necessity  required.  They  therefore 
settled  the  crown,  first  on  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  King 
James's  eldest  daughter,  for  their  joint  lives :  then  on  the  survivor 
of  them,  and  then  on  the  issue  of  Queen  Mary :  upon  failure  of  such 
issue,  it  was  limited  to  the  Princess  Anne,  King  James's  second 
daughter,  and  her  issue ;  and  lastly,  on  failure  of  that,  to  the  issue  of 
King  William,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Charles  L,  and  nephew 
as  well  as  son-in-law  of  King  James  II.,  being  the  son  of  Mary 
bis  eldest  sister..  This  settlement  included  all  the  Protestant' 
posterity  of  King  Charles  I.,  except  such  other  issue  as  King 
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James  might  at  any  time  have,  which  was  totally  omitted, 
through  fear  of  a  popish  succession.  And  this  order  of  succession 
took  effect  accordingly.  These  three  princes  therefore,  King  William, 
Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Anne,  did  not  take  the  crown  by  hereditary 
right  or  descent,  but  by  way  of  donation  or  purchase,  as  the  lawyers 
call  it;  by  which  they  mean  any  method  of  acquiring  an  estate 
otherwise  than  by  descent. 

Towards  the  end  of  King  William's  reign,  when  all  hopes  of  any 
surviving  issue  from  any  of  these  princes  died  with,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  king  and  parliament  thought  it  necessary  i^ain  to 
exert  their  power  of  limiting  and  appointing  the  succession,  in  order 
to  prevent  another  vacancy  of  the  throne,  which  must  have  ensued 
upon  their  deaths,  as  no  further  provision  was  made  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, than  for  the  issue  of  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  and  King 
William.  The  parliament  had  previously  excluded  from  the  crown 
every  person  who  should  be  reconciled  to,  or  hold  communion  with, 
the  see  of  Rome.  To  act  therefore  consistently  with  themselves,  and 
at  the  same  time  pay  as  much  regard  to  the  old  hereditary  line  as 
their  former  resolutions  would  admit,  they  turned  their  eyes  on  the 
Princess  8ophia,  electress  and  Duchess  Dowi^er  of  Hanover,  the 
youi^est  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of 
James  I.,  nearest  of  the  ancient  blood  royal  who  was  not  incapaci- 
tated by  professing  the  popish  religion.  On  her  therefore,  and  the 
heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants,  the  remainder  of  the  crown, 
expectant  on  the  death  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  without 
issue,  was  settled ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  enacted  that  who- 
soever should  hereafter  come  to  the  possession  of  the  crown  should 
join  in  the  conmiunion  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  estab- 
lished. 

This  is  the  last  limitation  of  the  crown  that  hsis  been  made  by 
parliament.  The  Princess  Sophia  dying  before  Queen  Anne,  the 
inheritance  thus  limited  descended  on  her  son  and  heir  George  I., 
and  having  on  the  death  of  the  queen  taken  effect  in  his  person, 
from  him  it  descended  to  Gewge  11. ;  and  from  him  to  his  grandson 
and  heir,  George  III.  From  him  i^ain  it  descended  to  his  eldest 
son,  Geoiige  IV.,  who  dying  without  issue  was  succeeded  by  William 
IV.,  the  third  son  of  George  III.;  the  second  son  Frederick 
Augustus,  Duke  of  York,  having  previously  died  without  issue.  On 
the  death  of  William  lY.,  the  inheritance  descended  to  the  only  child 
of  Edward  Duke  of  Kent,  the  fourth  son  of  George  lU.,  our  present 
sovereign  Queen  Yictoria. 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  collect,  that  the  title  to  the  crown  is  at  present 
hereditary,  though  not  quite  so  absolutely  hereditary  as  it  formerly 
was.    The  descent  was  formerly  absolute,  and  the  crown  went  to 
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the  next  heai  witlioat  any  Testriction ;  bat  now,  upon'  the  new  settle- 
ment»  the  inheritance  is  conditional,  being  limited  to  auoh  heirs  only 
of  the  body  of  the  Princess  Sophia  as  aie  Protestant  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  are  married  to  none  but  Protestants.  And 
in  this  due  medium  consists,  I  apprehend,  the  true  constitutional 
notion  of  the  right  of  succession  to  the  imperial  crown  of  these 
kingdoms.  It  was  the  duty  of  an  expounder  of  our  laws  to  lay 
this  constitution  before  the  student  in  its  true  and  genuine  light : 
it  is  the  duty  of  erery  good  Englishman  to  understand  and  to  de- 
fend it^ 


CHAPTEE  IV. 


OF  THE  SOTAL  FAMILT. 
The  Qoeen  Consort — Dowager — ^The  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  first  and  most  considerable  branch  of  the  roysil  &mily,  regarded 
by  the  laws  of  England  (supposing  the  soTereign  to  be  a  king)  is 
the  queen. 

The  queen  is  either  regent^  comort^  or  dowager.  The  queen 
regenUy  or  sovereign^  holds  the  crown  in  her  own  right ;  and  has  the 
same  powers,  prerogatives,  and  duties  as  a  king.  The  queen  cxmeort 
is  the  wife  of  the  reigning  king;  and  she  is  participant  of  divers 
prerogatives  above  other  women. 

She  is  a  public  person,  distinct  from  the  king.  She  may  purchase 
and  convey  lands,  and  do  other  acts  of  ownership,  without  the  con- 
currence of  her  lord.  She  is  also  capable  of  taking  a  grant  from  the 
king,  which  no  other  wife  is  from  hsit  husband.  She  has  separate 
courts  and  ofiices  distinct  from  the  king's,  not  only  in  matters  of 
ceremony,  but  even  <^  law ;  and  her  attorney  and  solicitor  general 
are  entitled  to  a  place  within  the  bar.  She  may  sue  and  be  sued 
alone,  and  may  have  a  separate  property  in  goods  as  well  as  lands, 
and  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  them  by  will. 

She  has  also  some  pecuniary  advantages,  which  form  her  distinct 
revenue.  This  before  and  after  the  conquest  consisted  in  certain 
rents  out  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown,  which  were  frequently 
appropriated  to  particular  purposes:  as  to  buy  wool  for  her  Mijesty's 
use,  to  purchase  oil  for  her  lamps,  or  to  furnish  her  attire  from  head 
to  foot. 

Another  ancient  perquisite  belonging  to  the  queen  consort,  men- 
tioned by  all  our  old  writercf,  and  therefore  only  worthy  of  notice,  is 
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this :  that  on  the  taking  of  a  whale  on  the  coasts,  which  is  a  royal 
fish,  it  shall  he  divided  hetween  the  king  and  queen ;  the  head  only 
being  tiie  king's  property,  and  the  tail  of  it  the  queen's.  "  De  stur- 
**  gtone  dbservetur,  quod  rex  ilium  Iwhthit  integrum :  de  hcdena  vero 
**9ufficit  si  rex  habeai  caput,  et  regina  caudamJ*  The  reason  of  this 
whimsical  division  was  to  furnish  the  queen's  wardrobe  with  whale- 
bone,  a  reason  more  whimsical  than  the  division  itself. 

But  farther :  though  the  queen  is  in  all  respects  a  subject,  yet,  in 
point  of  the  security  of  her  life  and  person,  she  is  put  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  king.  It  is  equally  treason  to  compass  or  imagine 
the  death  of  our  lady  the  king's  companion,  as  of  the  king  himself: 
and  to  violate,  or  defile  the  queen  consort,  amounts  to  the  same 
high  crime ;  as  well  in  the  person  committing  the  fact,  as  in  the 
queen  herself  if  consenting.  If,  however,  the  queen  be  accused  ot 
any  species  of  treason,  she  shall  (whether  consort  or  dowager)  be 
tried  by  the  peers  of  parliament,  as  queen  Ann  Boleyn  was  in  28 
Henry  Vra. 

The  husband  of  a  queen  regnant  is  her  subject;  and  may  be 
guilty  of  high  treason  against  her :  but  in  the  instance  of  conjugal 
infidelity,  he  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  not  subjected  to  the  same  penal 
restrictions. 

A  queen  dowager  is  the  widow  of  the  king,  and  as  such  enjoys 
most  of  the  privil^es  belonging  to  her  as  queen  consort.  But  it  is 
not  high  treason  to  conspire  her  death,  or  to  violate  her  chastity,  be- 
cause the  succession  to  the  crown  is  not  thereby  endangered.  Yet 
still,  no  man  can  marry  a  queen  dowager  wi^out  special  licence 
from  the  sovereign,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  lands  and  goods ;  and  a 
queen  dowager,  when  married  again  to  a  subject,  does  not  lose  her 
regal  dignity  as  peeresses  dowager  (when  commoners  by  birth)  do 
their  peerage,  when  they  marry  commoners* 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  or  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  and  also  his 
royal  consort^  and  the  princess  royal,  or  eldest  daughter  of  the  king, 
are  likewise  peculiarly  regarded  by  the  laws.  To  compass  the  death 
of  the  foimer,  or  to  violate  the  chastity  of  either  of  the  latter,  are 
as  modi  high  treason  as  to  conspire  the  death  of  the  king,  or  violate 
the  diastity  of  the  queen.  The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  is 
TumaUy  made  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester,  by  special 
creation  and  investiture ;  but  being  the  king's  eldest  son,  he  is  by 
inheritance  Duke  of  Cornwall,  without  any  new  creation. 

The  rest  of  the  royal  family  may  be  considered  in  two  different 
lights,  according  to  the  different  senses  in  which  the  term  royal 
famtHy  is  used.  The  larger  sense  includes  all  those  who  are  by  any 
possibility  inheritable  to  the  crown ;  which,  since  the  Act  of  Settle- 

d2 
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ment,  means  tte  Protestant  issue  of  tlie  Princess  SopHia.  The  more 
confined  sense  includes  only  those  who  are  in  a  certain  degree  of 
propinquity  to  the  reigning  prince,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  law 
pays  an  extraordinary  regaid  and  respect. 

Their  education  while  minors,  and  the  approbation  of  their  mar- 
riages, when  grown  up,  belongs  of  right  to  the  king ;  a  rule  applying 
to  the  grandchildren  as  well  as  children  of  the  sovereign.  Indeed, 
no  descendant  of  King  George  II.  (other  than  the  issue  of  princesses 
married  into  foreign  families)  is  (»pable  of  contracting  matrimony, 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  sovereign  signified  under  the 
great  seal;  and  any  marriage  contracted  without  such  consent  is 
void.  But  as  this  consent  might  "be  arbitrarily  withheld,  any  of  the 
said  descendants  who  is  above  the  age  of  twenty-five,  may,  after 
twelve  months'  notice  to  the  privy  council,  contract  marriage  without 
the  consent  of  the  crown,  unless  both  houses  of  parliament  shall, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  expressly  declare  their  disappro- 
bation of  such  intended  marriage. 


CHAPTEB  V. 

6F  THE  ROTAL  COUNCILS. 


Parliament — ^The  Peers — ^The  Privy  Council — ^Its  executive  and  legislative 

duties — The  Judicial  Committee. 

To  assist  the  sovereign  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  dignity,  and  the  exertion  of  his  prerogative,  the  law  has 
assigned  him  a  diversity  of  councils  to  advise  with. ., 

1.  Th&  first  of  these  is  the  high,  court  of  parliament^  whereof  we 
.have  already  treated  at  large.. 

2.  Secondly,  the  peers  of  the  realm  are  by  their  birth  hereditary 
counsellors  of  the  crown.  They  are  created  for  two  reasons :  1.  Ad 
comulendum;  2.  Ad  defendendvmiy  regem:  on  which  account  the 
law  gives  them  certain  great  and  high  privileges ;  such  as  freedom 
from  arrest^  &c.,  even  when  no  parliament  is  sitting ;  because  it 
intends  that  they  are  always  assisting  the  sovereign  with  their 
counsel  for  the  commonwealth,  or  keeping  the  realm  in  safety  by 
their  prowess  and  valour. 

Instances  of  conventions  of  the  peers,  to  advise  the  crown,  have 

been  in  former  times  very  frequent,  though  now  fallen  into  disuse 

.  by  reason  of  the  more  regular  meetings  of  parliament.    Indeed,  the 

formal  method  of  convoking  them  had  been  so  long  left  off,  that 
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wlien  Charles  I.,  in  1640,  issued  writs  to  call  a  great  ocnmcil  of  the  . 
peers  to  meet  at  York,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  mentions  it  as  a  new 
invention,  not  before  heard  o£     Besides  this  general  meeting,  it  is  . 
usually  looked  upon  to  be  the  right  of  each  particular  peer  to  de- ' 
mand  an  audience,  and  to  lay  before  the  kmg  such  matters  as  he 
shall  judge  of  importance  to  the  public  weaL    And  therefore,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  XL,  it  was  made  an  article  of  impeachment  against 
the  two  Spencers,  for  which  they  were  banished,  that  they  would 
not  suffer  the  great  men  of  the  realm  to  speak  mth  the  king,  or  to 
come  near  him. 

3.  But  the  principal  council  belonging  to  the  sovereign  is  the 
privy  council,  generally  called  by  way  of  eminence.  The  Council ; 
a  noble,  honourable,  and  reverend  assembly  of  the  sovereign  and 
such  as  he  wills  to  be  of  his  privy  council,  for  the  sovereign's  will 
is  the  sole  constituent  of  a  privy  councillor,  and  this  also  regulates 
their  number,  which  is  indefinite.  This  assembly  is  presided  over 
by  the  lord  president  of  the  council,  who  has  precedence  next  after 
the  lord  chancellor  and  lord  treasurer. 

The  duty  of  a  privy  councillor  appears  from  the  oath  of  office, 
which  consists  of  seven  articles :  1.  To  advise  the  king  according  to 
the  best  of  his  cunning  and  discretion.  2.  To  advise  for  the  king's 
honour  and  good  of  the  public,  without  partiality  through  affection, 
bve,  meed,  doubt,  or  dread.  3.  To  keep  the  king's  counsel  secret. 
4.  To  avoid  corruption.  5.  To  help  and  strengthen  the  executicm 
of  what  shall  be  there  resolved.  6.  To  withstand  all  persons  who- 
would  attempt  the  contrary.  And  lastly,  in  general,  7.  To  observe, 
keep,  and  do  all  that  a  good  and  true  councillor  ought  to  do  to  his 
sovereign  lord. 

The  office  of  a  privy  councillor  is  now  confined  to  advising  the 
sovereign  in  the  discharge  of  those  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
duties  which  the  constitution  has  reposed  in  hinv  llie  former  have, 
since  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  been  entrusted  to  responsible 
ministers ;  and  it  has  consequently  become  the  settled  practice  to 
summon  to  the  meetings  of  the  council  those  members  of  it  only, 
who,  for  the  time  being,  hold  the  reins  of  government,  or,  in  other 
woidsy  are  the  ministers  of  the  crown. 

The  legidative  functions  which  remain  in  the  privy  council  are 
now  solely  exercised  with  reference  to  the  colonies  and  other  depen- 
dencies of  the  crown,  over  which  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  in 
council  is  more  or  less  extensive.  In  the  Channel  Islands  it  is  said* 
to  be  absolute ;  but  in  modem  times  the  legislation  for  these  islands' 
has  generally  been  by  act  of  parliament.  Laws  and  ordinances  are,' 
however,  made  in  the  privy  council  for  those  colonies  and  settle-' 
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xnents  which  do  not  possess  representative  aasemblies ;  and  the  legis« 
lative  acts  of  most  of  the  other  dependencies  of  the  crown  are 
therein  approved  or  disallowed. 

In  admiralty  canses,  which  arise  oat  of  the  jnrisdiction  of  this  king- 
dom, and  in  matters  of  lunacy  or  idiocy,  which  are  a  special  flower  of 
the  prerogative,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  sovereign  in  council ;  and  from 
all  the  dominions  of  the  crown,  excepting  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
an  appeBaU  jurisdictiion  (in  the  last  resort)  is  vested  in  the  same 
tribunal.  ThxA  judicial  authority  is  vested  in  the  judicial  committee 
of  the  privy  council,  who  hear  the  allegations  and  proofs,  and  make 
their  report  to  the  sovereign,  by  whom  the  judgment  is  finally 
given. 

The  power  of  the  privy  council  is  to  inquire  into  all  offences 
against  the  government,  and  to  commit  the  offenders  for  triaL  Bitt 
their  jurisdiction  herein  is  only  to  inquire,  and  not  to  punish :  and 
persons  committed  by  Ihem  are  entitled  to  their  hahocu  carpus  as 
much  as  if  committed  by  an  ordinary  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  dissolution  of  the  privy  council  depends  upon  the  royal  {Mea- 
sure; and  he  may,  whenever  he  thinks  proper ,  dischaige  any 
particular  member,  or  the  whole  of  it,  and  appoint  another.  By  th^ 
common  law  also  it  was  dissolved  ipao  facto  by  the  demise  of  the 
sovereign ;  but  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  having  no  council  in 
being  at  the  accession  of  a  new  prince^  the  privy  council  is  enabled 
by  statute  to  continue  for  six  mcmths  after  the  demise  of  the  crown, 
unless  sooner  determined  by  the  successor. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  sovereign's  DDTT. 


To  govern  according  to  law ;  to  ex«cate  judgment  in  mercy ;  and  to  maintain 

the  established  religion. 

I  FBOGEED  next  to  the  duties  incumbent  on  the  sovereign  by  our 
constitution;  the  most  important  of  which  is  to  govern  his  people 
according  to  law.  "The  king,"  says  Bracton,  who  wrote  under 
Henry  HI.,  **  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  man,  but  to  God,  and  to  the 
**  law ;  for  the  law  maketh  the  king.  Lot  the  king  therefore  render 
**  to  the  law,  what  the  law  has  vested  in  him  with  r^ard  to  others ; 
''dominion  and  power:  for  he  is  not  truly  king,  where  will  and 
**  pleasure  rules,  and  not  the  law."  And  again,  **  the  king  also  hath 
*<  a  superior,  namely,  Grod,  and  also  the  law,  by  which  he  was  made  a 
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^kisg."  For^'tlielawsctf  £]ig)aDd(12  4^13  WDL  m^  &  2)  axe 
**  the  birthright  of  the  peof^  thereof;  and  all  the  kingii  and  quee&a 
**  who  shall  aaoend  the  throne  of  thia  realm  ought  to  adminisfter  the 
''goremment  oi  the  laine  aoooiding  to  the  aaid  lawa." 

The  terms  of  what  is  sometimes  called  the  original  eonirxiet  be- 
tween king  and  people,  are  contained  in  the  oonmatioa  oath,  admi- 
nistered by  one  of  the  prelates,  to  erery  king  er  qneen  who  socceeds 
to  the  crown  of  these  realms,  in  the  following  tenns: — 

"  Will  you  solemnly  promise  and  swear  to  govem  the  people  of 
this  kingdom  of  England,  and  the  dominions  thereto  belongings 
according  to  the  statutes  in  parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and 
customs  c^  the  same?  2Jie  king  or  queen  thaU  say:  I  solemnly 
promise  so  to  do.  ArMiihop  or  huhop :  Will  yon  to  yoor  power 
caose  law  and  justice^  in  mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all  yonr  jndg* 
ments?  King  cr  queen :  I  wilL  ArekbUhop  orhishop:  Will  you 
to  the  utmost  of  yoar  power  maiatala  the  laws  of  Ood,  the  true 
profession  of  the  gospel,  and  the  Protestant  reformed  religion  estab- 
lished by  the  law  ?  And  will  yon  preserre  mito  the  bishops  and 
deigy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  chnvehes  eommitted  to  their  charge^ 
all  such  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do  4xr  shall  appertain  unto 
them,  or  any  of  them  ?  King  cr  queen:  All  this  I  promise  to  do. 
After  ihiSy  the  king  or  quem^  faying  hit  or  her  hand  upon  the 
Boly  OoepeU^  thaU  §ay :  The  things  which  I  hare  here  before  pro- 
mised I  will  perform  and  keep:  So  help  me  God:  and  then  thaU 
hies  the  hook.'' 

This  is  the  form  of  the  coronation  oath,  as  it  is  now  prescribed  by 
our  law&  But  in  what  form  soerer  it  be  conodved,  this  is  most  indie- 
patably  a  fundamental  and  original  express  eontract ;  though  doubt- 
less the  duty  of  protection  is  impliedly  as  much  incumbent  on  the 
sorerdgn  before  coronation  as  sfter :  in  the  same  manner  as  alle- 
giance to  the  sorereign  becomes  the  duty  of  the  subject  immediately 
on  the  descent  of  the  crown,  before  he  has  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, or  whether  he  erer  takes  it  alL  This  redpiocal  duty  of  the 
subject  will  be  considered  in  its  proper  place.  At  present  we  are 
only  to  obserre,  that  in  the  sovereign's  part  of  this  original  contract 
are  expressed  all  the  duties  that  a  monarch  can  owe  to  his  people : 
viz.,  to  govern  according  to  law ;  to  execute  judgment  in  mercy ;  and 
to  maintain  the  establi^ied  religion. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


OF  THE   ROTAL  PREROGATIYE. 


Sovereignty — Cannot  be  sued — Perfection,  the  king  can  do  no  wrong — Per- 
petuity, the  king  never  dies — Prerogative  to  send  and  receive  ambassadors 
^To  make  peace  and  war— -As  generalissimo — As  the  fountain  of  justio^^ 
And  of  honour — And  as  head  of  the  church. 

One  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of  civil  liberty,  is  the  limitation  of 
the  sovereign's  prerogative  by  bounds  so  certain  and  notorious,  that  it 
is  impossible  he  should  ever  exceed  them,  without  the  consent  of  the 
people,  on  the  one  hand ;  or  without,  on  the  other,  a  violation  of  the 
original  contract,  which  subsists  between  the  prince  and  the  subject. 
It  will  now  be  our  business  to  consider  this  prerogative  minutely, 
to  demonstrate  its  necessity  in  general,  and  to  mark  out  in  the  most 
important  instances  its  particular  extent  and  restrictions:  from 
which  considerations  this  conclusion  will  evidently  follow,  that  the 
powers  which  are  vested  in  the  crown  by  the  laws  of  England  are 
necessary  for  the  support  of  society,  and  do  not  intrench  any 
further  on  our  ncUural  liberties,  than  is  expedient  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  civil* 

By  the  word  prerogative,  then,  we  usually  understand  that  special 
pre-eminence  which  the  crown  has,  over  and  above  all  other 
persons,  and  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  the  common  law,,  in 
right  of  the  regal  dignity.  It  signifies,  in  its  etymology,  something 
that  is  required  or  demanded  before,  or  in  preference  to,  all  others^ 
And  hence  it  follows,  that  it  can  only  be  applied  to  those  rights  and 
capacities  which  the  sovereign  enjoys  alone,  in  contradistinction  to 
others,  and  not  to  those  which  he  enjoys  in  common  with  any  of  his' 
subjects.  ' 

Prerogatives  are  either  direct  or  incidental.  The  direct  are  such 
positive  parts  of  the  royal  authority,  as  spring  from  the  sovereign's 
political  person ;  as,  the  right  of  sending  ambassadors,  of  creating  peers, 
and  of  making  war  or  peace.  But  such  prerogatives  as  are  incidentcU 
always  bear  a  relation  to  something  else,  distinct  from  the  person  of 
the  sovereign,  and  are  indeed  only  exceptions,  in  favour  of  the  crown, 
to  those  general  rules  that  are  established  for  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  such  as,  that  the  sovereign  can  never  be  a  joint-tenant ;  and 
that  his  debt  shall  be  preferred  before  a  debt  to  any  of  his  subjects. 
These  will  better  be  understood  when  we  come  to  consider  the  rules 
themselves  to  which  they  are  exceptions.  And  therefore  we  will 
at  present  only  dwell  upon  the  sovereign's  direct  prerogatives.    . 
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These  direct  prerogatives  may  again  be  divided  into  three  kinds  i 
heing  such  as  regard,  first,  the  royal  character ;  secondly,  the  royal 
authority ;  and,  lastly,  the  royal  income.  In  the  present  chapter  we 
shall  only  consider  the  two  first  of  these  divisions,  which  relate  to 
the  sovereign's  political  character  and  authority ;  or,  in  other  words, 
his  dignity  and  legaX  power ;  to  which  last  the  name  of  prerogative 
i^  frequently  narrowed  and  confined.  The  other  division,  which 
forms  the  royal  revenue,  will  require  a  distinct  examination. 

First,  then,  of  the  royal  dignity.  Under  every  monarchical 
establishment,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  prince  from  his 
subjects,  not  only  by  the  outward  pomp  and  decorations  of  majesty, 
but  also  by  ascribing  to  him  certain  qualities,  as  inherent  in  his 
royal  capacity,  distinct  from  and  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
individual  in  the  nation.  The  law  therefore  ascribes  to  the  king,  in 
his  high  political  character,  certain  attributes  of  a  great  and  tran- 
scendant  nature,  by  which  the  people  are  led  to  pay  him  that  respect 
which  may  enable  him  with  greater  ease  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
government. 

1.  And,  first,  the  law  ascribes  to  the  king  the  attribute  of  sovereign  ty 
or  pre-eminence.  He  is  said  to  have  imperial  dignity;  and  in 
charters  before  the  Conquest  is  frequently  styled  hasileus  and 
imperator,  the  titles  respectively  assumed  by  the  emperors  of  the 
East  and  West.  His  realm  is  said  to  be  an  empire,  and  his  crown 
imperial.  Hence  it  is,  that  no  suit  or  action  can  be  brought  against 
the  sovereign,  even  in  civil  matters,  because  no  court  can  have 
jurisdiction  over  him.  Who,  says  Finch,  shall  command  the  king  ? 
Hence  it  is,  likewise,  that  the  person  of  the  sovereign  is  sacred, 
even  though  the  measures  pursued  in  his  reign  be  completely  tyran- 
nical and  arbitrary :  for  no  jurisdiction  upon  earth  has  power  to 
try  him  in  a  criminal  way ;  much  less  to  condemn  him  to  punish- 
ment. 

Are  then,  it  may  be  asked,  the  subjects  of  England  totally  desti- 
tute of  remedy,  in  case  the  crown  should  invade  their  rights,  either 
by  private  injuries,  or  public  oppressions  ?  To  this  we  may  answer, 
that  the  law  has  provided  a  remedy  in  both  cases. 

And,  first,  as  to  private  injuries :  if  any  person  has,  in  point  of 
property,  a  just  demand  upon  the  crown«  he  must  petition  him  in 
one  of  his  courts  of  law,  where  his  judges  will  administer  right  as  a 
matter  of  grace,  though  not  upon  compulsion.  For  the  end  of  such 
action  is  not  to  compel  the  prince  to  observe  the  contract,  but  to 
pertuade  him.  And,  as  to  personal  wrongs,  it  is  well  observed  by 
Locke,  *'  the  harm  which  the  sovereign  can  do  in  his  own  person  not 
*^  being  likely  to  happen  often,  nor  to  extend  itself  far ;  nor  being 
"  able,  by  his  single  strength,  to  subvert  the  laws,  nor  oppress  th^ 
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•*  body  of  the  people  (should  any  prince  have  so  much  weakness  and 
"  ill-nature  as  to  endeavour  to  do  it),  the  inconveniency,  therefore, 
"  of  some  particular  mischiefs,  that  may  happen  sometimes  when 
*  a  heady  prince  comes  to  the  throne,  are  well  recompensed  by 
**  the  peace  of  the  public  and  security  of  the  government,  in  the 
"  person  of  the  chief  magistrate  being  thus  set  out  of  the  reach 
•*  of  danger." 

Next  as  to  cases  of  ordinary  pMic  oppression^  where  the  vitals  of 
the  constitution  are  not  attacked,  the  law  has  also  assigned  a  remedy. 
For,  as  a  sovereign  cannot  misuse  his  power  without  the  advice  of 
evil  counsellors,  and  the  assistance  of  wicked  ministers,  these  men 
may  be  examined  and  punished.  The  constitution  has  therefore 
provided,  by  means  of  indictments  and  parliamentary  impeachments, 
that  no  man  shall  dare  to  assist  the  crown  in  contradiction  to  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

2.  Besides  the  attribute  of  sovereignty,  the  law  also  ascribes  to  the 
king,  in  his  political  capacity,  absolute  perfection.  The  king  can  do 
no  wrong.  Which  maxim  is  not  to  be  imderstood  as  if  everything 
transacted  by  the  government  was  of  course  just  and  lawful,  but 
means  only  two  things.  First,  that  whatever  is  exceptionable  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  sovereign,  nor  is 
he  answerable  for  it  personally  to  his  people.  And,  secondly,  it 
means  that  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  extends  not  to  do  any 
injury ;  it  is  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  exerted  to  their  prejudice. 

The  sovereign,  moreover,  is  not  only  incapable  oi  doing  wrong,  but 
even  of  thinking  wrong ;  he  can  never  mean  to  do  an  improper 
thing :  in  him  is  no  folly  or  weakness.  And  therefore,  if  the  crown 
should  be  induced  to  grant  any  privilege  to  a  subject  contrary  to 
reason,  or  prejudicial  to  the  conmionwealth,  or  a  private  person,  the 
law  will  not  suppose  the  sovereign  to  have  meant  either  an  unwise 
or  an  injurious  action,  but  declares  that  he  was  deceived  in  his 
grant ;  and  thereupon  such  grant  is  rendered  void,  merely  upon  the 
foundation  of  fraud  and  deception,  either  by  or  upon  those  agents 
whom  the  crown  has  thought  proper  to  employ. 

In  farther  pursuance  of  this  principle,  the  law  also  determine* 
that  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  there  can  be  no  negligence,  oi 
lacheSy  and  therefore  no  delay  will  bar  his  right.  Nudum,  tempw 
occurrit  regi  has  been  the  standing  maxim  upon  all  occasions :  fo* 
the  law  intends  that  the  king  is  always  busied  for  the  public  good, 
and  therefore  has  not  leisure  to  assert  his  right  within  the  times 
limited  to  subjects.  In  the  king  also  can  be  no  stain  or  corruption 
of  blood ;  for  if  the  heir  to  the  crown  were  attainted  of  treason  or 
jGelony,  and  afterwards  the  crown  should  descend  to  him,  this  would 
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purge  the  attainder  tp$o  facto.  Neither  can  the  king  in  judgment 
of  law,  as  king,  ever  he  a  minor  or  under  age ;  and  therefore  his 
royal  grants  and  assents  to  acts  of  parliament  are  good,  though  he 
has  not,  in  his  natural  capacity,  attained  the  legal  age  of  twenty-one. 
But  it  has  been  usually  thought  prudent  when  the  heir-apparent  has 
been  very  young,  to  appoint  a  guardian,  or  regent  for  a  limited  time : 
the  very  necessity  of  such  extraordinary  provision  being  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  that  maxim  of  the  common  law,  that  in 
the  king  is  no  minority ;  and  therefore  he  has  no  l^al  guardian. 

3.  A  third  attrtbute  of  the  aoTezeign  is  his  perpetuity.  The  king 
never  dies.  Henry,  Edward,  or  George  may  die;  but  the  king 
survives  them  all.  For,  immediately  upon  the  decease  of  the  reign- 
ing prince  in  his  natural  capacity,  his  kingship  by  act  of  law  is 
vested  at  once  in  his  heir ;  who  is,  eo  instanti,  king  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  And  so  tender  is  the  law  of  supposing  even  a  possi- 
bility of  his  death,  that  his  natural  dissolution  is  generally  calleid  his 
demise ;  an  expression  which  signifies  merely  a  transfer  of  property ; 
for  when  we  say  the  demise  of  the  ciown,  we  mean  only  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  disunion  of  the  king's  natural  body  from  his 
body  politic,  the  kingdom  is  transferred  or  demised  to  his  successor ; 
and  so  the  royal  dignity  remains  perpetuaL 

We  are  next  to  consider  those  branches  of  the  royal  prerogative 
which  invest  the  sovereign  with  a  number  of  authorities  and  powers ; 
in  the  exercise  whereof  consists  the  executive  part  of  government* 
lliese  prerogatives  respect  either  this  nation's  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  or  its  own  domestic  government  and  civil  polity. 

With  regard  to  foreign  concerns,  the  sovereign  is  the  delegate  or 
representative  of  his  people.  It  is  impossible  that  the  individuals  of 
a  state  in  their  collective  capacity  can  transact  the  affairs  of  that 
state  with  another  community  equally  numerous  as  themselves. 
In  the  sovereign,  therefore,  as  in  a  centre,  all  the  rays  of  his  people 
are  imited,  and  form  by  that  union  a  consistency,  splendour,  and 
power,  that  make  him  respected  by  foreign  potentates.  What  is 
done  by  the  royal  authority,  with  regard  to  foreign  powers,  is  there- 
fore the  act  of  the  whole  nation :  what  is  done  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  crown,  is  the  act  only  of  private  men. 

1.  The  sovereign,  therefore,  considered  as  the  representative  of  his 
people,  has  the  sole  power  of  sending  ambassadors  to  foreign  states, 
and  receiving  ambassadors  at  home. 

An  ambassador  represents  the  person  of  his  sovereign ;  and  as  that 
sovereign  owes  no  subjection  to  any  laws  but  those  of  his  own 
country,  his  envoy  is  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  private  law  of 
that  state  wherein  he  is  appointed  to  reside.    If  he  grossly  offendfli 
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or  makes  an  ill  use  of  his  character,  he  may  be  sent  home  and 
accused  before  his  master,  who  is  bound  either  to  do  justice  upon 
him,  or  avow  himself  the  accomplice  of  his  crimes.  But  there  is 
great  dispute  among  the  writers  on  the  laws  of  nations,  whether  this 
exemption  of  ambassadors  extends  to  all  crimes,  as  well  natural  as 
positive,  or  whether  it  only  extends  to  such  as  are  TncUa  prohibita, 
and  not  to  those  that  are  mala  in  se,  as  murder.  Our  law  seems  to 
have  formerly  taken  in  the  restriction,  as  well  as  the  general  exemp- 
tion ;  holding  that  an  ambassador  is  privileged  by  the  law  of  nature 
and  nations ;  and  yet^  if  he  commits  any  offence  against  the  law  of 
reason  and  nature,  he  shall  lose  his  privilege.  But  the  security  of 
ambassadors  is  of  more  importance  than  the  punishment  of  a  par- 
ticular crime.  And  few,  if  any,  examples  have  happened  within  the 
last  two  centuries  where  an  ambassador  has  been  punished  for  any 
offence. 

In  respect  to  civil  suits,  all  the  foreign  jurists  agree,  that  neither 
an  ambassador,  nor  any  of  his  train,  can  be  prosecuted  for  any  debt  or 
contract  in  the  courts  of  that  kingdom  wherein  he  is  sent  to  reside. 
Our  law-books  are  silent  upon  this  subject  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne ;  when  an  ambassador  from  Peter  the  Great  was  arrested 
in  London  for  a  debt  of  fifty  pounds,  which  he  had  there  contracted; 
Instead  of  relying  upon  his  privilege,  he  gave  bail  to  the  action,  and 
complained  to  the  queen.  The  persons  concerned  in  the  arrest  were 
prosecuted  in  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  convicted  of  the  facts 
by  the  jury,  the  tjuestion  of  law,  how  far  those  facts  were  criminal, 
being  reserved  to  be  afterwards  argued  before  the  judges.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Czar  resented  this  affront  very  highly,  and  demanded 
that  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex  and  all  others  concerned  should  be 
punished  with  instant  death.  But  the  queen  (to  the  amazement  of 
that  despotic  court)  directed  her  secretary  to  inform  him,  "  that  she 
"  could  inflict  no  punishment  upon  any,  the  meanest,  of  her  subjects, 
**  unless  warranted  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  therefore  was  per- 
"  suaded  that  he  would  not  insist  upon  impossibilities."  A  bill  was, 
ho  wever,  brought  into  parliament,  and  afterwards  passed  into  a  law, 
to  prevent  such  outrageous  insolence  for  the  future.  And  a  copy  of 
this  act,  elegantly  engrossed  and  illuminated,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  the  queen,  was  sent  to  Moscow,  and  accepted  as  a  satis- 
faction by  the  Czar. 

This  statute,  (7  Ann.  c  12,)  recites  the  arrest  which  had  been 
made,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  in  prejudice  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  ambassadors,  &c. ;  and  enacts,  that  for  the  future 
all  process  against  the  person  of  any  ambassador  shall  be  utterly 
void ;  but  expressly  provides,  that  no  trader  within  the  description 
of  the  bankrupt  laws,  who  shall  be  in  the  serviee  of  any  ambassador, 
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shall  be  thereby  privileged  or  protected;  nor  shall  any  one  be 
punished  for  arresting  an  ambassador's  servant,  unless  his  name  be 
registered  with  the  secretary  of  state,  and  by  him  trazismitted  to  the 
sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex. 

2.  It  is  also  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  make  treaties  and 
alliances  with  foreign  states.  For  it  is  essential  to  the  goodness  of  a 
league,  that  it  be  made  by  the  sovereign  power;  and  then  it  is  bind- 
ing upon  the  whole  community.  Whatever  contracts,  therefore,  the 
sovereign  engages  in,  no  other  power  in  the  kingdom  can  legally 
delay,  resist,  or  annul.  And  lest  this  plentitude  of  authority  should 
be  abused,  the  constitution  has  interpc^ed  a  check,  by  means  of  par- 
liamentary impeachments,  for  the  punishment  of  such  ministers,  as 
from  criminal  motives  advise  or  conclude  any  treaty,  which  shall 
afterwards  be  judged  to  derogate  from  the  honour  and  interest  of  the 
nation. 

3.  Upon  the  same  principle  also  the  sole  prerogative  of  making 
war  and  peace  is  vested  in  the  crown.  For  the  right  of  making  war, 
which  by  nature  subsisted  in  every  individual,  is  given  up  by  all 
private  persons  that  enter  into  society,  and  is  vested  in  the  sovereign 
power.  Whatever  hostilities,  therefore,  may  be  committed  by  private 
citizens,  the  state  is  not  affected  thereby :  such  unauthorized  volun- 
teers in  violence,  indeed,  are  not  ranked  among  open  enemies,  but 
are  properly  treated  like  pirates  and  robbers.  And  the  reason  why 
a  denunciation  of  war  ought  always  to  precede  the  actual  oommenc&- 
ment  of  hostilities,  is  not  so  much  that  the  enemy  may  be  put  upon 
his  guard  (which  is  matter  rather  of  magnanimity  than  right),  but 
that  it  may  be  certainly  clear  that  the  war  is  not  undertaken  by 
private  persons,  but  by  the  community.  Wherever  the  right  resides 
of  beginning  a  war,  there  also  must  reside  the  right  of  ending  it,  or 
the  power  of  making  peace.  And  the  same  check  of  parliamentary 
impeachment^  for  improper  or  inglorious  conduct,  in  beginning,  con- 
ducting, or  concluding  a  national  war,  is  in  general  sufficient  to 
restrain  the  ministers  of  the  crown  from  a  wanton  or  injurious  exer- 
cise of  this  great  prerogative. 

4.  But  as  the  delay  of  making  the  war  may  sometimes  be  detri- 
mental to  individuals  who  have  suffered  by  depredations  from 
foreign  potentates,  our  laws  in  some  respects  arm  the  subject  with 
jwwers  to  impel  the  prerogative ;  by  directing  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  to  issue  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  upon  due  demand :  the 
prerogative  of  granting  which  is  plainly  derived  from  that  of  making 
war.  But  the  granting  of  letters  of  marque  has  long  been  disused ; 
and  the  conference  which  met  at  Paris  in  1856,  after  the  close  of 
the  war  with  Bussia,  having  recommended  the  entire  abolition  of 
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privat^eriiig,  may  possibly  lead,  ere  long,  to  treaties  by  which  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  in  issuing  letters  of  marque  will  become 
merely  matters  of  history. 

5.  Upon  exactly  the  same  reason  stands  the  prerogative  of  grant- 
ing safe-conducts,  without  which,  by  the  li^w  of  nations,  no  member 
of  one  society  has  a  right  to  intrude  into  another.  Great  tenderness 
is  shown  by  our  laws,  however,  not  only  to  foreigners  in  din* 
tress,  whose  goods  are  cast  on  our  shores,  but  with  regard  also 
to  the  admissi(Hi  of  strangers  who  come  spontaneously.  For  so 
long  as  their  nation  continues  at  peace  with  ours,  and  they  them- 
selves behave  peaceably,  they  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws ;  though  liable  to  be  sent  home  whenever  the  sovereign  sees 
occasion.  But  no  subject  of  a  nation  at  war  with  us  can  come  into 
the  realm,  travel  upon  the  high  seas,  or  send  his  goods  and  merchan- 
dise from  one  place  to  another,  without  danger  of  seizure,  unless 
he  has  letters  of  safe-conduct,  for  which  passports  are  now  usually 
substituted  and  allowed  to  be  of  equal  validity. 

These  are  the  principal  prerogatives  of  the  crown  respecting  this 
nation's  intercourse  with  foreign  nations ;  in  all  of  which  he  is  con- 
sidered as  the  representative  of  his  people.  But  in  domestic  afiOBkira 
he  is  considered  in  a  great  variety  of  characters,  and  from  thence 
there  arises  an  abundant  number  of  other  prerogatives. 

1.  First,  he  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  supreme  legislative  power; 
and,  as  such,  has  the  prerogative  of  rejecting  such  provisions  in 
parliament,  as  he  judges  improper  to  be  passed. 

2.  The  sovereign  is  generalissimo,  or  the  first  in  the  military 
command,  within  the  kingdom ;  and  in  this  capacity  he  has 
the  sole  power  of  raising  and  regulating  fleets  and  armies.  This 
prerogative  was  disputed  and  claimed  by  the  long  parliament  of 
Charles  L ;  but,  upon  the  restoration,  was  solemnly  declared  to  be  in 
the  king  alone. 

It  extends  naturally  to  the  erecting,  as  well  as  manning  and 
governing  of  forts  and  other  places  of  strength;  whence  formerly 
all  lands  were  subject  to  a  tax,  for  building  of  castles  wherever  the 
king  thought  proper.  This  was  one  of  the  three  things,  from  con- 
tributing to  the  performance  of  which  no  lands  were  exempted :  and 
therefore  called  by  our  Saxon  ancestors  the  irinoda  necessitas :  sc. 
porUis  reparaiio,  arcis  constructio,  et  expeditio  contra  hoetem.  But 
in  modem  times  parliament  having  provided  the  means  of  making 
defensive  works,  has  practically  obtained  the  control  of  their  con- 
struction. 

It  is  partly  upon  the  same,  and  partly  upon  a  fiscal  foundation,  to 
secure  his  marine  revenue^  that  the  sovereign  has  the  prerogative  of 
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appointing  porta  and  havenSy  or  such  places  only  for  persons  and  mer- 
chandise to  pass  into  and  out  of  the  realm,  as  he  in  his  wisdom  sees 
proper.  By  the  feudal  law  all  navigable  rivers  and  havens  were 
computed  among  the  regalia ;  and  .in  England  it  has  always  been 
holden,  that  the  sovereign  is  lord  of  the  whole  shore,  and  particularly 
is  the  guardian  of  the  ports  and  havens,  which  are  the  inlets  and 
gates  of  the  realm.  These  legal  ports  were  undoubtedly  at  first 
assigned  by  the  crown ;  since  to  each  of  them  a  court  of  portmote  is 
incident,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  must  flow  fix^m  the  royal  authority. 
But  as  the  king  had  not  the  power  of  resumption,  or  of  confining  the 
limits  of  a  port  when  once  established,  any  person  had  a  right  to 
load  or  discharge  his  merchandise  in  any  part  of  the  haven ;  whereby 
the  revenue  of  the  customs  was  much  diminished,  by  fraudulent 
landings  in  obscure  and  private  comers.  This  occasioned  those 
statutes  which  enable  the  crown  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  all  ports, 
and  to  assign  proper  wharfs  and  quays  in  each  port,  for  the  exclusive 
landing  and  loading  of  merchandise ;  a  power  which  has  since  been 
transferred  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  who  in  certain 
cases  must  consult  the  Admiralty. 

The  erection  of  beacons,  lighthouses,  and  sea-marks,  is  also  a 
branch  of  the  royal  prerogative:  whereof  the  first  was  anciently 
used  in  order  to  alarm  the  country,  in  case  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy ;  and  all  of  them  are  signally  useful  in  guiding  and  preserv- 
ing vessels  at  sea  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  superintendence 
and  management  of  all  lighthouses^  buoys,  and  beacons,  is  now  vested 
in  the  Trinity-house. 

To  this  branch  of  the  pverogative  may  also  be  referred  the  power 
vested  in  the  sovereign  of  licensing  the  importation  of  utensils  of 
war,  and  of  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  military  and  naval  stores, 
and  likewise  the  right  of  confining  his  subjects  to  stay  within  the 
realm,  or  of  recalling  them  when  beyond  the  seas.  By  the  common 
law,  every  man  may  go  out  of  the  realm  for  whatever  cause  he 
pleases ;  but,  because  that  every  man  ought  of  right  to  defend  the 
realm,  the  sovereign  at  his  pleasure  may  command  him  by  his  writ 
that  he  go  not  beyond  the  seas,  or  out  of  the  realm,  without  license ; 
and,  if  he  do  the  contrary,  he  shall  be  punished  for  disobeying  the 
sovereign's  command.  At  present  everybody  has,  or  at  least  assumes, 
the  liberty  of  going  abroad  when  he  pleases.  But  if  the  sovereign,  by 
the  writ  of  ne  exeat  regno,  thinks  proper  to  prohibit  him  from  so 
doing,  and  the  subject  disobeys,  it  is  a  high  contempt  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment* 

*  This  writ  was  at  first  employed  to  prevent  the  clergy  from  going  to 
Home ;  it  was  afterwards  extended  to  laymen  concerting  measures  against  the 
state ;  and  has  at  length  become  a  part  of  the  ordinaiy  process  of  tiie  Court 
of  Chanoery,  in  order  to  get  bail  fix)m  any  perscMi  who  is  aboat  to  go  abroMi, 
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3.  ABother  capacity,  in  whicli  the  sovereign  is  considered  in 
domestic  affairs,  is  as  the  fountain  of  justice  and  general  conservator 
of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  The  original  power  of  judicature  is 
lodged  in  the  society  at  large ;  but  as  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
render  justice  to  every  individual,  by  the  people  in  their  collective 
capacity,  every  nation  has  committed  that  power  to  certain  select 
magistrates ;  and  in  England  this  authority  has  immemorially  been 
exercised  by  the  sovereign  or  his  substitutes,  the  judges,  to  whom., 
by  the  long  and  uniform  usage  of  many  ages,  our  sovereigns  have 
delegated  their  whole  judicial  power.  They,  in  their  several  courts, 
are  the  depositaries  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and 
have  therein  a  known  and  stated  jurisdiction,  regulated  by  certain 
and  established  rules,  which  the  crown  itself  cannot  now  alter  but 
by  act  of  parliament 

In  prosecutions  for  offences,  the  sovereign  appears  in  another 
capacity,  that  of  prosecutor.  All  offences  are  theoretically  against 
eitiier  his  peace,  or  crown  and  dignity.  For  though  they  generally 
seem  to  be  rather  offences  against  the  kingdom  than  the  crown,  yet, 
as  the  public  has  delegated  all  its  powers,  with  regard  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  to  one  visible  magistrate,  all  affronts  to  that  power 
are  offences  against  him  to  whom  they  are  so  delegated.  He  Is 
therefore  the  proper  person  to  prosecute  for  all  public  offences,  being 
the  person  injured  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  And  hence  also  arises 
another  branch  of  the  prerogative,  that  of  pardoning  offences ;  for  it 
is  reasonable  that  he  only  who  is  injured  should  have  the  power  6i 
forgiving. 

Another  consequence  of  this  prerogative  is  the  legal  ubiquity  of 
the  sovereign.  In  law  he  is  present  in  all  his  courts,  though  he 
cannot  personally  distribute  justice.  And  from  this  ubiquity  it 
follows,  that  the  crown  can  never  be  nonsuit ;  for  a  nonsuit  is  the 
desertion  of  the  suit  or  action  by  the  non-appearance  of  the  plaintiff 
in  court. 

From  the  same  origin,  of  the  sovereign  being  the  fountain  of 
justice,  we  may  also  deduce  the  prerogative  of  issuing  proclamations ; 
which  have  a  binding  force  only  when  they  are  grounded  upon  the 
laws  of  the  realm.  For  though  the  making  of  laws  is  the  work  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  sovereign  power,  yet  the  manner,  time, 
and  circumstances  of  putting  those  laws  in  execution  are  frequently 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  executive  magistrate. 


BO  as  to  withdraw  his  prson  or  property  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
The  legality  of  this  application  of  the  writ  was  settled  in  the  time  of  King 
Charles  II.,  and  its  uso  soon  hecome  so  fully  established,  that  the  gi-anting  »f 
it  has  long  been  considered  a  matter  of  right.  , 
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4.  The  sovereign  is  likewise  the  fountain  of  honour ,  of  office,  and 
of  privilege:  the  constitution  entrusting  him  with  the  sole  power  of 
conferring  dignities  and  honours,  in  confidence  that  he  will  bestow 
them  upon  none  but  such  as  deserve  them.  And  therefore  all 
degrees  of  nobility,  of  knighthood,  and  other  titles,  are  received  by 
immediate  grant  from  the  crown:  either  expressed  in  writing,  by 
writs  or  letters  patent,  as  in  the  creation  of  peers  and  baronets ;  or 
by  corporeal  investiture,  as  in  the  creation  of  a  simple  knight  He 
has  also  the  prerogative  of  conferring  privileges  upon  private  persons* 
such  as  granting  precedence  to  any  of  his  subjects,  or  converting 
aliens  into  denizens.  He  also  can  erect  corporations,  whereby  a 
number  of  private  persons  are  united  together,  and  enjoy  many 
powers  and  immunities  in  their  political  capacity,  which  they  were 
utterly  incapable  of  in  their  natural.  Of  these  I  shall  speak  more  at 
large  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

5.  Another  light,  in  which  the  laws  of  England  consider  the 
sovereign  with  regard  to  domestic  concerns,  is  as  the  arbiter  of  comn 
merce,  that  is,  domestic  commerce  only.  It  would  lead  me  into  too 
large  a  field,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  enter  upon  the  nature  of  foreign 
trade,  its  privileges,  regulations,  and  restrictions ;  and  would  also  be 
quite  beside  the  purpose  of  these  commentaries,  which  are  confined 
to  the  laws  of  England.  The  affairs  of  commerce  generally  are 
regulated  by  a  law  of  their  own,  called  the  law  merchant,  or  lex 
mercatoria^  which  all  nations  agree  in  and  take  notice  of.  And  in 
particular  it  is  held  to  be  part  of  the  law  of  England,  which  decides 
the  cause  of  merchants  by  the  general  rules  which  obtain  in  all 
comm'^rcial  countries ;  and  that  often  even  in  matters  relating  to 
domestic  trade,  as  for  instance  with  regard  to  the  drawing,  the  accep- 
tance, and  transfer  of  inland  bills  of  exchange. 

To  this  branch  of  the  prerogative  may  be  referred  the  important 
functions  now  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  is  specially 
charged  to  superintend  all  government  measures  brought  before 
parliament  relating  to  trade  and  commerce ;  and  has  several  duties 
to  perform,  some  of  them  of  a  ministerial  and  others  of  a  judicial 
character.  It  has  the  general  superintendence  of  all  matters  relating 
to  merchant  ships  and  seamen ;  lays  down  rules  as  to  the  examination 
and  qualification  of  applicants  for  the  posts  of  masters  and  mates  of 
foreign-going  as  well  as  of  home-trade  passenger-ships;  grants 
licenses  to  persons  to  engage  or  supply  seamen  or  apprentices; 
inquires  into  and  adjudicates  on  claims  for  wages;  investigates  cases 
of  alleged  incompetency  and  misconduct  on  the  part  of  masters  of 
sea-going  vessels,  and  appoints  officers  to  report  on  the  condition 
and  efficiency  of  steam-vessels  and  their  machinery.  It  exercises 
a  supervision  over  railways  and  railway  companies,  not  only  with 
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respect  to  their  original  formation,  but  also  as  to  their  subsequent 
working ;  inquires  into  the  circumstances  of  accidents,  and  provides 
if  need  be,  for  the  greater  safety  of  the  public. 

The  board,  through  the  medium  of  its  registrar,  is  charged  with 
the  registration  of  all  joint-stock  companies.  A  similar  duty  with 
respect  to  copyright  in  designs  is  imposed  on  it ;  and  under  its 
immediate  control  are  placed  all  the  schools  of  design  now  established 
in  the  large  towns  of  the  kingdom.  One  of  its  departments  is  chaiged 
with  the  collection  and  publication  of  tables,  containing  information 
with  respect  to  the  reyenue,  trade,  commerce,  wealth,  population, 
and  other  statistics  of  the  realm ;  and  another  department  collects 
and  prepares  the  tables  of  the  prices  of  com  which  regulate  the  rent- 
charges  now  paid  in  lieu  cf  tithes. 

Subject  to  these  general  observations,  to  the  prerogative,  so  isEbr  as 
it  relates  to  mere  domestic  commerce,  fall  the  following  articles : 

First,  the  establishment  of  public  marU^  or  places  of  buying  and 
selling ;  such  as  markets  and  fairs,  with  the  tolls  thereunto  belong- 
ing. These  can  only  be  set  up  by  virtue  of  the  grant  of  the  crown,  or 
by  long  and  immemorial  usage  and  prescription,  which  presupposes 
such  a  grant. 

Secondly,  the  r^ulation  of  weights  and  measures ;  but  this  has 
so  frequently  formed  the  subject  of  parliamentary  enactment  that 
it  can  no  longer  with  propriety  be  referred  to  the  prerogative. 

Thirdly,  as  money  is  the  medium  of  conunerce,  it  is  said  to  be  the 
royal  prerogative,  as  the  arbiter  of  domestic  commerce,  to  give  it 
authority,  or  make  it  current.  But  considering  the  frequent  inter- 
ference of  parliament  with  reference  to  it,  the  regukUion  <f  the  coinage 
cannot  now,  I  apprehend,  be  referred  simply  to  the  prerogative. 

6.  The  sovereign  is,  lastly,  considered  by  the  laws  of  England  as 
the  head  and  supreme  governor  of  the  national  church. 

To  enter  into  the  reasons  upon  which  this  prerogative  is  founded, 
is  matter  rather  of  divinity  than  of  law.  I  shall  therefore  only 
observe,  that  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  authority  that  the  crown  con- 
venes, prorogues,  restrains,  regulates,  and  dissolves  all  ecclesiastical 
synods  or  convocations ; — ^nominates  to  vacant  bishoprics,  and  certain 
other  ecclesiastical  preferments ;  and  is  the  dernier  resort  in  all  eccle- 
siastical causes,  an  appeal  lying  ultimately  to  him  from  the  sentence 
of  every  ecclesiastical  judge.  In  the  sovereign  in  council  is  also 
vested  the  power  of  giving  eflTect  to  any  scheme  or  recommendation 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

OF  THE  BOTAL  RE7ENUE. 

L  Ordhiary  ;  as  casCody  of  temponlitieB  of  bialiop^— Flnt-froitf  and  tenthi— 
Wine  hoeoam — Minca  Trearore  trove — Bstnyi — Forfeitures  and  Escheats 
— ^IL  Exiraordmary  ;  as  land-tax — ^Ifali-tai — Propertj  and  inoome-taz 
— Customs — Excise — Postpoffice — Stamp  dotieo— Sacoession  duties — In- 
habited house  duty — Aasesied  taxes — Dntj  upon  oflkes  and  pensions. 

Haying  considered  those  branches  of  the  prerogative  which  con- 
tribute to  the  royal  dignity  and  eonstitate  the  ezecntiTe  power  of 
the  goyemment,  we  proceed  now  to  examine  the  fieoal  prerogatiTes  of 
the  sorereign,  or  such  as  regard  his  revenue ;  that  portion  which  each 
subject  contributes  of  his  property  in  order  to  secure  the  remainder. 

This  is  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary.  The  ordinary  reyenne 
is  such  as  has  either  subsisted  time  out  of  mind  in  the  orown,  or 
else  has  been  granted  by  parliament  by  way  of  purchase  or  ex- 
change for  such  of  the  soyereign's  inherent  hereditary  reyenues  as 
were  found  inoonyenient  to  the  subject.  Not  that  the  crown  is  at 
present  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  this  reyenue.  Much  (nay  the 
greatest  part)  of  it  is  at  this  day  in  the  hands  of  subjects,  to  whom 
it  has  been  granted  out ;  so  that  I  must  be  obliged  to  recount,  as 
part  of  the  royal  reyenue,  what  lords  of  manors  and  other  subjects 
look  upon  to  be  their  own  absolute  inherent  rights ;  because  they 
haye  been  yested  in  them  and  their  ancestors  for  ages,  though  in 
xeality  originally  deriyed  from  the  grants  of  our  ancient  princes. 

I.  The  first  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown,  which  I  shall 
take  notice  of,  is  the  custody  of  the  temporalities  <f  hishops,  by 
which  are  meant  all  the  lay  revenues,  lands,  and  tenements  which 
belong  to  an  archbishop^s  or  bishop's  see ;  and  which,  upon  the 
vacancy  of  the  bishopric,  are  immediately  the  right  of  the  sovereign, 
as  a  consequence  of  his  prerogative  in  church  matters. 

This  revenue,  formerly  very  considerable,  is  now  almost  reduced 
to  nothing :  for  as  soon  as  the  new  bishop  is  consecrated  and  con- 
firmed, he  usually  receives  restitution  of  his  temporalities  entire  and 
untouched. 

IL  Hie  sovereign  is  entitled  to  a  corody  out  of  every  bishopric ; 
that  is,  to  send  one  of  his  chaplains  to  be  maintained  by  the  bishop, 
or  to  have  a  pension  allowed  him  tiU  the  bishop  promotes  him  to  a 
benefice,  lliis,  which  was  also  in  the  nature  of  an  acknowledgment 
to  the  king,  as  founder  of  the  see,  is  now  &llen  into  total  disuse. 
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III.  The  sovereign  is  entitled  to  all  the  tithes  arising  in  extra-' 
parochial  places :  though  it  may  be  doubted  how  far  this  article,  as 
well  as  the  last^  can  be  reckoned  part  of  his  revenue :  since  a  oorody 
supports  only  his  chaplains,  and  these  extra-parochial  tithes  are  held 
under  an  implied  trusty  that  he  will  distribute  them  for  the  good  of 
the  clergy  in  general 

lY.  The  next  branch  consists  in  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  of  all 
spiritual  preferments  in  the  kingdom.  The  first-fruits,  primates  or 
annates,  were  the  first  year's  whole  profits  of  the  spiritual  prefer- 
ment; the  tenths,  or  decimoe,  were  the  tenth  part  of  the  annual 
profit  of  each  living,  which  was  originally  claimed  by  the  pope, 
tinder  that  precept  of  the  Levitical  law,  which  directs,  that  the 
Levites  ^  should  offer  the  tenth  part  of  their  tithes  as  a  heave-offering 
'*  to  the  Lord,  and  give  it  to  Aaron  the  high  priest.**  But  this  claim 
of  the  holy  see  met  with  a  vigorous  resistance  from  parliament; 
and  a  variety  of  acts  were  passed  to  restrain  it,  particularly  6  Hen» 
lY.  c.  1,  which  calls  it  a  horrible  mischief,  and  damnable  custom. 
But  the  popish  clergy  still  kept  it  on  foot ;  and,  as  they  thus  ex-, 
pressed  their  willingness  to  contribute  so  much  to  the  head  of  the 
church,  it  was  thought  proper  (when  the  king  was  declared  to  be  so)* 
to  annex  this  revenue  to  the  crown :  and  so  it  remained  till  Queen' 
Anne  restored  to  the  church  what  had  been  thus  indirectly  taken 
from  it ;  not  by  remitting  the  tenths  and  first-fruits  entirely,  but  by 
applying  these  superfluities  of  the  larger  benefices  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  smaller.  This  is  usually  called  Queen  Anne*s  Bounty, 

V.  The  next  branch  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  sovereign 
consists  in  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crownj' 
These  demesne  lands  were  anciently  very  extensive,  comprising: 
divers  manors,  honours,  and  lordships.  But  at  present  they  are 
contracted  within  a  very  narrow  compass,  having  been  almost  en- 
tirely granted  away  to  private  subjects;  and  the  management  of 
them  is  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land 
Revenues.  The  parks  and  places  to  which  the  public  has  access, 
are  managed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Works  and 
Public  Buildings. 

YL  Hither  might  have  been  referred  the  advantages  arising  from 
the  profits  of  military  tenures,  to  which  most  lands  in  the  kingdom 
were  subject,  till  the  statute  12  Car.  II.  c.  24,  in  great  measure 
abolished  them  all.  Hither  also  might  have  been  referred  the 
prerogative  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption :  a  right  of  buying  up. 
provisions  for  the  royal  household,  at  an  appraised  valuation,  in  pre- 
ference to  all  others  :  and  also  of  impressing  the  carriages  and  horsea 
of  the  subject,  to  do  the  sovereign's  business,  in  the  conveyance  of 
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tim'ber,  "baggage,  and  the  like,  however  inconvenient  to'  the  pro- 
prietor, npon  paying  him  a  settled  price.  Having  fallen  into  disuse 
during  the  suspension  of  monarchy.  King  Charles  at  his  restoration 
consented  to  resign  entirely  these  branches  of  revenue ;  and  parlia- 
ment, in  recompense,  settled  on  the  crown  the  hereditary  excise  of 
fifteen  pence  per  barrel  on  all  beer  and  ale  sold  in  the  kingdom,  and 
a  proportionable  sum  for  certain  other  liquors. 

YII.  A  seventh  branch  of  revenue  arises  from  ttniie  licenses. 

These  were  first  settled  on  the  crown  by  12  Car.  IL  c.  25,  to  make 

.up  for  the  loss  sustained  in  the  abolition  of  the  military  tenures. 

Abolished  in  the  reign  of  Greorge  IL,  these  licenses  have  been  recently 

revived  as  a  source  of  revenue  by  the  statute  23  Vict  c.  27. 

*  YIII.  An  eighth  branch  of  the  ordinary  revenue  consists  In  the 
profits  arising  from  the  royal  forests;  which  consist  principally  in 
amercements  or  fines  levied  for  offences  against  the  forest  laws.  But 
as  few,  if  any,  courts  for  levying  amercements  have  been  held  since 
•1632,  this  branch  of  revenue  is  practically  abolished. 

IX.  The  profits  arising  from  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  make 
a  ninth  branch  of  the  royal  revenue.  These  consist  in  fines  imposed 
upon  offenders,  and  in  fees  payable  in  a  variety  of  l^al  matters.  As 
none  of  these  can  be  done  without  the  intervention  of  the  sovereign, 
or  his  officers,  the  law  allows  him  certain  profits,  as  a  recompense 
for  his  trouble.  These,  in  process  of  time,  were  almost  all  granted 
but  to  private  persons ;  so  that,  though  our  law  proceedings  are  still 
loaded  with  their  payment^  very  little  of  them  is  now  returned  into 
the  Exchequer.* 

X.  A  tenth  branch  of  the  royal  revenue,  the  right  to  minesy  has 
its  origin  from  the  sovereign's  prerogative  of  coinage,  in  order  to 
supply  bim  with  materials.  By  the  common  law,  if  gold  or  silver ' 
be  found  in  mines  of  base  metal,  the  whole,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  some,  belonged  to  the  crown ;  though  others  held  that  it  only  did 
so  if  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  was  of  greater  value  than  the 
quantity  of  base  metaL  This  is  now  inmiaterial,  as  the  king  can 
only  have  the  ore  on  paying  for  the  same  a  price  fixed  by  statute. 

XI.  A  branch  of  the  sovereign's  ordinary  revenue,  said  to  be 
grounded  on  the  consideration  of  his  guarding  and  protecting  the 
seas  from  pirates  and  robbers,  is  the  right  to  royal  fishy  viz.,  whale 
and  sturgeon ;  which,  when  either  thrown  ashore,  or  caught  near 
the  coast,  are  the  property  of  the  crown. 

*  The  Earl  of  EUenborotigh  has  7700/.  per  aniuim,  as  compensation  for  his 
oflke  of  chief  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 
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XIL  Anoliher  maritiixie  reyenue,  and  founded  upon  the  same 
reason,  is  that  of  shipwrecks.  Wreck,  by  the  common  law,  was 
where  any  ship  was  lost  at  sea,  and  the  goods  or  cargo  were  throvm 
upon  the  land ;  these  goods  belonged  to  the  king :  for  by  the  loss  of 
the  ship  all  pi^perty  was  gpne  out  of  the  original  owner.  But  this 
was  undoubtedly  adding  sorrow  to  sorrow,  and  was  consonant  neither 
to  reason  nor  humanity.  Wherefore  by  various  statutes  numerous 
exceptions  were  made  to  prevent  goods  being  treated  as  wreck ;  and 
now  if  any  live  thing  escape,  or  if  proof  even  can  be  made  of  the 
property,  the  goods  shall  not  be  forfeited.  And  the  sheriff  is  bound 
to  keep  them  a  year  and  a  day ;  though,  if  of  a  perishable  nature, 
he  may  sell  them,  and  the  money  shall  be  as  in  their  stead. 

XIII.  To  the  sovereign  belongs  also  trecuure^trovef  which  is,  where 
any  money,  or  c(nn,  gdd,  silver,  plate,  or  bullion,  is  found  hidden  in 
the  earth,  or  other  private  place,  the  owner  thereof  being  unknown. 
If  it  be  found  in  the  sea,  or  vpon  the  earth,  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
king,  but  the  finder,  if  no  owner  appears. 

XIY.  Waifs,  hona  vxtivata,  are  goods  stolen,  and  waived  or  thrown 
away  by  the  thief  in  his  flight,  which  are  given  to  the  crown  as  a 
punishment  upon  the  owner  for  not  pursuing  the  felon  and  taking 
his  goods  from  him.  If,  therefore,  any  party  robbed  do  immediately 
follow  and  apprehend  the  thief  (which  is  called  making  fre^  suit\ 
or  convict  him  afterwards,  he  shall  have  his  goods  again ;  for  if  the 
party  robbed  can  seize  them  first,  the  crown  shall  never  have  them. 

XT.  Estrays  are  such  valuable  animals  as  are  found  wandering  in 
any  manor  or  lordship,  and  no  man  knows  the  owner,  in  which  case 
the  law  gives  them  to  the  sovereign  as  the  general  owner,  in  recom- 
pense for  the  damage  which  they  may  have  done  therein :  and  they 
now  most  conmionly  belong  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  by  special 
grant  from  the  crown. 

XVI.  The  next  branch  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown 
consists  in  forf^itwres  of  lands  and  goods  for  offences ;  the  nature 
of  which  will  be  more  properly  recited  when  we  treat  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors. 

XVII.  Another  branch  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown  arises 
from  etic^ieccts  of  lands,  which  happen  upon  the  defect  of  heirs  to 
succeed  to  the  inheritance ;  whereupon  they  in  general  revert  to 
and  vest  in  the  sovereign,  who  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  original 
proprietor  of  all  the  lands  of  the  kingd<»n. 

XYIIL  The  last  branch  of  the  sovereign's  ordinary  revenue  oon« 
sists  in  the  emtody  (f  idiots  and  lunatics. 
A  lunatic^  or  non  compos  mentis,  is  one  who  has  had  understand* 
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ing,  bat  by  diseaae,  grie(  or  other  aocident^  hu  lost  the  lue  of  his 
reaaoD,  xixider  which  name  are  oomprieed  all  those  who  are  judged 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  incapable  of  oonducting  their  own  afialrs. 
To  these,  as  well  as  idiots,  the  soyereign  is  guardian,  being  a  kind  of 
a  trustee  for  them,  to  protect  their  property,  and  to  account  to  them 
for  all  profits  reoeiyed,  if  they  reooyer,  or  after  their  decease  to  their 
representatiyes.  The  exercise  of  this  prerqgatiye  is  now  committed 
by  special  authority  from  the  sovereign  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to 
whose  court  are  attached  the  masters  and  inspectors  in  lunacy. 
The  care  of  the  lunatic,  with  a  suitable  allowance  for  his  main- 
tenance, is  usually  giyen  to  some  friend,  who  is  then  called  his  com- 
mittee ;  the  next  heir  being  seldom  permitted  to  be  the  onnmittee  of 
the  person,  though  generally  made  the  manager  or  committee  of 
the  estate,  it  being  clearly  his  interest  by  good  management  to  keep 
it  in  condition.  He  is  accountable  howeyer  to  the  non  compoi  him- 
self if  he  recoyers,  or  otherwise  to  his  administrators. 

'noM  may  suffice  for  a  short  yfew  of  the  soyereign's  ordinary 
reyenue,  or  the  proper  patrimony  of  the  crown;  which  was  yery 
large  formerly,  and  capable  of  being  increased  to  a  magnitude  truly 
formidable.  But,  fortunately  for  the  sulject,  this  hereditary  reyenue, 
by  improvident  management,  is  sunk  almost  to  nothing ;  and  in 
order  to  supply  the  deficiency,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
new  methods  of  raising  money,  unknown  to  our  early  ancestors ; 
which  methods  constitute'  the  extraordinary  revenue  of  the  crown. 
These  are  usually  called  by  the  synonymous  names  of  aids,  sub- 
sidies, and  supplies,  and  are  granted  by  the  commons  in  parlia- 
ment; who,  whisn  they  have  voted  a  supply  to  the  crown,  and 
settled  the  quantum  of  that  supply,  usually  resolve  themselves 
Into  what  is  called  a  committee  qf  way*  and  means,  to  consider  the 
ways  and  means  of  raising  the  supply  so  voted.  The  resolutions  of 
this  conmiittee,  when  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  house,  are  in  general 
esteemed  final  and  conclusive.  For,  though  the  supply  cannot  be 
actually  raised  till  directed  by  an  act  of  parliament,  yet  no  monied 
man  will  scruple  to  advance  any  amount  to  the  government,  on  the 
credit  of  a  bare  vote  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  though  no  law  be 
yet  passed  to  establish  it. 

The  taxes  which  are  raised  npcm  the  subject  were  formerly  either 
annual  or  perpetuaL  The  uaual  annual  taxes  were  formerly  those 
upon  land  and  malt. 

L  The  tand-tax,  in  its  modem  shape,  superseded  (at  least  until  a 
recent  period)  all  the  former  methods  of  rating  either  property  or 
persons  in  respect  of  their  property,  whether  by  tenths  or  fifteenths^ 
iubsidies  on  lands,  hidages^  soutages^  or  talbages. 
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'  Tenths  and  fifteenths  were  temporary  aids  issidng  out  of  personal 
property,  and  were  formerly  the  real  tenth  or  fifteenth  part  of  all 
the  movables  belonging  to  the  subject  Oiiginally  the  amount  was 
uncertam,  but  was  reduced  to  a  certainty  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Edward  III.,  when  new  taxations  were  made  of  every  township^ 
borough,  and  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  recorded  in  the  Exchequer. 
So  that  when,  afterwards,  the  commons  granted  the  crown  a 
fifteenth,  every  parish  in  England  immediately  knew  their  propor- 
tion of  it. 

Scutages  were  derived  from  the  military  tenures;  when  every 
tenant  of  a  knight* s  fee  was  bound  to  attend  the  king  for  forty  days 
in  every  year.  This  personal  attendance  growing  troublesome,  the 
tenants  compounded  for  it,  by  first  sending  others  in  their  stead, 
and  in  process  of  time  by  making,  in  lieu  of  it^  a  pecuniary  satisfac- 
tion, which  at  last  came  to  be  levied  by  assessment,  at  so  much  for 
every  knight's  fee,  under  the  name  of  scutages. 

Of  the  same  nature  with  scutages  were  hidage  upon  lands  not 
held  by  military  tenure,  and  talliage  upon  cities  and  boroughs.  But 
they  all  gradually  fell  into  disuse  upon  the  introduction,  about  the 
time  of  Bichard  II.  and  Henry  IV.,  of  subsidies,  which'  were  a  tax, 
not  immediately  imposed  upon  property,  but  upon  persons  in  respect 
of  their  reputed  estates. 

The  grant  of  scutages,  talHages,  or  subsidies  did  not  extend  to 
spiritual  preferments ;  those  being  usually  taxed  by  the  clergy  in 
convocation.  While  this  continued,  convocations  sat  as  frequently 
as  parliaments:  but  the  last  subsidies,  thus  given  by  the  clergy, 
were  in  15  Gar.  II.,  since  which  another  method  of  taxation  has 
generally  prevailed,  which  takes  in  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  his 
parliament,  the  latter  introduced  the  practice  of  laying  weekly  and 
monthly  assessments  upon  the  several  counties  of  the  kingdom,  to 
be  levied  by  a  pound-rate  on  lands  and  personal  estates ;  and  from 
this  time  forwards  we  hear  no  more  of  subsidies,  but  occasional 
assessments  were  granted  as  the  national  emergencies  required, 
which  were  called  a  land-tax,  and  finally  made  perpetual  by  the 
statute  38  Geo.  III.  a  60,  and  fixed  at  4s.  in  the  pound ;  but  subject 
to'  redemption  by  the  owner  of  the  property  charged  buying  so 
much  stock  in  the  government  funds  as  yields  a  dividend  exceeding 
by  a  tenth  part  the  amount  of  the  land-tax. 

II.  The  other  tax  is  the  mdU-tax,  a  sum  raised,  ever  since  1697, 
by  a  duty  on  malt,  formerly  of  6d,  but  now  of  2s.  7d.  in  the 
bushel,  and  made  perpetual  by  the  statute  3  Geo.  lY.  c.  18. 

III.  Another  tax  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  and  which, 
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although  at  present  imposed  only  for  a  limited  period,  may  not  im- 
probably become  perpetual  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  property  trnd 
income  tax.  A  tax  of  this  kind  was  impo6e4  in  1797,  and  con- 
idnued  imtil  1802,  and  was  again  revived  in  1803,  and  continued 
tintil  1816.  The  present  tax  originated  in  1842,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued by  subsequent  acts. 

The  taxes  which,  although  varied  in  amount^  have  always  been 
perpetual  in  their  nature,  are : 

L  T7ie  customs ;  or  the  duties  paid  by  the  merchant,  at  the  quay, 
upon  all  imported  as  well  as  exported  commodities,  by  the  authority 
of  parliament.  Into  the  history  of  these  subsidies  I  cannot  at  pre- 
sent enter.  The  tendency  of  modem  legislation  has  been  to  make 
trade  as  free  as  it  possibly  can  be  made,  consistently  with  the  raising 
of  the  necessary  revenue ;  and  the  result  of  numerous  recent  statutes 
has  therefore  been  to  reduce  to  a  very  small  number  indeed  the 
articles  on  which  duties  are  now  levied. 

II.  Directly  opposite  in  its  nature  to  this  is  the  excise  duty^ 
which  is  an  inland  imposition,  paid  sometimes  upon  the  consump- 
tion of  the  commodity,  or  frequently  upon  the  retail  sale,  which  is 
the  last  stage  before  the  consumption.  Its  original  establishment 
was  by  the  parliament  in  1643 ;  but  the  royalists  at  Oxford  soon 
followed  the  example  of  their  brethren  at  Westminster ;  both  sides 
protesting  that  it  should  be  continued  no  longer  than  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  then  be  utterly  abolished ;  but  afterwards,  when  the 
nation  had  been  accustomed  to  it,  it  was  continued,  and  remains 
with  us  to  the  present  day.  Although,  from  its  first  origin  to  the 
present  time,  its  very-name  has  been  odious  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, it  has  nevertheless  been  imposed  from  time  to  time  on  every 
conceivable  article  of  consumption,  to  support  the  enormous  expenses 
occasioned  by  our  wars  on  the  continent ;  and  though  the  variety  of 
articles  subjected  to  this  tax  has  been  of  late  years  greatly  reduced, 
it  is  still  levied  on  a  sufficient  number  to  preserve  its  original 
unpopularity. 

III.  Another  branch  of  the  revenue  is  levied  with  greater  cheer- 
fulness— the  post-office,  or  duty  for  the  carriage  of  letters.  As  we 
have  assigned  the  origin  of  the  excise  to  the  parliament  of  1643,  so  it 
is  but  justice  to  observe  that  this  useful  invention  owes  its  first 
-legislative  establishment  to  the  same  assembly.  The  conveyance  of 
•letters  for  fixed  rates  was  at  first  farmed;  but  in  1657,  a  regular 
post-offioe  was  erected,  upon  nearly  the  same  model  as  has  been  ever 
since  adopted.  The  rates  of  conveying  letters  were  altered  from  time 
to  time,  and  some  fnrther  regulations  added  by  subsequent  statutes, 
and  penalties  were  enacted  to  confine  the  carriage  of  letters  to  the 
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{mblio  office  oni%  whoee  high  dHaiges,  howeyer,  led,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  to  numerous  petty  frauds  and  evasions.  Finally,  in 
1840,  the  existing  system  of  a  uniform  rate  was  established ;  fiEuiali- 
ties  have  since  been  given  for  the  transmission  of  printed  periodical 
publications  and  other  works ;  the  money-order  office  has  been  consti* 
tuted,  and  savings  banks  established  in  conneeti(Hi  with  the  post-offioew 

IV.  A  fourth  branch  of  the  perpetual  revenue  consists  in  the 
stamp  duties,  which  are  a  tax  imposed  upon  all  parchment  and 
paper  whereon  private  instruments  of  almost  any  nature  whatsoever 
are  written ;  and  on  probates  of  wills  and  letters  of  administration, 
and  also  on  various  licenses,  as  marriage  licenses,  and  licenses  to 
practise  and  exercise  various  callings,  such  as  that  of  an  attorney ; 
and  on  admissions  to  offices  and  degrees.  This  is  also  a  tax  which, 
though  in  some  instances  it  may  be  heavily  felt,  by  greatly  increas- 
ing the  expense  of  all  mercantile  as  well  as  l^al  proceedings,  yet  (if 
moderately  imposed)  is  of  service  to  the  public  in  general,  by 
authenticating  instruments,  and  rendering  it  much  more  difficult 
than  formerly  to  forge  deeds  of  any  standing. 

y«  A  fifth,  and  very  important  branch  of  the  revenue,  consists 
in  the  duties  charged  on  the  successi(»i  to  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty, the  legacy  and  suecesHon  duties* 

The  legacy  duty  is  payable  by  every  person  who  succeeds,  whether 
lie  takes  under  a  will  or  as  next  of  kin,  to  personal  property ;  and 
varies  in  amount  according  to  the  ecxisanguinity  of  the  next  of  kin, 
or  the  absence  of  any  relationship  between  the  legatee  and  the  tes- 
tator. The  succession  duty  is  imposed. on  every  succession  to  pro- 
perty, according,  to  the  value  and  the  rehtionship  of  Ihe  parties  to 
the  person  from  whom  the  property  comes. 

YI.  A  sixth  branch  is  the  duty  upon  houses.  Mention  is  made 
in  Domesday  Book  of  fumage  or  fuage,  vulgarly  called  smoke 
farthings ;  which  were  paid  by  custom  to  the  king  for  every  chimney 
in  the  house.  But  the  first  parliamentary  establishment  of  this  tax 
was  by  statute  13  &  14  Car.  II.,  c.  10,  whereby  an  hereditary  revenue 
of  2&  for  every  hearth  was  granted  to  the  king  for  ever.  Upon  the 
Revolution,  hearth'-money  was  declared  to  be  ''not  only  a  great 
''oppression  to  the  poorer  sort,  but  a  badge  of  slavery  upon  the 
"whole  people;"  "and  therefore  to  erect  a  lasting  monument  of 
their  majesties*  goodness,  hearth-money  was  abolished."  This  monu- 
ment of  goodness  remains  among  us  to  this  day:  but  the  pro- 
spect of  it  was  somewhat  darkened,  when  in  six  years  afterwards 
a  tax  was  laid  upon  all  houses,  and  a  tax  also  upon  all  windows,  if 
they  exceeded  nine,  in  such  house.  These  rates  were  varied,  and 
extended^  until,  in  the  reign  of  Will  lY.,  the  house  tax  was  abo- 
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lisbedy  the  duties  on  windows  remaining.  Finally,  tlie  duties  on 
windows  we(re  abolished ;  but  in  lieu  thereof  a  tax  was  imposed  not 
OB  hearths,  but  en  what  amounts  to  the  same  thingi  on  inhabited 

hffllB6fti 

TTI.  The  seventh  branch  of  the  extraordinary  perpetual  revenue 
is  a  duty  for  every  male  servant,  except  such  as  are  employed  in 
husbandry,  trade,  or  manufiActures.  Under  thisliead  are  comprised 
the  duties  payable  on  jHrivate  CMriages,  hones  and  dogs,  hair-powder, 
armorial  beiurings,  and  on  game  certificates. 

YUL  The  eighth  and  last  branch  of  the  extraordinary  perpetual 
revenue  is  the  duty  upon  offices  and  pensions;  consisting  in  an 
annual  payment  out  of  all  salaries,  fees,  and  perquisites  of  offices 
and  pensions  payable  by  the  crown,  exceeding  tjie  value  of  1002.  per 

The  respective  produces  of  the  sevei^il  taxes  t)efore  mentioned 
were  originally  separate  and  distinct  funds;  but  since  the  union 
with  Ireland,  as  for  a  short  time  before,  have  formed  the  consdi* 
daUd  fund;  pledged,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  of  tiie  wstumal  debt.  In  1786^  when  the  revenud  ef  the 
kingdom  was  first  ocmsolidated,  the  sum  of  one  million  was  directed 
to  be  annually  set  apart  towards  the  extinction  of  the  debt.  That 
done,  the  surplus  may  be  applied  in  reduction  of  the  capital  But 
before  any  part  of  the  revenue  can  be  thus  used,  it  stands  mort* 
gaged  by  parliam^kt  to  raise  an  annual  sum  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  loyal  household  and  the  civil  list. 

The  expenses  formerly  defrayed  by  the  civil  list  were  those  that 
in  any  shape  relate  to  civil  government ;  as  the  expenses  of  the 
royal  household ;  the  revenues  allotted  to  the  judges ;  all  salaries  to 
officers  of  state,  and  every  of  the  sovereign's  servants ;  the  appoint- 
ments to  foreign  ambassadors ;  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  family ; 
the  sovereign's  private  expenses,  or  privy  purse;  and  other  very 
numerous  outgoings,  as  secret  service  money,  pensions,  and  other 
bounties.  But  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.  various  payments  pre- 
viously charged  on  the  civil  list,  as  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of 
state,  of  the  judges,  and  diplomatic  pensions  and  salaries,  were 
made  directly  chargeable  on  the  consolidated  fund ;  in  consequence 
of  which  a  simi  of  500,000?.  a  year  at  present  suffices  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rojral  family,  and  for  the  payment  of  such  other  8un» 
as  are  still  charged  on  the  civil  list,  Of  the  whole  revenue,  it  may 
be  stated  shortly,  that  one  moiety  is  required  for  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt ;  and  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  residue  is  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy. 

This  finidies  our  inquiries  into  the  fiscal  prerogatives  of  the  sove- 
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reign ;  or  his  revenue,  "both  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  We  have 
therefore  now  chalked  out  all  the  principal  outlines  of  this  vast  title 
of  the  law,  the  supreme  executive  magistfkite,  considered  in  his 
several  capacities  and  points  of  view ;  we  now  turn  to  those  subor- 
dinate officers  to  whom  the  administration  of  public  affairs  is  more 
immediately  entrusted 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  SUBORDINATE  MAGISTRATES. 

The  sheriff — ^The  coroner — Justices  of  the  peace — The  constable — The  police 
force — The  highway  sunrejor — Overseers  and  guardians  of  the  poor— The 
Poor  Law  Board, 

Jn  a  former  chapter  we  distinguished  magistrates  into  two  kinds: 
supreme,  or  those  in  whom  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  resides; 
and  subordinate,  or  those  who  act  in  an  inferior  or  secondary  sphere. 
We  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  princi- 
pal subordinate  magistrates. 

And  herein  we  are  not  to  investigate  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  great  officers  of  state;  because  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  in 
that  capacity  in  any  considerable  degree  the  object  of  our  laws,  or 
have  any  very  important  share  of  magistracy  conferred  upon  them. 
Neither  shall  I  here  treat  of  the  office  of  the  lord  chancellor,  or  the 
other  judges ;  because  they  will  find  a  more  proper  place  in  the  third 
part  of  these  commentaries.  But  the  magistrates  and  officers,  whose 
rights  and  duties  it  will  be  proper  in  this  chapter  to  consider,  are 
such  as  are  generally  in  use,  and  have  a  jurisdiction  and  authority 
dispersedly  throughout  the  kingdom,  which  are  principally  sheriffs, 
coroners,  justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  surveyors  of  highways, 
and  overseers  and  guardians  of  the  poor. 

L  The  sheriff  is  an  officer  of  great  antiquity,  his  name  being 
derived  from  two  Saxon  words — scire  gerefa,  the  reeve,  bailiff,  or 
officer  of  the  shire.  He  is  called  in  Latin  i;ice-come«,  as  being  the 
deputy  of  the  earl  or  conies ;  to  whom  the  custody  of  the  shire  is 
said  to  have  been  conmiitted  at  the  first  division  of  this  kingdom 
into  counties.  But  the  earls,  in  process  of  time,  were  delivered  of 
that  burden,  and  the  labour  was  laid  on  the  sheriff;  the  king  com- 
mitting custodian  comitcUus  to  the  sheriff,  and  him  alone. 
, .  Sheriffs  were  originally  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
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ooonties.*  But  these  popular  elections  growing  tumultuDOS,  were 
put  an  end  to,  and  under  various  statutes  the  sheriffs  are  now 
aasignued  by  the  chanoillor,  treasurer,  and  the  judges,  who  meet  for 
that  purpose  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  exchequer.  The 
judges  then  and  there  propose  three  persons,  to  be  reported  to  the 
sovereign,  who  afterwards  appoints  one  of  them  to  be  sheriff,  which 
ceremony  is  called  pricking  the  sheriffs. 

Some  of  our  writers  have  affirmed,  that  the  king,  by  his  preroga- 
tive, may  name  whom  he  pleases  to  be  sheriff,  whether  chosen  by 
the  judges  or  no;  and  although  one  case,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  is  the  only  authority  in  our  books  for  this  position,  the 
practice  of  naming  what  are  called  pocket-sheriffs,  by  the  crown, 
has  continued  to  the  present  time ;  but  this  has  only  oocurred  occa- 
nanaHyf  as  on  the  death  of  a  sheriff  during  his  year  of  office. 

Sheriffs  can  continue  in  their  office  no  longer  than  one  year :  but 
till  a  new  sheriff  be  named,  his  office  cannot  be  determined,  unless 
by  his  own  death,  or  the  demise  of  the  crown. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  the  sheriff  appointed  ac- 
ooiding  to  law,  when  we  consider  his  functions,  either  as  a  judge, 
as  the  keeper  of  the  peace,  as  a  ministerial  officer  ci  the  superior 
ODorts,  or  as  the  bailiff  of  the  sovereign. 

In  his  judicial  capacity  he  presides  on  writs  of  inquiry  to  assess 
damages  in  undefended  suits ;  and  in  assessing  the  compensation  to 
be  paid  to  the  owners  for  lands  taken  for  making  railways  and  other 
public  works.  He  likewise  decides  the  elections  of  kn^hts  of  the 
shire,  of  coroners,  and  of  verderors  of  the  forest. 

As  keeper  of  the  peace,  he  is  the  first  man  in  the  oounty,  and 
superior  in  rank  to  any  nobleman  therein  during  his  office.  He  may 
apprehend  all  persons  who  break  the  peace ;  he  is  bound  to  pursue, 
and  take  all  traitors,  murderers,  felons,  and  other  misdoers;  he  ia 
also  to  defend  his  county  f^inst  any  of  the  queen's  enemies ;  and 
for  any  of  these  purposes  may  command  the  posse  comiiatus — ail  the 
people  of  his  county — ^to  attend  him;  and  this  summons  every 
person  above  fifteen  years  old,  and  under  the  d^ree  of  a  peer,  is 
bound  to  attend  upon  warning,  under  pain  of  fine  and  impriscmment. 

In  his  ministerial  capacity,  the  sheriff  is  bound  to  execute  all 
process  issuing  from  the  superior  courts  of  justice.  When  the  cause 
comes  to  trial,  he  must  summon  and  return  the  jury ;  when  i^  is 
determined,  he  must  see  the  judgment  of  the  cot^rt  carried  into  execu- 
tion. In  criminal  matters,  he  also  has  power  to  arrest  and  imprison ; 
he  returns  the  jury ;  he  has  the  custody  of  the  delinquent ;  and  he 
executes  the  sentence  of  the  court,  though  it  extend  to  death  itself. 

*  Ifl  some  ooanties  the  sheriffs  were  hereditary;  and  the  corporstion  of 
London  still  has  the  shrievalty  of  Middlesex  vested  in  it  by  charter. 
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As  the  l)ailiff  of  the  soyemgn,  it  is  his  business  to  preserve  the' 
rights  of  the  crown  within  his  baUiwick,  for  so  his  countj  Is  fre- 
quently called  in  the  writs ;  a  word  introducet  by  the  princes  of  the 
Korman  line,  whpse  territory  was  formerly  divided  into  bailiwicks. 
He  must  seize  all  lands  devolved  to  the  crown  by  attainder  or 
QBcheat,  levy  all  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  seize  all  waifs,  wrecks, 
.estrays,  and  the  like,  unless  they  be  granted  to  some  subject 

To  execute  these  various  offices,  the  sheriff  has  under  him  many 
inferior  officers:  an  wnder-thierify  who  usually  performs  all  the 
more  important  duties  of  the  office,  a  very  few  only  excepted 
where  the  personal  presence  of  the  high-«heriff  is  necessary; 
haUifs  to  summon  juries,  attend  the  judges  and  justices  at  Idie 
assizes  and  quarter  sessions,  and  execute  writs,  the  sheriff  being 
answerable  for  their  misdemeanors ;  and  gadere,  whose  business  it  is 
to  ke^  safely  all  such  persons  as  are  committed  to  them  by  lawful 
warrant. 

II.  The  coroner^s  is  also  a  very  ancient  office,  so  called  coronatcTy 
because  he  has  principally  to  do  with  pleas  of  the  crown.  And  in 
this  light  the  chief  justice  of  the  queen's  bench  is  the  principal 
coroner  in  the  kingdom,  and  may  ex^tnse  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
coroner  in  any  part  of  the  realm.  The  coroner  is  chosen  by  the 
freeholders  of  the  county.  In  boroughs  which  have  a  court  of 
quarter  sessions,  the  town  council  appoints  and  pays  the  coroner  for 
the  borough.  In  other  boroughs  the  coroner  of  the  county  has 
jurisdictiim.  He  is  diosen  for  life ;  but  may  be  removed,  either  by 
being  made  sheriff,  which  is  an  office  incompatible  with  the  other, 
or  f<^  cause,  such  as  extortion,  neglect,  inability,  or  misbehaviour  in 
office.  His  office  and  power  are  also,  like  those  of  the  sheriff,  either 
judicial  or  ministerial,  but  principally  judicial  lliis  consists,  first, 
in  inquiring,  when  any  person  is  slain,  or  dies  suddenly,  or  in  prison, 
concerning  the  manner  of  his  death.  And  this  must  be  ^  super 
^  vijsum  wrporU ;"  for,  if  the  body  be  not  found,  the  C(»oner  cannot 
sit  His  inquiry  \a  noade  by  a  jury  of  twelve  at  least ;  and  he  may 
require  the  attendance  of  medical  witnesses  or  assessors,  and  order 
a  poH  mortem  examioation  of  the  body.  If  any  person  be  found 
guiity  by  this  inquest  of  murder  or  other  homicide,  he  is  to  conunit 
him  to  prison  for  further  trial  Another  brondii  of  his  office  is  to 
inquire  concerning  shipwrecks  and  treasure  trove;  for  the  holding  of 
ail  which  inquests  he  may  appoint  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  act  as 
his  deputy. 

The  ministerial  office  of  the  coroner  is  only  as  the  sheriff*s  sub- 
stitute, ^or  when  just  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  sheriJO^  t^e 
process  must  then  be  awarded  to  the  coroner. 
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m.  The  next  species  of  subordinate  mtgistrates  are  justices  of 
the  peace,  the  principal  of  whom  is  the  cutUm  rotciarum,  or  l^asper 
of  the  records  of  the  ^unty. 

The  sovereign  is  the  principal  conservator  of  the  peace  within  all 
his  dominions;  and  may  give  authority  to  any  other  to  se$  the 
peace  kept,  and  to  punish  such  as  break  it;  hence  it  is  usually 
called  the  queen's  peace.  The  coroner  is  a  conservator  of  the  peace 
within  his  own  county,  as  is  also  the  sheriff.  Constables,  tything- 
men,  and  the  like,  are  also  conservators  of  the  peace  within  theiUr 
'  own  jurisdictions ;  and  may  apprehend  all  breakers  of  the  peace  and 
4iommit  them,  till  they  find  sureties  for  their  keeping  it.  Bat  the  prin- 
cipal conservators  of  the  peace  are  the  justices  nominated  by  coiq- 
missiou  under  the  great  seal,  which  appoints  them  all,  jointly  and 
separately,  to  keep  the  peace,  and  any  two  or  more  of  them  to 
inquire  of  and  determine  felonies  and  other  misdemeanors :  in  which 
number  some  particular  justices,  or  one  of  them,  are  directed  to  be 
always  included,  and  no  business  to  be  done  without  their  presence, 
the  persons  so  named  being  usually  called  justices  of  the  quorum. 

The  number  of  justices  for  each  county  is  now  unlimited ;  they 
ought  to  be  of  the  best  reputation,  and  most  worthy  men  in  the 
county,  and  must  have  in  real  property  100^.  per  annum  clear  of  all 
deductions,  or  a  reversion  or  remainder  with  reserved  rents  amount*- 
ing  to  300^.  per  annum. 

As  the  office  of  these  justices  is  conferred  by  the  erown,  so  it 
subsists  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign,  and  is  determii^ 
iible,  1.  By  the  demise  of  the  crown ;  that  is,  in  six  months  after. 
2.  By  express  writ  under  the  great  seal,  discharging  any  particular 
person  from  being  any  longer  justice.  3.  By  superseding  the  com- 
mission by  writ  of  gupenedecu.  4.  By  a  new  commission,  which 
discharges  all  the  former  justices  not  included  therein.  5.  By 
accession  to  the  office  of  sheriff  or  coroner. 

The  power,  office,  and  duty  of  a  justice  depend  on  his  commission, 
and  on  the  several  statutes  which  have  created  objects  of  his  juris- 
diction. His  commission,  first,  empowers  him  singly  to  conserve 
the  peace.  It  also  empowers  any  two  or  more  to  hear  and  determine 
felonies  and  other  offences ;  which  is  the  ground  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion at  sessions.  And  as  to  the  powers  given  to  them  by  the  several 
statutes,  which  have  heaped  upon  them  such  an  infinite  variety  of 
business,  that  few  care  to  undertake,  and  fewer  understand,  the  office ; 
they  are  such,  that  the  country  is  greatly  obliged  to  any  worthy 
magistrate,  that  without-  sinister  views  of  his  own  will  engage  in  this 
troublesome  service.  And  therefore,  if  a  justice  makes  any  un- 
designed slip,  great  indulgence  is  shown  to  him  in  the  courts  of  law ; 
for  he  cannot  be  sued  for  any  oversight,  without  notice  beforehand; 
flo  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  making  amends. 
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iy»  The  office  of  eonstdhh  is  one  of  oonsiderable  antiquity.  They 
were  ordained  by  the  statnte  of  Winchester  to  be  appointed  at  the 
court-leets  of  the  franchise  or  hundred  over  which  they  preside,  or, 
m  default  of  that,  by  the  justices,  for  the  better  keeping  of  the  peace. 
They  were  called  afterwards  high  constables,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  petty  constables,  instituted  in  the  reign  oi  Edward  III. 
These  latter  have  two  offices :  one  ancient,  the  other  modem.  Their 
ancient  office  is  that  of  head-borough,  tithing-man,  or  borsholder ; 
an  office  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  King  Alfred ;  their  more  modem 
office  is  that  of  constable  merely,  to  assist  the  high  constable.  They 
are  chosen  by  the  justices  at  a  petty  sessions  holden  yearly  for  that 
purpose. 

The  general  duty  of  all  constables,  both  high  and  petty,  as  well 
as  of  the  other  officers,  is  to  keep  the  peace  in  their  several  districts ; 
and  to  that  purpose  they  are  armed  with  very  large  powers,  of  the 
extent  of  which,  considering  what  manner  of  men  are  for  the  most 
part  put  into  these  offices,  it  is  perhaps  very  well  that  they  are 
generally  kept  in  ignorance. 

The  justices  may  swear-in  ttpeettd  constables  if  disturbances  exist 
or  are  apprehended ;  and  any  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  may 
-order  persons  to  be  so  sworn  in,  though  exempt  by  law  from  so 
serving. 

These  ancient  officers  hare,  however,  been  almost  entirely  super- 
seded by  the  modem  pdice  force  ^ow  established  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  the  justices  having  now  power  to  appoint  a  chief  constable, 
and  such  chief  constable  to  appoint  other  constables ;  the  whole, 
when  sworn  in,  having  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  duties  which 
any  constable  duly  appointed  has  within  his  oonstablewick. 

y.  The  office  of  surveyor  of  the  highway  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary.  Every  parish  is  bound  of  common  right  to  keep  its 
high'-roads  i^  repair ;  unless,  by  tenure  of  lands  or  otherwise,  this 
care  is  consigned  to  some  particular  person*  From  this  burden  no 
mah  was  exempt  by  our  ancient  laws,  whatever  other  immunities 
he  might  enjoy :  this  being  part  of  the  trinoda  necessitae  to  which 
every  man's  estate  was  subject ;  viz.,  expeditio  contra  Jiostem,  arcium 
construction  et  pontium  reparattQ,  The  survey6rs  were  originally 
appointed  by  the  constable  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish ;  and, 
till  recently,  were  chosen  annually  by  the  inhabitants,  or  if  the 
inhabitants  omitted  to  elect,  by  the  justices.  But  parishes  may  now 
be  united  by  the  justices  into  a  district,  for  whiph  a  highway  hoard 
is  elected,  consisting  of  resident  justices  and  way^tvardens  chosen  by 
ecM^h  pariah)  by  whom  the  district  surveyor  is  appointed.  His 
duty  is  to  put  in  ei^eQution  the  laws  for  the  repairs  of  the  public 
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highwayB ;  his  powen  Hot  this  pnrpoBo  being  vexy  extensiye.  The 
expense  is  paid  by  a  rate  levied  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the 
same  persons  and  property  as  the  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

YL  The  last  of  the  subordinate  officers  or  magistrates  I  have  to 
menti<»i  here,  are  the  overseers  and  guardians  of  the  poor. 

The  poor  of  England,  till  the  time  of  Henry  YUI.,  subsisted 
entirely  up<»i  private  benevolence,  and  the  charity  of  well-disposed 
Christians.  The  monasteries  were,  in  particular,  their  principal 
resource ;  and  among  other  bad  effects  which  attended  these  insti- 
tutions, it  was  not  perhaps  oae  of  the  least  that  they  supported  and 
fed  a  very  numerous  and  very  idle  poor,  whose  sustenance  depended 
upon  what  was  daily  distributed  in  alms  at  the  gates  of  the  religious 
houses.  But,  upon  their  dissolution,  the  inconvemence  of  thus 
encouraging  the  poor  in  habits  of  indolence  and  b^gary  was  quickly 
felt ;  and  several  statutes  were  made  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  YUL 
and  his  children,  for  providing  for  the  poor  and  impotent,  which, 
the  preambles  to  some  of  them  recite,  had  of  late  years  greatly 
increased.  These  poor  were  principally  of  two  sorts:  sick  and 
impotent,  and  therefore  unable  to  work ;  idle  and  sturdy,  and  there- 
fore able,  but  not  willing  to  exercise  any  honest  employment.  After 
many  other  fruitless  experiments,  by  statute  43  Eliz.  c.  2,  overseers 
of  the  poor  were  directed  to  be  appointed  in  every  parish. 

They  are  appointed  by  the  justices,  and  their  duties  are  to  raise 
ixnnpetent  sums  for  the  necessary  reUef  of  the  impotent,  old,  blind, 
and  such  other  poor  as  are  not  able  to  work ;  and  secondly,  to  pro- 
vide work  for  such  as  are  able,  and  cannot  otherwise  get  employ- 
ment. And  for  these  joint  purposes  they  are  empowered  to  make 
and  levy  rates  upon  the  several  inhabitants  of  the  parish. 

One  defect  in  this  measure  was  confining  the  management  of  the 
poor  to  small  parochial  districts,  which  are  frequently  incapable  of 
furnishing  proper  work,  or  providing  an  able  director.  However, 
the  laborious  poor  were  then  at  liberty  to  seek  employment  wherever 
it  was  to  be  had;  none  being  obliged  to  reside  in  the  places  of  their 
settlement  but  such  as  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  work,  and  those 
places  of  settlement  being  only  such  where  they  were  hom^  or  had 
made  their  abode. 

After  the  Bestoration  a  very  different  plan  was  adopted,  which 
rendered  the  employment  of  the  poor  more  difficult,  by  authorising 
the  subdivisicm  of  parishes ;  greatly  increased  their  number,  by  con- 
fining them  all  to  their  respective  districts;  gave  birth  to  the 
intricacy  of  our  poor  laws,  by  multiplying  and  rendering  more  easy 
the  methods  of  gaining  settlements ;  and,  in  consequence,  created  an 
infinity  of  expensive  lawsuits  between  contending  neighbourhoods 
concerning  those  settlements  and  removals. 

s3 
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A  remedy  was  attempted  by  22  Geo.  III.  c.  8S  (QHherfs  Act), 
enabling  parishes  to  unite  with  others,  in  order  to  provide  poor- 
houses  for  the  reception  of  paupers,  and  directing  the  appointment 
of  visitors  and  guardians  for  each  parish ;  who  were  authorized  to 
contract  for  supplying  the  poor  with  diet  and  clothing,  or,  as  it  was 
termed,  farming  the  jpooi\  This  act  is  in  operation  in  a  very  few 
places. 

By  other  statutes  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  obtaining  of 
settlements,  which  gave  rise  to  more  litigation  between  parishes ; 
and  further  facilities  were  given  for  the  erection  of  workhouses. 
But  the  gravest  abuses  nevertheless  pervaded  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  these  laws.  The  philanthropic  but  erroneous  views  of  the 
local  authorities  led  in  many  cases  to  a  profuse  and  indiscriminate 
expenditure ;  and  from  this  there  resulted  a  marked  demoralization 
of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  district.  The  amount  annually  ex- 
pended in  the  relief  of  the  poor  became,  in  consequence,  such  a 
serious  burden  on  the  rest  of  the  conmiunity,  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary not  only  to  reconstruct  the  machinery  for  its  distribution,  but 
to  revise  the  principles  of  our  previous  legislation. 

This  was  effected  in  1834  by  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act. 
Commissioners  were  appointed,  and  the  administration  of  relief  to 
the  poor  was  made  subject  to  their  direction  and  control.  They 
were  authorized  to  unite  adjacent  parishes  into  one  Union ; .  the 
administration  of  relief  being  then  vested  in  a  hoard  of  guardians^ 
elected  by  the  ratepayers,  of  which  the  justices  of  the  peace  acting* 
for  the  county  were  ex  officio  members.  Relieving  officers  were 
appointed  to  superintend  and  assist  in  the  administration  of  the 
relief  and  employment  of  the  destitute  poor ;  and  the  overseers  left 
to  collect  the  poor  rates,  and  keep  the  accounts. 

The  practice,  which  had  long  obtained  and  been  found  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  evil,  of  giving  out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied 
poor,  unless  under  special  circumstances  and  in  cases  of  emergency, 
was  at  the  same  time  put  an  end  to ;  the  law  of  settlement  was 
simplified  and  improved,  if  such  a  phrase  may  be  applied  to  a  system 
thoroughly  vicious  in  principle ;  and  provision  was  made  for  the 
more  equitable  assessment  of  property  and  the  collection  of  the 
poor-rates ;  for  compelling  putative  fathers  to  maintain  their  illegiti- 
mate children;  for  the  proper  election  of  guardians;  the  care  of 
pauper  lunatics ;  and  the  regulation  of  schools. 

The  powers  of  the  commissioners  were  in  the  mean  time  con- 
tinued down  to  the  year  1847,  when  all  their  powers  and  duties 
were  transferred  to  certain  ex  officio  commissioners  and  to  one  com- 
missioner appointed  by  the  crown,  who  act  under  the  designation 
of  The  Poor  Law  Board, 

Several  acts  have  been  subsequently  passed,  however,  relating  to 
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otiier  biancbes  of  the  poor  laws,  leaving  the  laws  relatmg  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  such  a  state  of  complexity,  as  to  render  their 
speedy  consolidation  a  work  rather  of  necessity  than  of  mere  oon- 
yeniezice.  The  most  recent  legislati(Hi  on  this  sabjeot  happily  tends 
to  the  breaking  np  of  that  exclusive  parochial  system  which  has  so 
long  fostered  and  preserved  the  laws  of  settlement,  the  most  mis- 
chievous, in  the  eyes  of  political  economists,  that  have  ever  appeared 
in  the  statute  rolls  ci  the  empire. 


CHAPTEE  X, 

OF  THE  PEOPLE,   WHETHER  ALIENS,  DENIZENS,   OR  NATIVES. 

Allegiance,  natorel  or  local — ^Wlio  are  lUieni — ^Deniiens — ^Naturalizatfon. 

HAViNa  treated  of  persons  as  they  stand  in  the  public  relations  of 
magutrcUes,  I  now  proceed  to  consider  such  persons  as  fall  under  the 
denomination  of  the  people ;  the  first  and  most  obvious  division  of 
whom  is  into  aliens  and  natural-bom  subjects.  Katural-bom  sub- 
jects are  such  as  are  bom  within  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  that  is,  within  the  legiance,  or  allegiance  of  the  queen :  and 
aliens,  such  as  are  born  out  of  it  Allegiance  is  the  tie  or  ligamen, 
which  binds  the  subject  to  the  sovereign,  in  return  for  that  protec- 
tion which  the  sovereign  affords  the  subject ;  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
which  must  have  been  taken  by  eveiy  subject  when  requlired,  and 
as  it  was  administered  for  upwards  of  six  hundred  years,  containing 
a  promise  ^  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  king  and  his  heirs,  and 
**  tmth  and  faith  to  bear  of  life  and  limb  and  terrene  honour,  and 
''  not  to  know  or  hear  of  any  ill  or  damage  intended  him,  without 
**  defending  him  therefrom."  Bul^  at  the  Bevolution,  the  terms  of 
this  oath  being  thought  to  favour  too  much  the  notion  of  non- 
resistance,  another  form  was  introduced,  which  is  more  general ;  the 
subject  only  promising  '*  that  he  will  be  faithful  and  bear  trtie  alle- 
"  giance  to  the  king,"  without  mentioning  "  his  heirs,"  or  specifying 
in  the  least  wherein  that  allegiance  consists.  The  oath  of  supremacy 
was  principally  calculated  as  a  renunciation  of  the  pope's  pretended 
atlthority ;  and  the  oath  of  abjuration,  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
King  William,  very  amply  supplied  the  loose  and  general  texture  of 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  For  these  several  declarations,  however,  has 
now  been  substituted  one  sngle  oath,  which  recognises  the  right  Qf 
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the  sovereign, — abjures  any  obedience  or  allegiance  to  any  other 
person, — and  declares  that  no  foreign  prince,  prelate,  or  potentate 
has  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or 
^iritual,  withiQ.  the  realm.  This  oath  may  be  tendered  by  two 
justices  of  the  peao^  to  any  person  whom  they  shall  suspect  of  dis*!- 
affection ;  and  to  all  persons  above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  whether 
natives,  denizens,  pr  ^iei)S,  either  in  the  court-leet  of  the  manor,  or 
in  the  sheriff's  toum,  which  is  the  court-leet  of  the  county.  The 
tolerant  spirit  of  piodem  legislation  has  also  provided  particular 
forms  of  oaths  fpr  Boman  Catholics  and  Jews ;  has'permitted  affirma- 
tions to  be  made  by  persons  who  object  to  take  an  oath ;  and  has 
otherwise  greatly  relieved  the  queen*s  subjects  generally  from  the 
penalties  and  disabilities  consequent  on  the  neglect  or  refusal  to  take 
the  oaths. 

But  besides  these  express  engagements,  the  law  also  holds  that 
there  U^.Bfx  implied,  original,  and  virtual  allegiance,  owing  from  every 
subject  to  his  sovereign,  antecedently  to  any  express  promise ;  and 
although  the  subject  never  swore  any  faith  or  allegiance  in  form. 
For  as  the  king,  by  the  very  descent  of  the  crown,  is  fully  invested 
with  all  the  rights,  and  bound  to  all  the  duties  of  sovereignty,  before 
his  coronation ;  so  the  subject  is  bound  to  his  prince  by  an  intrinsic 
allegiance,  before  the  superinduction  of  those  outward  bonds  of  oath, 
homage,  and  fealty. 

Allegiance  is  consequently  distinguished  into  two  species,  the  one 
natural, 'the  ^ther  local;  the  former  being  also  perpetual,  the  latter 
tempomrf/' -Natnral  allegiance  is  such  as  is  due  from  all  men  bom 
within  ihe,  sovereign's  dominions  immediately  upon  their  birth ;  it 
cannot  be  forfeited,  cancelled,  or  altered  by  any  change  of  time,  place, 
or  circumstance,  nor  by  anything  but  the  united  concurrence  of  the 
legislature. 

Local  allegiance  is  such  as  is  due  from  an  alien,  or  stranger  born, 
for  so  long  time  as  he  continues  within  the  queen's  dominions  and 
protection ;  and  it  ceases  the  instant  such  stranger  transfers  him- 
self from  this  kingdom  to  another.  For  as  the  prince  affords  his 
protection  to  an  alien  only  during  his  residence  in  this  realm,  the 
allegiance  of  an  alien  is  confined  to  the  duration  of  his  residence,  and 
to  the  d(»ninions  of  the  empire. 

Allegiance  then,  natural  or  local,  is  the  duty  of  all  the  queen's  sub- 
jects, whose  rights  are  also  distinguishable  by  the  same  criterions'of 
time  and  locality.  Katural-bom  subjects  have,  as  we  have  seen 
already,  a  great  variety  of  rights,  which  they  acquire  by  being  bom 
within  the  queen's  legianoe ;  aliens  possess  also  certain  rights,  though 
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mndi  more  oivou]n8cril)ed,  being  acquired  only  hy  ramdenoe  here^ 
and  lost  whenever  they  remove. 

An  alien  bom  may  purchase  lands  or  other  estates ;  bat  not  for 
his  own  use :  for  the  crown  is  thereupon  entitled  to  thenL  If  A 
alien  could  acquire  a  permanent  property  in  lands,  he  must  owe  an 
allegiance,  equally  permanent  with  tiiat  property,  to  the  crown  of 
England ;  which  would,  be  inconsistent  with  that  which  he  owes  to 
his  own  natural  liege  lord.  Tet  an  alien  may,  at  common  law, 
acquire  a  property  in  goods,  money,  and  other  personal  estate,  or 
may  hire  a  house  for  his  habitation :  for  personal  estate  is  of  a 
transitory  and  movable  nature.  This  indulgence  to  strangers  is, 
indeed,  necessary  for  the  adyanoement  of  trade ;  for  aliens  may  trade 
as  freely  as  other  people ;  and  an  alien  may  bring  an  action  oonoem- 
ing  personal  property,  and  may  make  a  will,  and  dispose  of  his  per- 
sonal estate.  I  speak  of  alien  friends  only,  or  such  whose  countries 
are  in  peace  with  ours;  for  alien  enemies  have  no  rights,  no  privi- 
leges) unless  by  the  special  favour  of  t)ie  crown,  or  express  legislative 
enactment,  during  the  time  of  war. 

When  I  say  that  an  alien  is  one  who  is  bom  out  of  the  sovereign's 
dominions,  or  allegiance,  this  also  must  be  understood  with  some 
restrictions.  The  children  of  ambassadors  bom  abroad  are  natural 
subjects ;  and  by  several  modem  statutes  all  children  whoBe/athers 
(or  grandfathers  by  the  father's  side)  were  natural-bom  subjci^  are 
now  deemed  to  be  natural-bom  subjects  themselves,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.* 

The  children  of  aliens,  bom  here  in  England,  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, natural-bom  subjects,  and  entitled  to  all  the  privil^es  of  sucIl 
A  denizen  is  an  alien  bom,  but  who  has  obtained  ex  donaiione  legis 
letters-patent  to  make  him  an  English  subject.  He  may  take  lan&s 
by  purchase  or  devise,  which  an  alien  may  not ;  but  he  cannot  take 
by  inheritance :  for  his  parent,  being  an  alien,  had  no  inheritable 
blood,  and  therefore  could  convey  none  to  the  son. 

Naturalization,  properly  so  called,  cannot  be  performed  but  by  act 
of  parliament:  for  by  this  an  alien  is  put  in  exactly  the  same  state 
as  if  he  had  been  bom  in  the  king's  legiance ;  except  only  that  he  is 
incapable,  as  well  as  a  denizen,  of  being  a  member  of  the  privy- 
oonncil  or  of  parliament.  The  legislature  has  recently,  however, 
authorized  the  Home  Secretary  to  grant  to  alien  friends,  resident 
in  this  country,  a  certificate  of  naturalization ;  which,  being  enrolled 
in  chancery,  confers  on  the   grantee,  on   his  taking  an  oath  of 

*  The  chiUreii  bom  abroad  of  a  mother,  who  is  a  nataral-bom  subject,  are 
capable  of  taking  any  real  or  personal  estate  bj  devise,  purchase,  or  snocessioii; 
Slid  anj  alien  woman  who  marries  a  British  subject  is  de  facto  naturalized. 
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allegiaDoe  snd  fidelity,  all  the  rights  and  capacities  of  a  natural-born 
British  subject^  except  always  that  of  being  a  member  of  the  priyy 
council  or  of  either  house  of  parliament^  or  such  other  righte  or 
capacities  as  may  be  specially  excepted  in  the  certificate. 


OHAPTEB  XL 

OF    THE    CLEBOT. 


Arohbishopf  and  bi8bop9-'Dean  and  chapter^^ArchdaaconB — ^Bural  deans** 
Panoos  and  rican — Curates — Churchwudeni — Pariah  clerks  and  sextons. 

The  people,  whether  aliens,  denizens,  or  natural-bom  subjects,  are 
divisible  into  two  kinds ;  the  clergy  and  the  laity :  the  former  will 
be  the  subject  of  the  following  chapter. 

This  body  of  men,  being  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  people, 
in  order  to  attend  the  more  closely  to  the  services  of  Almighty  God, 
have  thereupon  large  privileges  allowed  them  by  our  municipal 
laws.  A  clergyman  cannot  be  compelled  to  serve  on  a  jury,  nor  to 
appear  at  a  court-leet  or  view  of  frank-pledge ;  which  almost  every 
other  person  is  obliged  to  do.  Neither  can  he  be  chosen  to  any 
temporal  office ;  as  bailiff,  reeve,  constable,  or  the  like,  in  regard  of 
his  own  continual  attendance  on  the  sacred  function.  During  his 
attendance  on  divine  service  he  is  privileged  from  arrest  in  civil 
suits,  and  "the  infraction  of  this  privilege  is  an  indictable  misde- 
meanour. But  as  they  have  their  privileges,  so  also  they  have  their 
disabilities,  on  account  of  their  spiritual  avocations.  Clergymen  are 
incapable  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  of  being  councillors 
or  aldermen  in  boroughs.  They  are  not  allowed  to  farm  more  than 
eighty  acres,  nor  to  be  a  partner  in  any  trade  or  dealing  for  profit, 
unless  it  be  carried  on  by  the  other  partners.  No  spiritual  person 
can  be  a  director  or  managing  partner ;  but  he  may  carry  on  the 
business  of  a  schoolmaster,  or  be  a  director  or  partner  in  any  benefit 
or  insurance  society.  He  may  buy  or  sell  to  the  extent  incidental 
to  his  occupation  of  land,  but  cannot  do  so  in  person  or  at  a  public 
market. 

In  the  frame  and  constitution  of  ecclesiastical  polity  there  are 
divers  ranks  and  degrees ;  which  I  shall  consider  in  their  respective 
order. 

I.  An  archbishop  or  bishop  is  elected  by  the  chapter  of  his 
cathedral  church,  by  virtue  of  a  licence  from  the  crown.*    Election 
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iros,  in  very  early  times,  the  nsiial  mode  of  elevation  to  the  episcopal 
chair  throughout  all  Christendom  ;  and  this  was  promiscuously 
performed  hy  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy ;  the  king  reserving  the 
right  of  confirming  the  election,  and  granting  investiture  of  the  tem-« 
poralities.  Hence  the  right  of  app<nnting  to  bishoprics  is  said  to 
have  heen  in  the  crown  of  England,  ev^i  in  Saxcm  times :  because 
the  rights  of  confirmation  (md  investiture  were  in  effect  a  right  <^ 
complete  donation.  The  popes,  however,  in  due  course,  excepted  to 
the  method -of  granting  these  investitures,  which  was  by  the  king 
delivering  to  the  prelate  a  ring,  and  pastoral  staff  or  crosier :  pre- 
tending that  this  was  an  attempt  to  confer  spiritual  jurisdiction : 
and  long  and  eager  were  the  contests  thus  occasioned.  At  length* 
the  Emperor  Henry  V.  agreed  to  confer  investitures  per  iceptrum 
and  not  per  annidum  et  hcumlum;  and  when  the  kings  of  England 
and  France  consented  also  to  alter  the  form  and  receive  only 
homi^e  from  the  bishops  for  their  temporalities,  the  court  of  Borne 
found  it  prudent  to  suspend  its  other  pretensions.  King  John  was 
no  doubt  prevailed  upon  to  give  up,  to  all  the  monasteries  and 
cathedrals  in  the  kingdom,  the  free  right  of  electing  their  prelates, 
whether  abbots  or  bishops :  reserving  only  to  the  crown  the  custody 
of  the  temporalities  during  the  vacancy.  But  the  ancient  right  of 
nomination  was,  in  effect,  restored  to  the  crown  by  the  statute 
25  Hen.  Y HI.  c.  20 ;  which  enacts  that,  at  every  future  avoidance 
of  a  bishopric,  the  king  may  send  the  dean  and  chapter  his  usual 
licence,  or  cong^  cT^lire,  to  proceed  to  election ;  which  is*always  to 
be  accompanied  with  a  letter  missive  from  the  king,  containing 
the  name  of  the  person  whom  he  would  have  them  elect:  dis- 
obedience to  which  recommendation  involves  the  penalties  of  a 
proBfnuntre. 

An  archbishop  is  the  chief  of  the  clergy  in  a  whole  province ;  and 
has  the  inspection  of  the  bishops  of  that  province,  as  well  as  of  the 
inferior  clergy.  In  his  own  diocese,  he  exercises  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion; as  in  his  province  he  exercises  archiepiscopaL  As  arch- 
bishop he,  upon  receipt  of  the  sovereign's  writ,  calls  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  his  province  to  meet  in  convocation ;  and  to  him  all  appeals 
are  made  from  inferior  jurisdictions  within  his  province.  During 
the  vacancy  of  any  see  in  his  province,  he  is  guardian  of  the 
spiritualities  thereof,  as  the  crown  is  of  the  temporalities ;  and  he 
executes  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  therein.  If  an  archiepiscopal 
see  be  vacant,  the  dean  and  chapter  are  the  spiritual  guardians, 
ever  since  the  office  of  prior  of  Canterbury  was  abolished  at  the 
Reformation.  The  archbishop  is  entitled  to  present  by  lapse  to  all 
the  ecclesiastical  livings  in  the  disposal  of  his  diocesan  bishops,  if 
not  filled  within  six  months ;  and  he  has  a  customary  prerogative, 
like  the  royal  corody,  when  a  bishop  is  consecrated  by  him,  to  name 
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a  dork  or  chaplain  of  His  own  to  be  provided  for  by  snch  suffiragan 
bishop.  The  archbishop  of  Ganterbuiy  has  also,  by  statute  25 
Hen.  YIU.  c.  21,  the  power  of  granting  dispensations  in  any  case, 
not  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  law  of  God,  where  the 
pope  used  formerly  to  grant  them ;  which  is  the  foundation  of  his 
granting  special  licences  to  marry  at  any  place  or  time ;  and  on  this 
also  is  founded  the  right  he  exercises  of  conferring  d^rees,  in  pre* 
judice  of  the  universities. 

The  power  and  authority  of  a  bishop,  besides  the  administration 
of  certain  ordinances  peculiar  to  that  order,  consist  principally  in 
inspecting  the  manners  of  the  people  and  clergy,  and  punishing 
them  in  order  to  reformation,  by  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  clergy,  by  suspension  and  deposition.  To  this  purpose 
he  has  several  courts  under  him,  and  may  visit  at  pleasure  every 
part  of  his  diocese.  His  chancellor  is  appointed  to  hold  his  courts 
for  him,  and  to  assist  him  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  law ;  who,  as 
well  as  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers,  if  lay  or  married,  must  be  a 
doctor  of  the  civil  law,  so  created  in  some  university. 

It  is  also  the  business  of  a  bishop  to  institute,  and  to  direct  induc- 
tion to  all  ecclesiastical  livings  in  his  diocese,  to  execute  writs  of 
sequestration  of  the  profits  of  benefices  issued  by  the  superior  courts, 
and  to  license  in  the  first  instance,  and,  if  necessary,  withdraw  (sub- 
ject to  appeal  to  the  archbishop)  the  license,  and  regulate  the 
stipends  of  curates. 

Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  may  become  void  by  death,  deprivii- 
tion  for  any  very  gross  and  notorious  crime,  and  also  by  resignation. 
All  resignations  must  be  made  to  some  superior ;  therefore  a  bishop 
must  resign  to  his  metropolitan ;  but  the  archbishop  can  resign  to 
none  but  the  king  himself. 

n.  A  dean  and  chapter  are  the  council  of  the  bishop,  to  assist 
him  with  their  advice  in  affairs  of  religion,  and  also  in  the  temporal 
concerns  of  his  see.  When  the  rest  of  the  clergy  were  settled  in 
the  several  parishes  of  each  diocese,  these  were  reserved  for  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  service  in  the  bishop's  own  cathedral ;  and  the  chief 
of  them,  who  presided  over  the  rest,  obtained  the  name  of  deeanus 
or  dean,  being  probably  at  first  appointed  to  superintend  ten  canons 
or  prebendaries.  All  deans  were  formerly  elected  by  the  chapter,  in 
the  same  manner  as  bishops,  but  are  now  appointed  directly  by  the 
sovereign  by  letters-patent.  The  chapter,  consisting  of  canons  or 
prebendaries,  are  sometimes  appointed  by  the  crown,  sometimes  by 
the  bishop,  and  sometimes  elected  by  each  other. 

Deaneries  and  prebends  may  become  void,  like  a  bishopric,  by 
death,  by  deprivation,  or  by  resignation  to  either  the  crown  or  the 
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bisbop.  AI0O I  may  here  mention  onoe  for  all,  that  if  a  deaa,  pre^ 
hemdaij,  or  other  spiritual  person,  be  made  a  bishop,  all  the  preferf 
laents  of  which  he  was  before  possessed  are  void ;  and  tho  crown 
may  present  to  them  in  the  right  of  the  prerogatiye  royaL 

UL  An  archdeacon  has  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  immediately 
subordinate  to  the  bishop,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  diocese,  or  in 
some  particular  part  of  it.  He  is  usually  appointed  by  the  bishop 
himself;  and  has  a  kind  of  episcopal  authority,  originally  derived 
from  the  bishop,  but  now  independent  and  distinct  from  his.  He 
therefore  visits  the  clergy ;  and  has  his  separate  court  for  punish- 
ment of  offenders  by  spiritual  censures,  and  for  hearing  aU  other 
causes  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance. 

IV.  The  rural  deans  are  very  ancient  officers  of  the  church,  but 
almost  grown  out  of  use.  They  seem  to  have  been  deputies  of  the 
bishop,  the  better  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  the  parochial  clergy,  to 
inquire  into  and  report  dilapidations,  and  to  examine  the  candidates 
for  confirmation,  Imd  to  have  been  armed,  in  minuter  matters,  with 
an  inferior  degree  of  judicial  and  coercive  authority. 

V.  The  next,  and  indeed  the  most  numerous,  order  of  men,  in  the 
system  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  are  the  parsons  and  vicars  of  churches. 
A  parson,  persona  ecdesice,  is  one  that  has  full  possession  of  all  the 
rights  of  a  parochial  church.  He  is  called  parson,  persona,  because 
by  his  person  the  church,  which  is  an  invisible  body.  Is  represented : 
and  he  is  in  himself  a  body  corporate,  in  order  to  protect  and  defend 
the  rights  of  the  church  by  a  perpetual  succession.  A  parson  has, 
during  his  life,  the  freehold  in  hinaself  of  the  paraonage-house,  the 
glebe,  the  tithes,  and  other  dues.  But  these  are  sometimes  appro- 
priaied;  that  is  to  say,  the  benefice  is  perpetually  annexed  to  some 
spiritual  corporation,  either  sole  or  aggregate,  being  the  patron  of 
the  living;  a  contrivance  which  seems  to  have  sprung  from  the 
policy  of  the  monastic  orders,  who  have  never  been  deficient  in 
subtle  inventions  for  the  increase  of  their  own  power  and  emolu- 
ments. At  the  first  establishment  of  parochial  clergy,  the  tithes  of 
of  the  parish  were  distributed  in  a  fourfold  division ;  one  for  the  use 
of  the  bishop^  another  for  maintaining  the  fabric  of  the  church,  a 
third  for  the  poor,  and  the  fourth  to  provide  for  the  incumbent. 
When  the  sees  of  the  bishops  became  otherwise  amply  endowed, 
they  were  prohibited  from  demanding  their  usual  share  of  these 
tithes,  and  the  division  was  into  three  parts  only.  And  hence  it  was 
inferred  by  the  monasteries,  that  a  small  part  was  sufficient  for  the 
officiating  priest ;  and  that  the  remainder  might  well  be  applied  to 
the  use  of  their  own  fraternities  (the  endowment  of  which  was  con* 
strued  to  be  a  work  of  the  most  exalted  piety),  subject  to  the  boideii 
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of  repairiBg  tbe  churoli,  and  proriding  for  its  oonfltant  supply.  And 
therefore  they  begged  and  bought,  for  masses  and  obits,  «nd  some* 
timMeyen  for  money,  all  the  adyowsons  within  their  readb,  and  Haw. 
appropriated  the  benefioes  to  the  use  of  their  own  oorporation.    Tho 

tithes  and  the  glebe  they  kept  in  their  own  hands,  without  present- 
ing any  clerk,  they  themselves  undertaking  to  provide  for  the 
service  of  the  churdi. 

Thus  were  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  appropriations  at  present  exist- 
ing originally  made ;  being  annexed  to  bishoprics,  prebends,  religious 
houses,  nay,  even  to  nunneries  and  certain  military  orders,  all  of 
which  were  spiritual  corporations.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  appropriations  of  the  several 
parsonages,  which  belonged  to  those  respective  religious  houses,  were 
given  to  the  king.  And  from  this  root  have  sprung  ail  the  lay 
appropriations  or  secular  parsonages  which  we  now  see  in  the 
kingdom ;  they  having  been  afterwards  granted  out  from  time  to 
time  by  the  crown. 

These  appropriating  corporatioiis,  or  religious  houses,  were  went 
to  depute  one  of  their  own  body  to  perform  diyine  service  in  those 
parishes  of  which  the  society  was  thus  the  parson.  This  officiating 
minister  was  in  reality  no  more  than  a  curate,  deputy,  or  vicegerent 
of  the  appropriator,  and,  therefore,  called  vicaritis  or  vkar.  His 
stipend  was  at  the  discretion  of  the  appropriator ;  who  was  compelled 
from  time  to  time,  by  various  statutes,  to  make  a  proper  provision 
for  him ;  which  endowment  has  usually  been  by  a  portion  of  the  glebe 
belonging  to  the  parsonage,  and  a  particular  share  of  the  tithes  which 
the  appropriator  found  it  most  troublesome  to  collect,  and  which  ifi 
therefore  generally  called  privy  or  small  tithes.  But  no  particular 
rule  having  been  observed,  some  vicarages  are  more  liberally,  and 
some  more  scantily,  endowed :  and  hence,  the  tithes  of  many  things, 
as  wood  in  particular,  are  in  some  parishes  rectorial,  and  in  some 
vicarial  rights.  The  distinction,  therefore,  of  a  parson  and  vicar  is 
this  t'^he  parson  has  for  the  most  part  the  whole  right  to  all  the 
ecclesiastical  dues  in  his  parish ;  but  a  vicar  has  generally  an  appro- 
priator over  him,  entitled  to  the  best  part  of  his  profits,  to  whom  he 
is  in  eSect  j>erp€tudl  curate,  with  a  standing  salary. 

The  method  of  becoming  a  parsoo  or  vicar  i9  much  the  sama 
To  both  there  are  four  requisites  necessary :  holy  orders,  presenta- 
tion, institution,  and  induction.  The  method  of  conferring  the  holy 
•orders  of  deacon  and  priest  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  these  com- 
mentaries, except  BO  fax  that  no  person  <»n  be  admitted  a  deacon 
befibre  twenty-three,  or  a  priest  before  twenty-four  years  of  age,  as 
reqniied  by  the  eanons  of  1603,  whioh  in  this  point  are  enforced  by 
ihe  statute  U  Geo.  UI.  c.  43. 
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Wbcn  a  penoA  has  been  adnntled  to  bol j  otdem,  he  nu^  lie  pre- 
sented  to  a  panonage  or  YicBrage ;  that  k,  the  patron,  to  whom  the 
adTowflDQ  hekmgiB^  ma  j  offer  his  eleik  to  the  Irishop  to  he  inrtitateiL 
The  bishc^  may  refoee  him  npoa  many  aecsonnti^  as,  if  the  patron  n 
ezcommnnicated,  and  remains  in  contempt  forty  days,  or  if  the  cleric 
he  unfit :  which  nnfitnesi  is  of  seireral  kinds.  First,  with  regard  to 
his  person ;  as»  if  he  he  under  age,  or  unfit  to  dischaige  the  pastoml 
office  for  want  d  learning ;  of  which  last  the  bishop  is  sole  judgou 
If  the  bishop  admits  the  patron's  presentation,  the  clerk  so  admitted 
is  next  to  be  instituted  by  him ;  which  is  a  kind  of  inyestiture  of 
the  spiritual  part  of  the  benefice :  for  by  institution  the  care  of  the 
souls  of  the  parish  is  committed  to  the  chaige  of  the  derk.  When 
the  bishop  is  also  the  patron,  and  am/ers  the  living,  the  presentation 
and  institution  are  one  and  the  same  act,  and  are  called  a  coUation  to 
a  benefice.  And  by  institution  or  collation  the  church  is  full,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  fresh  preaentatioa  till  another  vacancy.  Upon 
institution,  also^  the  clerk  may  enter  on  the  parsonage-house  and 
glebe,  and  take  the  tithes;  Imt  he  cannot  grant  or  let  them,  or 
bring  an  action  for  than,  till  induction. 

Induction  is  p^ormed  by  a  mandate  from  the  bishop  to  the 
archdeacon,  and  is  done  by  giving  the  clerk  corporal  possession  of 
the  dmrch,  as  by  holding  the  ring  of  the  door,  tolling  a  bell,  or  the 
fike :  and  is  a  form  required  by  law,  with  intent  to  give  all  the 
paridiioners  due  notice,  and  sufficient  certainty  of  their  new  minister, 
to  whom  their  tithes  are  to  be  paid.  And  when  a  clerk  is  thus  pre- 
sented, instituted,  and  inducted  into  a  rectoty,  he  is  then,  and  not 
befiote,  in  full  and  complete  possession,  and  is  called  in  law  penona 
mpenonaia,  or  parson  imparsonee. 

The  rights  of  a  parson  or  vicar,  in  his  tithes  and  ecclesiastical 
dues,  fall  more  properly  under  the  second  book  of  these  commen- 
taries: and  as  to  his  duties,  iS^issj  are  principally  of  ecdesiastieal 
cogniyance ;  those  only  excepted  which  are  laid  upon  him  by  statute^ 
And  those  are  indeed  so  numerous,  that  with  the  exception  of 
residence,  to  which  it  is  enough  to  allude,  I  must  refer  to  such 
authors  as  have  compiled  treatises  expressly  upon  this  subject. 

A  parson  or  vicar  may  cease  to  be  so,  1,  by  death ;  2,  by  cessiiHi, 
in  taking  another  benefice ;  8,  by  consecration ;  for,  as  was  mentioned 
before,  when  a  clerk  is  promoted  to  a  bishopric,  all  his  other  prefer- 
jDeata  are  void  the  instant  that  he  is  consecrated ;  4,  by  resignation, 
accepted  by  the  ordinary ;  5,  by  deprivation,  for  fit  and  sufficient 
causes  allowed  by  the  law,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
enumerate. 

'  Besides  parsons  and  vicarsy  properly  so  called,  there  are  numerous 
ministers  of  the  church  who  have  many  of  the  rights,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  most  of  the  disabilities^  of  the  beneficed  clergy.    These  are 
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the  incombentff  of  districts,  ooaistitated  parishes  by  special  acts  of 
parliament,  or  formed  from  time  to  time  by  virtue  of  the  powers, 
conferred  on  the  Church  Building  Commissioners,  appointed  by 
58  Geo.  III.  c  45,  all  of  whom  are  subject  to  the  visitation  and 
correction  of  the  bishop. 

VI.  A  curate  is  the  lowest  degree  in  the  church ;  being  in  the 
same  state  that  a  vicar  was  formerly,  an  officiating  temporary 
minister.  There  are  what  are  called  perpetual  curacies,  where  all' 
the  tithes  are  appropriated,  and  no  vicarage  endowed,  but  instead 
thereof,  such  perpetual  curate  is  appointed  by  the  appropriator. 
And  with  regard  to  ordinary  curates,  they  are  the  objects  of  several 
statutes,  which  ordain,  that  they  shall  be  paid  such  stipend  as  the 
bishop  thinks  reasonable,  he  alone  also  having  authority  to  grant, 
and,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  metropolitan,  withdraw  their  licenses. 

Thus  much  of  the  clergy,  properly  so  called.  There  are  also 
certain  inferior  ecclesiastical  officers  of  whom  the  common  law  takes 
notice,  viz. : 

YII.  Churchwardens,  who  are  the  guardians  of  the  church,  and 
representatives  of  the  body  of  the  parish,  being  sometimes  appointed 
by  the  minister,  sometimes  by  the  parish,  sometimes  by  both 
together,  as  custom  directs.  As  to  the  church,  churchyard,  &c., 
they  have  no  sort  of  interest  therein ;  but  if  any  damage  is  done 
thereto,  the  parson  only  or  vicar  shall  have  the  action.  Lands,  how- 
ever, given  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish,  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  hold  in  the  nature  of  a  body  corporate.  Their  office  also  is 
to  repair  the  church,  and  make  rates  for  that  purpose.  They  are 
empowered  to  keep  all  persons  orderly  while  in  church,  and  formerly 
they  were  to  levy  a  shilling  forfeiture  on  all  such  as  did  not  repair 
to  church  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Vin.  Parish  clerks  and  sextons  are  also  regarded  by  the  common 
law  as  persons  who  have  freeholds  in  their  offices ;  and  therefore, 
though  they  may  be  punished,  yet  they  cannot  be  deprived  by 
ecclesiastical  censures. 
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CHAPTEE  Xn. 

OF  THE  CIVIL,   HILITABT,   AND  MABITIICE  STATfiS. 

I.  CiTil:  Duke—Marqab--- Earl  •---Viwoixni----BAnm--- Knight  ~-Eiqiiir«--* 
Gentleman — Yeoman.  II.  Military:  Militia — Anny—- Artidea  ofWai^-* 
Teomanrj— Yolviteen.    III.  Maiitime:  Narj— Artidea  of  the  Narj. 

The  lay  part  of  the  oomxnimity,  or  such  of  the  people  as  are  not 
oomprehended  under  the  denomination  of  clergy,  may  he  divided 
into  three  distinct  states,  the  civil,  the  military,  and  the  maritime. 

L  The  civil  state  consists  of  the  nobility  and  the  conmumalty. 
Of  the  nobility,  I  have  before  sufficiently  spoken :  we  are  here  to 
consider  them  according  to  their  several  titles  of  honour;  and  those 
now  in  use  are  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons. 

A  ditke,  though  he  be  with  us,  in  respect  of  his  title  of  nobility, 
inferior  in  point  of  antiquity  to  many  others,  yet  is  superior  to  all  of 
them  in  rank;  his  being  the  first  title  of  dignity  after  the  royid 
fimuly. 

A  marquis^  marchiOf  is  the  next  degree  of  nobility.  His  office 
formerly  was  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  which  were 
called  the  marches:  such  as,  in  particular,  were  the  marches  of 
Wales  and  Scotland,  while  each  continued  to  be  an  enemy  *s  country; 
but  the  title  has  long  been  a  mere  ensign  of  honour. 

An  earl  is  a  title  of  nobility  so  ancient  that  its  origin  cannot 
clearly  be  traced  out.  Among  tiie  Saxons  they  are  called  ealdormetig 
signifying  senior  or  sencUor  as  among  the  Bomans ;  and  also  schiremen^ 
because  they  had  the  civil  government  of  a  shire.  On  the  irruption 
of  the  Danes,  they  changed  the  name  to  eorles,  and  in  Latin  were 
called  comiies,  from  being  the  king's  attendants.  After  the  Conquest 
they  were  called  caunti  or  caunteee,  from  the  French ;  but  did  not 
long  retain  that  name,  thoc^h  their  shires  are  called  counties  to  this 
day ;  and  the  name  has  long  been  a  mere  titie,  they  having  now 
nothing  to  do  with  the  government  of  the  county. 

The  name  of  vice-comei  or  viscount  was  afterwards  made  use  of 
as  an  arbitrary  title  of  honour  by  Henry  VI.,  when  he  created  John 
Beaumont  a  peer,  by  the  name  of  Viscount  Beaumont,  which  was  the 
first  instance  of  the  kind. 

A  btinnCs  is  the  most  general  and  universal  title  of  nobility;  for 
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origiDally  every  one  of  the  peers  of  superior  rank  had  also  a  harony 
annexed  to  his  other  titles.  The  origin  of  baronies  has  occasioned 
great  inquiries  among  our  English  antiquaries,  but  the  most  probable 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  they  were  the  same  with  our  present  lords 
of  manors,  to  which  the  name  of  court  baron  (which  is  the  lord's 
oourt»  and  incident  to  eveiy  manor)  gives  some  countenance.  Origin- 
ally all  lords  of  manors,  or  barons,  had  seats  ih  parliament,  till  about 
4he  reign  of  John  the  conflux  of  them  became  so  troublesome  that 
tiM  king  was  obliged  to  divide  them,  and  summon  only  the  greater 
baronB  in  pdrson^  leaviqg  the  small  ones  to  ait  by  representatiob  in 
another  house ;  which  gave  rise  to  the  separation  of  the  two  houses 
of  parliament  By  d^ees  the  title  came  to  be  confined  to  the 
greater  barons,  or  lords  of  parliament  only ;  and  there  were  no  other 
barons  among  the  peerage  but  such  as  were  summoned,  by  writ,  in 
jrespect  of  the  tenure  of  their  lands  or  baronies,  till  Bichard  II.  first 
made  it  a  mere  title  of  honour,  by  conferring  it  on  divers  persons  by 
lu8  letters-patent. 

The  Tight  Of  peerage  seems  to  have  been  originally  territorial,  and, 
when  the  land  was  alienated,  the  dignity  passed  with  it  as  appendant 
Thus  the  bishops  still  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  right  of  succession 
to  certain  ancient  baronies  annexed,  or  supposed  to  be  annexed,  to 
their  episcopal  lands.  But  when  alienations  grew  to  be  frequent,  the 
cBgnity  of  peerage  was  confined  to  the  lineage  of  the  party  ennobled ; 
and  instead  of  territorial,  became,  and  has  long  been,  exclusively 
personal  I*cer8  are  created  either  by  writ  or  by  patent  The  cresr 
tion  by  writ  is  a  summons  to  attend  the  House  of  Peers,  by  the  title 
•which  ike  sovereign  is  pleased  to  confer :  that  by  pat^it  is  a  royal 
grant  of  any  degree  of  peerage. 

Exclusive  of  their  capacity  as  hereditary  Councillors  of  the  crown, 
A  nobleman,  in  cases  of  treason  and  felony,  shall  be  tried  by  his  peers. 
This  privil^e  does  not  extend  to  biiShc^,  who^  though  lords  of  par^  > 
liament,  sit  there  by  virtue  of  the  baronies  which  they  hold  jure 
eccUsicB,  and  are  not  ennobled  in  blood,  and  consequently  not  peers 
with  the  nobility.  Peeresses,  either  in  their  own  right  or  by 
marriage,  are  by  statute  entitled  to  be  tried  before  the  same  judica- 
ture as  peers  of  the  realm.  If  a  woman,  noble  in  her  own  right, 
marries  a  commoner,  she  still  remains  noble,  and  shall  be  tried  by 
her  peers ;  but  if  she  be  only  noble  by  marriage,  then  by  a  second 
marriage  with  a  commoner  she  loses  her  dignity ;  for  as  by  marriage 
it  is  gained,  by  marriage  it  is  also  lost.  A  peer  or  peeress  cannot  be 
arrested  in  civil  cases.  A  peer  sitting  in  judgment  gives  not  his 
verdict  upon  oath,  but  upon  his  honour :  he  answers  also  to  bills  in 
chancery  upon  his  honour,  and  not  upon  his  oath ;  but  when  he  is 
examined  as  a  witness  either  m  civil  or  criminal  cases,  he  must  be 
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fwom.    A  peer  oKmot  kmlm  ndfailitj  Imt  hy  death  or  affamiVir, 
md  he  cmioi  be  degiwied  bat  by  aet  dpoHiammk 

The  commonalty,  like  the  nobility,  are  dirided  into  ^reral  degrees ; 
and  as  the  lords,  diough  different  in  rank,  yet  all  of  them  are  peers 
hi  respect  of  their  nobility,  so  the  conmionerBy  though  some  are 
greatly  superior  to  others,  yet  all  are  in  law  peers^  in  respect  of  their 
want  of  nobility. 

The  first  nante  of  dijgiiity,  next  beneath  a  peer,  ivaa  anciently  that 
of  vuJauMS,  frtee-dommi;  or  wciMisorB ;  bat  they  axv  now  quite  oat  of 
oae^  and  oor  legid  antiqnariea  are  not  agreed  apon  even  their  origin 
or  effioeu 

Kow,  therefore,  the  first  personal  dignity  after  the  nobility  is  a 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  George,  or  <^  the  Oarter  ;  first  instituted 
by  Edward  UL  a.d.  1348.  Next  follows  a  hntght  banneret,  who 
must  hare  been  created  by  the  king  in  person,  in  the  field,  under  the 
royal  banner,  in  time  of  open  war.  Else  he  ranks  after  banmets, 
who  are  the  next  order,  which  title  is  a  dignity  of  inheritance,  created 
by  letters-patent,  and  usually  descendible  to  the  issue  male.  It  was 
first  institated  by  King  James  L,  a.d.  1611,  and  sold  at  a  fixed  price, 
in  order  to  raise  a  sum  for  the  reduction  of  the  province  of  Ulster  in 
Ireland;  for  which  reason  all  banmets  have  the  arms  of  Ulster 
superadded  to  their  fiimily  coat  Next  follow  knighii  of  the  Bath ; 
an  order  instituted  by  King  Henry  lY.,  and  revived  by  King 
George  I.  hi  1725.  The  htft  of  these  hiferior  nobility  are  knighie 
haeheloTB,  the  most  ancient,  though  the  lowestf  order  of  knighthood 
amongst  us ;  for  we  have  an  instance  of  King  Alfred*s  conferring  this 
order  on  his  son  Atheistan.  Formerly  every  one  who  held  a  knight's 
fee  (which  amounted  to  201.  per  annum)  was  obliged  to  be  knighted, 
or  pay  a  fine  for  his  non-compliance.  The  exertiim  of  this  preroga- 
tive as  an  expedient  to  raise  money  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I^  gave 
great  offence,  and  it  was  consequently  abolished  by  the  statute 
16  Car.  L  &  16 ;  and  this  kind  of  knighthood  has,  since  that  time, 
iallen  into  great  disregard. 

These  are  all  the  names  of  dignity  in  this  kingdom,  esquires  and 
gsntlemen  being  only  nai^es  of  toonhip.  But  before  these  last  the 
heralds  rank  all  ctdonels,  serjeants-at-law,  and  doctors  in  the  three 
learned  professions.  Esquires  and  gentlemen  are  confounded  together 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  observes,  that  every  esquire  is  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  gentleman  is  defined  to  be  one  qui  arma  gerit,  who  bears 
ooat  armour,  the  grant  of  which  adds  gentility  to  a  man's  family^ 
But  it  is  indeed  a  matter  somewhat  unsettled,  and  now  of  no  import- 
ance whatever,  what  constitutes  the  distinction,  or  who  is  a  real 
eiguire.    A  peoman  is  he  that  hath  free  land  of  forty  shillings  by 
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Hie  year ;  who  was  anciently  thereby  qualified  to  serye  on .  jnriea, 
vote  for  knights  of  the  shire,  and  do  any  other  act^  where  the  law 
requires  one  that  is  prdbus  et  legalis  hojno.  And  the  rest  of  the  oom- 
monalty  are  in  law  defined  as  tradesmen^  artificers,  and  labourers, 

II.  The  military  state  includes  the  whole  of  the  soldiery,  or  such 
persons  as  are  peculiarly  appointed  among  the  rest  of  the  people  for 
the  safeguard  and  defence  of  the  realm. 

It  seems  universally  agreed  that  King  Alfred  first  settled  a  national 
militia  in  this  kingdom,  and  by  his  prudent  discipline  made  ail  the 
subjects  of  his  dominion  soldiers ;  but  we  are  unfortunately  left  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  particulars  of  this  his  so-celebrated  resgulaticn. 
Upon  the  Norman  Conquest  the  feudal  law  was  introduced  in  all 
its  rigour,  and  in  consequence  thereof  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom 
were  divided  into  what  were  (ialled  knights'  fees,  in  number  above 
sixty  thousand ;  and  for  every  knight's  fee  a  knight  or  soldier,  miles, 
was  bound  to  attend  the  king  in  his  wars  for  forty  days  in  a  year; 
in  which  space  of  time,  before  war  was  reduced  to  a  science,  the 
campaign  was  generally  finished,  and  a  kingdom  either  conquered  or 
victorious.  This  personal  service  in  process  of  time  degenerated  into 
pecuniary  commutations  or  aids,  and  at  last  all  military  tenures  were 
abolished  at  the  Bestoration. 

In  the  meantime,  the  assize  of  arms,  enacted  27  Hen.  IL,  and  after- 
wards the  statute  of  Winchester,  under  Edward  L,  obliged  every 
man,  according  to  his  estate  and  degree,  to  provide  a  determinate 
quantity  of  such  arms  as  were  then  in  use,  in  order  to  keep  the 
peace.  These  weapons  were  changed  by  the  statute  4  &  5  Ph.  &  M.  a  2, 
into  others  of  more  modem  service ;  before  which,  however,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  lieutenants  had  been  introduced,  as  standing 
representatives  of  the  crown,  to  keep  the  counties  in  military  order. 

In  this  state  things  continued  till  the  repeal  of  the  statutes  of 
armour,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  after  which,  when  Charles  I. 
issued  commissions  of  lieutenancy,  and  exerted  other  military  powers, 
it  became  a  question  in  the  Long  Parliament,  how  far  the  power  of 
the  militia  did  inherently  reside  in  the  crown.  This  question  became 
at  length  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rupture  between  the  king  and 
parliament,  the  two  houses  not  only  denying  this  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  but  also  seizing  into  their  own  hands  the  entire  power  of  the 
militia.  Soon  after  the  Restoration,  however,  when  the  military 
tenures  were  abolished,  it  was  thought  proper  to  recognise  the  right 
of  the  crown  to  govern  and  command  them,  and  to  put  the  whole 
into  a  more  regular  method  of  military  subordination;  and  the 
order  by  which  the  militia  now  stands  by  law  is  principally  built 
upon  the  statutes  which  were  then  passed.     The  general  scheme  is 
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to  discipliiie  a  oerbun  number  of  the  inhalntaiitB  of  every  ooonty, 
cboBea  by  ballot;  bat  the  militia  foroe  has  generally  been  suffi- 
ciently supplied  with  YolunteerB,  without  having  reoouFBe  to  that 
oompolsoiy  prooeas,  which  is  accordingly  annually  suspended  by 
parliament.  The  militia  are  not  compellable  to  march  out  of  their 
counties,  unless  in  case  of  inTasion  or  actual  rebellion  within  the 
realm,  nor  in  any  case  compellable  to  march  out  of  the  kingdom. 
And,  therefore,  during  the  war  with  Bussia  an  act  of  parliiunent 
was  necessary  to  enable  the  queen  to  accept  the  services  of  the 
militia  out  of  the  realm.  They  are  to  be  exercised  at  stated  times : 
and  when  in  actual  service,  are  subject  to  the  Mutiny  Ad  ajodaffideg 
cftoar.  This  is  the  constitutional  security  provided  by  our  laws  for 
protecting  the  realm  against  foreign  or  domestic  violence. 

When  the  nation  was  engaged  in  war,  more  veteran  troc^  and 
more  regular  discipline  were  esteemed  to  be  necessary  than  could  be 
expected  hom  a  mere  militia.  And  therefore  at  such  times,  for  the 
laifflug  armies^  more  rigorous  methods  were  put  in  use ;  but  these 
are  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  temporary  excrescences  bred  out 
of  the  distemper  of  the  state,  and  not  as  any  part  of  the  permanent 
and  perpetual  laws  of  the  kingdom.  For  martial  law,  which  is 
built  upcxi  no  settied  principles,  but  is  entirely  arbitrary  in  its  deci- 
sions^ is  in  truth  and  reality  no  law,  but  something  indulged  rather 
than  allowed  as  a  law.  The  necessity  of  order  and  disdpline  in  an 
army  is  the  only  thing  which  can  give  it  countenance ;  and  there- 
fore it  ought  not  to  be  permitted  in  time  of  peace,  when  the  queen's 
courts  are  open  for  all  persons  to  receive  justice  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.  But,  as  the  fuhion  of  keeping  standing  armies 
has  l<nig  universally  prevailed  over  Europe,  it  has  also  for  many 
years  past  been  annually  judged  necessary  by  our  I^islature  to 
tnainfAJn  a  Standing  body  of  troops,  under  the  ocmimand  of  the 
crown ;  who  are  however  ipso  facto  disbanded  at  the  expiration  of 
every  year,  unless  continued  by  parliament. 

To  keep  this  body  of  troops  in  order,  an  annual  act  of  parliament 
likewise  passes,  which  commences  with  the  important  recital,  **  that 
**  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it 
"  be  with  the  consent  of  parliament,  is  against  law;**  but  that  it  is 
adjudged  necessary  that  a  body  of  forces  should  be  continued  for  the 
safety  c£  the  kingdom,  the  defence  of  the  possessions  of  the  crown, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  This 
statute  confers  power  on  the  sovereign  to  make  **  articles  of  war  for 
''the  better  government  of  the  forces;"  with  the  limitation  that  no 
person  shall  by  such  articles  be  subject  to  suffer  any  punishmoit 
extending  to  life  or  limb,  or  be  kept  in  penal  servitude,  except  for 
crimes  which  are  exprrasly  made  punishable  in  this  way,  by  the 
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statute  itself.  It  also  authorizes  the  calling  together  of  courts  mar^ 
tial;  prescribes  their  procedure;  specifies  the  ofiences  of  which 
they  may  take  oognixanoe,  and  the  punishments  they  may  inflict ; 
and  makes  minute  regulations  as  to  the  enlistment  of  recruits, 
the  billeting  of  troops  and  the  supply  of  carriages,  the  enactments 
of  the  Petition  of  Right  being  suspended  in  that  respect. 

Besides  the  militia  and  regular  army,  numerous  corps  of  yeomanry 
and  volunteers  were  organized  during  the  war  with  France.  Several 
of  the  former  are  stiU  annually  mustered  for  a  short  period  for  the 
^rpose  of  exercise  and  drill ;  but  they  are  few  in  number  when 
compared  with  the  rifle  and  artillery  volunteers,  which  have  recently 
sprung  into  existence,  and  whose  organization  is  also  regulated  by 
recent  statutes. 

And  thus  much  for  the  military  state,  as  acknowledged  by  the 
laws  of  England. 

III.  The  marUvme  state  is  nearly  related  to  the  former.  The 
royal  navy  of  England  has  ever  been  its  greatest  defence  and  orna- 
ment ;  it  is  its  ancient  and  natural  strength ;  the  floating  bulwark  of 
the  island ;  an  army,  from  which,  however  strong  and  powerful,  no 
danger  can  ever  be  apprehended  to  liberty :  and  accordingly  it  has 
been  assiduously  cultivated,  even  from  the  earliest  ages. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  our  marine  was  long  attributed  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statutes  called  the  Navigation  Acts,  the  sole 
object  of  which  was  to  confine  the  whole  foreign  and  coasting  trade 
of  the  country  to  British  vessels.  This  theory  is  now  exploded ;  and 
it  would,  therefore,  be  an  idle  task  to  trace  their  various  provisions. 
Let  us  see  then  simply  how  our  navy  is  regulated  by  law. 

,  The  power  of  impressing  sea-faring  men  for  the  sea  service  by 
royal  commission  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  and  was  ever  sub* 
mitted  to  with  great  reluctance;  but  it  seems  to  be  part  of  the 
common  law,  and  its  legality  cannot  now  be  doubted.  The  voluntary 
enlistment  of  seamen  is  now,  however,  so  effectually  encouraged, 
that  the  navy  is  manned  without  any  recourse  to  the  revolting 
system  of  kidnapping  which  was  formerly  resorted  to.  Advan- 
tages in  point  of  wages  are  given  to  seamen,  to  induce  them  to  enter 
the  service,  or  the  reserve  volunteer  force ;  and  every  foreign  seaman 
who  during  war  serves  two  years,  is  ipso  facto  naturalized. 

4 

,  The  discipline  of  the  royal  fleet  is  directed  by  certain  express 
rules,  articles,  and  orders,  first  enacted  by  the  authority  of  parlia« 
ment  so(»i  after  the  Restoration,  and  revised  only  a  few  years  ago. 
In  these  articU^  qf  the  navy  almost  every  possible  offence  is  set 
down,  and  the  punishment  thereof  annexed ;  in  which  respect  the 
seamen  have  much  the  advantage  over  their  bzethxen  in  the  hmd 
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senrioe ;  whose  wticles  oi  war  aie  not  enacted  lif  parliameiiti  but 
framed  £rom  time  to  time  at  the  treasure  of  tlie  crown. 

The  marine  foroes  are  sabject  to  the  discii^e  of  the  nayy  while 
on  board  ship ;  but  are  regulated,  while  on  shore,  by  an  annual 
Marine  Mutiny  Act,  containing  a  similar  re<atal,  and  corresponding 
provisions  to  those  contained  in  the  annual  act  applicable  to  the 
army. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  THE  FBOFLE  IIT  THEIB  PRIVATE  BKUlTIQNS. 

I.  Master    and  seryant — Domestics — ^Apprentices  —  Labooren— Artlfioera — 

Seumen — Factors  and  brokers — Wages — Truck  Act II.  Husbond  and 

wife — Contract  of  marriage — ^How  made — How  dissolved — ^Its  leg^  conse- 
quences  III.  Parent  and  child-^Legitimate  children — ^Their  rights  and 

dnties — Bastards— —IV.  Goardian  and  ward^-Sereral  kinds  of  goardians 
-^orisdictioo  of  Court  of  Chancery-— Incidents  of  iafimcf  • 

Hayiko  thus  commented  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  persons  as 
standing  in  the  puUic  relations  of  magistrates  and  people,  the 
n.ethod  I  have  marked  oat  now  leads  me  to  consider  their  rights 
and  duties  xnprivaJte  economical  relations. 

The  hree  great  relations  in  private  life  are,  1.  That  of  master  and 
iervarU ;  2.  That  of  husband  and  wife;  and  3.  That  of  parent  and 
child,  .  But  since  the  parents  may  be  snatched  away  by  death  before 
they  have  completed  their  duty  to  their  children,  the  law  has  there- 
fore provided  a  fourth  relation,  4.  That  of  guardian  and  ward, 

L  Of  master  and  urvant.  Pare  and  proper  slavery  does  not,  nay 
cannot,  subsist  in  England.  A  slave,  the  instant  he  hmds  in  Eng- 
land, or  puts  his  foot  on  the  deck  of  a  British  manrof-war,  becomes 
a  freeman ;  that  is,  the  law  wiU  protect  him  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  person  and  his  property.  But  the  law  recognises  an4  enforces 
that  contract  whereby  one  freeman  surrenders  to  another  for  a  cer- 
tain time  his  natural  right  of  free  action,  by  becoming  his  servant. 

1.  The  first  sort  of  servants  acknowledged  by  the  laws  of  England, 
are  menial  aervants;  so  called  from  b^ing  intra  masnioj  or  dixnes- 
tics.  The  contract  between  them  and  their  masters,  if  the  hiring 
be  general,  the  law  construes  to  be  for  a  year ;  upon  a  principle  of 
natural  equity  that  the  servant  shall  serve,  and  the  master  maintain 
him,  throughout  all  the  revolutions  of  the  respective  seasons.  But 
the  contract  may  be  made  for  any  larger  or  smaller  term ;  and  is  by 
custom  determinable  by  a  month's  notice,  or  what  is  an  equivalent 
in  the  case  of  the  servant^  a  month's  wages. 
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A  servant  may  be  dismissed  without  notice  for  a  reasonable  canse, 
such  as  moral  misconduct^  wilful  disobedience  to  a  lawful  order,  or 
neglect  of  duty ;  and  in  such  cases  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  wages 
from  the  day  he  is  discharged,  except  those  then  due.  But  if  wrong- 
fully discharged,  he  is  entitled  to  wages  up  to  the  end  of  the  current 
period  of  his  serTice.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  servant  who  is  to  be 
paid  quarterlyf'Or  yearly,  or  at  any  other  fixed  time,  improperly 
leave  his  service,  or  is  guilty  of  such  misconduct  as  to  justify  his 
discharge  during  the  currency  of  any  such  period,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  wages  for  any  part  thereof  even  to  the  day  he  quits. 

Another  species  of  servants  are  called  apprentices  (from  apprendre^ 
to  learn),  and  are  usually  bound  for  a  term  of  years,  to  serve  their 
masters,  and  be  maintained  and  instructed  by  them;  this  being 
usually  done  to  persons  of  trade,  in  order  to  learn  their  art  and 
mystery.  Differences  between  them  may,  in  certain  cases,  be 
settled  by  two  justices ;  the  master  being  bound  to  maintain  and 
instruct,  and  the  apprentice  being  compellable  to  serve. 

A  third  species  of  servants  are  lahimrers,  who  are  only  hired -by 
the  day  or  the  week,  and  do  not  live  intra  TMenia,  as  part  of  the 
family ;  concerning  whom  many  statutes  have  at  various  times  been 
passed,  on  principles  of  legislation  which  have  long  been  abandoned 
alike  in  theory  and  in  practice.  Certain  artificers  may  still,  if  they 
absent  themselves  from  their  service  before  the  contract  is  completed, 
or  do  not  enter  on  the  service,  be  apprehended  and  dealt  with  sum- 
marily, by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

There  are  other  statutes  affecting  persons  who  are  engaged  in  par- 
ticular occupations,  but  who  cannot  be  said  to  form  a  distinct  species 
of  servants  from  those  now  under  consideration.  Thus  the  labour 
of  children  in  factories  is  regulated  by  statute ;  the  employment  of 
women  and  girls  is  prohibited  in  mines,  and  that  of  boys  under 
twelve  made  conditional  on  their  having  previously  received  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  education. 

Merchant  seamen  are,  from  the  increase  of  commerce  and  the  con- 
sequent number  of  persons  employed  in  this  service,  entitled  to  bo 
classed  as  a  distinct  species  of  servants,  whose  contracts  and  conduct 
are  in  a  great  measure  regulated  by  the  recent  acts  of  parliament 
relating  to  merchant  shipping. 

There  is  yet  a  fifth  species  of  servants,  if  they  may  be  so  called, 
being  rather  in  a  superior,  a  ministerial,  capacity ;  such  as  stewards^ 
factorSf  and  bailiffs :  whom  however  the  law  considers  as  servants, 
pro  temporCf  with  regard  to  such  of  their  acts  as  affect  their  master's 
or  employer's  property.  Which  leads  me  to  consider  the  manner 
in  which  this  relation,  of  service,  affects  either  the  master  or 
servant. 
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By  apprenticeship^  a  person .  gains  a  settlement  in  that  parish 
therein  he  last  served  forty  days ;  and  persons  serving  seven  years  as 
apprentices  to  any  trade  formerly  had  also  an  exclusive  right  to  exer- 
cise that  trade  in  any  part  of  England.  But  these  exclusive  rights 
of  trading  have  be^  abolished.  By  service,  however,  all  servants 
and  labourers  become  entitled  to  wages;  which  must  be  paid  in 
money,  payment  in  goods  or  otherwise  than  in  current  coin  being 
prohibited  by  the  Truck  Act  And  the  law,  in  some  respects,  places 
this  right  to  wages  very  high.  Thus  in  the  payment  of  the  debts  of 
a  testator  or  intestate  they  rank  before  specialty  debts ;  and  by  the 
Bankrupt  laws  the  wages  of  the  clerks  or  servants,  labourers  or 
workmen  of  the  bankrupt,  may  be  paid  in  full.  It  remains  but  to 
notice  one  important  incident  to  the  relationship  of  master  and 
servant,  viz.,  that  the  latter  cannot  in  general  recover  damages  from 
his  master  for  a  mere  non-«feazanoe  on  his  part,  nor  for  the  negligence 
of  a  fellow-servant  in  the  course  of  his  employment;  for  he  is, 
as  it  were,  rowing  in  the  same  boat  with  them,  and  is  supposed  on 
entering  the  service  to  agree  to  incur  any  danger  attaching  to  his 
position. 

Let  us  now  see  how  strangers  may  be  affected  by  this  relation  ot 
master  and  servant.  And,  first,  the  master  may  maintain,  thski^  is, 
assist  his  servant  in  any  action  against  a  stranger;  whereas,  in 
general,  it  is  an  offence  against  public  justice  to  encourage  suits,  by 
helping  to  bear  the  expense  of  them,  and  is  called  in  law  maintenance. 
A  master  likewise  may  justify  an  assault  in  defence  of  his  servant, 
and  a  servant  in  defence  of  his  master.  And  if  any  person  retain  my 
servant,  for  which  the  servant  departeth  from  me,  and  goeth  to  serve 
the  other,  I  may  have  an  action  against  both  the  new  master  and  the 
servant,  or  either  of  them ;  but  if  the  new  master  did  not  know  that 
he  was  my  servant,  no  action  lies ;  unless  he  afterwards  refuse  to 
restore  him  upon  information  and  demand. 

The  master  is  answerable  for  the  act  of  his  servant,  if  done  by  his 
command,  either  expressly  given  or  implied:  nam,  qui  facit  per 
alium,  facit  per  sc.  Therefore,  if  the  servant  commit  a  trespass  by 
the  command  of  his  master,  the  master  shall  be  guilty  of  it,  though 
the  servant  is  not  thereby  excused ;  for  he  is  only  to  obey  his  master 
in  matters  that  are  honest  and  lawful.  If  an  innkeeper's  servants 
rob  his  guests,  the  master  is  bound  to  restitution,  for  he  must  take 
care  to  provide  honest  servants ;  and  whatever  a  servant  is  permitted 
to  do  in  the  usual  course  of  his  business,  is  equivalent  to  a  general 
command.  If  I  pay  money  to  a  banker's  servant,  the  banker  is 
answerable  for  it;  if  I  pay  it  to  a  clergyman's  or  a  physician's 
servant,  whose  usual  business  it  is  not  to  receive  money  for  his 
master,  and  he  embezzles  it,  I  must  pay  it  over  again.    A  wife,  a 
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friend,  a  relatioD,  that  nsually  transacts  business  for  a  man,  are 
qytioad  hoc  his  servants ;  and  the  principal  must  answer  for  their  con-* 
duct :  for  the  law  implies,  that  they  act  under  a  general  command. 
If  I  usually  deal  with  a  tradesman  by  myself,  or  constantly  pay  him 
ready  money,  I  am  not  answerable  for  what  my  servant  takes  upon 
trust,  for  here  is  no  implied  order  to  the  tradesman  to  trust  my 
servant ;  but  if  I  usually  send  him  upon  trust,  or  sometimes  on  trust 
and  sometimes  with  ready  money,  I  am  answerable  for  all  he  takes 
up ;  for  the  tradesman  cannot  possibly  distinguish  when  he  comes  by 
my  order,  and  when  upon  his  own  authority. 

If  a  servant,  again,  by  his  negligence  does  any  damage  to  a  stranger, 
the  master  shall  answer  for  his  neglect.  If  a  smith's  servant  lames 
a  horse  while  he  is  shoeing  him,  an  action  lies  i^inst  the  master, 
and  not  against  the  servant ;  but  in  these  cases  the  damage  must  be 
done  while  he  is  actually  employed  in  the  master's  service,  otherwise 
the  servant  shall  answer  for  his  own  misbehaviour.  In  all  the  cases 
here  put,  the  master  may  be  a  loser  by  the  trust  reposed  in  a  ser- 
vant, but  never  can  be  a  gainer;  he  maybe  answerable  for  his 
servant's  misbehaviour,  but  never  can  shelter  himself  by  laying  the 
blame  on  his  agent.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  wrong  done  by 
the  servant  is  looked  upon  in  law  as  the  wrong  of  the  master  him-« 
self;  and  it  is  a  standing  maxim,  that  no  man  shall  be  allowed  to  take 
any  advantage  of  his  own  wrong. 

n.  The  second  private  relation  of  persons  is  that  of  husband  and 
wife;  arising  from  marriage,  which  our  law  regards  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  civil  contract.  The  Tidiness  of  the  matrimonial  state  is 
left  entirely  to  the  ecclesiastical  law ;  the  temporal  courts  not  having 
jurisdiction  to  consider  imlawful  marris^e  as  a  sin,  but  merely  as  a 
civil  inconvenience.  Taking  it,  therefore,  in  a  civil  light,  the  law 
allows  it  to  be  valid  where  the  parties  were  willing  to  contract^  aMe 
to  contract^  and  did  contract,  in  the  form  required  by  law. 

Consenstis  non  ccncuhitusfaciat  nuptias^  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law, 
is  therefore  adopted  by  the  common  law  in  these  cases;  which  further 
considers  all  persons  able  to  contract  who  do  not.  labour  under  some 
particular  disabilities  and  incapacities. 

These  disattliHes  were  formerly  considered  as  either  canonical  or 
civil.  Consanguinity,  or  relationship  by  blood ;  affinity,  or  relation- 
ship by  marriage ;  and  corporeal  infirmity  were  canonical  disabilities, 
making  the  marriage  voidable,  but  not  ipso  facto  void,  until  sentence  of 
nullity  had  been  obtained.  The  last  of  these  is  now,  however,  the  only 
canonical  disability  on  which  marriages,  otherwise  regular,  can  be 
declared  void.  The  others  have  by  statute  been  declared  civil 
disabilities,  which  make  the  contract  void  ah  initio,  and  not  merely 
voidable. 
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Besideg  (xnunDguinit^  and  affinity,  whieh*  as  already  o1)iemd,  we 
now  class  as  eivU  disabilities,  there  are  three  others  of  a  like  nature ; 
the  ftnt  of  which  is  a  prior  marriage,  or  having  another  husband  or 
wife  living ;  in  which  case,  besides  the  penalties  consequent  upon  it 
as  a  felony,  the  second  marriage  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  void.. 
The  second  is  want  of  age,  which  is  sufficient  to  avoid  all  other 
contracts,  on  account  of  the  imbecility  of  Judgment  in  the  parties 
contracting :  a  /artiari,  therefore^  it  ought  to  avoid  this,  the  most 
important  contract  of  any.  Therefore,  if  a  boy  under  fourteen,  or  a 
girl  under  twelve  years  of  age,  marries,  this  marriage  is  imperfect; 
and  when  either  of  them  comes  to  the  age  of  consent,  they  may 
declare  the  marriage  void,  without  any  divorce,  or  the  sentence  of 
any  court  But  it  is  nevertheless  so  for  a  marriage  that,  if  at  the 
age  of  consent  they  agree  to  continue  together,  they  need  not  be 
married  agam.  The  third  incapacity  is  want  of  reason ;  without  a 
competent  share  ei  which,  as  no  other,  so  neither  can  the  matri- 
monial contract  be  valid. 

The  want  of  consent  of  parents  or  guardians,  where  either  party  is 
a  minor,  is  treated  by  our  law  books  as  a  civil  disability ;  but  to  this 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  amount  The  consent  required  by  law  is 
that  of  the  fJEither,  or  if  he  be  dead,  of  the  guardian ;  or  if  there  be 
no  guardian,  of  the  mother ;  or  if  there  be  no  mother,  then  of  any 
guardian  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  But  the  marriage  of  a 
minor  without  the  requisite  consent  is,  nevertheless^  valid ;  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  in  this  respect  being  only  directory.  It  may 
be  attended  with  a  penalty,  however ;  for  if  the  marriage  was  solem- 
nized  by  means  of  the  false  oath  or  fraudulent  procurement  of  one  of 
the  parties,  the  party  so  offending  in  liable  to  forfeit  all  the  property 
which  would  otherwise  accrue  from  the  marriage. 

Finally,  to  constitute  a  valid  marriage,  the  parties  must  not  only 
be  willing  and  able  to  contract,  but  actually  must  contract  themselves 
in  due  form  of  law.  Any  contract  made,  per  veHw  de  prcesenti,  qr  in 
words  of  the  present  tense,  and  in  case  of  cohabitation  per  verba  de 
ftdmo  also,  was  before  the  time  of  George  11.  so  for  a  valid  marriage, 
that  the  parties  might  be  compelled  in  the  spiritual  courts  to  cele- 
brate it  in  facie  ecdesice,*  But  these  verbal  contracts  are  now  of  no 
force  to  compel  a  future  marriage ;  their  only  operation  being  to  give 
the  party  who  is  willing  to  perform  his  promise  a  right  of  civil  action 
against  the  one  who  refuses  to  do  so.  And  until  the  reign  of 
William  IV.,  no  marriage  was  valid  that  was  not  celebrated  in  some 
parish  church  or  public  chapel,  unless  by  dispensation  from  the 

♦  In  the  time  of  the  grand  rebellion,  all  marriages  were  performed  by  the 
ja«t!ce«  of  the  peace;  and  these  marriages  were  declared  valid,  without  any 
fi'csh  solemuizaiion,  by  statute  12  Car.  II.  c.  33. 
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Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  after  publication  of  banns,  or  by  license 
from  the  spiritual  judge ;  and  it  was  essential  to  its  validity  that  it 
should  be  performed  by  a  person  in  orders. 

The  statute  6  &  7  William  lY.  c.  35,  was  passed  for  the  relief  of 
those  who  scrupled  at  joining  in  the  services  of  the  Established 
Church ;  and  was  the  result  of  a  long  and  arduous  struggle,  carried  on 
for  many  years  in  and  out  of  parliament ;  the  bitterness  of  which,  the 
question  being  polemical,  has  not  yet  wholly  subsided.  It  provides 
for  places  of  religious  worship  being  tegistered  for  the  solemnisation 
of  marriage ;  and  permits  of  this  contract  being  entered  into  before  a 
registrar  of  marriages,  without  any  religious  sanction  whatever ;  so 
that  it  is  no  longer  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  marriage,  either  that 
it  should  be  solemnized  in  a  church,  or  be  performed  by  a  person  in 
holy  orders.  But  whether  solemnized  in  church,  celebrated  in  a  place 
of  worship,  or  entered  into  before  the  registrar,  a  marriage  must  in 
all  cases  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  certain  circumstances  of 
publicity,  or  be  entered  into  in  virtue  of  a  license,  which  is  obtainable 
only  on  oath  being  made  that  there  k  no  legal  impediment. 

Marriages  are  dissolved  by  death  or  divorce.  There  are  two  l:inds 
of  divorce,  the  one  for  the  canonical  impediment  before  referred  to, 
existing  h^ore  the  marriage,  not  supervenient,  or  arising  a/tenvards; 
the  other  for  adidtery,  committed  (ifter  the  marriage.  In  divorces 
on  the  ground  of  corporal  infirmity  the  marriage  is  declared  null, 
xmlawful  ah  initio;  and  the  issue  of  such  marriage  are  bastards. 
In  cases  of  divorce  for  a  cause  arising  after  marriage,  no  such  result 
takes  place,  for  in  that  case  the  marriage  was  just  and  lawful  ah 
initio. 

The  canon  law  deems  so  highly  of  the  nuptial  tie,  that  it  will  not 
allow  it  to  be  unloosed  for  any  cause  whatsoever,  that  arises  after  the 
union  is  made ;  and  with  us,  adultery  was  consequently  only  a  cause  of 
separation  from  bed  and  board  ;  for  which  the  best  reason  that  could 
be  given  was,  that  if  divorces  were  allowed  to  depend  upon  a  matter 
within  the  power  of  either  of  the  parties,  they  would  probably  be 
extremely  frequent. 

The  inadequacy  of  this  redress  gave  rise  to  the  practice  of  dissolv- 
ing marriages  by  special  acts  of  parliament,  or  privHegia,  a  remedy 
that  was,  from  its  very  nature,  witiiin  the  reach  only  of  the  wealthier 
classes.  Its  cost  became,  in  time,  a  subject  of  natural  and  just 
complaint  by  those  to  whom  redress  was  in  this  way  denied ;  and 
the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  was  ultimately  con- 
stituted to  grant  divorces  as  a  rights  not  as  AprivHegium. 

Lastly,  what  are  the  leg^  consequences  of  marriage,  or  its  dissola« 
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By  marruige^  the  hiubaiid  and  wife  are  one  peraon  In  law;  the 
legal  eziatenoe  of  tlie  waman  is  inoorporated  and  oonaolidated  into 
that  of  the  hnaband;  under  whoee  protection,  and  eover^  she  per- 
forms ererything;  and  ia  therefore  called  in  our  law-French  a 
/eme«f»ertf  foanina  viro  eo-operta;  and  her  oondition  daring  her 
marriage  is  called  her  covertutre.  Upon  this  prind^  depend  almost 
all  the  l^;al  rights,  duties,  and  disabilities,  that  either  of  them 
acquire  by  the  marriage.  For  this  leason,  a  man  cannot  grant  any- 
thing to  his  wife,  or  enter  into  a  covenant  with  her,  for  this  would 
be  to  suppose  her  separate  existence ;  and  therefore  it  is  also  generally 
true,  tha^  all  compacts  made  between  husband  and  wife,  wh^  single^ 
are  Toided  by  the  intermarriage.  A  woman  indeed  may  be  attorney 
for  her  husband ;  for  that  implies  no  separation  from,  but  is  rather 
a  representation  of  her  lord.  And  a  husband  may  also  bequeath 
anything  to  his  wife  by  will ;  for  that  cannot  take  effect  till  the 
ooyerture  is  determined  by  his  death.  The  husband  is  bound  to 
provide  his  wife  with  necessaries  by  law,  as  much  as  himself;  and  if 
she  contracts  debts  for  them,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  them,  unless  he 
supplies  her  with  necessaries  himself;  but  for  anything  besides 
necessaries,  he  is  not  chargeable,  unless  the  wife  had  authority 
express  or  implied  to  contract  for  him.  Also  if  a  wife  elopes,  or 
lives  with  another  man,  the  husband  is  not  chargeable  even  for 
necessaries ;  and  if  the  person  who  furnishes  the  wife  with  goods;,  is 
sufficiently  apprised  that  she  has  no  authority  to  pledge  her  husband's 
credit,  he  is  not  responsible.  If  the  wife  be  indebted  before  mar- 
riage, the  husband  is  bound  afterwards  to  pay  the  debt ;  for  he  has 
adopted  her  and  her  circumstances  together.  If  the  wife  be  injured 
in  her  person  or  her  property,  she  can  bring  no  action  for  redress 
without  her  husband^s  concurrence,  and  in  his  name  as  well  as  her 
own ;  neither  can  she  be  sued,  without  making  the  husband  a  de- 
fendant. There  are  indeed  cases  where  the  wife  shall  sue  and  be 
sued  as  a  feme  sole,  as,  1.  Where  the  husband  is  banished,  for  then 
he  is  dead  in  law.  2.  Where  the  wife  has  obtained  a  judicial 
separation;  and  3.  Where  the  wife,  having  been  deserted,  has 
obtained  an  order  of  justices  for  the  protection  from  her  husband 
and  his  creditors  of  the  fruits  of  her  own  industry.  So  in  the  court 
for  divorce  and  matrimonial  causes,  a  woman  may  sue  and  be  sued 
without  her  husband ;  and  in  our  courts  of  equity,  a  married  woman 
may,  by  her  next  friend,  sue  and  be  sued  in  respect  of  contracts 
relating  to  her  separate  estate. 

In  criminal  prosecutions  the  wife  may  be  indicted  and  punished 
separate^;  for^the  union  is  only  a  civil  union;  but  husband 
and  wife  cannot  give  evidence  for  or  against  each  other,  unless  the 
offence  is  against  the  person  of  the  wife,  for  then  this  rule  does  not 

apply. 
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There  are  some  instances  in  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  wife  is 
separately  considered ;  as  inferior  to  the  husband,  and  acting  by  his 
compulsion.  Then  all  deeds  executed,  and  acts  done  by  her  during 
her  coverture,  are  void,  except  deeds  properly  acknowledged;  in 
which  case  she  must  be  solely  and  secretly  examined,  to  learn  if  her 
act  be  voluntary.  She  cannot  by  will  devise  lands  to  her  husband, 
unless  under  special  circumstances ;  for  at  the  time  of  making  it  she 
is  supposed  to  be  under  his  coercioiy  And  in  some  felonies  and 
other  inferior  crimes,  committed  by  her  through  constraint  of  her 
husband,  the  law  excuses  her ;  but  this  extends  not  to  treason  or 
murder. 

The  husband  also,  by  the  old  law,  might  give  his  wife  moderate 
correction.  In  the  polite  reign  of  Charles  II.,  this  power  of  correction 
began  to  be  doubted ;  and  a  wife  may  now  have  security  of  the 
peace  against  her  husband,  or,  in  return,  a  husband  against  his  wife. 
Yet  the  lower  rank  of  people,  who  were  always  fond  of  the  old 
common  law,  still  claim,  and  exert  their  ancient  privilege ;  and  the 
courts  of  law  will  still  permit  a  husband  to  restrain  a  wife  of  her 
liberty,  in  case  of  any  gross  misbehaviour. 

These  are  the  chief  legal  effects  of  marriage  during  the  coverture ; 
upon  which  we  may  observe,  that  even  the  disabilities  which  the 
wife  lies  under,  are  for  the  most  part  intended  for  her  protection  and 
benefit.  So  great  a  favourite  is  the  female  sex  of  the  laws  of 
England. 

in.  The  next,  and  the  most  universal  relation  in  nature,  is  im- 
mediately derived  from  the  preceding,  being  that  between  parent 
and  child. 

Children  are  of  two  sorts ;  legitimate,  and  spurious  or  bastards ; 
each  of  which  we  shall  consider  in  their  order ;  and,  first,  of  legitimate 
children. 

1.  A  legitimate  child  ia  he  that  is  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  or 
within  a  competent  time  afterwards ;  and  to  him  the  parents  owe 
msuntenance,  protection,  and  education. 

The  duty  of  parents  to  provide  for  the  mainterumce  of  their  chil- 
dren is  a  principle  of  natural  law,  which  the  municipal  laws  of  all 
well-regulated  states  have  taken  care  to  enforce.  The  manner  in 
which  this  obligation  shall  be  performed  with  us  is  pointed  out  by 
the  statutes  43  EUs.  c.  2,  and  5  Geo.  I.  c.  8.,  the  result  of  which, 
combined  with  the  decisions  of  our  courts  on  this  subject,  is  that  no 
person  is  bound  to  provide  a  maintenance  for  his  issue,  unless  where 
the  children  are  impotent  and  unable  to  work,  either  through  infancy, 
disease,  or  accident,  and  then  is  only  obliged  to  find  them  with 
aeoessariea,  the  penalty  on  refusal  being  no  more  than  209.  a  month. 
And  our  law  makes  no  provision  to  prevent  the  disinheriting  of 
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dlifldren  by  will,  leaving  ererj  man's  property  in  his  own  disposal, 
upon  a  principle  of  liberty  in  this  as  well  as  every  other  action. 

From  the  duty  of  maintenance  we  may  easily  pass  to  that  of  pro- 
tection, whieh  is  also  a  natural  duty,  but  rather  permitted  than 
enjoined  by  any  municipal  laws ;  nature,  in  this  respect,  working  so 
Strongly  as  to  need  rather  a  check  than  a  spur.  A  parent  may  maintain 
his  children  in  their  lawsuits  without  being  guilty  of  maintenance ; 
and  he  may  also  justify  an  assault  and  battery  in  defence  of  their 
persons. 

The  last  duty  of  parents  to  their  children  is  that  of  giving 
them  an  education  suitable  to  their  station  in  life ;  a  duty  pointed 
out  by  reason,  and  of  far  the  greatest  importance  of  any.  Tet  the 
municipal  laws  of  most  countries  seem  to  be  defective  in  this  point, 
by  not  constraining  the  par^t  to  bestow  a  proper  education  upon  his 
children;  and  our  interference  is  limited  to  annual  grants  by  parlia- 
ment for  promoting  the  eduoaticm  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  under 
the  control  <^  the  Committer  of  Privy  CoimcUfor  Education.  The 
rich  are  left  at  their  own  option,  whether  they  will  breed  up  their 
children  to  be  ornaments  or  disgraces  to  their  family. 

The  power  of  a  parent  over  his  children  is  derived  from  the 
former  consideration,  their  duty  to  him.  He  may  lawfully  correct 
his  child,  being  under  age,  in  a  reasonable  manner;  and  this  power 
he  may  delegate,  during  his  life,  to  the  tutor  or  schoolmaster,  who 
is  then  in  loco  parentis,  and  has  such  a  portion  of  the  power  of  the 
parent  committed  to  his  charge,  viz.,  that  of  restraint  and  correction, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  he  is  employed. 
The  parents'  consent  or  concurrence  to  the  marrisi^e  of  the  child 
while  under  age  is  also  still  required,  although  the  want  of  such  con- 
sent does  not  of  itself  render  the  marriage  invalid.  A  father  has  no 
other  power  over  his  son's  estate  than  as  his  trustee  or  guardian ;  he 
may  indeed  have  the  benefit  of  his  children's  labour  while  they  live 
with  hiib,  and  are  maintained  by  him ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  he 
is  entitled  to  from  his  apprentices  or  servants ;  and  the  legal  power  of 
a  father  entirely  ceases  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  for  the  children 
are  then  enfranchised  by  arriving  at  years  of  discretion,  when  the 
power  of  the  fi&ther,  or  other  guardian,  is  supposed  to  give  place  to 
the  empire  of  reason. 

During  the  Other's  life,  the  mother,  as  such,  is  entitled  to  no 
power,  but  only  to  reverence  and  respect ;  and  until  recently,  indeed, 
might  have  been  excluded  by  the  father  from  all  access  to  her  chil- 
dren. But  the  Court  of  Chancery  may  direct  that  a  mother  shall 
have  access  to  her  children ;  and  if  such  children  are  within  the 
age  of  seven  years,  that  they  be  delivered  to  her  until  they  attain 
that  age. 
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The  dttiiea  of  children  to  their  parents  arise  from  a  principle  of 
natural  justice  and  retribution.  For  to  those  who  gave  us  existence 
we  naturally  owe  subjection  and  obedience  during  our  minority,  and 
honour  and  reverence  ever  after.  This  tie  of  nature  the  law  does  not 
hold  to  be  dissolved  by  any  misbehaviour  of  the  parent;  and  there* 
fore  a  child  is  equally  justifiable  in  defending  the  person,  or  main- 
taining the  suit,  of  a  bad  parent  as  a  good  one ;  and  is  equally 
compellable  to  maintain  and  provide  for  a  wicked  and  unnatural 
progenitor,  as  for  one  who  has  shown  the  greatest  tenderness  and 
parental  affection. 

2.  We  must  in  this  place  consider,  in  a  few  words,  the  case  of  illegi- 
timate children,  or  bastards ;  who  are  such  as  are  not  only  begotten^ 
but  bom,  out  of  lawful  matrimony,  for  all  children  bom  before 
matrimony  are  bastards  by  law  ;  and  so  it  is  of  all  children  bom  so 
long  after  the  death  of  the  husband  that  by  the  usual  course  of 
gestation  they  could  not  be  begotten  by  him.  But  this  being  a 
matter  of  some  uncertainty,  the  law  is  not  exact  as  to  a  few  days. 
Children  bom  during  wedlock  may  indeed,  in  some  circumstances,  be 
bastards.  As  if  the  husband  be  out  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  or^ 
as  the  law  somewhat  loosely  phrases  it,  extra  qtuxtuor  mariay  for 
above  nine  months,  so  that  no  access  to  his  wife  can  be  presumed, 
her  issue  during  that  period  shall  be  bastards.  So  in  case  of  divorce 
on  the  ground  of  corporeal  imbecility,  all  the  issue  bom  during  the 
coverture  are  bastards,  because  the  marriage  was  unlawful  and  null 
from  the  beginning. 

The  only  duty  of  parents  to  their  bastard  children  which  our  law 
recognises,  is  that  of  maintenance,  which  may  be  directed  by  two 
justices,  and  enforced  by  distress  and  imprisonment. 

The  rights  of  a  bastard  are  very  few,  being  only  such  as  he  can 
acqutrey  for  he  can  inherit  nothing,  being  looked  upon  as  the  son  of 
nobody,  and  sometimes  called  JUius  nuUius,  aometimea  Jilius  populi. 
Yet  he  may  gain  a  surname  by  reputation,  though  he  has  none  by 
inheritance.  He  cannot  be  heir  to  any  one,  neither  can  he  have 
heirs,  but  of  his  own  body ;  for  he  has  no  ancestor  from  whom  any 
inheritable  blood  can  be  derived.  A  bastard  was  also,  in  strictness, 
incapable  of  holy  orders ;  and  though  that  were  dispensed  with,  yet 
he  was  utterly  disqualified  from  holding  any  dignity  in  the  church ; 
but  this  doctrine  seems  now  obsolete ;  and  in  most  other  respects 
there  is  no  distinction  between  a  bastard  and  another  man. 

IV.  The  only  general  private  relation  now  remaining  to  be  dis- 
cussed, is  that  of  guardian  and  ward,  which  bears  a  very  near 
resemblance  to  the  last,  and  is  plainly  derived  out  of  it ;  the  guardian 
being  only  a  temporary  parent^  that  is,  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  ward 
)a  an  infant,  or  under  age. 
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Of  the  aeveral  species  of  gaardians,  the  first  are  guardians  hy 
nature ;  yiz^  the  father  and  (in  some  cases)  the  mother  of  the  child. 
This  guardianship  is  a  mere  personal  right  in  the  father  or  other 
ancestor  to  the  custody  of  the  person  of  the  infant,  until  he  or  she 
attains  twenty-one  years  of  age.  For  if  an  estate  be  left  to  an  infant* 
the  father  is  by  common  law  the  guardian,  and  must  account  to  his 
child  for  the  profits.  There  are  also  guardians  for  nurture,  which 
are  the  father,  or,  if  he  be  dead,  the  mother,  till  the  infant  attains 
the  age  of  fourteen  years ;  a  guardianship  which,  like  that  by  nature, 
has  no  reference  to  the  infant's  property,  but  relates  merely  to  his 
person. 

Next  are  guardians  in  socage  (an  appellation  which  will  be  ex- 
plained in  the  second  book  of  these  commentaries),  called  guardians 
hy  the  common  law ;  for  when  the  minor  is  entitled  to  lands,  the 
guardianship,  by  the  common  law,  devolves  upon  his  next  of  kin,  to 
whom  the  inheritance  cannot  possibly  descend.  For  the  law  judges 
it  improper  to  trust  the  person  of  an  infant  in  his  hands  who  may  by 
possibility  become  heir  to  him,  that  there  may  be  no  temptation,  nor 
even  suspicion  of  temptation,  for  him  to  abuse  his  trust.  These 
guardians  in  socage,  like  those  for  nurture,  continue  only  till  the 
minor  is  fourteen  years  of  age,  for  then,  in  both  cases,  he  is  presumed 
to  have  discretion,  so  far  as  to  choose  his  own  guardian. 

For  this  he  may  do,  unless  a  testamentary  guardian  be  appointed 
by  the  father,  by  virtue  of  the  statute  12  Gar.  II.  c.  24. 

The  guardian  so  chosen,  hence  called  hy  election,  seems,  however, 
to  have  no  power  beyond  giving  a  consent  to  the  ward's  marriage ; 
and  the  infant's  election  in  no  case  supersedes  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  For  the  lord  chancellor  is,  by  right  derived 
from  the  crown,  the-  general  and  supreme  guardian  of  all  the  infiEUits 
in  the  kingdom ;  and  will  appoint  a  suitable  guardian  for  an  infant, 
where  there  is  no  other,  or  no  other  who  will  or  can  act.  These 
guardians  are*  treated  as  officers  of  the  court,  and  are  held  responsible 
accordingly. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  will  also  remove  a  guardian,  however 
appointed,  whenever  sufficient  cause  can  be  shown  for  so  doing.  Its 
jurisdiction  extends  to  the  care  of  the  person  of  the  infant,  so  far  as 
is  necessary  for  his  protection  and  education,  and  to  the  care  of  his 
property,  for  its  management  and  preservation,  and  proper  application 
for  his  maintenance.  Upon  the  former  ground  the  court  will  inter- 
fere with  the  ordinary  rights  of  parents,  as  guardians  by  nature  or  by 
nurture ;  for  when  a  father  is  guilty  of  gross  cruelty  to  his  children, 
or  is  in  constant  habits  of  drunkenness,  or  professes  irreligious  prin- 
ciples, or  his  domestic  associations  are  such  as  tend  to  the  corruption 
of  his  children,  the  court  will  deprive  him  of  the  custody  of  the 
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in&ntB,  appointmg  at  tlie  same  time  a  suitable  peisoii  to  act  as  guar- 
dian, and  superintend  their  education.  This  interference  may  be 
obtained  on  the  petition  of  the  infant  himself,  or  of  any  of  his  friends 
or  relatives ;  nay,  a  mere  stranger  may  at  any  time  set  the  maehin^ 
of  the  court  in  motion,  the  infant  then  becoming  a  ward  in  chanoery, 
and  under  the  special  protection  of  the  court.  No  act  can  then  be 
done  affecting  the  minor's  person  or  property,  unless  under  its  direo- 
tioD,  every  act  done  without  such  direction  being  considered  a  con- 
tempt, exposing  the  offender  to  be  attached  and  imprisoned.  Thus 
it  is  a  ccmtempt  to  withdraw  the  person  of  the  infant  tem  the  proper 
custody,  or  to  marry  the  infant  without  the  approbation  of  the  court. 
For  the  court  usually  gives  express  directions  how  to  exercise  the 
powers  which  it  has  conferred ;  prescribes  the  residence,  and  settles  a 
scheme  for  the  education  of  the  infant ;  and  regulates,  if  necessary, 
his  choice  of  a  profession  or  trade ;  approves  or  prohibits  the  minor's 
marriage ;  and  performs  all  the  other  duties  of  guardians  by  nature  or 
for  nurture. 

A  guardian  ad  litem,  or,  as  he  is  in  general  termed,  a  prochein  cmiy, 
or  next  friend,  is  one  who  is  appointed  by  the  court  to  prosecute  the 
suit,  or  manage  the  defence  of  an  infant.  He  has  no  authority  over 
the  infant's  person  or  property,  but  is  responsible  for  the  costs  of  the 
suit. 

There  are  also  special  guardians,  such  as  guardians  in  gavelkind, 
whose  authority  does  not  cease  till  the  infant  attains  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  guardians  by  the  custom  of  London  and  other  places ;  but 
they  are  particular  exceptions,  and  do  not  fall  under  the  general 
law. 

The  power  and  reciprocal  duty  of  a  guardian  and  ward  are  the 
same,  pro  tempore,  as  that  of  a  father  and  child ;  and  therefore  I  shall 
not  repeat  them,  but  shall  only  add,  that  the  guardian,  when  the 
ward  comes  of  age,  is  bound  to  give  him  an  account  of  all  that  he 
has  transacted  on  his  behalf,  and  must  answer  for  all  losses  by  his 
wilful  defaidt  or  negligence. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  ward  or  person  within  age,  for  whose 
assistance  these  guardians  are  constituted  bylaw.  The  ages  of  male 
and  female  are  different  for  different  purposes.  A  male  at  twelve 
years  old  may  take  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  at  fourteen  may  consent 
or  disagree  to  marriage,  may  choose  his  guardian,  may  be  an 
executor,  although  he  cannot  act  until  of  age,  and  at  twenty-one  is  at 
his  own  disposal,  and  may  alien  and  devise  his  lands,  goods,  and 
chattels.  A  female,  also,  at  seven  years  of  s^e,  may  be  betrothed  or 
given  in  marriage;  at  nine  is  entitled  to  dower;  at  twelve  is  at 
years  of  maturity,  and  may  consent  or  disagree  to  marriage ;  at 
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fourieen  may  choose  a  gnaidian ;  at  seventeen  may  be  execatrix,  and 
at  twenty-one  may  diapoee  of  henelf  and  her  lands.  So  that  fnll  age 
in  male  or  female  is  twenty-one  yeara,  which  age  is  completed  on  the 
day  preceding  the  amuTersary  of  a  pei8on*B  birth,  who  till  that  time 
is  an  infimt,  and  so  styled  in  law. 

Infants  have  various  privileges,  and  varioos  disabilities ;  but  their 
very  disabilities  are  privileges,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  hurting 
themselves  by  their  own  improvident  acts.  An  in£uit  cannot  be 
sued  but  under  the  }HX>tection,  and  joining  the  name,  of  his  guardian, 
for  he  is  to  defend  him  against  all  attacks  as  well  by  law  as  other- 
wise ;  but  he  may  sue  either  by  his  guardian,  or,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  by  his  prochein  amy,  or  al(me  for  wages  in  the  county  courts. 
In  criminal  cases,  an  infjant  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  may  be 
capitally  punished ;  but  under  the  age  of  seven  he  cannot.  The 
period  between  seven  and  fourteen  is  subject  to  much  uncertainty ; 
for  the  infant  shall,  generally  speaking,  be  judged  prima  facie 
innocent :  yet  if  he  was  deli  capaxj  and  could  discern  between  good 
and  evil  at  the  time  of  the  offence  committed,  he  may  be  convicted, 
and  undergo  judgment  and  execution  of  death,  though  he  has  not 
attained  to  years  of  puberty  or  discretion. 

With  regard  to  estates  and  civil  property  an  infant  has  many 
privil^es,  which  will  be  better  understood  when  we  come  to  treat 
more  particularly  of  those  matters ;  but  this  may  be  said  in  general, 
that  an  in&nt  shall  lose  nothing  by  non-claim,  or  neglect  of  demand- 
ing his  right,  nor  shall  any  other  laches  or  negligence  be  imputed  to 
an  infimt,  except  in  some  very  particular  cases. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


I.— OF  OOBFORATIONS. 


I.  Gorporatioos  in  general — Aggr^te  or  sole — Eoclesiastical  or  lay — Civil  or 
eleemoejoarj — How  created — ^TheiT  powers,  privil^cs,  and  dtsabilitiea — 
How  Tisited  and  how  diasolred. 

HiTHEBTO  of  persons  in  their  natural  capacities ;  but^  as  all  personal 
rights  die  with  the  person,  and  as  the  necessary  form  of  investing  a 
series  of  individuals,  one  after  another,  with  the  same  rights,  would 
be  very  inconvenient,  if  not  impracticable,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary, when  it  is  for  the  advanti^e  of  the  public  to  have  any  par* 
ticular  rights  kept  on  foot  and  continued,  to  constitute  artificial 
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persons,  who  may  maintain  a  perpetual  suocession,  and  enjoy  a  kind 
of  legal  immortality,  which  are  called  bodies  politic,  bodies  corporate 
corpora  corfcfraioy  or  corporations.  To  show  the  advantages  of  such 
institutions,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  college  founded  uid  studendum 
et  orandum.  If  this  was  a  mere  voluntary  assembly,  the  individuals 
which  compose  it  might  indeed  read,  pray,  study,  and  perform 
scholastic  exercises  together,  so  long  as  they  could  agree  to  do  so; 
but  they  could  neither  frame  nor  receive  any  rules  of  conduct ;  none, 
at  leasts  which  would  have  any  binding  force,  for  want  of  a  coercive 
power  to  create  a  sufficient  obligation.  Neither  could  they  retain 
any  privileges  or  immunities ;  for  if  such  privileges  were  attacked, 
which  of  all  this  unconnected  assembly  would  have  the  right  or 
ability  to  defend  them  ?  And,  when  they  were  dispersed  by  death 
or  otherwise,  how  should  they  transfer  these  advantages  to  another 
set  of  students,  equally  unconnected  as  themselves  ?  So  with  regard 
to  holding  estates  or  other  property,  they  could  only  continue  the 
property  to  other  persons,  for  the  same  purposes,  by  endless  convey- 
ances from  one  to  the  other,  as  often  as  the  hands  were  changed. 

But  when  united  into  a  corporation,  they  and  their  successors  are 
then  considered  as  one  person  m.  law :  they  have  one  will,  collected 
from  the  sense  of  the  majority :  this  one  will  may  establish  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  the  whole  body,  or  statutes  may  be  prescribed  to  it 
at  its  creation ;  the  privileges  and  immunities,  the  estates  and  posses* 
sions  of  the  corporation,  when  onee  vested  in  them,  will  be  for  ever 
vested  without  any  new  conveyance  to  new  successors ;  for  all  the 
individual  members  that  have  existed  from  the  foundation  to  the 
present  time,  or  that  shall  ever  hereafter  exist,  are  but  one  person  in 
law,  a  person  that  never  dies ;  in  like  manner  as  the  river  Thames  is 
still  the  same  river,  though  the  parts  which  compose  it  are  changing 
every  instant. 

The  honour  of  inventing  these  political  constitutions  is  ascribed  to 
the  Romans ;  they  were  afterwards  much  considered  by  the  civil 
law,  in  which  they  were  called  universitcUeSf  as  forming  one  whole 
out  of  many  individuals ;  or  collegia,  from  being  gathered  together ; 
and  they  were  adopted  also  by  the  canon  law,  for  the  maintenance  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  From  them  our  spiritual  corporations  are 
derived,  and  the  law  of  England  now  recognises  several  sorts  of 
them. 

Thus  corporations  are  said  to  be  aggregate,  or  such  as  consist  of 
many  persons  united  in  one  society ;  of  which  kind  are  the  mayor 
and  commonalty  of  a  city,  the  head  and  fellows  of  a  college,  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  a  cathedral  Corporations  sole  consist  of  one  person  only 
and  his  successors,  in  some  particular  station,  who  are  incorporated 
by  law,  in  order  to  give  them  some  legal  capacities  and  advantages, 
particularly  that  of  perpetuity,  which  in  their  natural  persons  they 
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could  not  have  bad.  In  this  sense  the  sovereign  is  a  sole  corporation ; 
so  is  a  bishop ;  so  are  some  deans,  and  prebendaries,  distinct  from 
their  several  chapters,  and  so  is  every  parson  and  vicar.  For  the 
parson,  qttatemis  parson,  never  dies,  any  more  than  the  sovereign. 
All  the  original  rights  of  the  parsonage  being  thus  preserved  entire 
to  the  successor,  the  present  incumbent,  and  his  predecessor  who 
lived  seven  centuries  ago^  are  in  law  one  and  the  same  person,  and 
what  was  given  to  the  one  was  given  to  the  other  also. 

Corporations  are  also  ecdesiaatical  and  lay.  Ecclesiastical  cor- 
porations are  where  the  members  that  compose  it  are  entirely 
spiritual  persons;  such  as  bishops,  parsons,  and  vicars,  which  are 
sole  corporations ;  and  deans  and  chapters,  which  are  bodies  aggre- 
gate. Lay  corporations,  s^ain,  are  either  civU  or  eleemotynary.  The 
civil  are  such  as  are  erected  for  a  variety  of  temporal  purposes.  The 
sovereign,  for  instance,  is  made  a  corporation  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  an  interregnum ;  other  lay  corporations  are  erected  for  the 
good  government  of  a  town,  and  some  fer  the  better  canying  on  of 
divers  special  purposes ;  as  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  in  London,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  medical  science ;  the  Eoyal  Society  for  the 
advancement  of  natural  knowledge ;  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
for  promoting  the  study  of  antiquities.  The  eleemosynary  sort  are 
such  as  are  constituted  for  the  perpetual  distribution  of  the  free 
alms,  or  bounty,  of  the  founder  of  them,  to  such  persons  as  he  has 
directed.  Of  this  kind  are  all  hospitals  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  sick,  and  impotent :  and  all  colleges,  both  in  our  universitieS| 
and  out  of  them. 

These  are  the  several  species  of  corporations  known  to  our  law. 
Of  some  of  them,  which  possess  peculiar  qualities,  and  of  others 
which  have  not  all  the  usual  incidents  of  a  corporation,  I  shall  treat 
separately ;  and  with  this  view  shall  consider : — First,  corporations 
in  general;  Secondly,  mtmicijpdl  corporations;  and  Thirdly,  trading 
corporations. 

1.  Corporations,  by  the  civil  law,  seem  to  have  been  created  by 
the  mere  act  and  voluntary  association  of  their  members :  provided 
such  convention  was  not  contrary  to  law,  for  then  it  was  xUidtum 
cdUegium, 

With  us  in  England,  the  consent  of  the  crown  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  erection  of  any  corporation,  either  impliedly  or  expressly 
given,  llie  sovereign's  implied  consent  is  to  be  found  in  corpora- 
tions which  exist  at  common  law,  to  which  our  former  kings  are 
supposed  to  have  given  their  concurrence ;  of  which  sort  are  the 
sovereign  himself,  all  bishops,  parsons,  vicars,  and  some  others. 
Another  method  of  implication,  whereby  the  consent  of  the  crown 
is  presumed,  is  as  to  all  corporations  by  pr€scri}/tiony  such  as  the 
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City  of  London,  and  many  others;  which  haye.  existed  as  corpora- 
tions, time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary. 
The  methods  by  which  the  consent  of  the  crown  is  expressly  given, 
are  either  by  act  of  parliament  or  charter.  It  is  observable,  how- 
ever, that  till  of  late  years  most  of  tftose  statutes,  which  have  been 
usually  cited  as  having  created  corporations,  either  confirmed  such 
as  had  been  before  created  by  the  sovereign ;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  erected  by  Henry  YIIL,  whose  charter  was 
afterwards  confirmed  in  parliament ;  or  they  enabled  the  sovereign 
to  erect  a  corporation  in  future  with  such  and  such  powers :  as  is 
the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

But  in  recent  times  corporations  have  been  usually  created  by  act 
of  parliament ;  many  powers  being  usually  required  by  our  modem 
corporations,  such  as  the  right  to  levy  tolls  and  purchase  land  com* 
pulsorily,  which  the  crown  cannot^  and  which  parliament  alone  can 
confer. 

And  parliament,  we  may  add,  not  only  can  erect  but  may  remodel 
any  existing  corporations,  in  any  manner  it  may  see  fit.  This,  in 
fact,  was  done  by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Reform  Act ;  by  which 
the  constitution,  privileges,  powers,  capacities  and  incapacities  of 
most  of  these  bodies,  which  previously  were  almost  as  various  in 
character  as  the  bodifes  themselves  were  in  number,  were  assimi- 
lated to  each  other  in  all  respects. 

When  a  corporation  is  erected,  a  Tiame  must  be  given  to  it ;  and 
by  that  name  alone  it  must  sue  and  be  sued,  and  do  all  legal  acts. 
When  so  formed  and  named,  it  acquires  many  powers,  rights,  capaci- 
ties and  incapacities,  which  we  are  next  to  consider.  As,  1.  To  have 
perpetual  successum,  which  is  the  very  end  of  its  incorporation.  2.  To 
sue  or  be  sued,  and  do  all  other  acts  as  natural  persons  may.  3.  To 
purchase  lands,  and  hold  them,  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and 
their  successors.  4.  To  have  a  common  seal.  For  a  corporation 
being  an  invisible  body,  acts  and  speaks  only  by  its  common  seaL 
5.  To  make  by-laws  or  private  statutes  for  the  better  government 
of  the  corporation.  These  five  powers  are  inseparably  incident  to 
every  corporation,  at  least  to  every  corporation  aggregccte:  for  two 
of  them  are  very  unnecessary  to  a  corporation  sole ;  viz.  to  have  a 
corporate  seal  to  testify  his  sole  assent,  and  to  make  statutes  for  the 
r^ulation  of  his  own  conduct. 

There  are  also  certain  privileges  and  disabilities  that  attend  an 
aggregate  corporation.  Thus,  it  must  always  appear  by  attorney ; 
for  it  cannot  appear  in  person,  being  invisible,  and  existing  only  in 
intendment  of  law.  It  may  take  goods  and  chattels  for  the  benefit  of 
existing  members  and  their  successors,  which  a  sole  corporation  can- 
not do ;  but  it  cannot  do  any  acts,  or  even  receive  a  grant,  during 
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the  vacancy  of  the  headship,  except  only  appointing  another  head, 
for  a  corporation  is  incomplete  without  a  head. 

It  is  also  incident  to  every  corporation  to  have  a  capacity  to 
purchase  lands  for  themselves  |ind  successors ;  and  this  is  regularly 
true  at  the  common  law.  But  they  are  excepted  out  of  the  statute 
of  wills :  so  that  no  devise  of  lands  to  a  corporation  by  will  is  good : 
except  for  charitable  uses,  by  statute  43  Eliz.  c.  4 :  which  exo^)tion 
is  again  greatly  narrowed  by  the  statute  9  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  And  their 
privilege  of  purchasing  from  a  living  grantor  is  much  abridged  by  a 
variety  of  statutes,  which  are  generally  called  the  statut€$  of  mari^ 
main :  the  more  particular  exposition  of  which  I  shall  defer  till  the 
next  book  of  these  commentaries,  when  we  shall  consider  the  nature 
and  tenures  of  estates. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  inquire  how  corporations  may  be  visited ; 
for  being  composed  of  individuals  subject  to  human  frailties,  they 
are  liable,  as  well  as  private  persons,  to  deviate  from  the  end  of  their 
institution. 

With  regard  to  all  ecclesiastical  corporations,  the  ordinary  is  their 
visitor,  so  constituted  by  the  canon  law,  and  from  thence  derived  to 
us.  The  pope  formerly,  and  now  the  sovereign,  as  supreme  ordinary, 
is  the  visitor  of  the  archbishop  or  metropolitan ;  the  metropolitan 
has  the  charge  and  coercion  of  all  his  suffragan  bishops ;  and  the 
bishops  in  their  several  dioceses  are  in  ecclesiastical  matters  the 
visitors  ot  all  deans  and  chapters,  of  all  parsons  and  vicars,  and  all 
other  spiritual  corporations. 

With  respect  to  all  lay  corporations,  the  founder,  his  heirs,  or 
assigns,  are  the  visitors,  whether  the  foundation  be  civil  or  eleemosy- 
nary. And  the  crown  being,  in  general,  the  sole  founder  of  all  civil 
corporations  and  the  endower,  the  perfident  founder,  of  all  eleemosy- 
nary ones,  the  right  of  visitation  of  the  former  results,  according  to 
the  rule  laid  down,  to  the  sovereign ;  and  of  the  latter  to  the  patron 
or  endower.  The  sovereign  being  thus  visitor  of  all  civil  corpora- 
tiooaf  the  law  has  also  appointed  the  place  wherein  he  shall  exercise 
this  jurisdiction,  which  is  the  court  of  King's  Bench :  where,  and 
where  only,  all  misbehaviours  of  this  kind  of  corporations  are  in- 
quired into  and  redressed,  and  all  their  controversies  decided. 

As  to  eleemosynary  corporations,  by  the  dotation  the  founder  and 
his  heirs  are  of  common  right  the  legal  visitors,  to  see  that  such 
property  is  rightly  employed,  as  might  otherwise  have  descended  to 
the  visitor  himself:  but,  if  the  founder  has  appointed  any  other 
person  to  be  visitor,  then  his  assignee  so  appointed  is  invested  with 
all  the  founder's  power.  If  no  visitor  has  been  appointed  ly  the 
founder,  the  right  of  visitation  in  de&ult  of  his  heirs  devolves  upon 
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the  crown,  and  is  exercised  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  King's  Bench 
having  no  jurisdiction  over  such  foundations. 

We  come  now  to  consider  how  corporations  may  be  dissolved. 
Any  particular  member  may  be  disfranchised,  or  lose  his  place  in 
the  corporation,  by  acting  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  society,  or  the 
laws  of  the  land ;  or  he  may  resign  it  by  his  own  voluntary  act 
But  the  body  politic  may  also  itself  be  ^ssolved  in  several  ways ; 
as,  1.  By  act  of  parliament,  which  is  boundless  in  its  operations. 
2.  By  the  natural  death  of  all  its  members,  in  case  of  an  aggregate 
corporation.  3.  By  surrender  of  its  franchises  into  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign,  which  is  a  kind  of  sucide ;  and,  4.  By  forfeiture  of  its 
charter,  through  negligence  or  abuse  of  its  franchises ;  in  which  case 
the  law  judges  that  the  body  politic  has  broken  the  condition  upon 
which  it  was  incorporated,  and  thereupon  the  incorporation  is  void ; 
the  regular  course  to  obtain  this  judgment  being  an  information  in 
nature  of  a  quo  warrantOy  to  inquire  by  what  warrant  the  members 
now  exercise  their  corporate  power,  having  forfeited  it  by  such  and 
such  proceedings.  At  common  law  corporations  were,  indeed,  dis- 
solved, in  case  the  mayor  or  other  head  was  not  duly  elected  on  the 
day  appointed  in  the  charter  or  established  by  prescription ;  but  the 
hardship  of  this  led  to  provision  being  made  by  statute  for  the 
appointment  of  a  new  officer,  in  case  there  be  no  election,  or  a  void 
one,  made  upon  the  prescriptive  or  charter  day. 


n. — ^MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS. 

The  Manicipal  Corporations  Reform  Act — Ite  objects — ^The  freemen — ^The  list 
of  electors — ^The  town-council— Its  powers  and  duties— Stipendiary  mi^is- 
trates — Recorder — Local  boards. 

Hitherto  of  corporations  in  general,  among  which  might  formerly 
have  been  classed  all  those  boroughs  which  are  now  regulated  by 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Eeform  Act  That  statute  applies  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  corporate  towns;  the  remainder — 
including  the  City  of  London — ^sixty-eight  iu  number,  were  not 
brought  within  its  operation.  London,  the  greatest  of  all,  with  its 
many  wealthy  trading  companies,  each  a  corporation  in  itself,  was 
reserved  for  separate  legislation;  the  others,  being  inconsiderable 
either  in  extent  or  population,  still  continue  to  be  governed  by  their 
charters  or  prescriptive  usages,  like  corporations  existuig  at  the 
common  law.  The  statute  also  applies  to  those  towns  which  have 
since  obtained  charters  of  incorporation;  the  crown  being  thereby 
expressly  enabled  to  grant  charters  extending  to  the  householders 
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of  oertain  popaloos  plaoesy  the  powers^  priyilages»*aiid  antlioritkfl  oon* 
ferred  by  the  act. 

The  principal  objects  of  municipal  government  hare  lunallj  been 
the  appointment  and  superintendence  of  the  police,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice^  the  lighting  and  paving  of  the  town,  and,  in  a  few 
cases,  the  management  of  the  poor.  The  statute  I  refer  to  did  not 
attempt  to  extend  the  number  of  public  objects  which  might  be 
placed  under  municipal  management ;  it  was  directed  solely  to  the 
improvement  of  the  means  by  which  the  objects  of  the  old  cor- 
porations were  thereafter  to  be  attained.  It,  therefore,  left  untouched 
those  local  laws  which  relate  merely  to  the  objects  of  municipal 
government;  but  rendered  the  functionaries  of  the  municipalities 
eligible  by,  and  consequently  directly  responsible  to,  the  persons 
whose  interests  they  are  appointed  to  protect ;  and  created  a  con- 
stituency, which  ought,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  include  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  proper  performanoeof  their  public  duties  by  the 
municipal  officersL 

The  constituents  of  the  old  corporations  were  known  by  the  name 
of  the  freemen ;  and  were  usually  admitted  by  the  ruling  body, 
which  was  in  turn  elected  by  the  freemen.  The  freedom  was  obtain- 
able by  birth,  or  by  marriage  with  the  daughter  or  widow  of  a  free- 
man, or  by  servitude  or  apprenticeship ;  and  the  rights  attached  to  it 
being  privileges  confined  to  few  persons,  were  in  many  cases  of  con- 
siderable value  to  the  possessor,  especially  when  they  conferred  a 
title  to  the  enjoyment  of  funds  derivable  from  corporation  property. 
The  rights  of  the  freemen  in  eue  were  consequently  preserved  by 
the  statute ;  which  at  the  same  time  enacted  that  no  freedom  should 
thenceforth  be  acquired  by  gift  or  purchase ;  and  then  proceeded  to 
provide,  for  the  reformed  corporations,  a  constituency  consisting  of 
every  person  of  full  age,  who  had  occupied  premises  within  the 
borough  for  three  previous  years,  and,  being  resident  within  seven 
miles,  was  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Lists  of  persons  thus 
qualified  to  be  electors  are  accordingly  annually  made  up  by  the 
overseers  of  their  respective  parishes,  which  are  corrected  and 
published  by  the  town-clerk,  and  revised  by  the  mayor  and  his 
assessors  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lists  of  parliamentary  electors. 
But,  except  the  right  of  electing  their  representatives  in  the  town- 
council,  these  burgesses  have  none  of  the  exclusive  privileges  which 
were  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  fireemen,  one  of  which,  that  of  ex- 
clusive trading  in  the  borough,  was  expressly  abolished.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen,  with  the  constituency,  constitute  the  corpora^ 
tion;  and  collectively  with  the  councillors  form  the  toym-councU; 
to  which  is  intrusted  its  whole  deliberative  and  administrative 
functions.  The  council  appoints  the  town-H^lerk,  treasurer,  and 
other  executive  officers;  and  selects  from  its  own  body  a  match 
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eomm/Utee;  which,  again,  appoints  a  sufficient  number  of  effedave 
men  to  act  as  constables  to  preserve  the  peace  by  day  and  night. 
The  council  may  undertake  the  superintendence  of  the  lighting  of  the 
borough,  provided  no  local  act  exists  for  the  purpose ;  and  may  also 
constitute  the  local  hoard  of  health  and  burial  board  of  the  district. 

In  the  council  is  vested  the  power,  incident  to  all  corporations,  of 
making  by-laws  for  the  good  rule  and  government  of  the  borough, 
and  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  all  such  nuisances  as  are  not 
punishable  in  a  summary  manner.  It  has  also  the  control  of  the 
borough  fund ;  which,  if  insufficient  for  municipal  purposes,  may  be 
supplemented  by  a  borough  rate.  The  accounts  of  the  borough  rates 
are  audited,  printed,  and  published. 

Further,  the  town-councQ  may,  on  voting  a  suitable  salary,  have 
one  or  more  stipendiary  magidrates  appointed  by  the  crown ;  and  on 
complying  with  certain  preliminaries  as  to.  the  gaol  and  the  salary 
of  the  judge,  may  also  obtain  a  separate  court  of*  quarter  sessions ; 
for  which  the  crown  appoints  a  reoordeTf  who  is  the  sole  judge  of  the 
courtk 

These  municipal  corporations,  it  will  be  observed,  possess  some 
peculiar  powers,  and  are  subject,  on  the  other  hand,  to  some  peculiar 
restrictions  not  applicable  to  corporations  in  general ;  an  observa- 
tion which  will  apply  to  another  species  of  corporations,  possessing 
many  of  the  municipal  functions  usually  entrusted  to  the  town 
councils  of  boroughs.  I  refer  to  the  numerous  local  boards  which, 
by  special  legislation,  are  invested  with  extensive  powers  for  the 
conservation  of  the  public  health ;  and  are  for  that  purpose  enabled 
to  provide  for  the  effective  drainage  of  the  towns  or  other  populous 
places  over  which  their  authority  extends,  the  removal  of  nuisances 
arisii^  within  their  districts,  the  regulation  of  new  buildings,  the 
construction  of  streets,  the  supply  of  water,  and  many  other  matters 
of  local  importance,  too  numerous  to  mention. 


in. — TEADING  CORPORATIONS. 

The  joint-stock  principle — ^Limited  liability — Registered  companies — Dissolu* 
tion  and  winding  up  of  these  associations. 

I  HAVE  reserved  for  separate  consideration  that  class  of  corporations 
which  consists  of  individuals  associated  together  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  or  business,  and  with  a  view  to  individual  profit.  The  system 
of  association  to  which  I  allude,  and  which  has  received  such  gigantis 
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development  in  modem  times,  is  by  no  means  of  recent  origin.  In 
stitutions  founded  on  the  same  principle  seem  to  have  existed 
among  the  Saxons;  and  soon  after  the  Conquest,  we  find  gilds  of 
different  trades  established  in  the  various  se^-ports  and  other  towns 
of  importance  in  the  kingdom.  These  fraternities  generally  became 
in  course  of  time  chartered  corporations ;  each  possessing  its  conmuxi 
hall,  T"al^i"g  by-laws  for  the  regulation  of  its  particular  trade,  and 
disposing  of  its  common  property :  and  in  this  position  these  seem 
to  have  continued  till  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  they 
mostly  became  merged  in  the  municipal  corporations,  the  franchises 
of  which  could  in  many  cases  be  enjoyed  by  those  only  who  were 
free  of  one  or  otiier  of  the  companies  into  which  the  community 
was  divided.  Soon  after  the  Revolution,  the  principle  of  association 
began  to  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  purposes  besides  those  of  trade. 
Numerous  projects  were  started,  the  executicm  of  which  oould  only 
be  compassed  by  raising  capital  on  the  joints-stock  principle.  Hence 
arose,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  frauds  and 
panics,  which  are  remembered  in  connection  with  the  fSamous  South 
Sea  Company ;  and  of  which  we  have  seen  the  counterparts  more 
than  once  in  our  own  times.  More  recently  the  joint-stodL  principle 
has  been  more  usefully  applied  in  the  development  of  our  national 
wealth,  and  a  large  number  of  useful  public  undertakings  have  been 
carried  into  effect  by  companies  so  constituted,  and  incorporated  by 
acts  of  parliament.  In  these  undertakings,  the  assistance  of  the 
legislature  was  necessary,  not  so  much  to  give  a  corporate  existence 
to  the  association  of  capitalists  who  joined  in  the  scheme,  for  this 
might  have  been  obtained  by  a  royal  charter,  as  to  enable  the  com- 
pany to  carry  out  the  project  for  which  it  was  formed,  by  the  com- 
pulsory purchase  of  property  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  to  make 
by-laws  binding  on  the  public,  for  protecting  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  corporation. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  trace  here  the  history  of 
trading  corporations  down  to  the  present  time,  or  the  numerous 
modifications  to  which  the  law  relating  to  them  has  been  subjected. 
And  I  content  myself  with  alluding  merely  to  the  extension  to  all 
those  associations  that  see  fit  to  adopt  it — of  the  principle  of  limited 
liability f  or  the  restriction  of  the  responsibility  of  each  member  to 
the  amount  of  the  capital  subscribed  by  him,  which  had  long  been 
conceded  to  companies  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament.  There 
now  exist  four  classes  of  joint-stock  companies,  viz. : 

1.  Trading  companies  incorporated  by  special  acts  of  parliament^ 
a  class  including  railway,  dock,  harbour,  and  canal  companies,  a 
great  many  insurance  companies,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  bodies 
engaged  in  every  species  of  profitable  employment. 
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2.  JointHstock  companies  established  under  the  statute  1  Vict, 
c.  73,  or  the  preceding  act,  6  Qea  IV.  c.  91 ;  which  enables  the  crown 
in  granting  charters  of  incorporation  to  limit  the  liabilities  of  the 
members.  But  very  few  companies  of  this  class  exist,  the  powers 
which  may  be  conferred  under  these  statutes  not  having  been  found 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  public  enterprise. 

3.  Banking  companies,  which  are  mentioned  separately,  simply 
because  they  are  regulated  by  different  statutes  from  ordinary  joint- 
stock  associations. 

4.  Registered  joint-stock  companies,  under  the  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies Act,  1856 ;  which  enables  any  seven  or  more  persons  ^»so- 
ciated  for  any  lawful  purpose,  by  subscribing  their  names  to  a  memo- 
randum of  association,  and  otherwise  complying  with  the  requisitions 
of  the  statute  in  respect  of  registration,  to  form  themselves  into  an 
incorporated  company,  with  or  without  limited  liability. 

All  these  corporations  may  be  dissolved  by  being  wound  up  either 
voluntarily  or  compulsorily.  A  voluntary  winding-up  may  take 
place  whenever  the  period,  if  any,  fixed  for  the  duration  of  the 
company  expires ;  or  the  event,  if  any,  occurs  upon  which  it  is  to  be 
dissolved ;  or  whenever  the  company  has  passed  a  special  resolution 
requiring  its  winding-up. 

A  company  may  be  wound  up  compulsorily:  by  virtue  of  a 
special  resolution  to  that  effect: — whenever  it  does  not  commence 
business  within  a  year  of  its  incorporation,  or  suspends  business 
for  a  year: — ^whenever  the  shareholders  are  less  than  seven  in 
number : — whenever  the  company  is  unable  to  pay  its  debts : — or 
whenever  three-fourths  of  the  capital  have  been  lost  or  become 
unavailable. 

And  thus  much  of  corporations  existing  at  the  common  law;  of 
the  municipal  boroughs  as  now  regulated  by  the  numerous  statutes 
applicable  to  them;  and  of  joint-stock  companies— the  three  general 
heads  under  which  corporations  may  most  conveniently  be  ranked. 
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QHgin  of  property— Otfeopancj— Origin  of  righff  of  fuooetiioiu 

HATiira  treated  of  the  Jura  pertonarum^  or  mdh  righte  and  dntiet 
M  afe  anoesed  to  the  penoni  of  men,  the  objects  of  our  preient 
inqaiiy  will  he  the/tim  rerum,  or  thoee  rights  which  a  man  amy 
acquire  in  and  to  such  external  things  as  are  nnoonnected  with  his 
person.  These  are  what  the  writers  on  nataral  law  st  jie  the  rights 
of  dominion,  or  property  ;  concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of  which 
I  shall  premise  a  few  ohsenrations* 

There  is  nothing  which  so  generally  strikes  the  imagination,  and 
engages  the  afiections  of  mankind,  as  the  right  of  property.  And 
yet  there  are  very  few  that  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  con* 
sider  its  origin  and  foundation.  We  think  it  enough  that  our  title  is 
derived  by  the  grant  of  the  former  proprietor^  by  descent  from  our 
ancestors,  or  by  the  last  will  of  the  dying  owner;  not  caring  to 
reflect  that^  strictly  speaking,  there  is  'no  foundation  in  nature  or  in 
natural  law,  why  a  set  of  words  upon  parchment  should  convey  the 
dominion  of  land ;  why  the  sou  should  have  a  right  to  exclude  his 
fellow-creatures  from  a  detorminato  spot  of  ground,  because  his 
Either  had  done  so  before  him ;  or  why  the  occupier  of  a  particular 
field  or  of  a  jewel,  when  lying  on  his  death-bed,  and  no  longer  able  to 
maintdn  possession,  should  be  entitled  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  world 
which  of  them  should  enjoy  it  after  him.  But,  when  law  is  to  be 
considered,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  practice,  but  also  as  a  rational 
science,  it  cannot  be  improper  or  useless  to  examine  more  deeply  the 
rudiments  and  grounds  of  these  positive  constitutions  of  society. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  we  are  informed  by  holy  writ,  the 
aUrboontiful  Creator  gave  to  man  ^dominion  over  all  the  earth; 
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''and  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  orer 
**  every  liying  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth."  The  earth,  there* 
fore,  and  all  things  therein,  are  the  general  property  of  all  mankind, 
exclusive  of  other  beings,  from  the  immediate  gift  of  the  Creator. 
And,  while  the  earth  continued  hare  of  inhabitants,  it  is  reaaonaUe 
to  suppose  that  all  was  in  common  among  them,  and  that  every  one 
took  from  the  public  stock  to  his  own  use  such  things  as  his  imme* 
diate  necessities  required.  But  when  mankind  increased  in  number, 
craft,  and  ambition,  it  became  necessary  to  entertain  conceptions  of 
more  permanent  dominion ;  and  to  appropriate  to  individuals  not 
the  immediate  use  only,  but  the  very  aubMtance  of  the  thing  to  be 
used.  Otherwise  innumerable  tumults  must  have  arisen,  and  the 
good  order  of  the  world  been  continually  Inroken  and  disturbed, 
while  a  variety  of  persons  were  striving  who  should  get  the  first 
occupation  of  the  same  thing,  or  disputing  which  of  them  had 
actually  gained  it.  As  human  life  also  grew  more  and  more  refined, 
abundance  of  coiiveniences  were  devised  to  render  it  more  easy, 
oonmiodious,  and  agreeable;  as  habitations  for  shelter  and  safety, 
and  raiment  for  warmth  and  decency.  But  no  man  would  be  af 
the  trouble  to  provide  either,  so  kmg  as  he  had  only  an  usufruo* 
toary  property  in  them,  which  was  to  cease  the  instant  Ihat  he 
quitted  poflseasi^m;  if,  as  soon  as  he  walked  out  of  hia  tent^  cc 
pulled  off  his  gannent,  the  next  strsmger  who  came  by  would  have 
a  right  to  inhabit  the  one,  and  to  wear  the  other.  In  the  case  of 
habitations  in  particular,  even  thQ  brute  creation,  to  whom  every* 
thing  else  was  in  common,  maintained  a  kind  of  permanent  property 
in  their  dwellings,  especially  for  the  protection  of  their  young ;  hence 
a  property  was  soon  established  in  every  man's  house  and  homestall, 
before  any  right  to  the  soil  itself  was  established. 

The  article  of  food  was  a  more  immediate  call,  and  therefore  a 
more  early  consideration.  Such  as  were  not  contented  with  the 
i^ntaneous  product  of  the  earth,  sought  for  a  more  solid  refresh* 
ment  in  the  flesh  of  beasts,  which  they  obtained  by  hunting.  But 
the  frequent  disappointments  incident  to  that  occupation  induced 
them  to  gather  together  such  animals  as  were  of  a  more  tame  and 
sequacious  nature ;  and  to  establish  a  permanent  property  in  their 
flocks  and  herds  in  order  to  sustain  themselves  in  a  less  precarious 
manner,  partly  by  the  milk  of  the  dams,  and  partly  by  the  flesh  of 
the  young. 

All  this  while  the  soil  and  pasture  of  the  earth  remained  still  in  com* 
mon  as  before,  and  open  to  every  occupant :  except  perhaps  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  where  the  necessity  of  a  sole  and  exclusive 
property  in  lands,  for  the  sake  of  agriculture,  was  earlier  felt,  and 
therefore  more  r^ulily  complied  with.    Otherwise,  when  the  multi* 
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iode  of  mfiii  And  cattle  had  eoomaDed  every  ocniTeiileiioe  on  out 
apot  of  gvouod,  it  waa  deemed  a  natural  right  to  seuEe  npon  and 
occupy  such  other  lands  aa  would  more  easily  supply  their  iiecea> 
aitieSk  This  practice  is  still  retained  among  those  nations  that  have 
nerer  he^i  formed  into  civil  states ;  and  upon  this  principle  alone 
was  founded  the  right  of  migration,  or  sending  eolooies  to  find  out 
new  habitationsi  when  the  motber-oountzy  was  oveitchacged  with 
inhabitants. 

As  the  world  by  degrees  grew  more  populous^  it  daily  became 
more  difficult  to  find  out  new  spots  to  inhabit,  without  encroaching 
4ipon  former  oocupanta  $  and,  by  constantly  occupying  the  same  in* 
dividual  spot»  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  consumed,  and  its 
ap(mtaneoua  produce  destroyed,  without  any  provision  for  a  future 
supply  or  succession.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  pursue  some 
regular  method  of  providing  a  constant  subsistence ;  and  this  neces- 
sity produced,  or  at  least  promoted  and  encouraged,  the  art  of  agri* 
culture.  And  the  art  of  agriculture,  by  a  regukur  connection  and 
consequence,  introduced  and  established  the  idea  of  a  more  perma- 
nent property  in  the  soil,  than  had  hitherto  been  received  and 
adopted.  It  was  dear  that  the  earth  would  not  produce  her  fruits 
in  sufficient  quantities,  without  the  assistance  oi  tillage :  but  who 
would  be  at  die  pains  of  tilling  it,  if  another  might  watch  an  oppor- 
tunity to  seize  upon  and  enjoy  the  product  of  his  industry,  art,  and 
labour  ?  Had  not  therefore  a  separate  property  in  lands,  as  well  aa 
movaUes,  been  vested  in  some  individuala^  the  world  must  havo 
continued  a  fiirest,  and  men  have  been  mere  animals  of  prey ;  which* 
according  to  some  philosophers,  is  the  genuine  state  ot  natures 
2f  ecessity  thus  begat  property ;  and,  in  order  to  insure  that  propertyi 
recourse  was  had  to  civil  society,  which  brought  along  with  it  a  long 
train  of  inseparaUe  concomitants:  states,  government,  laws,  punish- 
ments, and  the  public  exercise  of  religioiis  duties.  ThxxB  connected 
together,  it  was  found  that  a  part  only  of  society  was  sufficient  to 
provide,  by  their  manual  labour,  for  the  necessary  subsistence  of 
all ;  and  leisure  was  given  to  others  to  cultivate  the  human  mind,  to 
invent  useful  arts^  and  to  lay  the  foundationa  of  science. 

The  only  question  remaining  is,  how  this  property  became  actually 
Tested ;  or  what  it  is  that  gave  a  man  an  exclusive  right  to  retain 
in  a  permanent  manner  that  specific  land,  which  before  belonged 
generally  to  everybody,  but  particularly  to  nobody.  And,  as  we 
before  observed  that  occupancy  gave  the  right  to  the  temporary 
tise  of  the  soil,  so  it  is  agreed  upon  all  hands  that  occupancy  gave 
also  the  original  right  to  the  permanent  property  in  the  siMance  of 
the  earth  itself;  which  excludes  every  one  else  but  the  owner  from 
the  use  of  it. 

Property,  both  in  lands  and  movables,  being  thus  originai]|r 
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lacqiiired  by  the  first  taker,  it  remains  in  liim,  till  he  does  some  othet 
eot  which  shows  an  intention  to  abandon  it ;  for  then  it  becomes^ 
natorallj  speaking,  pMieifuris  onoe  more,  and  is  liable  to  be  again 
appropriated  by  the  next  oocupant.  But  the  practice  of  one  man's 
abandoning  his  property,  and  another  seizing  ^e  vacant  possession, 
however  well  founded  in  theory,  could  not  long  subsist  in  fact.  It 
necessarily  ceased  among  the  complicated  interests  and  artificial 
refinements  of  established  governments.  In  these  it  was  found, 
that  what  became  inconvenient  or  useless  to  one  man,  was  highly 
convenient  and  useful  to  another ;  who  was  ready  to  give  in  exchange 
for  it  some  equivalent,  that  was  equally  desirable  to  the  former  pro- 
prietor. Thus  mutual  convenience  introduced  commercial  trafiSc, 
and  the  redprooal  transfer  of  property  by  sale,  grant,  or  conveyance ; 
which  may  be  considered  either  as  a  continuance  of  the  original 
possession  which  the  first  oocupant  had,  or  as  an  abandoning  of  tha 
thing  by  the  present  owner,  and  an  immediate  successive  occupancy 
of  the  same  by  the  new  proprietor. 

-  The  most  universal  and  effectual  way  of  abandoning  property,  is 
by  the  death  of  the  occupant ;  when  both  the  actual  possession  and 
intention  of  keeping  possession  ceasing,  the  property,  which  is  founded 
upon  such  possession  and  intention,  ought  aLso  to  cease  of  course. 
All  property  must  therefore  cease  upon  death,  considering  men  as 
absolute  individuals,  and  unconnected  with  dvil  society :  and  then 
the  next  immediate  occupant  would  acquire  a  right  in  aU  that  the 
deceased  possessed.  But  as,  under  civilized  governments,  such  a 
constitution  would  be  productive  of  endless  disturbances,  the  law  of 
almost  every  nation  has  eitiier  given  the  dying  person  a  power  of 
continuing  his  property,  by  disposing  of  his  possessions  by  will ;  or, 
in  case  he  neglects  to  dispose  of  it,  the  municipal  law  of  the  country 
then  steps  in,  and  declares  who  shall  be  the  successor,  representative, 
or  heir  of  the  deceased.  Hence  the  right  of  inheritance  or  descent 
to  the  children  and  relations  of  the  deceased,  which  seems  to  have 
been  aUowed  much  earlier  than  the  right  of  devising  by  testament, 
and  which  we  are  apt  to  conceive  at  the  first  view  has  nature  on  its  side. 
Tet  we  often  mistake  for  nature  what  is  merely  established  by  long 
and  inveterate  custonL  For  it  is  obvious  that  a  man's  children  or 
nearest  relations  being  usually  about  him  on  his  death-bed,  are  the 
earliest  witnesses  of  his  decease,  and  became  therefore  generally  the 
next  immediate  occupants  of  his  property,'  till  at  length,  in  process 
of  time,  this  frequent  usage  ripened  into  general  law.  So  that  to 
municipal  and  not  to  natural  law  wo  owe  not  only  the  right  of 
inheritance,  but  the  right  to  test  or  bequeath  by  will.  For  while 
property  continued  only  for  life,  as  it  was  at  first,  testaments  were 
useless  and  unknown :  and  when  it  became  inheritable,  the  inheri- 
t^ice  was  long  indefeasible^  and  the  children  or  heirs  at  law  could 
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not  1)6  excluded  hy  wilL  Till  at  length  it  was  fonnd,  that  lo  strict 
a  role  made  heirs  disobedient^  defrauded  creditors  of  their  debts, 
and  prevented  many  provident  Others  from  dividing  their  estates  as 
the  exigence  of  their  finmilies  required,  which  introduced  the  right 
of  disposing  cd  one's  propert/,  or  a  part  of  it|  by  wilL  So  that  the 
rights  of  inheritance  and  successicm  are  all  of  them  creatures  of  the 
civil  and  municipal  laws,  and  accordingly  are  in  all  respects  regn« 
lated  by  them. 

But,  after  all,  there  are  some  few  things  which,  notwithstanding 
the  general  introduction  and  continuance  of  property,  must  still  nn* 
avoidably  remain  in  common.  Such,  among  others,  are  the  elements 
of  light,  air,  and  water ;  which  a  man  may  occupy  by  means  of  his 
windows,  his  gardens,  his  mills,  and  other  conveniences;  such 
also  are  those  animals  which  are  said  to  be  /er<g  natunEf  car  of 
a  wild  and  untameable  disposition ;  which  any  man  may  seize  upon 
and  keep  for  his  own  use  or  pleasure.  All  these  things,  so  long  as 
they  remain  in  his  possession,  every  man  has  a  right  to  enjoy  without 
disturbance ;  but  if  onoe  they  escape  from  his  custody,  or  he  volun* 
tarily  abandons  the  use  of  them,  they  return  to  the  common  stock, 
and  any  man  else  has  an  equal  right  to  seize  and  enjoy  them  after* 
wards. 
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definition  of  Uods,  tcDement«,  and  hereditaments: — Corporeal  henditamenta 
or  land — Incorporeal  hereditamenta,  viz.,  adroweons — ^Tithee — Commona 
— Ways — Offices — ^Dignities — Franchiees — Corodies — Annaities — Bents. 


Ths  objects  oi  property  are  things,  as  ocmtradistinguished  from 
persons ;  and  things  are  of  two  kinds ;  things  real  and  things  personals 
lliings  real  are  such  as  are  permanent,  fixed,  and  immovable, 
which  cannot  be  carried  out  of  their  place,  as  lands  and  tenements ; 
things  personal  are  goods,  money,  and  all  other  movables,  which 
may  attend  the  owner's  person  wherever  he  thinks  proper  to  ga 
Things  real  are  usually  said  to  consist  in  lands,  tenements,  or  here- 
ditaments. Land  comprehends  all  things  of  a  permanent,  substan* 
tial  nature ;  being  a  word  of  a  very  extensive  signification,  as  will 
presently  appear  more  at  large.  Tenement  is  a  word  of  still  greater 
extent,  signifying  everything  that  may  be  hclden,  provided  it  be  of  a 
permanent  nature,  whether  it  be  of  a  substantial  and  sensible,  ei  of 
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an  tinsabstMitiiil  ideal  kind.  Thns^  liberum  tenementum,  frank 
tenement,  or  freehdd,  is  applicable  not  only  to  lands  and  other  solid 
objects,  but  also  to  offices,  rents,  commons,  and  the  like:  and  as 
lands  and  houses  are  tenements,  so  is  an  advowscm  a  tenement ;  and 
a  franchise,  an  office,  a  right  of  common,  a  peerage,  or  other  property 
of  the  like  unsubstantial  kind,  are,  all  of  them,  legally  speaking, 
tenements.  But  an  hereditament  is  by  much  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  expression ;  for  it  includes  not  only  lands  and  tene- 
ments, but  whatsoever  may  be  inherited,  be  it  corporeal,  or  incor- 
poreal, real,  personal,  or  mixed.  Thus,  an  heir-loom,  which  by 
custom  descends  to  the  heir,  is  neither  land  nor  tenement,  but  a 
mere  movable;  yet,  being  inheritable,  is  comprised  under  the 
general  word  hereditament 

Hereditaments  then,  to  use  the  largest  expressioD,  are  of  two  kinds, 
corporeal  and  incorporeal.  Corporeal  consist  of  such  as  affect  the 
senses ;  such  as  may  be  seen  and  handled :  incorporeal  are  not  the 
object  of  sensation,  can  neither  be  seen  nor  handled,  are  creatures  of 
the  mind,  and  exist  only  in  contemplation. 

.  L  Corporeal  hereditaments  consist  wholly  of  substantial  and  per* 
manent  objects,  all  which  may  be  comprehended  under  the  general 
denomination  of  land  only.  For  land  comprehendeth  in  its  legal 
significaticHi  any  ground,  soil,  or  earth  whatsoever;  as  arable, 
meadows,  pastures,  woods,  moors,  waters,  marshes,  furzes,  and  heath. 
Water  being  here  mentioned  as  land,  may  seem  a  kind  of  solecism ; 
but  such  is  the  language  of  the  law :  and  therefore  I  cannot  bring 
an  action  to  recover  possession  of  a  pool  or  other  piece  of  water  by 
the  name  of  vHxter  only  $  but  I  must  bring  my  action  for  the  land 
that  lies  at  the  bottom,  and  must  call  it  twenty  acres  of  land  covered 
with  water.  For  water  is  a  movable,  wandering  thing,  and  must  of 
necessity  continue  common  by  the  law  of  nature;  but  the  land, 
which  that  water  covers,  is  permanent,  fixed,  and  immovable ;  and 
of  this  the  law  will  take  notice,  but  not  of  the  other. 

Land  has  also,  in  its  legal  signification,  an  indefinite  extent^ 
ttpwards  as  well  as  downwards.  Ciifus  est  solum,  ^us  est  usque  ad 
eodumy  is  the  maxim  of  the  law,  therefore  no  man  may  erect  any 
building,  or  the  like,  to  overhang  another's  land :  and  downwards, 
whatever  is  in  a  direct  line  between  the  surface  of  any  land  and  the 
oentre  oi  the  earth,  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  surface ;  as  is  every 
day's  experience  in  the  mining  countries.  And  therefore  if  a  man 
grants  all  his  lands,  he  grants  thereby  all  his  mines  of  metal  and 
other  fossils,  his  woods,  his  waters^  and  his  houses,  as  well  as  his 
fields  and  meadows. 

IL  An  incorporeal  hereditameBt  is  a  right  issuing  out  of  a  thing 
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corporate,  whether  real  or  personal,  or  oooeeming,  or  annexed  to^  or 
exercisable  within*  the  same.  It  ia  not  the  thing  oorporate  itself- 
which  may  consist  in  lands,  houses,  jewels,  or  the  like;  but  some- 
thing collateral  thereto,  as  a  rent  issuing  out  of  those  lands  or  houses^ 
or  an  ofiioe  relating  to  those  jewels.  An  annuity,  for  instance,  is  an 
incorporeal  hereditam^it:  for  though  the  money,  which  is  the  pro- 
duet  of  the  annuity,  is  of  a  corporeal  nature,  yet  the  annuity  itself 
which  produces  that  money,  is  a  thing  inrisible,  and  cannot  be 
delivered  oyer  from  hand  to  hand;  and  these  incorporeal  heredita-> 
ments  are  principally  advowsons,  tithes,  commons,  ways,  offices, 
dignities,  franchises,  corodies  or  pensions,  annuities,  and  rents. 

L  Adv&wson  is  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  church,  or  ecclesi- 
astical benefice.  For,  when  lords  of  manors  first  built  diurches  on 
their  own  demesnes,  and  appointed  the  tithes  of  those  manors  to  be 
paid  to  the  officiating  ministers,  the  lord,  who  thus  built  a  churph, 
and  endowed  it  with  glebe  or  land,  had  of  common  right  a  power' 
annexed  of  nominating  such  minister  as  he  pleased  to  officiate  in 
that  church  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  endower,  maintainer,  or,  in 
one  word,  the  patron. 

This  instance  of  an  adrowson  will  completely  illustrate  the  nature 
of  an  inc(»*poreal  hereditament  It  is  not  itself  the  bodily  possession 
of  the  church  and  its  appendages,  but  it  is  a  right  to  give  some  other 
man  a  title  to  such  bodily  possession.  The  advowson  is  the  object  of 
neither  the  sight  nor  the  touch ;  and  yet  it  perpetually  exists  in  the- 
mind*8  eye,  and  in  contemplation  of  law.  It  cannot  be  delivered 
from  man  to  man  by  any  visible  bodily  transfer,  nor  can  corporeal) 
possession  be  had  of  it  If  the  patron  takes  corporeal  possession  of 
the  church,  the  churchyard,  the  ^ebe,  or  the  like,  he  intrudes  on 
another  man's  property ;  for  to  these  the  parson  has  an  exclusive 
right  The  patronage  can  therefore  be  only  conveyed  by  operation 
of  law,  via.,  by  writing  under  seal,  which  is  evidence  of  an  invisible 
mental  transfer :  and  being  so  vested  it  lies  dormant  and  unnotioedy^ 
till  occasion  calls  it  forth,  when  it  produces  a  visible  corporeal  fmit, 
by  entitling  some  derk,  whom  the  patron  shall  please  to  nominate,,* 
to  enter,  and  leoeive  bodily  possession  of  the  lands  and  tenements  of. 
the  church. 

2.  TUhes  are  a  second  series  of  incorporeid  hereditament  Th^ 
are  defined  to  be  the  tenth  part  of  the  increase,  yearly  arising 
and  renewing  from  the  profits  of  lands,  the  stock  upon  lands,  and  the 
personal  industry  of  the  inhabitants:  the  first  being  usually  called, 
predial,  as  of  com,  hops,  and  wood :  the  second  mixed,  as  of  wool,, 
milk,  iHga^  &a,  natural  products,  nurtured  in  part  by  the  care  of 
man :  the  third  pentmal,  83  of  manual  occupations,  trades,  fisheries* 
and  the  like. 
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I  will  not  put  the  title  of  the  clergy  to  tithes  upon  anj  divine 
right,  though  such  a  right  certainly  oommenoed,  and  I  believe  as 
certainly  ceased,  with  the  Jewish  theocracy.  Tet  an  honourable 
maintenance  for  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  is,  undoubtedly,  jure 
divino;  whatever  the  particular  mode  of  that  maintenance  may  be, 
Hany  municipal  laws  have  accordingly  provided  a  liberal  main-* 
tenance  for  their  national  priests  or  clergy.  And  so  do  the  laws  of 
England.  But  at  what  precise  time  tithes  were  first  introduced 
here  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  Possibly  they  were  contempo- 
«ry  with  the  planting  of  Christianity  among  the  SaionsbyAngustin, 
about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  But  the  first  mention  of  them 
in  any  written  English  law,  is  in  a  decree,  made  in  a  synod  held 
A.D.  786,  wherein  the  payment  of  tithes  in  general  is  strongly 
enjoined.  The  next  authentic  mention  of  them  is  about  the  year 
900,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  where  this  payment  is  not  only 
enjoined  but  a  penalty  added  upon  non-observance :  and  this  law 
is  seconded  by  l^e  laws  of  Athelstan,  about  the  year  930. 

.  Upon  their  first  introduction,  every  man  nught  give  them  to  what 
priests  he  pleased,  or  might  pay  them  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop^ 
for  distribution  by  him«  But,  when  dioceses  were  divided  into 
parishes,  the  tithes  of  each  were  aUotted  to  its  own  particular 
minister;  first  by  common  consent,  or  the  appointments  of  lords  of 
manors,  and  afterwards  by  the  written  law  of  the  land.  Tbe  first 
step  towards  this  result  was  taken  by  Innocent  III.,  about  1200,  who 
in  an  epistle  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  dated  from  the  palace 
of  the  Lateran,  enjoined  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  parsons  of  the 
respective  parishes  where  every  man  inhabited.  This  epistle,  says 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  bound  not  the  lay  subjects  of  this  realm ;  but, 
being  reasonable  and  just^  it  was  allowed  of,  and  so  became  lex  terrae ; 
so  that  tithes  are  due,  of  common  right,  to  the  parson  of  the  parish, 
unless  there  be  a  special  exemption ;  which  may  be  either  by  a  real 
Qpmposition,  or  by  custom  or  prescription* 

«  A  real  composition  was  when  an  agreement  was  made  between 
the  owner  of  the  lands,  and  the  parson  or  vicar,  that  such  lands 
should  for  the  future  be  discharged  from  payment  of  tithes,  by  reason 
of  some  land  or  other  real  recompense  given  to  the  parson,  in  lieu 
and  satisfiEkCtion  thereof. 

A  discharge,  by  custom  or  prescription,  was  where  time  out  of 
mind  such  persons  or  such  lands  had  been,  either  partially  or  totally, 
discharged  from  the  payment  of  tithes.  And  this  immemorial  usage 
or  prescription,  was  either  de  modo  decimandi,  or  de  non  decimando, 
A  moduB  decimandif  commonly  called  by  the  simple  name  of  a 
modus  only,  was  where  there  was  by  custom  a  particular  manner  of 
tithing  allowed,  different  from  the  general  law  of  taking  tithes  in 
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kind ;  sucli  as  a  pecuniary  compensation,  as  twopence  an  acre,  or  a 
compensation  in  work  and  labour,  as,  that  the  parson  should  have 
only  the  twelfth  cock  of  hay,  and  not  the  tenth,  in  consideration  of 
the  owner's  making  it  for  him,  A  prescription  de  rum  dedmando 
was  a  claim  to  be  entirely  discharged  of  tithes,  and  to  pay  no  com- 
pensation in  lieu  of  them ;  whence  have  sprung  all  the  lands  which, 
being  in  lay  hands,  do  at  present  claim  to  be  tithe-free :  for  if  a  man 
can  show  his  lands  to  have  been  immemorially  discharged  of  tithes^ 
this  is  a  good  prescription  de  non  dedmando. 

Tithes,  however,  have  already  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  will 
very  soon  indeed  become  mere  matter  of  history,  through  the 
operation  of  the  statutes,  which  have  been  passed  for  their  com- 
mutation into  rent-charges.  These  are  payable  half-yearly,  and 
are  recoverable  by  distress  and  sale,  like  ordinary  rents* 

3.  Common^  or  right  of  common,  appears  from  its  very  definition 
to  be  an  incorporeal  hereditament :  being  a  profit  which  a  man  has 
in  the  land  of  another ;  as  to  feed  his  beasts,  to  catch  fish,  to  dig 
tur^  to  cut  wood,  or  the  like.  And  hence  common  is  chiefly  of  four 
sorts :  common  of  pasture,  of  piscary,  of  turbary,  and  of  estovers. 

Common  of  pasture  is  a  right  of  feeding  one's  beasts  on  another'a 
land :  for  in  those  waste  grounds,  which  are  usually  called  commons, 
the  property  of  the  soil  is  generally  in  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  as  in 
common  fidds  it*is  in  the  particular  tenants.  Common  of  piscary 
is  a  liberty  of  fishing  in  another  man's  water ;  as  common  of  turhary 
is  a  liberty  of  digging  turf  upon  another's  ground.  There  is  also  a 
common  for  digging  for  coals,  minerals,  stones,  and  the  like.  All 
these  bear  a  resemblance  to  common  of  pasture  in  many  respects ; 
though  in  one  point  they  go  much  further ;  common  of  pasture  being 
only  a  right  of  feeding  on  the  herbage  and  vesture  of  the  soil,  which 
renews  annually ;  but  common  of  turbary,  and  those  aftermentioned, 
are  a  right  of  carrying  away  the  very  soil  itself.  Common  of  estovers, 
or  estouviers,  that  is,  necessarieSy  from  estoffer,  to  furnish,  is  a  liberty 
of  taking  necessary  wood,  for  the  use  or  furniture  of  a  house  or  fJEum, 
from  off  another's  estate.  The  Saxon  word  bote,  is  used  by  us  as 
synonymous  to  the  French  estovers :  and  therefore  house-bote  is  a 
sufficient  allowance  of  wood  to  repair  or  to  bum  in  the  house; 
plough-bote  and  cart-bote  are  to  be  employed  in  making  and  repair- 
ing instruments  of  husbandry ;  and  hay-bote,  or  hedge-bote,  is  wood 
for  repairing  of  hays,  hedges,  or  fences. 

4.  Ways,  or  the  right  of  going  over  another  man's  ground,  are  a 
fourth  species  of  incorporeal  hereditament*  I  speak  not  here  of  the 
public  highways,  nor  yet  of  common  ways,  leading  from  a  village 
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into  the  fUMM;  but  of  private  ways,  in  whioh  a  ^rticalar  man  may 
have  an  interest  and  a  right,  though  another  be  owner  of  the  b(A\. 
This  may  be  grounded  on  a  special  permission ;  as  when  the  owner 
of  the  limd  grants  to  another  a  liberty  of  passing  over  his  grounds ; 
or  may  exist  by  preseription,  as  if  all  the  inhabitants  of  such  a 
hamlet,  or  all  the  ownen  and  occupiers  of  such  a  farm,  hare  imme- 
morially  used  to  cross  such  a  ground  for  such  a  particular  purpose ; 
or  may  arise  by  operation  of  law,  for  if  a  man  grants  me  a  piece  of 
ground  in  the  middle  of  his  fteld,  he  at  the  same  time  tadtly  and 
impliedly  gires  me  a  way  to  come  at  it^  and  I  may  cross  his  land 
for  that  purpose  without  trespass. 

6.  Offlees,  which  are  a  right  to  exerdse  a  public  or  private  em* 
plojrment  and  to  take  the  fees  and  emoluments  thereunto  belonging, 
are  also  incorporeal  heretMta^ep^ts ;  vhether  public,  as  those  of 
magistrates ;  or  priy^ube,  as  of  bailiffs,  receivers,  and  the  like ;  for  a 
xnan  may  have  ai^  estate  i^  them.  Tet  a  Judicial  office  cannot  be 
granted  in  reyersioii ;  because,  though  die  grantee  may  be  able  to 
perform  jt  »t  tftie  ti^e  of  th,e  grant ;  yet  before  the  office  falls,  he 
may  become  unable  and  insufficient :  but  miniderkU  offices  may  be 
00  granted ;  for  those  may  be  executed  by  deputy.  But  no  public 
office  can  be  sold ;  for  the  law  presumes  that  he  who  buys  an  office 
will  by  bribery,  extortion,  or  otiier  unlawful  means»  make  his  pur* 
chase  good,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  public* 

6.  Dignities,  which  have  been  already  referred  to,  bear  a  near 
relation  to  offices,  being  a  species  of  incorporeal  hereditaments, 
wherein  a  man  may  have  a  property  or  estate, 

7.  I^nchiaea  are  a  seventh  spepies.  Franchise  and  liberty  are 
used  as  synonymous  terms ;  and  their  definition  is  a  royal  privilege 
or  branch  of  the  sovereign's  prerogative,  subsisting  in  the  hands  of  a 
subject ;  the  kinds  of  them  are  various,  and  almost  infinite.  To  be 
a  county  palatine  is  a  franchise,  vested  in  a  number  of  persons.  *  It 
is  likewise  ^  franchise  for  a  number  of  persons  to  be  incorporated 
and  subsist  as  a  body  politip.  Other  franchises  are  to  have  a  manor 
or  lordship;  to  have  waif^,  estrays,  royal  fish;  to  have  a  fair  or 
market ;  or  to  have  a  forest^  warren,  or  fishery,  endowed  with  privi- 
leges of  royalty, 

8.  Corodies  are  a  right  of  sustenance,  or  to  receive  vietnal  and 
provision  for  one's  maintenance,  in  lieu  of  which  a  sum  of  money  is 
sometimes  substituted.  These  may  be  reckoned  a  species  of  inoor«» 
poreal  hereditament    To  these  may  be  added, 

9.  AnnuiHes,  which  are  very  distinct  from  rent-charges,  with 
^hioh  they  are  frequently  confounded ;  for  a  rent-charge  issues  out 
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9ilaind$;  an  aiuuiityis  a  yeariy  BomdiaigeaUeoDlj  upon  the/wrani 
of  the  gnuitor.    Fioallyy 

10.  jBmiI  it  an  inoorponal  bereditameni,  and  aignifiei  a  oompen* 
lation  or  acknowledgment  giren  for  the  poesession  of  eome  oorporeal 
inheritance,  being  defined  as  certain  pfofit  issuing  yearly  oat  of  landa 
and  tenements  oorporeaL  It  most  be  a  proJU ;  yet  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  it  to  be  money :  Ibr  capcms,  com,  and  other  matters  may  be 
rendered  by  way  of  rent.  It  must  issne  oat  of  lands  and  ienemenU 
corporml;  that  is,  from  some  inheritance  whereonto  the  owner  or 
grantee  of  the  rent  may  have  recoarse  to  distrain.  Therefore  a  rent 
cannot  be  reserved  oat  of  an  advowsoo,  a  common,  aa  office^  a  fran* 
chise,  <v  the  like.  Bent  is  regularly  due  and  payaUe  npon  the  land 
from  whence  it  issaes^  if  no  particalar  place  is  mentioned  in  the 
reservation.  And  strictly  it  is  demandable  and  payable  before  the 
time  of  sanset  of  the  day  whereon  it  is  reserved,  thoagh  perhaps  not 
absolutely  dne  till  midnight.  And  thus  mooh  of  incorporeal  hereditih 
ments* 
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Origia  of  ftiid»--Osdi  of  ftftltf-— Qualities  of  feadi — ^Andmt  EngUih  tatms 
— Kni^i  tei  fioe  and  itscooseqaenceB — Aids  -Relief— PHidct  nMo^^Wnidf 
Aip— Knigbthood^lfarriage— Finee  lor  ali«atioii—EKheiii— Origin  of 
■CBliigee    Abolition  of  militArj  tennxet. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  either 
the  civil  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  or  the  laws  which  regulate 
its  landed  property,  without  some  general  acquaintance  with  the 
feudal  law :  a  system  universally  received  throughout  Europe  np-i 
wards  of  twelve  centuries  ago,  and  which  Sir  Henry  Spelman  there- 
fore calls  the  law  of  nations  in  our  western  world.  It  had  its  origin 
in  the  military  policy  of  the  northern  nations,  who  poured  themselves 
over  Europe  at  the  declension  of  the  Boman  empire,  and  was  intro* 
duced  by  them  in  their  respective  colonies  as  the  most  likely  meana 
to  secure  their  new  acquisitions.  To  that  end,  large  districts  were 
allotted  by  the  conquering  general  to  the  superior  officers  of  the 
army,  and  by  them  dealt  out  again  in  smaller  parcels  to  the  inferior 
officers  and  most  deserving  soldiers.  These  allotments  were  called 
/eoda,  fiefs  or  fees ;  which  last  appellation  in  the  northern  languages 
gignifiMi  a  oonditknal  reward.    Bewards  they  evidently  were^  and 
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the  oonditioQ  annexed  to  them  was,  that  the  possessor  should  6.6 
service  faithfully  to  him  by  whom  they  were  given ;  for  which  pur- 
pose he  took  the  fivrammitum  fidditaiis,  or  oath  of  fealty :  and  in  case 
of  the  breach  of  this  oath,  by  not  performing  the  stipulated  service^ 
or  t^y  deserting  the  lord  in  battle,  the  lands  were  again  to  revert  to 
him  who  granted  them. 

Allotments,  thus  acquired,  naturally  eng^ed  such  as  accepted 
them  to  defend  them ;  and,  as  they  all  sprang  from  the  same  right  of 
conquest,  no  part  could  subsist  independent  of  the  whole,  wherefore 
all  givers  as  well  as  receivers  were  mutually  bound  to  defend  each 
other's  possessions.  But  as  that  could  not  effectually  be  done  in  a 
tumultuous,  irr^ular  way,  subordination  was  necessaiy,  and  every 
feudatory  was  therefore  bound,  when  called  upon  by  his  immediate 
lord,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  defend  him.  Such  lord  was  likewise 
subordinate  to,  and  under  the  command  of,  his  immediate  superior; 
and  so  upwards  to  the  prince  himself :  and  the  several  lords  were 
also  reciprocally  bound  in  their  respective  gradations  to  protect  the 
possessions  they  had  given.  Thus  the  feudal  connection  was  esta- 
blished, a  proper  miHtaiy  subjection  was  introduced,  and  an  army  of 
feudatories  was  always  ready  enlisted,  not  only  in  defence  of  each 
man*8  own  several  property,  but  also  in  defence  of  the  whole  and  of 
every  part  of  this  their  newlyi^acquired  country ;  the  prudence  of 
which  constitution  was  soon  sufficiently  visible  in  the  strength  and 
spirit  with  which  they  maintained  their  conqu^ts. 

Scarce  had  these  northern  conquerors  established  themselves  in 
their  new  dominions,  when  the  wisdom  of  their  constitutions,  as  well 
as  their  personal  valour,  alarmed  all  the  princes  of  Europe ;  that  is, 
of  those  countries  which  had  formerly  been  Boman  provinces,  but 
had  revolted,  or  were  deserted  by  their  old  masters,  in  the  general 
wreck  of  the  empire.  Wherefore  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  thought  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  similar  policy.  For  whereas,  before,  the 
possessions  of  their  subjects  were  perfectly  allodial^  that  is,  wholly 
independent,  and  held  of  no  superior  at  all,  now  they  parcelled  out 
their  royal  territories,  or  persuaded  their  subjects  to  surrender  up 
and  retake  their  own  landed  property,  under  tiie  feudal  obligations, 
pf  military  fealty.  And  thus,  in  the  compass  of  a  very  few  years 
the  feudal  system  extended  itself  over  all  the  western  world.  Which 
alteration  of  landed  property,  in  so  very  material  a  point,  necessarily 
drew  after  it  an  alteration  of  laws  and  customs ;  so  that  the  feudal 
laws  soon  drove  out  the  Boman,  which  had  hitherto  universally 
obtained,  but  now  became  for  many  centuries  lost  and  forgotten. 

This  feudal  polity  was  not,  however,  received  in  our  island,  at  least 
as  part  of  the  national  constitution,  till  the  reign  of  William  the 
Korman ;  and  even  then  it  seems  to  have  been  introduced,  not  by 
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the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  tlie  Conqueror,  but  graduallj  bj  tba 
Norman  barons,  and  at  first  in  such  forfeited  lands  only  as  tbey 
received  from  the  crown.  The  regard  of  these  nobles  for  the  law 
under  which  they  had  long  lived,  together  with  the  king's  recom- 
mendation of  this  policy  to  the  English,  as  the  best  way  to  put 
themselves  on  a  military  footing,  were  probably  the  reasons  that 
prevailed  to  efifect  its  establishment  here  by  law.  For  the  new 
polity  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  impoaed  by  the  Conqueror,  but 
nationally  and  freely  adopted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  whole 
realm,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  nations  of  Europe  had  before 
adopted  it,  upon  the  same  principle  of  self-security. 
•  In  consequence  of  this  change,  it  became  a  fundamental  maxim 
and  necessary  principle,  though  in  reality  a  mere  fiction,  of  our 
English  tenures,  that  all  lands  were  originally  granted  out  by  the 
sovereign,  and  are  therefore  holden  either  mediatelv  or  immediately 
of  the- crown.  The  grantor  was  called  the  lord,  and  the  grantee  was 
styled  the  feudatory  or  vaasal,  which  was  only  another  name  for  the 
tenant  or  holder  of  the  lands;  though,  on  account  of  the  prejudices 
which  we  have  justly  conceived  against  the  doctrines  that  were 
afterwards  grafted  on  this  system,  we  now  use  the  word  wuaal 
opprobiously.  The  grant  itself  was  perfected  by  the  ceremony  of 
corporeal  investiture,  or  open  and  notorious  delivery  of  possession  in 
the  presence  of  the  other  vassals ;  who,  in  case  of  a  disputed  title, 
were  afterwards  called  upon  to  decide  the  difference,  not  only  accord- 
ing to  external  proofs,  adduced  by  the  parties  litigant,  but  also  by 
the  internal  testimony  of  their  own  private  knowledge. 

Besides  an  oath  oi/eaUy,  which  was  the  parent  of  our  oath  of 
allegiance,  the  vassal  or  tenant  upon  investiture  usually  did  homage 
to  his  lord ;  openly  and  humbly  kneeling,  being  ungirt,  uncovered* 
and  holding  up  his  hands  both  together  between  those  of  the  lord* 
who  sat  before  him ;  and  there  professing,  that  **  he  did  become  his 
**nMn,  from  that  day  forth,  of  life  and  limb,  and  earthly  honour:" 
and  then  he  received  a  kiss  from  his  lord.  Which  ceremony  was 
denominated  homagiumt  or  manhood,  by  the  feudists,  from  the  stated 
form  of  words,  devenio  vester  hoTno, 

When  the  tenant  had  thus  professed  himself  to  be  the  man  of  his 
lord,  the  next  consideration  was  concerning  the  service,  which,  in 
pure,  proper,  and  original  feuds,  was  only  twofold:  to  follow,  or  do 
suit  to  the  lord  in  his  courts  in  time  of  peace ;  and  in  his  armies  or 
warlike  retinue  when  necessity  called  him  to  the  field.  The  lord  was» 
in  early  times,  the  legislator  and  judge  over  all  his  feudatories ;  and, 
therefore,  the  vassals  of  the  inferior  lords  were  bound  to  attend  their 
domestic  courts-baron,  in  order,  as  well  to  answer  such  complainti 
as  might  be  alleged  against  themselves,  as  to  form  a  jury  or  homage 
for  the  txial  of  their  fellow  tenants.   In  like  manner  the  barons  them* 
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sdves  were  Ixmnd  to  attend  the  king  upon  sumnuynsy  to  hear  oanses 
of  greater  oonseque^oe  in  the  king's  preeenoe,  and  nnd^  the  direoti<xi 
of  his  grand  jasticiary.  The  military  branch  of  nervioe  otxinsted  in 
attending  the  lorda  to  the  wars^  if  called  npon,  with  such  a  retinae» 
and  for  sndi  a  number  of  day8»  as  were  stipulated  at  the  first  dona- 
tioDy  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  land. 

At  the  first  introduotioB  of  feuds,  as  they  were  gratuitous,  so  also 
they  were  precarious,  and  held  at  the  wiU  of  the  lord,  who  was  then 
the  sole  judge  whether  his  vassal  performed  his  senices  faithfully. 
Then  they  became  certain  for  ooe  or  more  ffean,  and  finally  began 
to  be  granted  for  the  life  of  the  feudatory.  For  a  long  time,  how* 
ever,  they  were  not  hereditary^  though  frequently  granted,  by  ths 
fitvour  of  the  lord,  to  the  children  of  the  former  possessor ;  till  in 
process  €i  time  it  became  unusual  and  was  therefore  thought  hard  to 
reject  the  heir,  if  he  were  capable  to  perform  the  services ;  and,  there* 
fore^  infimts,  women,  and  professed  monks,  who  were  incapable  of 
bearing  arms,  were  also  incapable  of  succeeding  to  a  genuine  fend. 
But  the  heir,  when  admitted  to  the  feud  which  his  ancestor  possessed, 
used  generally  to  pay  a  fine  or  acknowledgment  to  the  lord,  in  horses^ 
arms,  and  the  like,  for  such  renewal  of  the  feud,  which  was  called  a 
relief  because  it  raised  up  and  re-established  the  inheritance;  ocg  in 
the  words  of  the  feudal  writers,  **inQertam  ei  taducam  bendikiem 
'*rdevab(U/*  This  relief  was  afterwards,  when  feuds  became  abso* 
lutely  hereditary,  continued  on  the  death  of  the  tenant^  though  the 
original  foundation  of  it  had  ceased. 

Other  qualities  of  feuds  were,  that  the  feudatory  could  not  alien 
Or  dispose  of  his  feud ;  neither  oould  he  exchange,  nor  yet  mortgage 
nor  eren  demise  it  by  will,  without  the  consent  of  the  lord.  For  the 
reason  <^  conferring  the  feud  being  the  personal  abilities  of  the  feuda^* 
tory,  it  was  not  fit  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  transfer  this  gift  to 
another  who  might  prove  less  able ;  and  as  the  feudal  obligation  was 
reciprocal,  the  feudatory  being  entitled  to  the  lord's  protection,  the 
lord  could  not,  on  the  other  hand,  transfer  his  seignory  without  am.* 
sent  of  his  vassaL 

These  were  the  principal,  and  very  simple,  qualities  of  the  original 
feuds,  which  were  all  of  a  military  nature,  though  the  feudatories 
being  unable  to  cultivate  their  own  lands,  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
Commit  part  of  them  to  inferior  tenants ;  obliging  them  to  such 
returns  in  service,  com,  cattle,  or  money,  as  might  enable  the  chief 
feudatories  to  attend  their  military  duties  without  distradion ;  which 
returns,  or  reditus,  were  the  origin  of  rents,  and  by  these  means  tho 
feudal  polity  was  greatiy  extended;  these  inferior  feudatories  being 
under  similar  obligations  of  fealty,  to  do  suit  of  court,  to  pay  the 
stipulated  rentHservioe,  and  to  promote  the  welfSus  of  their  immof 
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dlate  1okI&  But  this,  at  the  aame  time^  demolished  the  andent 
siraplioity  of  feuds ;  and  an  inroad  being  onoe  made  upon  their  oon* 
•titntion,  it  sabjeoted  them,  in  a  course  of  time,  to  great  yarieties  and 
innovations.  Feuds  began  to  be  bought  and  sold,  and  deyiatlons 
were  made  from  the  old  fundamental  rules  of  tenure  and  suooession, 
which  were  held  no  longer  sacred  when  the  feuds  themselves  no 
longer  continued  to  be  purely  military.  Hence  these  tenures  began 
now  to  be  divided  into  feidfx  propria  et  impropHa,  proper  and 
improper  feuds;  under  the  former  of  which  divisions  were  oompre* 
hended  such,  and  such  only,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken  $  and 
under  that  of  improper  or  derivative  feuds  were  comprised  all  such 
as  did  not  fall  within  the  other  description ;  such,  for  instance^  as 
were  originally  sold  to  the  feudatory  for  a  price;  such  as  were  held 
upon  less  honourable  services,  or  for  rent,  in  lieu  of  military  service ; 
such  as  were  in  themselves  alienable,  without  mutual  license ;  sad 
such  as  might  descend  indifferently  either  to  males  or  females. 

This  introduces  us  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  the  a/ncUni 
En^ith  ieniureif  all  the  particularities  attending  which  are  to  be 
accounted  for  upon  feudal  principles,  and  no  other ;  being  fruits  o( 
and  deduced  from,  the  feudal  policy.  For  there  seem  to  have  sub- 
sisted among  our  ancestors  four  principal  species  of  lay  tenures ;  to 
which  all  others  may  be  reduced ;  the  grand  criteria  of  which  were 
the  natures  of  the  several  services  that  were  due  to  the  lords  from 
their  tenants.  These  services,  in  respect  of  their  quality,  were  either 
free  or  btue  services ;  in  respect  of  their  quantity  and  the  time  of 
exacting  them,  were  either  certain  or  uneeriain*  ^Vee  services  were 
such  as  were  not  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  soldier  or  a  freeman 
to  perform ;  as,  to  serve  under  his  lord  in  the  wars,  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money,  and  the  like.  Ba$e  services  were  such  as  were  fit  only  for 
peasants  or  persons  of  a  servile  rank ;  as  to  plough  the  lord's  land, 
to  make  his  hedges,  or  other  mean  employments.  The  certain  ser* 
vices,  whether  free  or  base,  were  such  as  were  stinted  in  quantity, 
and  could  not  be  exceeded  on  any  pretence ;  as,  to  pay  a  stated 
annual  rent,  or  to  plough  such  a  field  for  three  days.  The  tmcertain 
depended  upon  uniknown  contingencies ;  as,  to  do  military  service  in 
person,  or  pay  an  assessment  in  lieu  of  it  when  called  upon,  or  to 
wind  a  horn  whenever  the  Scots  invaded  the  realm,  which  are  free 
services;  or  to  do  whatever  the  lord  should  command,  which  is  a 
base  or  villein  service. 

From  the  various  combinations  of  these  services  have  arisen  the 
four  kinds  of  lay  tenure  which  subsisted  in  England  till  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  three  of  which  subsist  to  this  day. 

1«  The  firsts  most  universal,  and  esteemed  the  most  honoaraUs 
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species  of  tenure,  was  that  by  knight-servioe,  whicli  differed  in  very 
few  points  from  a  proper  feud.  To  make  this,  a  determinate  quantity 
of  land  was  necessary,  which  was  called  a  knight's  fee,  the  value  of 
which,  though  it  varied  with  the  times,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I. 
and  Edward  II.,  was  stated  at  201,  per  annum,  and  the  tenant  was 
bound  to  attend  his  lord  to  the  wars  for  forty  days  in  every  year,  if 
called  upon. 

But  this  tenure  drew  after  it  seven  fruits  and  consequences,  as 
inseparably  incident  to  the  tenure  in  chivalry:  viz.,  aids,  relief 
primer  seisin,  wardship,  marriage,  fines  for  alienation,  and  escheat. 

Aids,  which  originally  were  benevolences  granted  by  the  tenant 
to  his  lord,  in  times  of  difficulty,  but  in  time  grew  to  be  considered 
a  matter  of  right,  were  principally  three :  first,  to  ransom  the  lorQ's 
person,  if  taken  prisoner ;  secondly,  to  make  the  lord's  eldest  son  a 
knight^  a  matter  formerly  attended  with  great  ceremony  and  ex- 
pense ;  and  thirdly,  to  marry  the  lord's  eldest  daughter,  by  giving 
her  a  suitable  portion ;  for  daughters'  portions  were  in  those  days 
extremely  slender,  and  the  lords,  by  the  nature  of  their  tenure^ 
could  not  charge  their  lands  with  this  or  any  other  incumbrance. 

Bdi^f  reUvium^  was  the  fine  incident  to  every  feudal  tenure,  by 
way  of  composition  with  the  lord  for  taking  up  the  estate,  which  had 
lapsed  or  fJEdlen  in  by  the  death  of  the  last  tenant ;  and  which,  by  an 
ordinance  in  27  Hen.  II.,  called  the  assize  of  arms,  was  fixed  at  100«. 
for  every  knight's  fee. 

Primer  sem»  was  only  incident  to  the  kill's  tenants  in  capite,  by 
a  right  which  the  king  had,  when  any  of  his  tenants  died  seised  of  a 
knight's  Ubj  to  receive  of  the  heir  a  year's  profits  of  the  lands.  This 
afterwards  gave  a  handle  to  the  popes,  who  claimed  to  be  feudal 
lords  of  the  church,  to  claim  in  like  manner  from  every  clergyman 
in  England  the  first  year's  profits  of  his  benefice,  by  way  oiprimitiae^ 
or  first  fruits. 

These  two  payments,  relief  and  primer  seisin,  were  only  due  if  the 
heir  was  of  full  age ;  but  if  he  was  under  age  the  lord  was  entitled 
to  the  wardship  of  the  heir,  and  was  called  the  guardian  in  chivalry. 
This  consisted  in  having  the  custody  of  his  body  and  lands,  without 
any  accoun.  of  the  profits,  till  the  age  of  twenty-one  in  males  and 
sixteen  in  females.  For  the  law  supposed  the  heir-male  unable  to 
perf(»in  knight-service  till  twenty-one ;  but  as  for  the  female,  she 
was  supposed  capable  at  fourteen  to  marry,  and  then  her  husband 
might  perform  the  service. 

When  the  heir  came  of  full  age,  provided  he  held  a  knight^s  fee, 
he  was  to  receive  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  was  compellable  to 
take  it  upon  him,  or  else  pay  a  fine  to  the  king.    This  preroga^vo 
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mm  exerted  a«  an  expedient  kit  raising  money  by  many  of  our 
best  princes,  bat  yet  was  Uie  occasion  of  heavy  mnrmurs  when 
exerted  by  Charles  L  It  was  accordingly  abolished  by  statute 
16  Car.  L  a  20. 

But,  before  they  came  of  age,  the  gnardian  had  authority  over 
his  infimt  wards,  in  respect  of  their  marriage^  having  the  power  of 
tendering  him  or  her  a  suitable  match,  without  di$paragemeni  or 
inequality ;  which  if  the  infants  refused,  they  forfeited  the  value  of 
the  marriage,  valorem  maritagiif  to  their  guardian;  and  if  the 
infants  married  themselves  without  the  guardian*s  consent,  they 
forfeited  double  the  value,  dtt^icem  valorem  maritagii.  This  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  hardships  of  our  ancient  tenures; 
and  one  cannot  read  without  astonishment,  that  such  should  have 
continued  to  be  the  condition  of  this  country  till  the  year  1660; 
which,  from  the  extermioation  of  these  feudal  oppressions,  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  our  law  and  liberty. 

Another  attendant  of  tenure  by  knight-service  was  that  of  finei 
due  to  the  lord  for  every  alienatum.  This  depended  on  the  feudal 
connection ;  it  not  being  aUowed  that  a  feudatory  should  substitute 
a  new  tenant  in  his  own  stead,  without  the  consent  of  the  lord :  and, 
as  the  feudal  obligation  was  reciprocal,  the  brd  also  could  not  alienate 
his  seignory  without  the  consent  of  his  tenant,  which  consent  was 
caUed  an  aUomment,  This  restraint  upcp  the  lords  soon  wore 
away ;  that  upon  the  tenants  continued  longer.  For,  when  every* 
thing  came  in  process  of  time  to  be  bought  and  sold,  the  lords  would 
not  grant  a  license  to  their  tenant,  to  alien,  without  a  fine  being 
paid ;  apprehending  that,  if  it  was  reasonable  for  the  heir  to  pay  a 
fine  or  relief  on  the  renovation  of  his  paternal  estate,  it  was  much 
more  reasonable  that  a  stranger  should  make  the  same  acknowledg-* 
ment  on  his  admission  to  a  newly-purchased  feud. 

The  last  consequence  of  tenure  in  chivalry  was  eteheat;  which 
took  place  if  the  tenant  died  without  heirs  of  his  blood,  or  if  his 
blood  was  corrupted  by  commission  of  treason  or  felony.  In  such 
eases  the  land  escheated  or  fell  back  to  the  lord ;  that  is,  the  tenure 
was  determined  by  breach  of  the  original  condition  of  the  feudal 
donation.  In  the  one  case,  there  were  no  heirs  of  the  blood  of  the 
first  feudatory,  to  which  heirs  alone  the  grant  of  the  feud  extended ; 
in  the  other,  the  tenant,  by  perpetrating  an  atrocious  crime,  for* 
felted  his  feud,  which  he  held  under  the  implied  condition  that  he 
should  not  be  a  traitor  or  a  felon. 

These  were  the  principal  qualities,  fruits,  and  consequences  of  the 
tenure  by  knight-service :  of  which  there  were  some  other  speeies, 
such  as  the  tenure  by  grand  $etyeanty,  per  magnum  $erviHum^ 
whereby  the  tenant  wa4  bound,  instead  of  serving  the  king  generaUif 
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in  hi<  wars,  to  do  some  speoiai  honocBiy  senioe  to  the  king  in  pet* 
•on ;  as  to  carry  his  banner,  his  sword,  or  the  like ;  or  to  be  his 
butler,  champion,  or  other  ofiBoer,  at  his  coronation.  Tenure  by 
ooma^,  which  was  to  wind  a  horn  when  the  Scots  or  other  enemies 
entered  the  land,  in  ardsr.  to  warn  the  king*s  subjeots,  was  a  spedes 
of  grand  serjeanty. 

The  personal  attendanoe  in  knight-service  growing  inconvenient^ 
the  tenants  found  means  of  compounding  for  it ;  first,  by  sending 
others  in  their  stead,  and  in  process  of  time  making  a  pecuniary  satis* 
faction  in  lieu  of  it  This  pecuniary  satisfaction  at  last  came  to  be 
levied  by  assessments,  at  ao  much  for  every  knight's  fee ;  and  was 
called  teutctgiumf  or,  in  our  Norman  French,  escuage.  The  first 
time  this  appears  to  have  been  taken  was  in  the  5  Hen.  II.,  for  his 
expedition  to  Toulouse ;  but  it  soon  came  to  be  so  universal,  that 
personal  attendance  fell  quite  into  disuse.  Our  kings,  when  they 
went  to  war,  levied  scutages  on  all  the  landholders  of  the  kingdom, 
to  defVay  their  expenses,  and  to  hire  troops.  Which  prerogative 
being  greatly  abused,  it  became  matter  of  national  clamour;  and 
King  John  was  obliged  to  consent  by  his  Magna  CTiarta,  that  no 
soutage  should  be  imposed  without  consent  of  parliament;  and  such 
scutages  became,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  groundwork  of  all 
succeeding  subsidies,  and  the  land-tax  of  later  times. 

KnighiHBervioe  thus  degenerating  into  assessment,  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  feudal  constitution  were  destroyed,  and  nothing  but  the 
hardships  remained.  Instead  of  forming  a  national  militia  composed 
of  barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  the  whole  system  now  tended  to 
nothing  else  but  a  wretched  means  of  raising  money  to  pay  an  army 
of  mercenaries.  The  femiliea  of  all  our  nobility  and  gentry  groaned 
Under  the  intolerable  burdens  which  were  introduced  and  laid  upon 
them  by  the  subtlety  of  the  Norman  lawyers.  For,  besides  the 
scutages  to  whidi  they  were  liable,  they  might  be  called  upon  for 
aids,  whenever  the  eldest  son  of  the  lord  W83  to  be  knighted  or  his 
eldest  daughter  married.  The  heir,  on  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  was 
plundered  of  the  first  emoluments  of  hia  inheritance,  by  way  of 
reli^and  primer  teiHn;  and  if  a  minor,  he  found,  after  he  was  out 
of  warchhipf  his  woods  deoayed,  houses  fallen  down,  stock  wasted 
and  gone,  lands  ploughed  to  be  barren;  and  yet  to  reduce  him 
still  further,  he  had  to  pay  half-a-year's  profits  as  a  fine  for  suing 
out  his  cuskr  le  main^  or  livery;  that  is,  the  delivery  of  his  lands 
from  his  guardian's  hands ;  and  also  the  price  or  value  of  his  marriage^ 
if  he  refused  such  wi£9  as  his  lord  and  guardian  had  bartered  for, 
and  imposed  upon  him ;  or  twice  that  value  if  he  married  another 
woman.  Add  to  this,  the  untimely  and  expensive  honour  of  knight' 
hood^  to  make  his  poverty  more  completely  splendid.    And  when  by 
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tEese  dednctioiis  his  fortune  was  so  shattered  and  ndned,  that  per- 
haps he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  patrimony,  he  had  not  even  that  poor 
priTilege  allowed  hhn,  without  paying  an  exorbitant  fine  for  a  license 
fd  alienation, 

A  slayery  so  complioated,  and  so  extensire  as  this,  called  aloud 
£)r  a  remedy  in  a  nation  that  boasted  of  its  freedom.  Palliatives 
were  from  time  to  time  applied  by  successive  acts  of  parliament, 
which  assuaged  some  temporary  grievances.  King  James  I.  con* 
sentedy  in  consideration  of  a  proper  equivalent,  to  abolish  them  all ; 
receiving  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  loss  which  the  crown  and 
other  lords  woidd  sustain,  an  annual  fee-farm  rent)  which  was  to 
have  been  settled  and  inseparably  aimexed  to  the  <ax>wn  and  assured 
to  the  inferi<»:  lords,  and  be  payable  out  of  every  knight's  fee  within 
their  respective  seignories.  An  expedient  much  better  than  the 
hereditary  exerdse,  which  was  afterwards  made  the  principal  equiva- 
lent for  these  concessions.  For  at  length  the  military  tenures,  with 
all  their  heavy  appendages,  were,  by  the  statute  12  Car.  11.  c.  24, 
destroyed  at  one  blow ;  the  Court  cf  Wards  and  Liveries  which  was 
charged  with  ascertaining  by  inguisitio  post  mortem  the  value  and 
tenure  of  estates  and  age  of  the  wards,  so  as  to  fix  the  relief  and 
primer  seisins  due  to  the  orown,  was  abolished ;  values  and  forfeitures 
of  marriages  and  fines  for  alienations  were  taken  away,  and  all  sorts 
of  tenures,  with  some  exceptions,  turned  into  free  and  common 
socage;  not,  it  is  true,  at  ^e  expense  of  the  orown  and  inferior 
lords,  but,  as  it  was  proposed  then  and  sinoe  turned  out^  exclusively 
at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  England 
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AiAnooaH  the  oppressiine  part  of  the  feudal  constitution  was  happily 
done  away  by  the  statute  12  Car.  IL  a  24^  the  tenures  of  socage  and 
frinkalmmgn,  the  honorary  services  of  grand  seijeanty,  and  the 
tsnora  by  oapy  of  oourt-roU,  were  reserved ;  all  tenures,  indeed,  ex- 
Mpi  fnukkahnoign,  grand  seijeanty,  and  oc^yhold,  were  reduced  to 
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one  ipedei  of  tenure^  then  well  known  and  gntristing,  called  fired 
•nd  common  socage. 

Socage,  in  its  most  general  signification^  seems  to  denote  a  tenure 
by  any  certain  and  determinate  service ;  being  in  this  sense  put  in 
opposition  to  knight-service,  where  the  render  was  precarious  and 
nncertain.  These  tenures  are  generally  considered  to  be  relics  of 
Saxon  liberty ;  retained  by  such  persons  as  had  neither  forfeited 
their  estates  to  the  crown,  nor  been  obliged  to  exchange  their  tenure 
for  the  more  honourable,  but,  at  the  same  time,  more  burdensome 
tenure  of  knight-service.  As,  therefore,  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
socage  is  the  having  its  renders  or  services  ascertained,  it  will 
include  all  other  methods  of  holding  free  lands  by  certain  and 
invariable  rents  and  duties:  and,  in  particular,  jpetU  serjeanty^ 
tenure  in  burgage,  KDdgavdkind. 

Grand  seijeanty,  we  may  remember,  is  not  abolished  by  the 
statute  of  Charles  II.,  but  only  its  slavish  appendages.  Petit  ser^ 
feaniy  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  it ;  for  as  the  former  is  a  per* 
•coal  service,  so  the  other  is  a  rent  or  render,  both  tending  to  some 
purpose  relative  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  Thus,  the  Dukes 
of  Marlborough  and  Wellington  hold  the  estates  granted  to  their 
ancestors  for  their  public  services,  by  the  tenure  of  petit  seijeanty^ 
and  by  the  annual  render  of  a  small  flag. 

Tenure  in  burgage  is  where  the  king  or  other  person  is  lord  of  an 
ancient  borough,  in  which  the  tenements  are  held  by  a  rent  certain, 
and  is  indeed  only  a  kind  of  town  socage ;  as  conmion  socage,  by 
which  other  lands  are  holden,  is  usually  of  a  rural  nature. 

Tenure  in  gavelkind  ia  principally  met  with  in  Kent,  and  its 
properties  are  various.  But  the  principal  is,  that  the  estate  does 
not  escheat  in  case  of 'an  attainder  for  felony ;  the  maxim  being, 
**  the  fjEither  to  the  bough,  the  son  to  the  plough ;"  and  that  the 
lands  descend,  not  to  the  eldest,  youngest,  or  any  one  son  only,  but 
to  all  the  sons  together. 

These  being  the  several  species  of  socage,  I  proceed  to  show  this 
tenure  also  partakes  strongly  of  a  feudal  nature ;  from  a  short  com- 
parison of  its  incidents  with  those  of  knight-service,  that 

1.  Both  were  held  of  superior  lords.  2.  Both  were  subject  to 
the  feudal  return,  rent,  or  service  of  some  sort  or  other,  which  arose 
from  the  supposition  of  an  original  grant  from  the  lord  to  the  tenant. 
8.  Both  were,  from  their  constitution,  subject  to  the  oath  of  fealty, 
or  mutual  bond  of  obligation  between  the  lord  and  tenant.  4  The 
tenure  in  socage  was  subject,  of  common  right,  to  aids  for  knighting 
the  son  and  manying  the  eldest  daughter.  6.  Belief  was  due  upon 
spcage  tenure,  as  well  as  upon  tenure  in  chivalry ;  socage  rdief 
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"being  one  year's  rent,  he  the  aame  either  great  or  small :  and  due 
even  though  the  heir  was  under  age,  because  the  lord  had  no  ward* 
ship  over  him.  And  as  the  statute  of  Charles  IL,  it  may  be  added« 
jeserves  the  reliefs  incident  to  socage  tenures,  wherever  lands  in 
fee-simple  are  holden  by  a  rent,  relief  is  still  due  of  common  right 
jupon  the  death  of  a  tenaht.  6.  Primer  seisin  was  incident  to  the 
king's  socage  tenants,  but  was,  as  we  have  seen,  entirely  abolished 
by  the  statute.  7.  Wardship  is  also  incident  to  tenure  in  socage ; 
but  of  a  nature  different  from  that  incident  to  knight-seryioe.  For 
if  the  inheritance  descends  to  an  infant  under  fourteen,  the  wardship 
of  him  does  not,  nor  ever  did,  belong  to  the  lord  of  the  fee ;  but  his 
nearest  relation  shall  be  his  guardian  in  socage,  and  have  the  custody 
of  his  land  and  body  till  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  at  which 
age  this  waidship  ceases;  and  the  heir  may  call  his  guardian  fo 
account,  for  at  this  age  the  law  supposes  him  capable  of  choosing  a 
guardian  for  himself.  It  was  in  this  particular  of  wardship,  as  also 
in  that  of  marriage,  that  socage  had  so  much  the  advantage  of  mili- 
tary tenure.  But  there  was  this  disadvantage  attending  it:  that 
young  heirs,  being  left  to  choose  their  own  guardians,  might  make 
an  improvident  choice.  And,  therefore,  when  almost  all  the  lands 
in  the  kiogdom  were  turned  into  socage  tenures,  the  statute  12 
Car.  II.  c.  24^  enacted,  that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  any  f&ther 
by  will  to  appoint  a  guardian,  till  his  child  should  attain  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  And,  if  no  such  appointment  be  made,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  will  name  a  guardian,  to  prevent  an  infant  heir  from 
improvidently  exposing  himself  to  ruin.  8.  Marriage,  or  the  valor 
mariiagH  was  not  in  socage  tenure  any  perquisite  or  advantage  to 
the  guar^an,  but  rather  the  reverse.  For  if  the  guardian  married 
his  ward  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  bound  to  accoimt  to  the 
ward  for  the  value  of  the  marriage,  even  though  he  took  nothing  for 
it,  unless  he  married  him  to  advantage.  These  doctrines  of  ward* 
ship  and  marriage  in  socage  were  so  diametrically  opposite  to  those 
in  knight-service,  and  so  entirely  agree  with  those  parts  of  King 
Edward's  laws,  that  were  restored  by  Henry  I.'s  charter,  as  might 
alone  convince  us  that  socage  was  of  a  higher  origin  than  the 
Korman  Conquest.  9.  FtneB  for  alienaiian  were,  I  apprehend,  due 
for  lands  holden  of  the  king  in  capiie  by  socage  tenure,  as  well  as  in 
case  of  tenure  by  knight-service.  10.  Etcheata  are  equally  incident 
to  tenure  in  socage,  as  they  were  to  tenure  by  knight-service. 

This  much  for  the  two  grand  species  of  tenure,  under  which 
almost  all  the  free  lands  of  the  kingdom  were  holden  till  the  Bes* 
toration  in  1660,  when  the  former  was  abolished  and  sunk  into  the 
latter :  so  that  lands  of  both  sorts  are  now  holden  by  the  one  uni- 
versal tenure  of  free  and  cofnmon  socage. 
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The  other  grand  diTkkNi  of  tenure^  is  that  of  TiUein  oocage^  or 
vittemtge,  which  is  either  pure  or  pnmkged  yilienage :  from  whence 
have  ariaen  two  other  specaes  of  our  modem  tenures. 

From  the  tenure  of  pure  irillenage  have  sprung  our  present  copy* 
hM  tenures,  or  tenure  hy  copy  of  oourt-roU  at  the  will  of  the  lord : 
in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  which  it  wiU  be  previously  neces- 
sary to  take  a  short  view  of  the  origin  of  manors,  which  are  in 
substance  as  ancient  as  the  Saxon  constitutiixu 

;  A  xnanor,  manerium^  a  manendo,  because  the  usual  reudence  of 
the  owner,  seems  to  have  been  a  district  of  ground,  held  by  great 
personages,  who  kept  in  their  own  hands  so  much  land  as  was  neces- 
sary lor  the  use  of  their  £unilies,  hence  called  terrm  dominioales,  or 
dememu  lands;  the  other,  or  tenemental,  lands  being  distribiUed 
among  their  tenants.  The  latter  was  either  hook4a$id  or  charter- 
land,  being  held  by  deed  for  certain  rents  and  free^services,  from 
which  have  arisen  most  of  the  freehold  tenants  who  hold  of  particular 
manors,  and  owe  suit  and  service  to  the  same;  or  folk^and,  which 
was  held  by  no  assurance  in  writing,  but  distributed  among  the 
common  folk  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord,  and  resumed  at  his  cUscre- 
tion.  The  residue  of  the  manor  being  uncultivated  was  termed  the 
lord's  waste,  and  served  for  public  road8»  and  for  common  of  pasture 
to  the  lord  and  his  tenants. 

'  In  early  times  the  king's  great  barons  granted  out  smaller  manors 
to  inferior  persons  to  be  holden  of  themselves :  which  still  continue 
to  be  held  under  a  superior  lord,  whose  seignory  is  frequently  termed 
an  honour.  In  imitation  whereof  these  inferior  brds  carved  out  to 
others  still  more  minute  estates,  to  be  held  of  themselves,  and  weie 
so  proceeding  downwards  in  infinitum,  till  the  superior  lords  observed, 
that  by  this  subinfeudation  they  lost  all  their  feudal  profits.  This 
joooasioned,  first,  a  provision  in  Magna  ChartOf  that  no  man  should 
either  give  or  sell  his  land,  without  reserving  suj£cient  to  answer  the 
demands  of  his  lord ;  and,  afterwards,  the  statute  Quia  Emptores, 
18  Edw.  I.  c  1,  which  directs,  that^  upon  all  sales  or  feofiments  of 
land,  the  feoffee  shall  hold  the  same,  not  of  his  immediate  feoffor> 
but  of  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee,  of  whom  such  feoffor  himself  held  it. 
And  hence  it  is  clear,  that  all  manors  existing  at  this  day  must  have 
existed  as  early  as  Edward  I. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  folk-land,  this  was  a  species  of  tenure 
neither  strictly  feudal,  Norman,  or  Saxon;  but  mixed  and  com- 
pounded of  them  all :  and  which  also^  on  account  of  the  heriots  that 
.usually  attend  it,  may  seem  to  have  something  Danish  in  its  com- 
position. Under  the  Saxon  government  there  were  a  sort  of  people 
-in  a  condition  of  downright  servitude,  belonging  to  the  lord  of  the 
soil,  like  the  rest  of  the  cattle  or  stock  upon  it.    These  seem  to  have 
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been  tiiGBe  who  held  what  was  called  the  folk-land,  from  which  they 
were  removable  at  the  lord's  pleasare.  On  the  anitral  of  the  K<s^ 
mans  here,  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  they,  who  were  stmogers  to 
any  other  than  a  feudal  state,  might  give  some  sparks  of  enfranchise- 
ment  to  such  wreti^ed  persons  as  fell  to  their  share,  by  admitting 
them,  as  well  as  others,  to  the  oath  of  fealty ;  which  conferred  a 
right  of  protection,  and  raised  the  tenant  to  a  kind  of  estate  snperior 
to  downright  slavery,  but  inferior  to  every  other  condition.  This 
they  called  yillenage,  and  the  tenants  villeins,  probaUy  a  villa,  b&- 
«ause  they  lived  chiefly  in  villages,  which  they  could  not  leave  with- 
out tiie  lord's  permission.  Jf  they  ran  away,  or  were  purloined  firam 
him,  they  might  be  recovered  by  action,  like  beasts  or  other  chattels. 
They  held,  indeed,  small  portions  of  land  by  way  of  sustaining  them- 
selves and  £unilie8 ;  but  it  was  at  the  mere  will  of  the  lord,  who 
might  dispossess  them  whenever  he  pleased.  They  might,  however, 
be  enfranchised  by  manumission,  which  was  either  express  or  im- 
plied:  express,  as  where  a  man  granted  to  the  villein  a  deed  of 
manumission :  implied,  as  where  a  man  bound  himself  in  a  bond 
to  his  villein,  or  gave  him  an  estate,  or  brought  on  action  against 
him,  for  this  was  dealing  with  his  vUlein  on  the  footing  of  a  free- 
man. So  that  by  these  and  other  means,  villeins,  in  process  of 
time,  gained  considerable  ground  on  their  lords ;  and  in  particular 
strengthened  the  tenure  of  their  estates  to  that  degree,  that  they 
came  to  have  in  them  an  interest  in  many  places  full  as  good,  in 
others  better  than  their  lords.  For  many  lords  having  permitted 
their  villeins  and  children  to  enjoy  their  possessions  without  inter- 
ruption, the  common  law,  of  which  custom  is  the  life,  now  gave 
them  a  title  to  prescribe  against  their  lords ;  and,  on  performance  of 
the  same  services,  to  hold  their  lands  in  spite  of  any  determination 
of  the  lord's  will.  For  though  in  general  they  are  still  said  to 
hold  their  estates  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  yet  it  is  such  a  will  as 
is  agreeable  to  the  etutam  of  the  manor;  which  customs  are  evi- 
denced by  the  rolls  of  the  courts-baron  in  which  they  are  entered, 
or  kept  on  foot  by  the  constant  immemorial  usage  of  the  several 
manors  in  which  the  lands  lie.  And,  as  such  tenants  had  nothing 
to  show  for  their  estates  but  these  customs,  and  admissions  in  pur- 
suance of  them,  entered  on  those  rolls,  or  the  copies  of  such  entries 
witnessed  by  the  steward,  they  now  b^an  to  be  called  tenants  hy 
copy  of  court-roll,  and  their  tenure  itself  a  copyhM,  the  villein 
services  due  to  the  lord  having  been  kmg  commuted  for  a  small 
pecuniary  quit-rent. 

The  appendages  of  a  copyhold  tenure,  that  it  has  in  common  with 
free  tenures,  are  fealty,  services,  as  well  in  rents  as  otherwise, 
reliefs,  and  escheats.     But^  besides  these,  copyholds  have  also 
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heriotfl,  waicUhip,  and  fines.  Heriots  (a  Danish  ctistom,  of  whidi 
we  shall  say  more  hereafter)  are  a  render  of  the  best  beast  or  other 
chattel*  as  the  custom  may  be,  to  the  lord  on  the  death  of  the 
tenant.  Wardship,  in  copyhold  estates,  partakes  both  of  that  in 
chivalry  and  that  in  socage.  Like  that  in  chivalry,  the  lord  is  the 
legal  guardian,  but  he  may  assign  some  relation  of  the  in&nt  to  act 
in  his  stead ;  and  he,  like  guardian  in  socage,  is  accountable  for  the 
profits.  Of  fines,  some  are  in  the  nature  of  primer  seisins,  due  on 
the  death  of  each  tenant^  others  are  mere  fines  for  alienation  of  the 
lands ;  in  some  manors  only  one  of  these  sorts  can  be  demanded,  in 
iome  both,  and  in  others  neither ;  all  depends  upon  the  custom. 

The  tenure  described  by  our  ancient  writers,  under  the  name 
of  privileged  yillenage,  is  such  as  has  been  held  of  the  kings  of 
England  from  the  Conquest  downwards j  being  no  other  than  an 
exalted  species  of  copyhold,  subsisting  at  this  day,  viz.,  the  tenure 
in  ancient  deme$ne.  It  applies  to  those  lands  or  mamxra,  which 
though  now  perhaps  granted  out  to  private  subjects,  were  actually 
in  the  hands  of  the  crown  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  or 
William  the  Conqueror;  and  the  tenants  therein  have  some  peculiar 
privileges,  now  of  little  if  of  any  value,  and  which  it  is  consequently 
unnecessary  here  to  detail  It  thus  appears,  that  whatever  changes 
and  alterations  our  tenures  have  in  process  of  time  undergone,  from 
the  Saxon  era  to  the  12  Car.  XL,  all  lay  tenures  are  now  in  effect  re- 
duced to  two  species :  free  tenure  in  common  socage,  and  hose  tenure 
by  copy  of  court-rolL 

I  say  lay  tenures,  because  there  is  one  other  species  of  tenure,  re- 
served by  the  statute  of  Charles  II.,  which  is  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
and  called  tenure  in  frankalmoign,  in  libera  deemosyna,  or  free  alms ; 
which  is  that  whereby  a  religious  corporation  holds  landis  of  the  donor 
to  them  and  their  successors  for  ever.  This  is  the  tenure,  by  which 
almost  all  the  ancient  monasteries  and  religious  houses  held  their 
lands ;  and  by  which  the  parochial  clergy,  and  very  many  ecclesias* 
tical  and  eleemosynary  foundations,  hold  them  at  this  day.  It  was 
an  old  Saxon  tenure ;  and  continued  under  the  Norman  revolution, 
through  the  great  respect  that  was  shown  to  religion  and  religious 
men  in  ancient  times.  If  the  service  be  neglected,  the  law  gives  no 
remedy  by  distress  or  otherwise  to  the  lord  of  whom  the  lands  are 
holden ;  but  merely  a  complaint  to  the  ordinary  or  visitor  to  correct 
it.  So  that  I  only  mention  this  tenure  because /ran  A:aZmot^  is  ex- 
cepted by  name  in  the  statute  of  Charles  II.,  and  therefore  subsists 
in  many  instances  at  this  day. 
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CHAPTEB  V. 


FREEHOLD  BSTATE8. 


Difioitioii  of  freehold— Teoancj  in  fee-simple— Hein — Qualified  fees — Condi- 
tional  fees  or  entail*— Origin  of  oommon  recoTeries— and  of  fines — ^Tenancj 
lor  life — Its  incident*— Tenant  in  tail  after  potsibOUy  of  Ume  extinct — 
Tenant  hy  the  ooutteey — ^Tenancjr  in  dowep— Jointures, 

The  next  objects  of  our  disquisitions  are  the  nature  and  properties 
of  estates.  And  to  ascertain  this  with  precision,  estates  may  be  con- 
sidered in  a  threefold  view :  first*  with  regard  to  the  qtuintity  of  i/i' 
terest  which  the  tenant  has  in  the  tenement ;  secondly,  with  regard 
to  the  time  at  which  the  quantity  of  interest  is  to  be  enjoyed ;  and 
thirdly,  with  regard  to  the  number  and  connecttom  of  the  tenants. 

Ficsty  the  qtumtity  cf  interest  which  the  tenant  has  may  be  mea- 
sured by  its  duratioa  and  extent  Thus,  either  his  right  of  posses- 
sion is  to  subsist  for  an  uncertain  period,  during  his  own  life, 
or  the  life  of  another  man ;  to  determine  at  his  own  decease,  or  to 
remain  to  his  descendants  after  him ;  or  it  is  circumscribed  within  a 
certain  number  of  years,  months,  or  days ;  or,  lastly,  it  is  infinite 
and  unlimited,  being  vested  in  him  and  his  representatives  for  ever. 
And  this  occasions  the  primary  division  of  estates  into  such  as  are 
/reeliM,  and  such  as  are  less  than  freehold.  In  the  present  chapter 
we  shall  deal  with  freehold  estates  only. 

An  estate  of  freehold,  liherum  tenementum,  or  frank-tenement,  is 
defined  by  Britton  to  be  '^  the  possession  of  the  soil  by  a  freeman.** 
Such  estate,  therefore,  and  no  other,  as  requires  actual  possession  of 
the  land,  is,  legally  speaking, /ree^o^ ;  which  actual  possession  could 
by  the  cominon  law  oolj  be  given  by  livery  of  seisin,  which  is 
the  tame  as  the  feudal  investiture.  As,  therefore,  estates  of  inheri- 
tmce  Mid  estates  for  life  could  not  by  the  common  law  be  conveyed 
without  livery  of  seisin,  these  are  properly  estates  of  freehold ;  and, 
as  no  other  estates  were  conveyed  with  the  same  solemnity,  there- 
iote  no  others  are  properly  freehold  estates. 

Estates  of  freehold,  thus  understood,  are  either  estates  of  inJteri' 
tance^  or  estates  not  of  inheritance.  The  former  are  again  divided 
into,  I.  Inheritances  absolute  or  fee-simple ;  and,  IL  Inheritances 
limited^  one  s^jecies  of  which  we  usually  call  fee-talL 

L  Toiant  in  fee-simple  is  he  that  hath  Undsi  tenements,  or  hero* 
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ditamenta,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever :  generally  ahsolutely 
and  simply ;  without  mentioning  wJiat  heirs,  but  referring  that  to 
Ills  own  pleasure,  or  to  the  disposition  of  the  law.  This  is  pro- 
perty in  its  highest  degree ;  and  the  owner  thereof  is  said  to  be  seised 
in  dominico  «*o,  in  his  demesne,  as  (f/ee.  It  is  his  demesne,  or  pro- 
perty, since  it  belonga  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever:  yet  this 
d<minicum  is  strictly  not  absolute,  but  feudal ;  it  is  his  demesne,  as  of 
fee ;  that  is,  it  is  not  purely  and  simply  his  own,  since  it  is  held  of  a 
superior  lord,  in  whom  the  ultimate  property  resides. 

The  word  **  heirs  "  ia  neoesaary  in  the  giant  or  donation,  in  order 
to  make  a  fee  or  inheritance.  For,  if  land  be  given  to  a  man  for 
ever,  or  to  him  and  his  assigxia  for  ever,  thia  vesta  in  him  but  an 
estate  for  life.  This  rule  is  no  doubt  subjeet  to  one  or  two  excep- 
tions. Thus  it  does  not  extend  to  gifts  by  will,  or  to  grants  in  &your 
of  corporations  or  to  the  sovereign;  but»  subject  to  these  exceptions, 
the  general  rule  is,  that  the  word  "heira"'  is.  neeessary  to  create  an 
estate  of  inheritance. 


II.  Limited  fees,  or  snch  e8tate»  of  InheriiMiee  as  are  ckgged  witk 
conditions,  are  of  two  sorts  i—1.  Qualified^ «  base  fees;  and  2.  Fees 
conditumalf  so  called  at  the  common  law;,  and  afterwards  fees-toO, 
in  consequence  of  the  statute  De  D^nis* 

1.  A  base,  or  qualiEQd,fee  is  such  a  one  as  has  a  qualification  sub- 
joined thereto,  and  whieh  must  be  determined  whenever  the  quali- 
fication annexed  to  it  ia  at  an  end^  Jka  in  the  case  of  a  grant  to  A 
and  his  heirs,  tenants  of  the  manwrx>f  Dale ;  in  this  instance,  when- 
ever the  heirs  of  A  cease  to  be  tenants  of  that  manor,  the  grant  is 
entirely  defeated.  Thia  estate  ia  a  fee,  because  by  possibility  it  may 
endure  for  ever  in  a  man  and  his  heirs :  yet,  as  that  duration  depends 
upon  the  concurrence  of  collateral  circumstances  which  qualify  and 
debase  the  purity  of  the  donation,  it  is  therefore  a  qualified  or  base 
fee. 

2.  A  conditional  fee,  at  the  cemmon  law,  was  a  fee  veetrained  ky 
some  particular  heirs,  exclusive  of  others :  as  to  the  heirs  cf  a  man*s 
body,  by  which  only  his  lineal  descendants  were  admitted,  in  exoltH' 
sion  of  collateral  heirs ;  or  to  the  heixa  male  of  his  hody^.  in  exolusioft 
both  of  collaterals,  and  lineal  females  aisoi.  It  was  called  a  conditimial 
fee,  by  reason  of  the  condition  implied  in  the  donation,  thai,  if  the^ 
donee  died  without  such  particular  heir%  the  land  dMuld  revert  to 
the  donor. 

Now,  when  any  condition  is  performed,  it  ia  thenceforth  entirely 
gone ;  and  the  thing  to  which  it  was  before  annexed,  becomes  wholly 
unconditional.    So  that  as  soon  as  the  g^rantee  had  any  issue  bam. 
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Mb  estate  was  supposed  to  "beoome  alMolute,  by  the  perfonnanoe  of 
the  oondition ;  at  least  for  these  three  purposes :  1.  To  enable  the 
tenant  to  alien  the  land,  and  thereby  to  bar  not  only  hitf  own  issue, 
but  also  the  donor  of  his  interest  in  the  reversion.  2.  To  subject 
him  to  forfeit  it  for  treason ;  whieh  he  could  not  do,  till  issue  bom, 
longer  than  for  his  own  life ;  lest  thereby  the  inheritance  of  the  issue, 
and  reversion  of  the  donor,  might  have  been  defeated.  8.  To 
empower  him  to  charge  the  land  with  rents,  commons,  and  certain 
other  incumbrances,  so  as  to  bind  his  issue.  However,  if  the  tenant 
did  not  in  feet  alien  the  land,  the  course  of  descent  was  not  altei«d ; 
for  if  the  issue  had  afterwards  died,  and  then  the  tenant,  or  original 
grantee  had  died,  without  making  any  alienation,  the  land,  by  the 
terms  of  the  donation,  could  descend  to  none  but  the  heirs  (f  kia 
hody^  and  therefore,  iu  default  of  theno,  must  have  reverted  to  the 
donor.  For  which  reason,  in.  order  to  subject  the  lands  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  descent^  the  donees  of  these  conditional  fiee-simplea 
took  care  to  alien  as  soon  as  they  had  performed  the  condition  by 
having  issue;  and  afterwards  repurchased  the  lands,  which  gave 
them  a  fee-simple  absolute,  that  would  descend  to  the  heirs  general, 
according  to  the  course  of  the  conmion  law. 

The  inconveniences  which  attended  these  fettered  inheritances 
were  probably  what  induced  the  Judges  to  give  way  to  this  subtle 
finesse  of  construction,  for  such  it  undoubtedly  was,  in  order  to 
shorten  the  duration  of  these  conditional  estates.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  nobility,  who  were  willing  to  perpetuate  their  possessions 
in  their  own  &miHes,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  practice,  procured  the 
statute  of  Westminster  the  Second,  commonly  called  the  statute  de 
donis  canditionalihuSj  to  be  made ;  which  enacted  that  from  thence- 
forth the  will  of  the  donor  should  be  observed ;  and  that  the  tene- 
ments so  given,  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  should  at  all 
events  go  to  the  issue,  if  there  were  any ;  or,  if  none,  should  revert 
to  the  donor. 

Upon  the  construction  of  this  act,  the  judges  determined  that  the 
dcoite  had  no  longer  a  conditional  fee-simple,  which  became  absolute 
and  at  his  own  disposal,  the  instant  any  issue  was  bom ;  but  they 
divided  the  estate  into  two  parts,  leaving  in  the  donee  a  new  kind  of 
particular  estate,  which  they  denominated  9l  fee-tail^  and  vesting  in 
the  donor  the  ultimate  fee-simple  of  the  land,  expectant  on  the  failure 
of  issue ;  which  expectant  estate  is  what  we  now  call  a  reversion. 

And  as  the  word  "  heirs  "  is  necessary  to  create  a  fee,  so  in  further 
limitation  of  the  strictness  of  the  feudal  donation,  the  word  body,  or 
some  other  words  of  procreation,  are  necessary  to  make  it  a  fee-tail, 

*  Feodum  talliatum,  from  fh«  IwrberooB  verb  taUiare,  to  cut,  i.e.,  a  fee  from 
which  the  htm  gweral  w«re  cut  off. 

K  Z 
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and  ascertain  to  ^bat  heirs  in  particular  the  fee  is  limited*  If 
therefore,  either  the  woi-ds  of  inheritance  or  words  of  procreation  be 
omitted,  albeit  the  others  are  inserted  in  the  grant,  this  will  not 
make  an  estate-taiL  As,  if  the  grant  be  to  a  man  and  his  issue  <^ 
hia  hodyy  to  a  man  and  his  children ;  these  are  only  estates  for  life, 
there  being  no  words  of  inheritance  Bo  a  gift  to  a  man,  and  his 
jieira  male  or  female,  is  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  and  not  in  fee-tail ; 
for  there  are  no  words  to  ascertain  the  body  out  of  which  they  shall 
issue*  In  last  wills,  however,  greater  indulgence  is  allowed,  and  an 
estate-tail  may  be  created  by  a  devise  to  a  man  and  his  seed,  or  by 
other  irregular  modes  of  expression. 

Thus  much  for  estates-tail:  the  establishment  of  which  family 
law  occasioned  infinite  diflleulties  and  disputes.  Children  grew  dis- 
obedient when  they  knew  they  could  not  be  set  aside :  farmers  were 
ousted  of  leases  made  by  tenants-in-tail ;  for,  if  such  leases  had  been 
valid,  under  colour  of  long  leases  the  issue  might  have  been  virtually 
disinherited :  creditors  were  defrauded  of  their  debts ;  for,  if  a  tenant- 
in-tail  could  have  charged  his  estate  with  their  payment,  he  might 
also  have  defeated  his  issue  by  mortgaging  it  for  as  much  as  it  was 
worth.  But  as  the  nobility  were  fond  of  the  statute,  because  it  pre- 
served their  estates  from  forfeiture,  there  was  little  hope  of  procuring 
a  repeal  by  the  legislature ;  and  therefore,  by  the  connivance  of  an 
active  and  politic  prince,  a  method  was  devised  to  evade  it. 

About  two  hundred  years  intervened  between  the  making  of  the 
statute  De  Donis,  and  the  application  of  common  recoveries  to  this 
intent  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Edward  IV.,  which  were  then  declai-cd 
by  the  judges  to  be  a  sufficient  bar  of  an  estate-tail.  For  though  the 
courts  had,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  hinted  their  opinion  that  a 
bar  might  be  effected  upon  these  principles,  yet  it  never  was  carried 
into  execution ;  till  Edward  IV.,, observing  how  little  effect  attainders 
for  treason  had  on  families,  whose  estates  were  protected  by  entails, 
gave  his  countenance  to  this  proceeding,  and  suffered  Taltarum\  case 
to  be  brought  before  the  court  i  wherein,  it  was  in  effect  determined, 
that  a  common  recovery  suffered  by  tenant-in-tail  should  be  an 
effectual  destruction  thereof.  What  common  recoveries  were^  both 
in  their  nature  and  consequences,  and  why  they  were  allowed  to  be . 
a  bar  to  the  estate-tail,  must  be  reserved  to  a  subsequent  inquiry. 
At  present  it  need  only  be  said,,  that  they  were  fictitious  proceedings, 
introduced  by  a  kind  of  pia  fraus,  to  elude  the  statute  De  Bonis, 
which  was  found  intolerably  mischievous,  and  which  yet  one  branch 
of  the  legislature  would  not  then  consent  to  repeal ;  and  that  these 
recoveries  afterwards  became  a  most  common  assurance  of  lands; 
and  were  looked  upon  as  the  legal  mode  of  conveyance,  by  which  the 
tenant-in-tail  might  dispose  of  his  lands  and  tenements ;  so  that  no 
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court  woald  suffer  them  to  be  shaken,  and  even  acts  of  parliament 
countenanced  and  established  them. 

This  expedient  having  greatly  abridged  estates-tail  with  regard  to 
their  duration,  others  were  soon  invented  to  strip  them  of  other 
privileges.  The  next  that  was  attacked  was  their  freedom  from 
forfeiture  for  treason.  For,  notwithstanding  the  large  advances 
made  by  recoveries,  in  the  compass  of  about  threescore  years, 
towardn  unfettering  these  inheritances,  and  thereby  subjecting  the 
lands  to  forfeiture,  the  rapacious  prince  then  reigning,  finding  them 
frequently  resettled  in  a  similar  manner  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
families,  had  address  enough  to  procure  a  statute,  whereby  all  estates 
of  inheritance,  under  which  general  words  estates-tail  were  covertly 
included,  are  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  crown  upon  any  conviction 
of  high  treason. 

The  next  attack  which  they  suffered  was  by  the  statute  32  Hen. 
YIII.  c.  36,  which  declared  a  fine  duly  levied  by  tenant-in-tail  to  be 
a  complete  bar  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  all  other  persons  claiming 
under  such  entaiL  This  was  agreeable  to  the  intention  of  Henry  VII., 
whose  policy  it  was  to  lay  the  road  as  open  as  possible  to  the 
alienation  of  landed  property,  in  order  to  weaken  the  overgrown 
power  of  his  nobles.  But  as  they,  from  the  opposite  reasons,  were 
Tiot  easily  brought  to  consent  to  such  a  provision,  it  was  therefore 
couched,  in  his  act,  under  covert  and  obscure  expressions.  And  the 
jud^s,  though  willing  to  construe  that  statute  as  favourably  as  pos- 
sible for  defeating  entailed  estates,  yet  hesitated  at  giving  fines  so 
extensive  a  power  by  mere  implication,  when  the  statute  De  Bonis 
had  expressly  declared,  that  they  should  not  be  a  bar  to  estates-tail. 
But  the  statute  of  Henry  VIIL,  when  the  doctrine  of  alienation  was 
better  received,  avowed  and  established  that  intention. 

Lastly,  by  a  statute  of  the  succeeding  year,  all  estates-tail  were 
rendered  liable  to  be  charged  for  payment  of  debts  due  to  the  king 
by  record  or  special  contract ;  as  since,  by  the  bankrupt  laws,  they 
are  also  subjected  to  be  sold  for  the  debts  contracted  by  a  bankrupt ; 
and  now  are  chargeable  by  judgment  or  decree  of  a  court  of  law  or 
equity  in  favour  of  creditors,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  issue  and 
remainder-men  to  the  same  extent  as  the  debtor  himself  might  have 
charged  them* 

So  much  for  freehold  estates  of  inheritance.  Those  estates  of  free- 
hold which  are  not  of  inheritance,  are  for  life  only.  And  of  these 
some  are  conventional,  or  created  by  the  acts  of  the  paiiies ;  others 
Jfigalj  or  created  by  operation  of  law. 

I.  Estates  for  life,  created  by  deed  or  grant,  are  where  a  lease  is 
made  of  lands  or  tenements  to  a  man,  to  hold  for  the  term  of  his  own 
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life,  or  for  that  of  any  other  peiBon,  or  for  more  li'ves  than  one :  in 
any  of  which  cases  he  is  styled  tenant  for  life ;  ODly  when  he  hokbs 
the  estate  by  the  life  of  another,  he  is  usually  called  tenant  pur 
auter  vie ;  and  the  incidents  to  sueh  an  estate  are  principilly  the 
following : — 

1.  Every  tenant  for  life,  unless  restrained  by  coTenaat  or  agree- 
ment, may  take  reasonable  estovers  or  botes.  For  he  hae  a  right  to 
the  full  enjoyment  and  use  of  the  land«  and  all  its  profited,  during  his 
estate  therein.  But  he  is  not  permitted  to  cut  down  timber  or  do 
other  waste  upon  the  premises :  for  the  destruction  of  such  things  as 
are  not  the  temporary  piofits  of  the  tenem^at,  is  not  necessary  for 
the  tenant's  complete  a;\joyment  ci  his  estate ;  but  tends  to  the  per* 
manent  and  lafltiAg  lost  of  the  person  entitled  to  the  inheritanoe. 

2.  Tenant  for  life,  or  his  representatives,  shall  not  be  prejudiced 
by  any  sudden  determinati<m  of  his  estatei,  because  mu:h  a  deter- 
mination is  contingent  and  uncertain.  Thraefore,  if  a  tenant  for  his 
own  life  sows  the  lands,  and  dies  before  harvest,  his  executors  ahaU 
have  the  emblements,  or  profits  of  the  crop :  for  the  estate  was  deter«- 
mined  by  the  act  of  God,  and  it  is  a  maxim  in  the  law,  that  actus 
Dei  nemini/acit  vnjuriam.  So  it  is  also,  if  a  man  be  tenant  for  the 
life  of  another,  and  cestui  que  vie,^  he  on  whose  life  the  jiand  is  heid, 
dies  after  the  com  sown,  the  tenant  pur  auter  vie  shall  have  the 
emblements.  The  same  is  also  the  rule,  if  a  life-estate  be  determined 
by  the  act  of  law.  But  if  an  estate  for  life  be  determined  by  the 
tenant's  onm,  act,  as  by  forfeiture  for  waste  committed,  in  theae,  and 
similar  cases,  the  tenants,  having  thus  deterscuBed  the  estate  by  their 
own  acts,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  take  the  emblements. 

8.  A  third  incident  to  estates  for  life  relates  to  the  under-tenant^ 
or  lessees.  For  they  have  the  same,  nay  greater  Indulgences  than 
their  lessors,  the  original  tenants  lor  life.  The  same ;  for  the  law  of 
estovers  and  emblements  with  regard  to  the  tenant  for  life,  is  also 
law  with  regard  to  his  under-tenant,  who  represents  him  and  stands 
in  his  place :  and  greater ;  for  in  those  cases  where  tenant  for  life 
shall  not  have  the  emblements,  because  the  estate  determines  by  his 
own  act,  the  exception  shall  not  reach  his  lessee,  who  is  a  third 
person.  Instead  df  emblements,  however,  the  under-tenant,  on  the 
determination  of  a  lease  or  tenancy  under  a  landlord  entitled  as 
jbenant  for  life  or  for  an  uncertain  interest,  now  holds  until  the 
expiration  of  the  current  year,  paying  the  succeeding  landlord  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  rent. 

II.  The  next  estate  for  life  is  of  a  legal  kind,  vis.,  that  of  tenant^ 
ifiriaU  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct.  This  happens  where  one  \i 
tenant  in  special  tail,  and  a  persoi^  troai  whose  body  the  isaaa  "was 
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to  sprh^  dies  witkout  iBsne ;  or,  having  left  icBue,  tibat  iggoe  becomes 
*  extinct.  As,  where  one  has  an  estate  to  him  and  his  heirs  on  the 
body  oi  his  present  wife  to  he  h^otten,  and  the  wife  dies  without 
issue :  in  this  case  the  man  has  an  estate>taii,  which  ^Mumot  possibly 
descend  to  any  one ;  and  therefore  the  law  makes  use  of  this  long 
periphrasis,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  hie^ 
estate.  The  tenant  is  here  a  tenant  for  life,  but  with  many  of  the 
privileges  of  a  tenant-in-tail,  as  not  to  be  punishable  for  waste,  &o. ; 
yet,  in  general,  the  law  looks  upon  this  estate  as  equivalent  to  an 
estate  for  life  only. 

HL  Tenant  hy  the  courtesy  of  Bn^fand,  is  where  a  man  marries  a 
woman  seised  of  an  estate  of  inheritance,  and  has  by  her  issue,  bom 
alive,  which  was  capable  of  inheriting  her  «9tate.  In  this  case  he 
shall,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  hold  the  laods  for  his  life,  as  tenant 
by  the  courtesy  of  England.  There  are  four  requisites  to  make  a 
tenancy  by  the  courtesy : — 1.  The  marriage  must  be  l^aL  2.  The 
seisin  of  the  wife  must  be  an  actual  possession  of  the  lands,  not  a 
bare  right  to  them.  3.  The  issue  must  be  bom  alive.  Some  have 
had  a  notion  that  it  must  be  heard  io  cry;  but  that  is  a  mistake. 
Crying  indeed  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  its  being  bom  alive;  but 
it  is  not  the  only  evidence.  The  issue  also  must  be  bom  during  the 
life  of  the  mothJer ;  for  if  the  mother  dies  in  labour,  and  the  Ca9sareai> 
operation  is  performed,  the  husband  in  this  case  shall  not  be  tenant 
by  the  courtesy :  because,  at  the  instant  of  the  mother's  death,  he 
was  clearly  not  entitled,  as  having  had  no  issue  bom,  but  the  land 
descended  to  the  child,  while  he  was  yet  in  his  mother's  womb ;  and 
the  estate  being  once  so  vested,  shall  not  afterwards  be  taken  from 
him.  4.  Such  issue  must  be  also  capable  of  inheriting  the  mother's 
estate.  Therefore,  if  a  woman  be  tenant-in-tail  male,  and  has  only  a 
daughter  bom,  the  husband  is  not  thereby  entitled  to  be  tenant  by 
the  courtesy ;  because  such  issue  female  can  never  inherit  the  estate 
in  tail  male. 

TV,  Tenancy  in  dmoer  is  where  a  widow  takes  a  third  ci  such 
lands  and  tenements  as  her  husband  died  entitled  to,  for  seisin  is  not 
here  necessary,  and  in  which-  her  title  to  dower  has  not  been  pre- 
viously barred.  This  mode  of  providing  for  a  widow  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  in  the  early  part  of  our  Saxon  constitution ;  for,  in 
the  laws  of  King  Edmund,  the  wife  is  directed  to  be  supported 
wholly  out  of  the  personal  estate.  Afterwards,  as  may  be  seen  in 
gavelkind  tenure,  the  widow  became  entitled  to  an  estate  in  one-half 
of  the  lands,  provided  she  remained  chaste  and  unmarried;  as  is 
usual  also  in  copyhold  dowers,  or  free-bench.  Some  have  ascribed 
dower  to  the  Kormans,  but  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  feudal 
Bystem  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  11.,  who  was  contemporary  with 
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Henry  in.  It  is  poesible,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  with  us  the  relic 
of  a  Danish  custom:  sinoe,  according  to  the  historians  of  that 
country,  dower  was  introduced  into  Denmark  by  Swein,  the  father 
of  our  Canute,  out  of  gratitude  to  the  Danish  ladies,  who  sold  all 
their  jewels  to  ransom  him  when  taken  prisoner  by  the  Vandals. 
However  this  be,  the  reason  which  our  law  gives  for  adopting  it  is  a 
very  plain  and  sensible  one ;  for  the  sustenance  of  the  wife,  and  the 
nurture  and  education  of  the  younger  children. 

The  person  endowed  must  be  the  actual  wife  of  the  party  at  the 
time  of  his  decease.  If  she  be  divorced  a  vinctdo,  she  shall  not  be 
endowed ;  but  a  judicial  separation  does  not  destroy  the  dower.  It 
is,  however,  forfeited  by  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  by  the 
treason  of  the  husband. 

At  common  law  a  widow  was  endowed  of  all  the  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments  of  which  her  husband  was  seised  at  any  time 
during  the  coverture,  but  under  certain  restrictions.*  And  it  mattered 
not  though  the  husband  alienated  the  lands  during  the  coverture ; 
for  he  alienated  them  liable  to  dower.  This  law  was  altered  some 
years  ago ;  and  lands  to  which  the  husband  is  merely  entiiHedy  or  in 
which  his  interest  is  merely  equitaUe,  have  been  made  subject  to  the 
dower  of  the  widow.  On  the  other  hand  the  title  to  dower  does  not 
attach  upon  all  the  lands  of  which  the  husband  was  at  any  time  seised 
during  the  coverture ;  for  the  widow  can  only  be  endowed  out  of 
lands  of  or  to  which  he  dies  seised  or  entitled ;  and  the  absolute  dis- 
position of  lands  by  him  during  his  life  or  by  his  will,  defeats  the 
widow's  right ;  nor  will  she  be  entitled  to  dower  out  of  land  pur- 
chased by  the  husband,  where,  in  the  deed  of  conveyance  to  him,  or 
in  any  deed  executed  by  him,  it  is  declared  that  she  shall  not  be  so 
entitled.  So  that  whether  a  wife  shall  be  endowed  or  not,  is  now 
entirely  in  the  will  of  the  husband. 

Upon  preconcerted  marriages,  and  in  estates  of  considerable  con- 
sequence, tenancy  in  dower  happens  very  seldom :  for  the  claim  of 
the  wife  to  dower  is  a  great  clog  to  alienations,  and  otherwise  incon- 
venient to  families,  so  ih&tjotTUures  are  now  universally  resorted  to. 
And  thus  much  of  estates  of  freehold. 

*  Thus,  copyhold  estates  are  not  liable  to  dower,  being  only  estates  at  the  lord's 
will ;  unless  by  the  special  custom  of  the  manor,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  called 
the  widow's  free-bench. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  ESTATES  LESS  THAN   FREEHOLD. 

I.  EBtAtes  for  yeaiv— Oiigin  of  long  leaMs^Emblemaito.-*-*-!!.  Ettetet  «t 
will — ^Notice  to  ^uit — CopyholdB^Eitfranchiaement.— 111.  Eitatet  at 
•uffenmoe. 

Of  estates  that  are  less  than  freehold,  there  are  three  sorts :  1.  Kstates 
for  years ;  2.  Estates  at  will ;  8.  Estates  by  sufferance. 

L  An  estate  for  years  is  where  one  has  the  possession  of  laiids  <x 
tenements,  for  some  determinate  period ;  it  takes  place,  for  example, 
vhere  a  man  letteth  lands  to  another  for  the  term  of  a  certain 
number  of  years,  agreed  upon  between  the  lessor  and  the  lessee,  and 
the  lessee  enters  thereon.  If  the  lease  be  but  for  half  a  year  or  a 
quarter,  or  any  less  time,  this  lessee  is  respected  as  a  tenant  for  years, 
•nd  is  styled  so  in  some  legal  proceedings :  a  year  being  the  shortest 
•term  which  the  law  in  this  case  takes  notice  of. 

T^ese  estates  were  originally  granted  to  mere  farmers  or  husband- 
men, who  every  year  rendered  some  t*quiYalent  in  provisions,  or  othey 
rent,  to  the  landlords ;  but,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  manure 
and  cultivate  the  ground,  they  had  afterwards  a  permanent  interest 
granted  them,  not  determinable  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  Yet  their  pos- 
session was  esteemed  of  so  little  consequence,  that  they  were  rathe? 
considered-  as  the  bailiffs  of  the  lord,  who  were  to  account  for  the' 
j)rofits  at  a  settled  price,  than  as  having  any  property  of  their  own^ 
And  their  interest,  such  as  it  was,  vested  after  their  deaths  in  theii^ 
executors,  who  were  to  make  up  the  accounts  of  their  testator  with 
^e  k>fd,  and  were  entitled  to  the  stock  upon  the  farm. 

While  estates  for  years  were  thus  precarious,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  were  iisaally  very  short,  like  our  modem  leases  upon  rack-rent ; 
but  when  by  the  statute  51  Hen.  VIII.  o.  15,  the  termor,  that  is,  he 
who  is  entitled  to  the  term  of  years,  was  protected  against  fictitious 
actions  brought  to  evict  the  landlord,  which  common  recoveries 
were,  and  his  interest  rendered  permanent,  long  terms  began  to  be 
irequent,  and  were  afterwards  extensively  introduced,  being  found 
extremely  convenient  for  family  settlements  and  mortgages:  con- 
tinuing subject,  however,  to  the  same  rules  of  succession,  as  when 
they  were  little  better  than  tenancies  at  the  will  of  the  landlord. 

Every  estate  which  must  expire  at  a  period  certain  and  prefi^^ed^ 
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is  an  estate  for  yean.  And  therefore  this  estate  is  freqaently  called 
a  tenn,  terminutf  because  its  dniatioii  is  bounded,  limited,  and  deter- 
mined :  for  every  sach  estate  must  have  a  certain  beginning,  and 
certain  end.  Having  a  certain  end,  this  estate  is  inferior  to  any  free- 
hold ;  for  an  estate  for  life,  even  if  it  be  pvr  outer  vie,  is  a  freehold ; 
bat  an  estate  for  a  thousand  years  is  only  a  chattel,  and  reckoned 
part  of  the  personal  estate.  And,  becanse  no  livery  of  seisin  is  neoes* 
sary  to  a  lease  for  years,  such  lessee  is  not  said  to  be  seiaed ;  n<nr, 
indeed,  does  the  lease  vest  any  estate  in  kim.  it  gives  him  only  « 
nghi  of  entry  on  the  tenement,  vHiich  right  is  caUed  his  interest  in 
the  tertfiy  or  interesae  termini :  when  he  has  actually  -entered,  and 
thereby  accepted  the  grant,  the  estate  is  tjien,  and  not  befioro,  vested 
in  him,  and  he  is  ponesaed,  not  of  the  land,  but  of  the  term  of  yean 
therein ;  the  possession  or  seisin  of  the  land  remaining  still  in  him 
who  has  the  freeh(dd. 

Tenant  for  term  of  years  has  inddBtit  to  his  estate,  unless  by 
special  agreement^  the  same  estovers  which  tenant  £par  life  is  cutitM 
ta  But  wiUi  regard  to  emblements,  there  is  this  di^Eerenoe;  thai 
where  the  term  depends  upon  a  certainty,  as  if  the  tenant  holds  from 
midsummer  for  ten  years,  and  in  the  last  year  he  sows  a  OKp  ^ 
com,  and  it  is  not  ripe  and  cut  before  midsummer,  the  landlord  sha}! 
have  it;  for  the  tenant  knew  the  expiration  of  his  term,  and  there- 
fore it  was  his  own  folly  to  sow  what  be  never  could  reap  the  profits 
of.  But  where  the  lease  for  years  depends  upon  an  uncertainty :  as, 
if  the  term  be  determinable  upon  a  life  or  lives,  the  tenant,  or  his 
executors,  shall  have  the  emblements  in  the  same  manner  that  a 
tenant  for  life  or  his  executors  is  entitled  thereta  It  is  different  it 
the  lease  be  determined  by  himself:  as  if  the  tenant  does  anything 
that  amounts  to  a  forfeiture :  here  the  emblements  shall  go  to  tha 
lessor  and  not  to  tiie  lessee,  who  has  determined  his  estate  by  hi9 
own  default, 

11.  An  estate  at  will  is  where  lands  and  tenements  aire  let  by  one 
man  to  another,  to  have  and  to  hold  at  the  wiU  of  the  lessor ;  and 
the  tenant  by  force  of  this  lease  obtains  possession.  Such  estate  is 
at  the  will  of  both  parties ;  so  that  ehhet  of  them  may  determine 
his  will,  and  quit  his  connection  with  the  other  at  his  cum  pleasure. 
Yet  if  the  tenant  sows  his  land,  and  the  landlord,  before  the  cent  is 
ripe  or  before  it  is  reaped,  puts  him  out^  the  tenant  shall  have  the 
emblementa  But  it  is  otherwise  where  the  tenant  himself  deter* 
mines  the  will,  for  in  this  case  the  landlord  shsU  have  the  pioiLts  of 
the  land. 

Tbe  courts  of  law  have  long  leaned  as  much  as  possiUe  against  con* 
struing  demises,  where  no  certain  term  is  mentioned,  to  be  tenancies 
at  will.    They  have  rather  held  them  to  be  tenancies  from  year  to 
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year  so  long  as  Iwtli  parties  please,  especially  where  an  animal  rent 
is  eeserved :  in  vbich  case  they  will  not  snffer  enther  party  to  de- 
termine the'  tenancy  even  at  the  end  of  the  year,  without  reasonalde 
Botioe  to  the  otiter,  which  is  generally  underetood  to  l)e  six  montluu 

An  estate  held  by  copy  of  court^roll,  or,  as  we  usually  call  it,  a 
topyhM^  waa,  in  its  cnrigin,  nothing  beftter  than  a  mere  estate  at 
will  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  has  loi^  be^i  notliing  but  a  name ; 
and  erery  copyhold  tenant  may  have,  so  far  as  the  custom  of  the 
manor  warrants,  any  other  of  the  estates  which  we  have  hitherto 
considered,  or  may  hereafter  consider,  and  hold  them  united  with 
this  customary  estate  at  will  He  may  be  tenan^  in  fee-simple,  in 
feo-tail,  for  life,  by  t^  courtesy,  in  dower,  for  years,  at  sufferance,  or 
on  condition :  subject,  however,  to  be  deprived  of  these  estates  upon 
the  concurrence  of  those  circumstances  which  the  will  of  the  lord,  as 
established  by  immemorial  custom,  has  declared  to  be  a  forfeiture 
or  determination  of  those  interests ;  as  in  some  manors  the  want  of 
issue  male,  in  others  the  catting  down  timber,  the  non-payment  of 
a  fine,  and  the  like. 

'  In  legal  parlance,  however,  copyhold  estates  are  still  ranked 
among  tenancies  at  will;  though  custom  has  established  a  per- 
manent property  in  the  oopyholders,  equal  to  that  of  the  lord  him- 
self, in  the  tenements  holden  of  the  manor.  And  the  law  has  prc^ 
vided  for  the  determination  of  this  mutual  will,  regulated  by  custom, 
in  its  own  way ;  by  providing  that  a  oc^yhold  tenure  may  be  put  an 
end  to,  by  a  grant  frmn  the  lord  of  the  freehold,  which  is  called 
€nfr(mchi6emeiity  the  tenant  by  this  means  becoming  seised  in 
common  socage  <^  the  lands ;  or  by  the  ec^yhoM  and  freehold  titles 
becoming  united  in  one  person,  whereupon  extinguishment  lakes 
place,  the  copyhold  interest  merging  in  the  superior  estate.  And  a« 
enfranchisement  is  now,  on  the  application  of  either  lord  or  tenant^ 
compulsory,  and  obtainable  on  terms  which,  in  case  of  dispute,  are 
fixed  by  tiie  Enclosure  commissioners  appointed  for  this  purpose 
by  statute,  these  tenancies  at  the  will  of  the  loid  will  in  course  of 
time  cease  to  exist. 

III.  An  estate  at  sufferances  is,  where  one  oomes  into  possession 
of  land  by  lawful  title,  but  keeps  it  afterwards  without  any  title 
at  all.  AJg,  if  a  man  takes  a  lease  for  a  year,  and,  after  the  year  is 
expired,  continues  to  hold  the  premises  without  any  fresh  lease  from 
the  owner  of  the  estate.  This  estate  may  be  destroyed  whenever 
the  true  owner  shall  make  an  actual  entry  on  the  lands  and  oust  the 
*  tenant ;  for  before  entry,  he  cannot  maintain  an  action  of  trespass 
against  the  tenant  by  sufferance,  as  he  might  against  a  stranger: 
and  ^e  reason  is,  because  the  tenant  being  once  in  by  a  lawful 
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tiUei  the  law  will  suppose  him  to  continue  upon  a  title  equally  law- 
.ful ;  unless  the  owner  of  the  land  by  some  public  and  avowed  act^ 
such  as  entry  is,  will  declare  his  continuance  to  be  wrongful.  By 
statute  2  Gea  IL  c  19,  a  tenant  wilfully  holding  over  after  the 
determination  of  the  term,  and  demand  of  possession  made  by  the 
landlord,  shall  pay  for  the  time  he  detains  the  lands,  double  their 
yearly  value;  and  a  tenant  having  given  notice  to  quit  not  deliver- 
ing up  the  possession  at  the  proper  time,  shall  pay  double  the  former 
rent;  so  that  tenancy  by  sufferance^  unless  with  the  tacit  consent 
of  the  owner,  is  almost  unknown. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  ESTATES  UPON  OOlTDITIOir. 


Offioes  forfdted  by  mis-user  or  non-user — ^Mortgages — -Equity  of  redemptioi 

Foreclosure — Power  of  sale. 

Besides  these  several  estates,  there  is  another  species,  estates  upon 
-condition^  which  I  have  reserved  till  the  last,  because  they  are  more 
.properly  qualifications  of  other  estates,  than  a  distinct  species  of 
themselves ;  seeing  that  any  quantity  of  interest,  a  fee,  a  freehold, 
or  a  term  of  years,  may  be  an  estate  upon  condition.  These  estates 
are  either: — I.  Estates  upon  condition  implied;  or,  IL  Estates  upon 
condition  expreased ;  under  which  last  may  be  included — 1.  Estates 
held  in  vadio,  gage,  or  pledge ;  2.  Estates  by  statute  merchant^  or 
9tatute  staple ;  3.  Estates  held  by  elegit, 

I.  Estates  upon  condition  implied  in  law,  are  where  a  grant  of  an 
estate  has  a  condition  annexed  to  it  inseparably  from  its  essence  and 
<x>nstitution,  although  no  condition  be  expr^sed  in  words.  As,  if 
a  grant  be  made  to.  a  man  of  an  office,  generally,  without  adding 
other  words,  the  law  tacitly  annexes  hereto  a  secret  condition,  that 
the  grantee  shall  duly  execute  his  office.  For  an  office,  either  public 
or  private,  may  be  forfeited  by  mts-user  or  non-user,  both  of  whioh 
are  breaches  of  this  implied  condition :  1.  By  mis-user,  or  abuse ; 
as  if  a  judge  takes  a  bribe,  or  a  park-keeper  kills  deer  without 
authority.  2.  By  non-user,  or  neglect ;  which  in  public  offices^  that 
concern  the  administration  of  justice,  or  the  commonwealth,  is  of 
itself  a  direct  and  immediate  cause  of  forfeiture ;  unless  some  special 
damage  is  proved  to  be  occasioned  thereby.  Franchises  also,  being 
regal  privileges  in  the  hands  of  a  subject,  are  held  to  be  granted  on  tho 
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flame  oonditicm  of  making  a  proper  use  of  them ;  and  therefore  they 
may  be  lost  and  forfeited,  like  offices,  either  by  abuse  or  by  neglect. 

IL  An  estate  on  condition  expressed  in  the  grant  itself  is  where 
an  estate  is  granted,  with  an  express  qualification  annexed,  whereby 
the  estate  granted  shall  either  commence,  be  enlarged,  or  be  defeated, 
upon  performance  or  breach  of  such  condition.  And  these  conditions 
are  either  precedent  or  subsequent.  Thus,  if  an  estate  be  limited  to 
A,  upon  his  marriage  with  B,  the  marriage  is  a  precedent  condition, 
and  till  that  happens,  no  estate  is  vested  in  A.  Or,  if  a  man  grant 
to  his  lessee  for  years,  that  upon  payment  of  a  hundred  marks  within 
the  term  he  shall  have  the  fee,  this  also  is  a  condition  precedent,  and 
the  fee-simple  passeth  not  till  the  hundred  marks  be  paid.  So,  if  a 
man  grant  an  estate,  reserving  to  himself  a  certain  rent ;  and  that  if 
such  rent  be  not  paid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  re-enter,  and 
avoid  the  estate:  in  this  case  the  grantee  and  his  heirs  have  an 
estate  upon  condition  subse^tientf  which  is  defeasible  if  the  condition 
be  not  strictly  performed. 

But  in  all  these  and  in  similar  cases,  so  long  as  the  condition 
remains  unbroken,  the  grantee  may  hold  the  estate.  Some  estates 
defeasible  upon  condition  subseg^uent^  require  however  a  more  peculiar 
notice.    Such  are, — 

1.  Estates  held  in  vadio,  in  gage,  or  pledge ;  as  where  a  man 
.borrows  of  another  a  specific  sum,  e.g^,  200^.,  and  grants  him  ati 
estate  in  fee,  on  condition  that  if  he,  the  mortgagor,  shall  repay  the 
.mortgagee  the  said  sum  of  200^.  on  a  certain  day,  that  then  the 
mortgagee  shall  reconvey  the  estate  to  the  mortgagor :  in  this  case, 
the  land  which  is  so  put  in  pledge,  is  by  law,  in  case  of  nonpay-  > 
ment  at  the  time  limited,  for  ever  dead  and  gone  from  the  mort- 
gagor ;  and  the  mortgagee's  estate  in  the  lands  is  then  no  longer 
conditional,  but  absolute. 

As  soon  as  the  estate  is  created,  the  mortgagee  may  immediately 
enter  on  the  lands ;  but  is  liable  to  be  dispossessed  upon  performance 
of  the  condition  by  payment  of  the  mortgage-money  at  the  day 
limited.  And  therdbre  the  usual  way  is  to  agree  that  the  mortgagor 
shall  hold  the  land  till  the  day  assigned  for  payment ;  when,  in  case 
of  fidhive,  whereby  the  estate  becomes  absolute,  the  mortgagee  may 
^nter  upon  it  and  take  possession,  without  any  possibility  at  law  of 
being  afterwards  evicted  by  the  mortgagor,  to  whom  the  land  is  now 
for  ever  dead.  But  here  the  courts  of  equity  interpose ;  and  though 
a  mortgage  be  forfeited,  and  the  estate  thus  absolutely  vested  in  the 
mortgagee,  yet  they  consider  the  real  value  of  the  tenements  com- 
^r«d  iwth  the  sum  borrowed.  And,  if  the  estate  be  of  greater 
value  than  the  sum  lent,  they  will  allow  the  mortgagor,  at  any  time 
within  twenty  years,  to  redeem  his  estate ;  paying  to  the  mortgagee 
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his  prindpalf  interest^  and  expenses.  This,  nasooable  advaatage  is 
called  the  Equity  </  Redemption :  and  enahles  a  mortga^r  to  oiU 
on  the  mortgagee,  who  has  possession  of  his  estate,  to  deliver  it 
hack  and  account  for  the  rents  and  profits  received,  on  payment  of 
his  whole  debt  and  interest  On  the  other  hand,  the  mortgagee 
may  eilher  compel  the  sale  of  the  estate,  in  order  to  get  the  whole 
of  his  money  immediately ;  or  else  call  upon  the  mortgagor  to  re- 
deem his  estate  presently,  or,  in  default  thereof^  to  he  for  ever  fore- 
closed from  redeeming  the  same;  that  Is,  to  lose  his  equity  of 
redemption,  without  possibility  of  recall.  And  in  modem  mort^iges 
it  is  accordingly  usual  to  give  the  mortgagee  a  power  of  sale, 
which  indeed  is  now,  unless  expressly  excluded.  Incident  to  eveiy 
mortgage,  whereby  he  may  realize  his  security  much  more  con- 
veniently than  by  a  foreclosure;  for  the  courts  of  equity  do  not 
interfere  with  the  exercise  of  such  powers,  the  mortgagee  being  only 
bound  to  account  for  the  residue  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  after 
paying  himself  principal,  interest,  and  the  expenses  of  the  sale.  Nor 
is  it  usual  for  mortgagees  to  take  possession  of  the  mortgaged  estate, 
unless  where  the  security  is  precarious  or  small;  or  where  the 
mortgagor  neglects  even  the  payment  of  interest :  when  the  mort- 
gagee is  frequently  obliged  to  bring  en  ejectment^  and  take  the  land 
into  his  own  hands.  But  after  payment  or  tender  by  the  mortgagor 
of  principal,  interest^  and  oost8»  the  tiiortgag^  cannot  mamtaiiii  an 
action  of  ejectment ;  but  may  be  oN&pelled  to  j^^oaign  his  atnmiam, 

2.  Estates  also  defeasible  on  condition  subsequent^  are  those  held 
by  statute  merehani  and  gtaiulte  staple^  which  were  securities  for 
money ;  the  one  entered  into  before  the  chief  magistrate  of  some 
trading  town,  pursuant  to  the  statute  of  13  Edw.  I.  de  mercatortbus; 
the  other  pursuant  to  the  statute  27  Edw.  III.,  c.  9,  before  the  maycr 
of  the  stajpie,  that  is  to  say,  the  grand  mart  for  the  principal  com- 
modities or  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  formerly  held  in  certain 
trading  towns,  from  whence  this  security  derived  ite  name.  Both 
have  Allien  into  entire  disuse. 

3.  An  estate  hy  degii  is  also  an  estate  upon  oondiitioa  «ti&M7t<enly 
created  by  operation  of  law,  iot  satisfactioQ  of  a  debt.  Foe  allter« 
plaintiff  has  obtained  judgment,  the  sheriff  will,  under  a  writ  of 
execution,  give  him  possession  of  the  defendant's  lands,  to  be  b]r 
him  enjoyed,  until  his  debt  and  damages  are  fully  paid ;  and  during 
the  time  he  so  holds  them,  he  is  called  tenant  by  degit  From  l^is 
it  would  seem  that  the  feudal  restraints  of  alienating  lands,  and 
charging  them  with  the  debts  of  the  ownec,  wei«  softened  mndi 
earlier,  and  much  more  effectually  i(x  the  benefit  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, than  for  any  other  consideraticxi. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OP  ESTATES  IN  POSSESSION,  REMAINDER,   AND  REVERSION. 

i.  Estates  in  possession.-^^II.  Estates  in  renurinder— Executoiy  devisee.— 
III.  Estates  in  reversion — ^Incidents  thereof-— Merger. 

We  aie  now  to  oonsider  estates  in  another  view;  viz.,  with  regard  to 
the  time  <f  their  enjoyment,  and  in  this  legal  way  they  may  be  re- 
garded as,  1,  in  posseMsum^  or,  2,  in  expectanctf :  and  of  expectancies 
there  are  two  sorts ;  one  created  by  the  act  of  the  parties,  called 
a  remainder ;  the  oiher  by  act  of  law,  and  called  a  reversion. 

I.  Of  estates  in  possession  there  is  little  or  nothing  peculiar  to 
1)6  observed.  All  the  estates  we  have  hitherto  spoken  of  are  of  this 
kind ;  for,  in  laying  down  general  rules,  we  usually  apply  them  to 
such  estates  as  are  then  actually  in  the  tenants'  possession. 

IL  An  jestate  in  remainder  may  be  defined  to  bet,  an  estate 
linxited  to  take  effect  and  be  enjoyed  after  another  estate  is  deter* 
mined.  As  if  a  man  seised  in  fee-simple  granteth  lands  to  A  for 
twenty  years,  and,  after  the  determination  of  the  said  term,  then  to 
B  and  his  heirs  for  ever :  here  A  is  tenant  for  years,  remainder  to 
B  in  fee.  In  the  first  place,  an  estate  for  years  is  created  or  carved 
out  of  the  fee,  and  given  to  A ;  and  the  residue  or  remainder  of  it  is 
given  to  Bw  But  both  these  interests  are  in  fact  only  one  estate ; 
the  present  term  of  years  and  the  remainder  afterwards,  when  added 
together,  being  equal  only  to  one  estate  in  fee.  They  are  indeed 
diSereat parts,  but  they  constitute  only  one  whole:  they  are  carved 
out  of  one  and  the  same  inheritanoe :  they  are  both  created,  and 
mfty  both  subsist,  together ;  the  one  in  possession,  the  other  in  ex- 
pectaficy. 

In  the  creation  of  a  remainder  by  deed  much  nicety  is  required ; 
but  it  is  not  within  our  scope  of  these  elementary  commentaries  to 
explain  the  particular  subtilties  and  refinements  into  which  this 
doctrine  of  ren^nders  has,  by  the  variety  of  cases  which  have 
oocurxed  in  the  course  of  many  centuries,  been  spun  out  and  sub- 
divided. I  must  not,  however,  omit,  that  in  devises  by  last  will, 
which  being  often  drawn  up  when  the  party  is  inops  consilii,  are 
always  more  favoured  in  construction  than  formal  deeds,  which  are 
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presumed  to  be  made  with  great  caution,  forethought,  and  advice, 
in  these  devises,  I  say,  remainders  may  be  created  in  some  measure 
contrary  to  the  first  rules  of  law :  though  our  lawyers  will  not  allow 
such  dispositions  to  'be  strictly  remainders;  but  call  them  by 
another  name,  that  of  exectUary  devises,  or  devises  hereafter  to  be 
executed. 

III.  An  estate  in  reversion  is  the  residue  of  an  estate  left  in  the' 
grantor,  to  commence  in  possession  after  the  determination  of  some 
particular  estate  granted  out  by  him.  As,  if  there  be  a  gift  in  tail, 
the  reversion  of  the  fee  is,  without  any  special  reservation,  vested  in 
the  donor  by  act  of  law :  and  so  also  the  reversion,  after  an  estate 
for  life,  years,  or  at  will,  continues  in  the  lessor.  For  the  fee-simple 
of  all  lands  must  abide  somewhere;  and  if  he,  who  was  before 
possessed  of  the  whole,  carves  out  of  it  any  smaller  estate,  and 
grants  it  away,  whatever  is  not  so  granted  remains  in  him.  A  re- 
veraion  is  never  therefore  created  by  deed  or  writing,  but  arises 
from  construction  of  law ;  a  remainder  can  never  be  limited,  unless 
by  either  deed  or  devise.  But  both  are  equally  transferable,  when 
.actually  vested,  being  both  estates  in  proisenti,  though  taking  effect 
in/uturo. 

The  usual  incidents  to  reversions  are  said  to  be  fealty  and  rent 
When  no  rent  is  reserved,  fealty  results  of  course,  as  an  incident 
quite  inseparable ;  and  may  be  demanded  as  a  badge  of  tenure,  or 
acknowledgment  of  superiority ;  being  frequently  the  only  evidence 
that  the  lands  are  holden  at  all.  Where  rent  is  reserved,  it  is  also 
incident,  though  not  inseparably  so,  to  the  reversion.  The  rent  may 
be  granted  away,  reserving  the  reversion ;  and  the  reversion  may  be 
granted  away,  reserving  the  rent ;  by  specicd  words  :  but  by  a  general 
grant  of  the  reversion,  the  rent  will  pass  with  it,  as  incident  thereunto, 
though  by  the  grant  of  the  rent  generally,  the  reversion  will  not  pass. 

Before  we  conclude  the  doctrine  of  remainders  and  reversions,  it 
may  be  proper  to  observe  that  whenever  a  greater  estate  and  a  iess 
coincide  and  meet  in  on^  and  the  same  person  without  any  inter- 
mediate estate,  the  less  is  immediately  annihilated ;  or  in  the  law 
phi*ase,  is  said  to  be  merged,  that  is,  sunk  or  drowned  in  the  greater. 
Thus  if  there  be  tenant  for  years,  and  the  reversion  in  fee-simple 
descends  to  or  is  purchased  by  him,  the  term  of  years  is  merged  in 
tlie  inheritance,  and  shall  never  exist  any  more.  But  they  must 
come  to  one  and  the  same  person  in  one  and  the^ame  right ;  thus, 
if  the  freehold  be  in  his  own  right,  and  he  has  a  term  in  right  of 
another,  en  auter  droit,  there  is  no  merger.  An  estate-tail,  it  raudt 
be  recollected,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule :  for  a  man  may  have  in 
his  own  tight  both  an  estate-tail  and  a  reversion  in  fee ;  and  the 
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estate-taii,  though  a  leas  estate,  shall  not  merge  in  the  fee,  bemg 
protected  and  preserved  from  merger  by  the  coDstmotiony  though 
not  by  the  express  words,  of  the  statute  De  Donis:  on  which, 
uidee(^  all  such  estates  depend  for  their  existence. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 


OF  ESTATES  IN  SEVERALTY,  JOINT-TENANCY,   OOPABCENARY, 

AND  COMMON. 

I,  Severalty.— —II.  Joint-tenancy — How  created — Its  properties  and  ind» 
dents — Survivorship.— III.  Coparcenary — Hoir  cieated — ^Its  incidents- 
How  dissolved. IV.  Tenancy  in  oooomon — How  created — ^lU  incidents 

— Partition. 

Estates,  considered  with  respect  to  the  number  and  connections  of 
their  owners,  whatever  be  their  nature,  and  whether  they  be  in 
possession  or  expectancy,  may  be  held  in  four  different  ways :  in 
severalty,  in  joint-tenancy,  in  coparcenary,  or  in  common. 

21.  He  that  holds  lands  or  tenements  in  severalty^  or  is  sole  tenant 
thereof^  is  he  that  holds  them  in  his  own  right  only,  without  any 
other  person  being  joined  or  connected  with  him  in  point  of  interest, 
during  his  estate  therein.  This  is  the  most  usual  way  of  holding  an 
«state ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  be  remarked  concerning  it, 
flinee  all  estates  are  supposed  .to  be  of  this  sort,  unless  where  they  are 
expressly  declared  to  be  otherwise. 

XL  An  estate  in  joint-tenancy  is  where  lands  or  tenements  are 
granted  to  two  or  more  persons,  to  hold  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  for 
life,  for  years,  or  at  wilL 

Its  creation  depends  on  the  wording  of  the  deed  or  devise  by  which 
the  tenants  claim  title ;  for  this  estate  can  only  arise  by  purchase  or 
grant,  that  is,  by  the  act  of  the  parties,  and  never  by  the  mere  act 
of  law.  Now,  if  an  estate  be  given  to  a  plurality  of  persons,  without 
adding  any  restrictive,  exclusive,  or  explanatory  words,  as  to  A  and  B  . 
and  their  heirs,  this  makes  them  immediately  join<>tenants  in  fee  of 
the  lands.  For  the  law  interprets  the  grant  so  as  to  make  all  parts 
of  it  take  effect,  which  can  only  be  done  by  creating  an  equal  estate 
in  them  both.  As,  therefore,  the  grantor  has  thus  united  their 
namesi  the  law  gives  them  a  thorough  union  in  all  other  respects. 
i'or, 

The  ftro^ertie^  of  a  joint  estate  are  derived  from  its  unity,  which 
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k  foarfold :  nnity  of  intently  maty  of  iiU€,  unity  of  Hm^  and  the 
unity  of  jKMseMtfm. 

Joint-tenants  must  have  one  and  the  same  iniereat.  One  esA* 
not  be  entitled  to  0ne  period  of  duration  or  quantity  cf  inteceet  in 
lands,  and  the  other  to  a  different;  one  cannot  be  tenant  for  life, and 
the  other  for  years ;  one  cannot  be  tenant  in  fee,  and  the  other  in 
taiL  They  must  also  have  an  unity  of  tiUe;  .their  estate  must  be 
created  by  one  and  the  same  act  Joint-tenancy  caimot  arise  by 
descent  or  act  of  law,  but  merely  by  purchase,  or  acquisition  by  the 
act  of  the  party ;  and,  unless  that  act  he  (me  and  the  same,  the  two 
tenants  would  have  different  titles ;  and  if  they  had  different  titles, 
there  would  be  no  jointure.  There  must  also  be  an  unity  of  time ; 
their  estates  must  be  vested  at  one  and  the  same  period,  as  well  as 
by  one  and  the  same  title.  As  in  case  of  a  present  estate  made  to 
A  and  B ;  or  a  remainder  in  fee  to  A  and  B  after  «  particular 
estate;  in  either  casl^A  and  6  are  joint-tenants  of  this  present 
estate,  or  this  vested  remainder.  Lastly,  in  joint-tenancy  there 
must  be  an  unity  o{  possession;  for  joint-tenants  are  said  to  be 
seised  per  my  H  per  tout,  by  the  fnoiety  and  hyaU:  that  is,  they 
each  of  them  have  the  entire  possesrioD,  as  wdl  ei  every  pared  as  of 
the  whole.  They  have  not,  one  of  them,  a  seisin  of  one-half  or 
moiety,  and  <^  other  of  it^e  other  moiety;  neither  can  one  be 
exclusively  seised  of  one  acre  and  his  comixmloii  of  another,  but  each 
has  an  undivided  moiety  of  the  who^  and  not  the  whole  of  an 
undivided  moiety. 

Upon  these  principles  depend  many  other  consequences  and  inci* 
dents  to  the  joint-tenants'  estate,  llius,  if  two  joint^tenants  let  a 
verbal  leaae  of  their  land,  reserving  rent  to  be  paid  to  one  of  them,  it 
shall  enure  to  both,  in  respect  of  i;he  joint  reversion ;  and  if  their 
lessee  surrenders  his  lease  to  one  of  them,  it  shall  enure  to  both, 
because  of  the  privity  of  their  estate.  In  all  actions  relating  to  their 
joint  estate,  one  joint-tenant  cannot  sue  or  be  sued  without  joining 
the  other.  I^either  can  one  joint-tenant  have  an  action  against  the 
other  for  trespass,  in  respect  of  his  land,  for  each  has  an  equal  right 
to  enter  on  any  part  of  it  Yet  if  any  waste  be  done,  which  tends  to 
the  destruction  of  the  inheritance,  one  joint-tenant  may  have  an 
action  of  waste  against  the  other.  So  the  one  may  maintain  a  suit 
Against  the  other  for  receiving  more  than  his  due  share  of  the  profits. 
And  so  one  joint-tenant  may  maintain  ejectment  against  the  other, 
if  he  can  show  any  actual  ouster,  as  if  one  were  to  retain  the  whole 
of  the  rents. 

From  the  same  principle  also  arises  another  incident  of  joint 
estates,  viz.,  suruivorship ;  by  which  the  tenancy,  upon  the  deceam 
of  any  of  the  joint-tenants,  remains  to  the  sarvivors,  and  at  length 
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^  the  iiMt  snTvivor,  wko  is  ihen  entitled  to  th«  whole  estate.  This 
right  is  called  by  our  ancient  authors  the  jus  accreseendi,  because  the 
right  upon  the  death  of  one  joint-tenant  aocumolates  and  increases 
to  the  survivors.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  no  survivorship 
of  a  capital,  or  a  stock  in  trade,  among  merchants  and  traders ;  for 
4\m  woxM.  be  ruinons  to  ihe  family  of  the  deceased  partner ;  and  it 
18  a  legal  maxini,  /us  aooreacendi  inter  mereatares  pre  hen^Usio  cam" 
mtereii  locum  nmi  heAet,  This  /us  acereacendi  also  ought  to  be 
•mutual,  and  therefore  neither  the  king,  nor  any  corporation,  can  be 
a  Joint-taumt  with  a  pdvate  person.  For  here  is  no  mutuality ; 
'the  private  pexson  has  not  even  the  remotest  chance  of  being  seised 
«f  the  entire^,  by  benefit  of  survivomhip,  for  the  king  ind  the 
•oorporatian  can  never  die. 

Joint-tenancy  may  be  destroyed  without  any  alienation,  by  merely 
disuniting  ^&  jsossessioji.  And,  therefore,  if  the  joint-tenants  agree 
to  part  their  lands,  and  hold  them  in  severalty,  they  are  no  longer 
]oint-tenants,  and  the  right  of  survivorship  is  at  once  destroyed.  At 
common  law  all  the  joint-tenants  might  agree  to  make  partition  of 
the  lands,  though  one  of  them  could  not  compel  the  others  so  to  do ; 
but  a  partition  may  now  be  enforced  by  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  or 
effected  much  more  easily  and  expeditiously  through  the  medium  of 
fhe  Inclosure  Commissioners.  The  joint-tenancy  may  also  be 
destroyed  by  destroying  the  unity  of  tiUe;  as  if  one  joint-tenant 
conveys  his  estate  to  a  third  person:  here  the  join^-tenancy  is 
severed,  and  turned  into  tenancy  in  common ;  for  the  grantee  and 
the  remaining  joint-tenant  hold  by  different  titles,  though,  till  par- 
tition made,  the  unity  of  possession  continues.  Joint-tenancy  may 
also  be  destroyed  by  destroying  the  unity  of  interest.  And  therefore, 
if  there  be  two  joint-tenants  for  life,  and  the  inheritance  is  purchased 
by  or  descends  upon  either,  it  is  a  severance  of  the  jointure.  80  that 
when,  by  any  act  or  event,  different  interests  are  created  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  estate,  or  they  are  held  by  dififerent  titles,  or  if 
merely  the  possession  is  separated,  so  that  the  tenants  have  no  longer 
these  four  indispensable  properties,  a  sameness  ot  interest,  ayd 
imdivided  possession,  a  title  vesting  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and 
by  one  and  the  same  aet  or  grant,  the  jointure  is  instantly  dissolved ; 
which  in  general  it  is  advantageous  1»  effect,  since  thereby  the  right 
of  survivorship  is  taken  away,  and  each  may  transmit  his  own  part 
to  his  own  heirs. 

IIL  An  estate  held  in  isoparoenarff  is  where  lands  of  inheritanoe 
descend  fiom  the  ancestor  to  two  or  more  persons.  It  arises  either 
by  common  law  or  particular  custom.  By  common  law :  as  where 
a  person  seised  in  fee-simple,  or  in  fee-tail  dies,  and  his  next  heirs 
jue  tvo  or  matt  females;  in  this  case  they  shall  all  inherit  as  will 
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be  more  fully  shown  hereafter;  and  these  coheirs  are  then  called 
copareetier$,  or,  for  brevity,  parceners  only.  Parceners  by  particalar 
custom  are  where  lands  descend,  as  in  gavelkind,  to  ail  the  males  im 
equal  degree.  And,  in  either  of  these  cases,  all  the  parceners  put 
together  make  but  one  heir,  and  have  but  one  estate  among  them. 

The  properties  a(  parceners  are  in  some  respects  like  those  of  joini^ 
tenants,  they  having  the  same  unities  of  interest,  titley  and  possession. 
They  may  sue  and  be  sued  jointly  for  matters  relating  to  their  owa 
lands,  and  they  cannot  have  an  action  of  trespass  against  each  other. 
But  they  differ  from  joint-tenants,  in  that  they  are  excluded  from 
maintaining  an  action  of  waste.  Parceners  also  differ  from  joint- 
tenants  in  four  other  points:— L  They  always  claim  by  descent^ 
whereas  joint-tenants  always  claim  by  purchase.  2.  There  is  no 
unity  of  time  necessary ;  for  if  a  man  has  two  daughters,  to  whom 
his  estate  descends,  and  one  dies  before  the  other,  the  surviving 
daughter  and  the  heir  of  the  other,  or,  when  both  are  dead,  their 
two  heirs,  are  still  parceners.  3.  Parceners,  though  they  have  an 
unity f  have  not  an  entirety  of  interest.  They  are  properly  entitled 
each  to  the  whole  of  a  distinct  moiety,  and  of  course  there  is  no  jus 
accrescendif  or  survivorship,  between  them ;  for  each  part  descends 
severally  to  their  respective  heirs,  though  the  unity  of  possession 
continues.  And  as  long  as  the  lands  continue  in  a  course  of  descent^ 
and  united  in  possession,  so  long  are  the  tenants  therein,  whether 
male  or  female,  called  parceners.  But  if  the  possession  be  onc^ 
severed  by  partition,  they  are  no  longer  parceners,  but  tenants  in 
severalty ;  or  if  one  parcener  aliens  her  share,  though  no  partition  be 
made,  then  are  the  lands  no  longer  held  in  coparcenary,  but  in 
common. 

Parceners  are  so  called  because  they  were  always  obliged  to  make 
partition,  which  joint-tenants  were  not;  and  if  this  was  not  done 
voluntarily,  it  might  be  compulsorily,  as  it.is  now  often  effected,  by 
a  bill  in  equity.  There  are  some  things,  however,  in  their  nature 
impartible.  The  mansion-house  and  common  of  estovers  shall  not 
be  divided ;  but  the  eldest  sister,  if  she  pleases,  shall  have  them,  and 
make  the  others  a  reasonable  satisfaction  in  other  parts  of  the 
inheritance :  or,  if  that  cannot  be,  then  they  shall  have  the  profits 
of  the  thing  by  turns,  and  in  the  same  manner  they  take  an 
advowson. 

The  estate  in  coparcenary  may  be  dissolved,  either  by  partition, 
which  disunites  the  possession ;  by  alienation  of  one  parcener,  which 
disunites  the  title,  and  may  disunite  the  interest ;  or  by  the  whole  at 
last  descending  to  and  vesting  in  one  single  person,  which  brings  it 
to  an  estate  in  severalty. 

IV.  Tenants  in  common  are  such  as  hold  by  several  and  distinct 
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titlefl^  but  by  unity  of  possessioQ ;  because  none  knoweth  his  own 
•eyeraliy,  and  therefore  they  all  occupy  promiflcuoualy.  This 
tenancy,  therefore,  happens  where  there  is  a  unity  of  possession 
merely,  but  perhaps  an  entire  disunion  of  interest,  of  title,  and  of 
time.  For  if  there  be  two  tenants  in  common  of  lands,  one  may 
hold  his  part  in  fee-simple,  the  other  in  tail,  or  for  life ;  so  that 
there  is  no  necessary  unity  of  interest :  one  may  hold  by  descent,  the 
other  by  purchase ;  or  the  one  by  purchase  from  A,  the  other  by 
purchase  from  B  $  so  that  there  is  no  unity  of  title :  one's  estate 
may  have  been  vested  fifty  years,  the  other's  but  yesterday ;  so  there 
is  no  unity  of  time.  The  only  unity  there  is,  is  that  of  possession ; 
and  for  this  Littleton  gives  the  true  reason,  because  no  man  can 
certainly  tell  whibh  part  is  his  own :  otherwise  even  this  would  be 
soon  destroyed. 

Tenancy  in  common  may  be  created  by  the  destruction  of  the  two 
other  estates,  jdint-tenanoy  and  coparcenary,  or  by  special  limitation 
in  a  deed.  By  dv'tstruction,  I  mean  such  destruction  as  does  not 
sever  the  unity  of  possession,  but  only  the  unity  of  title  or  interest : 
as,  if  one  of  the  two  joint-tenants  in  fee  aliens  his  estate  for  the  life 
of  the  alienee,  the  alienee  and  the  other  joint-tenant  are  tenants  in 
common ;  for  they  now  hkve  several  titles,  the  other  joint-tenant  by 
the  original  grant,  the  alienee  by  the  new  alienation ;  and  they  also 
have  several  interests,  the  former  joint-tenant  in  fee-simple,  the 
alienee  for  his  own  liie  only.  So,  if  one  of  two  parceners  aliens,  the 
alienee  and  the  remaining  parcener  are  tenants  in  common,  because 
they  hold  by  different  titles,  the  parcener  by  descent,  the  alienee  by 
purchase.  In  short,  whenever  an  estate  in  joint-tenancy  or  copar- 
cenary is  dissolved,  it  is  turned  into  a  tenancy  in  common. 

A  tenancy  in  common  may  also  be  created  by  express  limitation 
in  a  deed :  but  here  care  must  be  taken  not  to  insert  words  which 
imply  a  joint  estate ;  and  then  if  lands  be  given  tp  two  or  more,  and 
it  "be  not  joint-tenancy,  it  must  be  a  tenancy  in  common.  But  the 
law  is  apt  in  its  constructions  to  favour  joint-tenancy  rather  than 
tenancy  in  common,  because  the  services  issuing  from  land,  as  rent 
&a,  are  not  divided,  nor  the  entire  services,  as  fealty,  multiplied,  by 
joint^tenancy,  as  they  must  necessarily  be  upon  a  tenancy  in  oom« 
mon ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  usual  as  well  as  the  safest  way,  when  a 
tenancy  in  common  is  meant  to  be  created,  to  add  express  words  of 
exclusion  as  well  as  description,  and  limit  the  estate  to  A  and  B,  to 
hold  OB  tenants  in  common  and  not  cu  joint- tenants. 

As  to  the  incidents  attending  a  tenancy  in  common :  tenants  in 
common,  like  joint-tenants,  are  compellable  by  bill  in  equity  to 
make  partition  of  their  lands ;  yet  there  is  no  survivorship  between 
them,  as  properly  they  take  distinct  moieties  of  the  estate.  The 
other  incidents  are  such  as  merely  arise  from  the  unity  of  possession^ 
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and  aro  therefore  the  same  as  appertain  to  joint^enaats  merely  upon' 
that  aooennt :  anoh  as  bemg  liable  to  lectprooal  actions  of  waste,  and 
to  account  for  the  property ;  and  if  one  actually  turns  the  other  oul} 
of  possession,  an  aetion  of  ejeetment  will  lie  agunst  him.  But,  as  for 
other  incidents  of  joint>tenants,  which  arise  frcHU  the  privity  of  tiHe, 
or  the  union  and  entirety  of  interest,  such  as  joining  or  heing  jometf 
in  actions,  unless  in  the  case  where  some  entire  or  indivisible  t^ing 
is  to  be  leoovered,  these  are  not  api^icable  to  tenantv  in  common,- 
whose  interests  are  distinct,  and  whose  titles  are  not  joint  but  sevens* 
It  follows  that  tenancies  in  common  can  only  be  dksdlwd  two  ways ; 
1.  By  uniting  all  the  interests  in  one  tenant,  which  brings  the  whole 
to  one  severalty.  2.  By  making  partition  between  the  severaF 
tenants  in  common,  which  gives  ^m  all  respective  severalties. 
And  this  finishes  our  inquiries  with  respect  to  ihe  nature'  o!^ 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  TITLE.  TO  THINGS  BEAL« 

Eflfect  of  pMBewkm— Right  of  posBeBslon— Soaroeof  title    Otatnte  of  limltatioiif 

— AdVK>wsoii». 

Tbz  foregoing  chapters  having  been  principally  employed  in  defining 
the  nature  of  things  real,  in  describing  the  temirea  by  which  they, 
may  be  holden,  and  in  distinguishing  the  several  kinds  of  estate  or 
interest  that  may  be  had  therein,  I  come  now  to  coosider,  lastly^ 
the  title  to  things  real,  with  the  manner  of  acquiring  and  losing  it. 

The  lowest  kind  of  title  consiists  in  the  mere  naked  possesgion,  or 
actual  occupation  of  the  estate,  without  any  apparent  right  to  hold 
and  continue  such  possession.  This  may  happen  when  one  man 
invades  the  possession  of  another,  and  by  force  or  surprise  turns  him' 
out  of  the  occupation  of  his  lands ;  or  it  may  happen  when,  after  the 
death  of  the  ancestor  and  before  the  entry  of  the  heir,  or  after  the 
death  of  a  particular  tenant  and  before  the  entry  of  him  in  remainder 
or  reversion,  a  stranger  contrives  to  get  xx)ssession,  and  keeps  out  hnn 
that  had  a  right  to  enter.  In  all  which  cases,  and  many  others  thaf 
might  be  suggested,  the  wrongdoer  has  a  mere  jxxssesstbn,  which  the 
rightful  owner  may  put  an  end  to,  by  the  appropriate  legal  remedies. 
But  till  some  act  be  done  by  the  r%htf\il  owner  to  assert  his  title, 
siich  actual  possession  is  primd  facte  evidence  of  a  legal  title  in  thr 
possessor. 
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TooooBtllatoft  goodnd  pnfeol  titla  aometliiog  note  It  neoeaeary, 
imiielj,  the  r^  of  potiemion,  which  may  xeaid«  in  one  man,  whilo 
the  aetaal  poMeffton  is  m  anotheK.  For  if  a  man  he  kajyt  out  of 
poflfeanoQ,  though  the  meUud  fommaoa  he  loft»  yet  he  haa  atill 
remaiixiiig  in  hhoi  the  righi  of  poaaeawon;  atid  thia  right  he  may 
eauvt  wheaerer  he  thioka  pioger,  hy  tmning  the  intruder  out  of  that 
oocapaocy  which  he  haa  lo  illegally  gained.  Yet  if  he  omit  to  do  go 
within  the  time  fixed  hy  1aw»  the  intruder  may  imperceptibly  gain 
an  actual  dghi  of  postesaion,  which  ia  in  itself  perfect  and  complete, 
ao  that  no  further  remedy  remaina. 

By  our  old  law^  if  a  man  waa  turned  out  of  poeeewion,  the 
intruder  thereby  gained  what  waa  called  a  mere  naked  poaseaBion, 
and  the  owner  atill  retained  the  right  (f  posBession  and  rigki  of  pro-' 
perty.  If  the  intruder  died,  and  the  landa  descended  to  hia  son,  the 
son  gained  an  apparent  right  of  poesetelon,  but  the  owner  atill  retained 
the  actual  right  both  of  poeeeemon  and  property.  If  he  acquiesced, 
howerer,  Ibr  thirty  years  without  br^gmg  any  acticm  to  recover 
poasession  of  the  land,  the  son  gained  the  actual  right  cf  poeteeBUm^ 
and  the  owner  retained  nothing  but  the  mere  right  (/property.  And 
eren  thia  ri^t  d  pioperty  failed,  or  at  leaat  became  without  remedy, 
imlesa  pursued  within  the  space  of  sixty  years.  And  hence  it 
loHowed  that  one  man  might  have  the  pometoion,  another  the  right 
ef  pontnUmy  and  a  third  the  right  of  property.  But  the  Uw  now 
reccgnisea  only  ^^pottenUm^  and  right  of  poeeemkm,  ignoring  alto* 
gather  any  right  of  property  ^  aa  distinct  from  these  symbds  of  owner- 
ship. To  an  explanation  of  thia  modem  law,  I  shall  accordingly, 
9»  much  aa  possibly  confine  myself;  and  tiie  student  will,  I  think, 
consider  me  fully  justified  in  thia  course,  when  he  observes  that 
the  great  change  I  allude  to,  waa  eflected  upwards  of  forty  years  ago 
by  the  statute  3  4ip  4  Will  IT*  c  27.  Thia  atatute  provides  that, 
at  the  determination  of  the  period  which  it  limita,  the  right  and 
tide  of  the  person,  who  might  within  that  time  have  pursued  hia 
remedy  for  the  recovery  of  hia  property,  ahdU  he  extinguiehed ;  and 
its  great  fSeature  and  chief  effect  therefore  is,  to  make  right  dependent 
Cfapomemonf  by  limiting  the  period  within  which  that  right  can  be 
asserted  to  twenty  years  from  the  time  at  which  the  right  of  the 
^aimant  first  accrued 

Thia  right  ia  defied  to  have  fiiat  accrued  when  the  person  who 
ehums  the  land,  or  acnne  person  through  whom-  he  dainus  waa  di^ 
poueuedf  or  discontinued  his  possession  or  receipt  of  rent»  in  case  he 
waa  previously  in  posseasion;  but  aa  thia  limitation  might  produce 
hardship  in  cases  where  the  person  entitled  laboured  under  disability 
at  the  time  of  hia  right  accruing,  infanta,  women  under  coverture, 
idiots,  lunatics  or  persons  of  unsound  mind,  and  those  who  were  abroad 
beyond  seas^  have  ten  yeara  further  allowed  them,  from  the  time 
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of  their  oeasing  to  be  under  their  fierend  digalnlitieB.  To  prereiit^ 
however,  the  title  of  an  actual  possessor  being  thereby  held  too  long 
in  suspense,  the  extreme  period  oi  forty  yean  is  fixed,  beyond  whick 
no  person,  whether  under  disabili^  or  no,  is  permitted  to  have  any 
remedy ;  so  that  if  a  right  accrue  to  a  person  under  disability,  w1k> 
ooiitinues  so  during  the  whole  forty  years  from  the  time  of  such 
accruer,  he  is  wholly  barred. 

As  to  advowsons,  being  a  pecular  species  of  property,  a  longer 
period  is  fixed,  during  which  the  right  to  them  may  be  recovered ; 
namely,  either  sixty  years,  or  the  duration  of  three  successive 
incumbencies.  But  here  also  the  extreme  period  of  a  hundred  years 
i8  fixed,  beyond  which,  although  the  time  may  have  been  covered  by 
k'Hs  than  throe  incumbencies,  as  may  very  possibly  happen,  no 
remedy  remains  to  the  person  claiming. 

As  a  general  rule,  then,  the  possession  of  land  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  without  payment  of  rent,  or  acknowledgment  of  the 
title  of  any  other  person,  for  such  acknowledgment,  if  given  in 
writing,  converts  the  possession  of  the  tenant  into  the  possession  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  acknowledgment  is  given,  constitutes  a 
sure  and  sufficient  title.  And,  therefore,  where  the  overseer  of  a 
parish  let  a  person  into  possession  of  a  cottage,  a  part  of  the  parish 
property,  at  the  rent  of  Is.  6d.  a-week,  to  quit  at  a  month's  notice^ 
and  the  tenant  remained  for  twenty  years  without  paying  rent  or 
making  any  acknowledgment,  his  title  was  held  to  be  unassailable. 
In  this  case  bare  possession  had,  by  effluxion  of  time,  matured  into  a 
right  of  property,  which  constituted  a  complete  title  against  all  tha 
world. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  TITLE  BY  DESCENT, 

Heirs  apparent  and  presamptive. — Lineal  descent— Male  soooeasion-— Femsle 
roocession— Succession  per  f^tTMs— CoUateFsl  ouooeasion— Half-Uood^ 
Canons  of  descent. 

We  are  next  to  consider  the  several  manners  in  which  real  pr<h 
petty  may  be  lost  and  acquired ;  and  these  are,  by  our  law,  reduced 
to  two :  descent,  where  the  title  is  vested  in  a  man  by  the  single 
operation  of  law ;  and  purchase,  where  the  title  is  vested  in  him  by 
his  own  act  or  agreement. 
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Descent,  or  hereditary  sucoession,  is  the  title  whereby  a  man  on 
the  death  of  his  ancestor  acquires  his  estate  by  right  of  representa- 
tion, as  his  heir-«t-law.  An  heir,  therefore,  is  he  upon  whom  the  law 
casts  the  estate  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  ancestor :  and  an 
estate,  so  descending  to  the  heir,  is  in  law  called  the  inheritance. 
The  doctrine  of  descent  is  accordingly  a  point  of  the  highest  import- 
ance ;  and  is  indeed  the  principal  object  of  the  laws  of  real  property 
in  England.  For  all  the  rules  relating  to  purchases,  whereby  the 
legal  course  of  descents  is  altered,  perpetually  refer  to  this  settled 
law  of  inheritance,  as  a  datum  or  first  principle  universally  known, 
and  upon  which  their  subsequent  limitations  are  to  work.  In  order 
therefore,  to  treat  a  matter  of  this  consequence  the  more  clearly,  I 
shall  lay  aside  such  matters  as  tend  to  breed  embarrassment  and 
confusion  in  our  inquiries,  and  confine  myself  entirely  to  this  one 
object  I  shall,  therefore,  pass  over  the  division  of  descents  into  those 
by  custom,  statvie,  and  commcn  law:  for  descents  by  particular 
custom^  as  in  gavelkind,  and  borough-english,  have  been  already 
touched  upon ;  and  descents  by  the  statute  De  Bonis,  have  also  been 
mentioned ;  and  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  common  law  doctrine 
of  descents,  as  modified  by  the  statute  3  &  4  WilL  lY.  c.  106,  which 
is  now  the  law  of  inheritance  in  England. 

Before,  however,  I  proceed  to  an  enumeration  of  our  modem  rules 
or  canons  of  inheritance,  I  must  explain  that  they  operate  upon  no 
descent  which  took  place  previous  to  the  first  day  of  January,  1834. 
When,  therefore,  an  heir  is  to  be  sought  for  a  succession  which 
opened  up  previously  to  that  date,  the  old  rules  of  inheritance  must 
be  ooASulted;  and  to  some  of  these  I  must  shortly  allude,  partly  on 
that  account,  and  partly  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the 
more  readily  the  alterations  which  the  legislature  has  thought  fit 
to  make  therein. 

It  must  first  be  observed,  then,  that  by  law  no  inheritance  can 
Test,  nor  can  any  person  be  the  actual  complete  heir  of  another,  till 
the  ancestor  is  previously  dead.  Nemo  est  haeres  viventis.  Before 
that  time  the  person  who  is  next  in  the  line  of  succession  is  called  an 
heir  apparent,  or  heir  presumptive.  Heirs  apparent  are  such  whose 
right  of  inheritance  is  indefeasible,  provided  they  outlive  the  ances- 
tor; as  the  eldest  son,  who  must  be  heir  to  the  father  whenever  he 
happens  to  die.  Heirs  presumptive  are  such  who,  if  the  ancestor 
should  die  immediately,  would  in  the  present  circumstances  of  things 
be  his  heirs ;  but  whose  right  of  inheritance  may  be  defeated  by  the 
contingency  of  some  nearer  heir  being  bom :  as  a  brother,  or  nephew, 
whose  presumptive  succesgion  may  be  destroyed  by  the  birth  of  a 
child ;  or  a  daughter,  whose  present  hopes  may  be  hereafter  cut  off 
by  the  birth  of  a  son.  Nay,  even  if  the  estate  has  descended,  by  the 
death  of  the  owner,  to  such  brother,  or  nephew,  or  daughter;  in  the 

X 
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former  oases,  the  estate  shall  be  divested  and  taken  away  by  the 
birth  of  a  posthumous  ohild ;  and,  in  the  latter,  it  shall  also  be 
totally  divested  by  the  birth  of  a  posthumous  son. 

Now,  it  was  formerly  a  rule  of  law,  that  no  person  could  be  pro- 
perly such  an  ancestor,  as  that  an  inheritance  could  be  derived  from 
him,  unless  he  had  had  actual  seisin  of  the  lands,  either  by  his  own 
entry,  or  by  the  possession  of  his  own  or  his  ancestor's  lessee,  or  by 
receiving  rent  The  law  required  this  notoriety  of  possession,  as 
evidence  that  the  ancestor  had  that  property  in  himself  which  was 
to  be  transmitted  to  his  heir ;  and  he  was  not  accounted  an  ancestor, 
therefore,  who  had  had  only  a  bare  right  or  title  to  enter  or  be  other- 
wise  seised.  The  seisin  therefore  of  any  person,  thus  understood, 
made  him  the  root  or  stock,  from  which  all  future  inheritance  by 
right  of  blood  was  to  be  derived,  seisina  facit  stipitem.  The  right 
was  not  regarded,  until  by  the  statute  I  have  mentioned  the  rule  was 
altered,  and  the  person  last  entitled  to  the  land  was  made  the  root  of 
descent. 

Under  the  old  law,  agadn,  when  a  person  died  seised,  the  inherit- 
anoe  first  went  to  his  issue.  Thus,  if  there  were  Geoffrey,  John,  and 
Matthew,  grandfather,  father,  and  son;  and  John  purchased  lands, 
and  died ;  Matthew  succeeded  him  as  heir ;  but  in  no  case  whatever 
could  the  grandfather  Geoffrey  do  so.  The  land  could  never  ascend, 
but  was  rather  allowed  to  escheat  to  the  lord ;  the  rule  being,  1, 
that  inheritances  should  lineally  descend  to  the  issue  of  the  person 
who  last  died  acttwXly  seised^  in  infinitum;  but,  2,  should  never 
lineally  ascend.  So  far  as  it  i»  affirmative  and  relates  to  lineal 
descents,  this  rule  is  almost  universally  adopted  by  all  nations.  But 
the  negative  branch,  or  total  exclusion  of  parents  and  all  lineal 
ancestors  from  succeeding  to  the  inheritance  of  their  offspring,  was 
peculiar  to  our  own  laws ;  and  after  being  long  and  loudly  censured, 
as  absurd  and  derogating  from  the  maxims  of  natural  justice,  was 
entirely  abrogated.  Two  ancient  rules  of  law  have,  therefore,  yields 
to  what  I  venture  now  to  call  the  modem  canons  of  descent,  viz. : — 

L  "  Descent  shall  be  traced  from  the  purchaser ;  the  person  last 
**  entitled  being  considered  to  have  been  the  purchaser,  unless  he  be 
"  proved  to  have  inherited." 

II.  **  Inheritances  shall  lineally  descend  t&  the  issue  of  the  pur- 
chaser." 

The  next  three  canons  of  descent  are  the  same  as  the  old  rules  of 
law,  viz. : — 
IIL  ^  The  male  issue  shall  be  admitted  before  the  female.'' 

Thus  sons  shall  be  admitted  before  daughters;  or,  as  our  male 
lawgivers  have  somewhat  uncomplaisantly  expressed  it^  the  worthiest 
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of  blood  shall  be  preferred ;  a  preference  entirelj  agreeable  to  the 
law  of  BuccessioQ  among  the  Jews,  and  also  among  the  states  of 
Greece,  or  at  least  among  the  Athenians ;  but  totally  unknown  to 
the  laws  of  Bome,  and  which  seems  to  have  arisen  entirely  from  the 
feudal  law.  For  though  our  British  ancestors,  the  Welsh,  appear  to 
have  given  a  preference  to  males,  yet  our  Danish  predecessors  who 
succeeded  them  seem  to  have  made  no  distinction  of  sexes,  but  to 
have  admitted  all  the  children  at  once  to  the  inheritance.  This 
preference  may  probably  be  a  branch  of  that  imperfect  system  of 
feuds,  which  obtained  here  before  the  Conquest  The  true  reason  of 
it  must  be  deduced  from  feudal  principles :  for  no  female  could  ever 
succeed  to  a  proper  feud,  being  incapable  of  performing  those  military 
services,  for  the  sake  of  which  that  system  was  established.  But 
our  law  does  not  extend  to  a  total  exclusion  of  females,  as  the  Salic 
law,  and  others,  where  feuds  were  most  strictly  retained:  it  only 
postpones  them  to  males;  for,  though  daughters  are  excluded  by 
sons,  yet  they  succeed  before  any  collateral  relations ;  our  law,  like 
that  of  the  Saxon  feudists  before  mentioned,  thus  steering  a  middle 
course  between  the  absolute  rejection  of  females,  and  the  putting 
them  on  a  footing  with  males. 

IV.  **  Where  there  are  two  or  more  males,  in  equal  degree,  the 
^  eldest  only  shall  inherit ;  but  the  females  all  together." 

This  right  of  primogeniture  in  males  seems  anciently  to  have  only 
obtained  among  the  Jews,  in  whose  constitution  the  eldest  son  had 
a  double  portion  of  the  inheritance.  The  Greeks,  the  Bomans,  the 
Britons,  the  Saxons,  and  even  originally  the  feudists,  divided  the 
lands  equally;  some  among  all  the  children  at  large,  some  among 
the  males  only.  But  when  the  emperors  began  to  create  honorary 
feuds,  or  titles  of  nobility,  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve 
their  dignity,  to  make  them  impartible,  and  in  consequence  de- 
scendible to  the  eldest  son  alone ;  who  thus  began  to  succeed  to  the 
whole  of  the  lands  in  all  military  tenures :  and  in  this  condition  the 
feudal  constitution  was  established  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
.  Socage  estates  frequently  descended  to  all  the  sons  equally,  so 
lately  as  when  Glanvil  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  and  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Mirror,  as  a  part  of  our  ancient  constitution,  that 
knights'  fees  should  descend  to  the  eldest  son,  and  socage  fees  should 
be  partible  among  the  male  children.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III., 
however,  we  find  by  Bracton,  that  socage  lands,  in  imitation  of  lands 
in  chivalry,  had  almost  entirely  fallen  into  the  right  of  succession  by 
primogeniture,  as  the  law  now  stands :  except  in  Kent,  where  they 
gloried  in  the  preservationoftheir  ancient  gavelkind  tenure,  of  which 
a  principal  branch  was  the  joint  inheritance  of  all  the  sods;  and, 
except  in  some  particular  manors  and  townships,  where  their  local 

I  2 
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costoms  oontintied  their  descent  sometimes  to  all,  sometimes  to  the 
youngest  son  only,  or  in  other  more  singular  methods  of  succession. 

Ab  to  the  females,  they  are  still  left  as  they  were  by  the  ancient 
law :  for  they  were  all  equally  incapable  of  performing  any  personal 
servioe ;  and,  therefore,  one  main  reason  of  preferring  the  eldest  ceas- 
ing, such  preference  would  have  been  injurious  to  the  rest.  How- 
ever, the  suooession  by  primogeniture,  even  among  females,  took 
place  as  to  the  inheritance  of  the  crown.  And  the  right  of  sole 
succession,  though  not  of  primogeniture,  was  also  established  with 
respect  to  female  dignities  and  titles  of  honour.  For,  if  a  man  holds 
an  earldom  to  him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  and  dies,  leaving  only 
daughters ;  the  eldest  shall  not  of  course  be  countess,  but  the  dignily 
is  in  suspense  or  abeyance  till  the  crown  shall  declare  its  pleasure ; 
for  the  sovereign  being  the  fountain  of  honour,  may  confer  it  on  which 
of  them  he  pleases. 

V.  "  The  lineal  descendants,  in  infinitum,  of  any  person  deceased 
**  shall  represent  their  ancestor  :  that  is,,  shall  stand  in  the  same  place 
^  as  the  person  himself  would  have  done,  had  he  been  living." 

Thus,  the  child,  grandchild,  or  great-grandchild,  either  male  or 
female,  of  the  eldest  son,  succeeds  before  the  younger  son,  and  so  in 
infinitum.  And  these  representatives  shall  take  neither  more  nor 
less,  but  just  so  much  as  their  principals  would  have  done ;  which  is 
called  succession  per  stirpes,  according  to  the  roots. 

This  mode  of  representation  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
double  preference  given  by  ouj  law,  first  to  the  male  issue,  and  next 
to  the  first-bom  among  the  males.  For»  if  all  the  children  of  three 
deceased  sisters  were  to  claim  the  grandfather's  estate,  per  capita^ 
without  any  respect  to  the  stocks  from  whence  they  sprang,  and 
those  children  were  partly  male  and  partly  female ;  iJien  the  eldest 
male  among  them  would  exclude  n<^  only  his  own  brethren  and 
sisters,  but  all  the  issue  of  the  other  two  daughters ;  or  else  the  law 
in  this  instance  must  be  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  depart  from  the 
preference  which  it  constantly  gives  to  the  males,  and  the  first-bom, 
among  persons  in  equal  degree.  Whereas,  by  dividing  the  inheri- 
tance according  to  the  roots,  or  stirpes,^  the  rule  of  descent  is  kept 
uniform :  the  issue  of  the  eldest  son  excludes  all  others,  as  the  son 
himself  if  living,  would  have  done ;  but  the  issue  of  two  daughters 
divide  the  inheritance  between  them,  provided  their  mothers,  if 
living,  would  have  done  the  same :  and  among  these  several  issues, 
or  representatives  of  the  respective  roots,  the  same  preference  to 
males  and  the  same  right  of  primogeniture  obtain,  as  would  have 
obtained  at  the  first  among  the  roota  themselves. 

The  ren^ining  canons  of  descent  apply  to  collateral  succession ;  in 
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respect  of  which  the  modern  differ  in  two  main  respects  from  the 
anqient  rules  of  inheritance.  The  first  point  of  difference,  and  one 
that  has  been  already  touched  upon,  relates  to  the  lineal  succession 
of  parents,  and  other  ancestors ;  the  second  to  the  succession  of  relatives 
by  the  halfy  in  default  of  those  related  by  the  whde  blood  to  the 
person  last  entitled  to  the  inheritance.  It  will  be  necessary  to  preface 
a  few  observations  on  the  old  rule,  which  still,  as  we  have  seen, 
affects  descents  that  took  place  previously  to  the  year  1834, — ^  that, 
**  on  failure  of  lineal  descendants  or  issue,  of  the  person  last  seised, 
"  the  inheritance  shall  descend  to  his  collateral  relations,  being  of  the 
**  blood  of  the  first  purchaser;  subject  to  the  three  preceding  rules." 
If,  then,  Geoffrey  Stiles  purchased  land,  and  it  descended  to  John 
Stiles  his  son,  and  John  died  seised  thereof  without  issue ;  whoever 
succeeded  to  this  inheritance  must  have  been  of  the  blood  of  Geoffrey 
the  first  purchaser,  he  who  first  acquired  the  estate,  whether  the 
same  was  transferred  to  him  by  sale  or  by  gift,  or  by  any  other 
method,  except  that  of  descent 

This  was  a  rule  peculiar  to  our  laws,  and  those  of  a  similar  origin ; 
for  when  feuds  first  began  to  be  hereditary,  it  was  made  a  necessary 
qualification  of  the  heir,  that  he  should  be  of  the  blood  of,  that  is, 
lineally  descended  from,  the  first  feudatory  or  purchaser,  hi  conse- 
quence whereof  if  a  vassal  died  seised  of  a  feud  of  his  own  acquiring, 
mfeudum  novum^  it  oould  not  descend  to  any  but  his  own  offspring ; 
no^  not  even  to  his  brother,  because  he  was  not  descended,  nor 
derived  his  blood,  from  the  first  acquirer.  But  if  it  was  feudtan 
anUquum,  that  is,  one  descended  to  the  vassal  from  his  ancestors, 
then  his  brother,  or  such  other  collateral  relation  as  was  descended 
and  derived  his  blood  from  the  first  feudatory,  might  succeed  to  such 
inheritance.  The  true  feudal  reason  for  which  rule  was  this :  that 
what  was  given  to  a  man,  for  his  personal  service  and  personal  merit, 
Ofoght  not  to  descend  to  any  but  the  heirs  of  his  person. 

However,  in  process  of  time,  when  the  feudal  rigour  was  in  part 
abated,  a  method  was  invented  to  let  in  collateral  relations  of  the 
grantee,  by  granting  him  a  feudum  novum  to  hold  at  feudum 
antiquum ;  that  is,  with  all  the  qualities  annexed  of  a  feud  derived 
from  his  ancestors ;  and  then  the  collateral  relations  were  admitted 
to  succeed  even  %n  infinitum,  because  they  might  have  been  of  the 
blood  of,  that  is  descended  frcHn,  the  first  imaginary  purchaser.  And 
of  this  nature  ultimately  came  to  b9  regarded  by  the  law  all  the 
estates  in  fee  simple  in  the  kingdom. 

Yet,  when  an  estate  had  really  descended  in  a  course  ^  inheritance 
to  the  person  last  seised,  the  strict  rule  of  the  feudal  law  was  still 
observed ;  and  none  were  admitted  but  the  heirs  of  those  tbrwigh 
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whom  tho  inheritance  had  passed.  Therefore,  if  lands  came  to  a  man 
by  descent  from  his  mother,  no  relation  of  his  father,  as  such,  could 
over  bo  his  heir ;  and,  vice  vend,  if  they  descended  from  his  father 
no  relation  of  his  mother,  as  such,  could  ever  be  admitted  thereto. 

This,  tlicn,  was  one  of  the  general  principles  upon  which  the  law 
of  collateral  inheritances  depended ;  that,  upon  failure  of  issue  in  the 
last  proprietor,  the  estate  should  descend  to  the  blood  of  the  first 
purchaser ;  or  result  back  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  that  ancestor 
from  whom  it  either  really  has,  or  was  supposed  to  have  originally 
descended.  To  give  full  effect  to  which,  another  rule  provided  that 
**  tho  collateral  heir  should  be  his  next  collateral  kinsman,  of  the 
"  white  blood  ;** — for  if  there  were  a  much  nearer  kinsman  of  the 
half  blood,  a  distant  kinsman  of  the  whole  blood  was  admitted,  and 
tho  otlicr  entirely  excluded ;  nay,  the  estate  was  allowed  to  escheat 
to  tho  lord  Boonor  than  the  half  blood  should  inherit. 

This  total  exclusion  of  the  half  blood  from  the  inheritance,  being 
almost  |)eculiar  to  our  law,  was  long  regarded  as  a  strange  hardship. 
The  rule  has  now  been  altered,  so  that  any  discussion  of  the  feudal 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  would  seem  to  be  almost  profit- 
less, unless  as  matter  of  legal  history,  which  is  not  the  object  of  these 
commentaries. 

Tho  only  other  rule  of  the  old  law  which  has  been  superseded,  was 
that  which  gave  the  preference  to  the  paternal  over  the  matermd 
lino ;  where  the  lands  had,  in  fact,  descended  from  a  female.  For 
tho  relations  on  the  father's  side  were  admitted  in  infinitum^ 
before  those  on  the  mother's  side  were  admitted  at  all;  and  the 
relations  of  the  father's  father,  before  those  of  the  £a.ther's  mother ; 
and  so  on. 

This  rule  was  obviously  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  into  execution 
the  principal  canon  of  collateral  inheritance,  that  every  heir  must  be 
of  the  blood  of  the  first  purchaser.  For,  when  such  first  purchaser 
was  not  to  be  discovered  after  several  descents,  the  lawyers  not  only 
took  the  next  relation  of  the  whole  blood,  but  also,  considering  that 
a  preference  had  throughout  been  given  to  males,  judged  it  more 
likely  that  the  lands  should  have  descended  to  the  last  tenant  from 
his  male  than  from  his  female  ancestors ;  and,  therefore,  they  hunted 
back  the  inheritance  through  the  male  line,  imagining  that  this  was 
the  most  probable  way  of  continuing  it  in  the  line  of  the  first  pur- 
chaser. This  rule,  also,  has  been  modified  to  some  extent  by  the 
legislature ;  so  that  it  now  remains  for  me  simply  to  add  the  modem 
canons  regulating  collateral  descents,  after  premising  a  few  words  on 
the  leading  changes  introduced  in  our  law  of  inheritance. 

Firstly,  then,  we  have  seen  that  in  every  case  descent  shall  now 
be  traced  from  the  purchaser;  who  is  to  be  the  person  last  entitled 
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to  the  land,  unless  he  inherited  the  same : — ^the  peTson  lad  entUled^ 
including  the  last  person  who  had  a  right  thereto,  whether  he  did  or 
€iid  not  ohtain  the  possession  or  the  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits 
thereof.  So  that  the  ancient  maxim  of  our  law,  seisina/adt  stipitem, 
is  entirely  annulled. 

Secondly,  xmder  the  old  law,  there  being  no  lineal  ascent,  a. 
brother  or  sister  was  considered  to  have  inherited  immediatdy  from 
a  brother  or  sister ;  and  the  common  ancestor  need  not  have  been 
named.  This  rule  has  been  set  aside ;  so  that  every  descent  from  a 
brother  or  sister  must  now  be  traced  through  the  parent;  this  being 
a  necessary  consequence  of  one  of  the  most  important  alterations 
effected  in  the  ancient  law  of  inheritance,  that,  namely,  which  pro- 
Tides  that  a  father  or  other  lineal  ancestor  may  succeed  to  his  son  or 
other  lineal  descendant. 

Thirdly,  the  rule  that  in  collateral  inheritances  the  niale  stock 
shall  be  preferred  to  the  female,  unless  where  the  estate  had  actually 
descended  in  the  maternal  line,  remains  intact,  although  modified  in 
detail 

Lastly,  a  relation  by  the  half  blood  stands  in  the  order  of  inherit- 
ance, so  as  to  be  entitled  to  inherit,  next  after  any  relation  in  the 
same  degree  of  the  whole  blood,  and  his  issue,  when  the  common 
ancestor  is  a  male,  and  next  after  the  common  ancestor  when  the 
common  ancestor  is  a  female ;  so  that  the  brother  of  the  half  blood, 
on  the  part  of  the  father,  inherits  next  after  the  sisters  of  the  whole 
blood  on  the  part  of  the  father  and  their  issue,  and  the  brother  of 
ihe  half  blood  on  the  part  of  the  mother  inherits  next  after  the 
mother. 

These  rules  of  the  law  will,  I  think,  be  found  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing canons,  viz. : — 

VI.  "  On  failure  of  issue  of  the  purchaser,  the  inheritance  shall 
'^  go  to  his  nearest  lineal  ancestor  or  the  issue  of  such  ancestor,  the 
"  ancestor  taking  in  preference  to  his  or  her  issue."  Thus,  if  the 
purchaser  dies  without  issue,  the  father  takes  before  the  brothers  or 
sisters  of  that  purchaser ;  and  a  grandfather,  not  before  the  father  or 
the  father's  issue,  but  before  the  uncles  or  aunts  or  their  issue. 

Vn.  "  Paternal  ancestors  and  tfieir  descendants  shall  be  preferred 
**  to  maternal  ancestors  and  their  descendants,  male  paternal  ances- 
**  tors  and  their  descendants  to  female  paternal  ancestors  and  their 
**  descendants,  and  male  maternal  ancestors  and  their  descendants  to 
"  female  maternal  ancestors  ftnd  their  descendants,  and  the  mother  of 
**  a  more  remote  female  ancestor  on  either  side  and  her  descendants 
•*  to  the  mother  of  a  less  remote  female  ancestor  and  her  descendants.** 
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Thus  the  moUier  of  the  paternal  grandfather,  and  her  issue^  shall  be 
referred  to  the  father's  mother  and  her  issue. 

VIII.  "  Relations  of  the  half  blood  shall  inherit ;  those  related  ex 
"  parte  patemdj  taking  next  in  order  to  the  relations  male  and  female 
*'  of  the  same  degiee  of  whole  blood ;  those  related  ex  parte  matemd^ 
**  taking  next  in  order  after  their  mother." 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  general  rules  for  tracing 
descents  now  laid  down  apply  to  lands  both  of  freehold  and  copyhold 
tenure,  and  whether  descendible  according  to  the  common  law  or 
according  to  the  custom  of  gavelkind  or  Borough-English,  or  any 
other  custom.  But  the  peculiarities  of  descent  which  belong  to 
gavelkind,  Borough-English,  and  other  customary  tenures,  are  not 
interfered  with.  Thus  the  rule  of  gavelkind  tenure,  by  which  all 
the  sons  take  in  equal  shares,  remains  unaltered ;  but  the  new  canon 
of  descent,  which  enables  a  father  of  the  purchaser  to  inherit  in 
preference  to  the  uncles,  holds  equally  in  this  species  of  tenui^ — as 
also  the  rule  admitting  kindred  of  the  half  blood. 


CHAPTEB  XII. 

OF  TITLE  BY  PURCHASE,   AND  FIRST  BY  ESCHEAT. 

Definition  of  parchaBe — ^Escheat — Distinction  between  forfeitme  and  escheat— 

Corruption  of  blood. 

FuBOHASE,  perquisition  taken  in  its  largest  and  most  extensive  sense, 
is  defined :  the  possession  of  lands  and  tenements,  which  a  man  hath 
by  his  own  act  or  agreement,  and  not  by  descent  from  any  of  his 
ancestors  or  kindred.  In  its  vulgar  and  confined  acceptation  it  is 
applied  only  to  such  acquisitions  of  land  as  are  obtained  by  way  of 
bargain  and  sale,  for  money  or  some  other  valuable  consideration. 
But  this  falls  far  short  of  the  legal  idea  of  purchase :  for,  if  I  give 
land  freely  to  another,  he  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a  purchaser ;  for 
he  comes  to  the  estate  by  his  own  agreement,  that  is,  he  consents  to 
the  gift.  And  a  man  who  has  his  father's  estate  settled  upon  him  in 
tail,  before  he  was  bom,  is  also  a  purchaser;  for  he  takes  quite 
another  estate  than  the  law  of  descents  would  have  given  him. 

But  if  an  estate  be  made  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  his  right 
heirs  in  fee,  his  heirs  shall  take  by  descent :  for  it  is  an  ancient  rule 
of  law,  that  wherever  the  ancestor  takes  an  estate  for  life,  the  heir 
cannot  by  the  same  conveyance  take  an  estate  in  fee  by  purchase^ 
but  only  by  descent* 
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What  we  call  purchoM^  perquisition  the  feudists  called  conquest^ 
conqucestuSf  or  conquisitio:  both  denoting  any  means  of  acquiring 
an  estate  out  of  the  common  course  of  inheritance.  Hence  the 
appellation  which  was  given  by  the  Norman  jurists  to  William  the 
Korman,  signifying  that  he  was  the  first  of  his  flsimily  who  acquired 
the  crown  of  England,  and  from  whom  therefore  all  future  claims 
by  descent  must  be  derived.  This,  then,  is  the  legal  signification  of 
the  word  perquisition  or  purchase ;  and  in  this  sense  it  includes  the 
five  following  methods  of  acquiring  a  title : — 1.  Escheat.  2.  Occu- 
pancy.   3.  Prescription.    4.  Forfeiture.    5.  Alienation. 

Escheat,  we  may  remember,  was  one  of  the  fruits  and  conse- 
quences of  feudal  tenure ;  being  founded  upon  this  single  principle, 
that  the  blood  of  the  person  last  seised  in  fee-simple  is,  by  some 
means  or  other,  utterly  extinct  and  gone :  and,  since  none  can  in- 
herit his  estate  but  such  as  are  of  his  blood  and  consanguinity,  it 
follows  as  a  regular  consequence,  that  when  such  blood  is  extinct, 
the  inheritance  itself  must  fail ;  the  land  must  become  what  the 
feudal  writers  denominate  fevdvm  apertum,  and  must  result  back 
again  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  by  whom,  or  by  those  whose  estate  he 
has,  it  was  given.  These  escheats  are  frequently  divided  into  those 
propter  defectum  sanguinis,  and  those  propter  delictum  tenentis :  the 
one  sort,  if  the  tenant  dies  without  heirs ;  the  other,  if  his  blood  be 
attainted.  But  both  these  species  may  well  be  comprehended  under 
the  first  denomination  only ;  for  he  that  is  attainted  suffers  an  ex- 
tinction of  his  blood,  as  well  as  he  that  dies  without  relations. 

Bastards  being  the  sons  of  nobody,  have  no  inheritable  blood; 
and  therefore,  if  there  be  no  other  claimant  than  such  illegitimate 
children,  the  land  shall  escheat  to  the  lord.  The  civil  law  differs 
from  ours  in  this  point,  and  allows  a  bastard  to  succeed  to  an  inheri- 
tance, if  after  its  birth  the  mother  was  married  to  the  father.  But 
our  law,  in  favour  of  marriage,  is  much  less  indulgent  to  bastards. 
And  as  bastards  cannot  be  heirs  themselves,  so  neither  can  they 
have  any  heirs  but  those  of  their  own  bodies.  For,  as  all  collateral 
kindred  consists  in  being  derived  from  the  same  common  ancestor, 
and  as  a  bastard  has  no  legal  ancestors,  he  can  have  no  collateral 
kindred ;  and,  consequently,  can  have  no  l^al  heirs,  but  such  as 
claim  by  a  lineal  descent  from  himself.  And,  therefore,  if  a  bastard 
purchases  land,  and  dies  without  issue  and  intestate,  the  land  shall 
escheat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

Aliens,  also^  are  incapable  of  taking  by  descent,  or  inheriting :  for 
they  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  inheritable  blood  in  them ;  rather 
indeed  upon  a  principle  of  national  or  civil  policy,  than  upon  reasons 
strictly  feudal.  Though,  if  lands  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  their 
hands  who  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England,  the  design  of 
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introducing  our  feuds,  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  would  have  been 
defeated.  Wherefore,  if  a  man  leaves  no  other  relations  but  aliens, 
his  land  shall  escheat  to  the  lord.  So  far  then  as  they  cannot 
inherit,  aliens  are  on  a  level  with  bastards ;  but  as  they  are  also  dis- 
abled to  hold  by  purchase  they  are  under  still  greater  disabilities. 
And,  as  they  can  neither  hold  by  purchase  nor  by  inheritance,  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  say  that  they  can  have  no  heirs,  since  they 
can  have  nothing  for  an  heir  to  inherit ;  but  so  it  is  expressly  held, 
because  they  have  not  in  them  any  inheritable  blood. 

By  attainder  for  treason  or  other  felony,  the  blood  of  the  person 
attainted  was  formerly  held  to  be  so  corrupted,  as  to  be  rendered  no 
longer  inheritable ;  but  this  doctrine  has  been  much  modified.  And 
here  it  is  requisite  to  distinguish  between  foifeiture  of  lands  to  the 
crown  and  escheat  to  the  lord.  Forfeiture  of  lands,  and  of  what^ 
ever  else  the  offender  possessed,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Saxon 
law,  as  a  part  of  punishment  for  the  offence ;  and  being  a  preroga- 
tive vested  in  the  crown,  was  neither  superseded  nor  diminished  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Norman  tenures.  The  doctrine  of  escheat 
upon  attainder  is  something  very  different;  being  simply  this: 
that  the  blood  of  the  tenant,  by  the  commission  of  any  felony,  is 
corrupted,  and  the  original  donation  of  the  feud  is  thereby  deter- 
mined, it  being  always  granted  to  the  vassal  on  the  implied  condition 
of  dum  bene  se  gesserit*  Upon  the  demonstration  of  which  guilt,  by 
legal  attainder,  the  feudal  covenant  and  mutual  bond  of  fealty  are 
held  to  be  broken,  the  estate  instantly  falls  back  from  the  offender 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  and  the  inheritable  quality  of  his  blood  is  ex- 
tinguished for  ever.  In  this  situation  the  law  of  feudal  escheat  was 
brought  into  England  at  the  Conquest ;  and  in  general  superadded  to 
the  ancient  law  of  forfeiture.  In  consequence  of  which  corruption 
and  extinction  of  hereditary  blood,  the  land  of  all  felons  would  im- 
mediately revest  in  the  lord,  but  that  the  superior  law  of  forfeiture 
intervenes,  and  intercepts  it  in  its  passage :  in  case  of  treason  for 
ever ;  in  case  of  other  felony,  for  only  a  year  and  a  day ;  after  which 
time  it  went  to  the  lord  in  a  regular  course  of  escheat,  as  it  would 
have  done  to  the  heir  of  the  felon  in  case  the  feudal  tenures  had 
never  been  introduced.  That  this  is  the  true  operation  and  genuine 
history  of  escheats  will  most  evidently  appear  from  this  incident  to 
gavelkind  lands,  that  they  are  in  no  case  subject  to  escheat  for 
felony,  though  they  are  liable  to  forfeiture  for  treason.  Forfeiture, 
too,  effects  only  estates  vested  in  the  offender,  at  the  time  of  his 
offence  or  attainder;  the  law  of  escheat  pursues  the  matter  still 
further.  For,  the  blood  of  the  tenant  being  utterly  corrupted,  it 
follows,  not  only  that  all  that  he  now  has  shall  escheat  from  him, 
but  also  that  he  shall  be  incapable  of  inheriting  anything  for  the 
future.    Formerly,  indeed,  the  channel  which  conveyed  the  heredi- 
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tary  blood  from  his  ancestors  to  him,  was  not  only  exhausted  for 
the  present^  hut  totally  dammed  up  for  the  future.  So  that  the 
person  attainted  was  not  only  incapable  himself  of  inheriting,  or 
transmitting  his  own  property  by  heirship,  but  also  obstructed  the 
descent  of  lands  or  tenements  to  his  posterity,  in  all  cases  where  they 
were  obliged  to  derive  their  title  through  him  from  any  remoter 
ancestor.  But  the  law  in  this  respect  has  been  altered  by  statute, 
and  the  descendants  of  a  person  attainted  may  now  trace  their 
descent  through  him  after  his  death* 

This  corruption  of  blood,  I  may  add,  has  been  long  looked  upon 
as  a  peculiar  hardship :  because  the  oppressive  parts  of  the  feudal 
tenures  being  abolished,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  reserve  one  of  their 
most  inequitable  consequences;  namely,  that  the  children  should 
not  only  be  reduced  to  present  poverty,  but  also  be  laid  under  future 
difficulties  of  inheritance,  on  account  of  the  guilt  of  their  ancestors. 
And  therefore  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  felonies  created  since  the  reign 
of  Henry  Y IIL,  it  is  declared,  that  they  shall  not  extend  to  any  cor- 
ruption of  blood :  and  no  attainder  for  felony,  except  in  cases  of  high 
treason,  or  murder,  or  abetting,  or  counselling  the  same,  now  extends 
to  the  disinheriting  of  any  heir,  nor  to  the  prejudice  of  the  right  or 
title  of  any  person  other  than  that  of  the  offender  during  his  life. 

Before  I  conclude  this  head  of  escheat,  I  must  mention  one 
singular  instance  in  which  lands  held  in  fee-simple  are  not  liable  to 
escheat  to  the  lord,  even  when  their  owner  is  no  more,  and  has  left 
no  heirs  to  inherit  them.  And  this  is  the  case  of  a  corporation ;  for 
if  that  comes  by  any  accident  to  be  dissolved,  the  donor  or  his  heirs 
shall  have  the  land  again  in  reversion,  and  not  the  lord  by  escheat ; 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  only  instance  where  a  reversion  can  be  ex- 
pectant on  a  grant  in  feensimple  absolute. 
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OF  TITLE  BY  OOCUPANCT. 
I^>ecial  occupancy — AUavion — Dereliction. 

OccuPANCT  is  the  taking  possession  of  those  things,  which  before 
belonged  to  nobody ;  a  right,  however,  which,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
real  property,  has  been  confined  by  the  laws  of  England  within  a 
very  narrow  compass.  It  extended  only  to  a  single  instance :  namely, 
where  a  man  was  tenant  pur  avter  vie,  or  had  an  estate  granted  to 
himself  only,  without  mentioning  his  heirs^  for  the  life  of  another 
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man,  and  died  daring  the  life  of  cestuy  que  vie,  or  him  by  whose  life 
it  was  holden :  in  this  case,  he  that  could  first  enter  on  the  land 
might  lawfully  retain  the  possession,  so  long  as  cettuy  que  vie  lived, 
by  right  of  occupancy.  This  seems  to  have  been  recurring  to  first 
principles,  and  calling  in  the  law  of  nature  to  ascertain  the  property 
of  the  land,  when  left  without  a  legal  owner.  For,  had  the  estate 
pwr  auter  vie  been  granted  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  during  the  life  of 
eestuy  que  vie,  there  the  heir  might  enter  and  hold  possession,  being 
called  in  law  a  special  occupant.  But  the  title  of  common  occupancy 
is  now  reduced  almost  to  nothing  by  two  statutes,  directing  that 
the  estate  pur  attter  vie  after  payment  of  debts  shall  go  in  a  course 
of  distribution  like  a  chattel  interest.  That  of  special  occupancy, 
by  the  heir-at-law,  continues  to  this  day ;  such  heir  being  held  to 
succeed  to  the  ancestor's  estate,  not  by  descent,  but  as  an  occupant 
specially  appointed  by  the  original  grant  If  no  special  occupant  be 
named,  when  the  estate  pur  auter  vie  is  of  a  freehold  or  any  other 
tenure,  it  shall  go  to  the  personal  representative  of  the  person  that 
had  the  estate  thereof  by  virtue  of  the  grant,  and  be  distributed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  personal  estate  of  the  testator  or  intestate. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  laws  of  other  nations  give  a  right  by 
occupancy,  as  in  lands  newly  created,  by  the  rising  of  an  island  in 
the  sea  or  in  a  river,  or  by  the  alluvion  or  derelietion  of  the  waters ; 
in  these  instances  the  law  of  England  assigns  them  an  immediate 
owner.  If  an  island  arise  in  the  middle  of  a  river,  it  belongs  in 
common  to  those  who  have  lands  on  each  side  thereof;  but  if  it  be 
nearer  to  one  bank  than  the  other,  it  helongs  only  to  him  who  is 
proprietor  of  the  nearest  shore ;  which  is  agreeable  to^  and  probably 
copied  from,  the  civil  law.  In  case  a  new  island  rise  in  the  sea, 
though  the  civil  law  gives  it  to  the  first  occupant,  yet  ours  gives  it 
to  the  crown.  And  as  to  lands  gained  from  the  sea,  either  by 
alluvion,  by  the  washing  up  of  sand  and  earth,  so  as  in  time  to  make 
terra  firma ;  or  by  dereliction,  as  when  the  sea  shrinks  back  below 
the  usual  water-mark ;  in  these  cases  the  law  is  held  to  be,  that  if 
this  gain  be  by  little  and  Uttle,  by  small  and  imperceptible  degrees, 
it  shall  go  to  the  owner  of  the  land  adjoining.  But,  if  the  alluvion 
or  dereliction  be  sudden  and  considerable,  in  this  case  it  belongs  to 
the  crown ;  for,  as  the  sovereign  is  lord  of  the  sea,  and  so  owner  of 
the  soil  while  it  is  covered  with  water,  it  is  but  reasonable  he  should 
have  the  soil,  when  the  water  has  left  it  dry.  This  law  of  alluvions 
and  derelictions,  with  regard  to  rivers,  is  nearly  the  same  in  the 
imperial  law ;  from  whem^  indeed  those  our  determinations  seem  to 
have  been  drawn  and  adopted :  but  we  ourselves,  as  islanders,  have 
applied  them  to  marine  increases ;  and  have  given  our  sovereign  the 
prerogative  he  enjoys,  upon  the  general  ground  that  whatever  has 
IQo  other  owner  is  vested  by  law  in  the  crown. 
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CHAPTEBXIV. 

'     OF  TITLE  BT  PRESCRIPTION. 

PreMxiption  at  oommoQ  law — ^What  may  be  prescribed  for-^Right  of 
oommon,  &c.— Right  of  way,  &c.— Light — Modus. 

A  THiBD  method  of  aoquiring  real  properly  by  purchase  is  that  hy 
prescription ;  which  means  at  common  law  when  a  man  can  show  no 
other  title  to  what  he  claims,  than  that  he  and  those  under  whom 
he  claims  have  immemorially  used  to  enjoy  it.  This  immemorial 
usage,  or  usage  from  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not 
to  the  contrary,  was  formerly  held  to  be  when  such  usage  had  com- 
menced not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  L 
But  as  in  most  cases  it  was  impossible  to  bring  proof  of  the  existence 
of  any  usage  at  this  early  date,  the  courts  were  wont  to  presume 
the  fact,  upon  proof  only  of  its  existence  for  some  reasonable  time 
back,  as  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  or  more ;  unless  indeed  the 
person  contesting  the  usage  were  able  to  produce  proof  of  its  non- 
existence, at  some  period  subsequent  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Bichard  L,  in  which  case  the  usage  necessarily  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  proof  even  of  a  shorter  continuance  than  for  twenty  years  was 
enough  to  raise  the  presumption,  if  other  circumstances  were  brought 
in  corroboration,  indicating  the  existence  of  ail  ancient  right.  But 
the  prescription  was  defeated  by  proof  that  the  enjoyment,  at  any 
period  within  legal  memory,  took  place  by  virtue  of  a  grant  or 
license  from  the  party  interested  in  opposing  it,  or  that  it  was  with- 
out his  knowledge  during  the  time  that  it  was  exercised. .  To  remedy 
the  inconvenience  and  injustice  which  sometimes  resulted,  the  legis- 
lature interfered,  and  by  the  statute  2  &  3  Will.  lY.  c.  71,  usually 
called  the  Prescription  Act,  provided  for  all  the  more  usual  cases 
where  property  may  be  claimed  by  prescription. 

Under  this  head  it  is  to  be  observed,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that 
nothing  but  incorporeal  hereditaments  can  be  claimed  by  prescription : 
as  a  right  of  way,  a  common,  Ac ;  for  no  prescription  can  give  a  title  to 
lands,  and  other  corporeal  substances,  of  which  more  certain  evidence 
may  be  had.  A  man  cannot  be  said  to  prescribe  that  he  and  his  ances- 
tors have  immemorially  used  to  hold  the  castle  of  Arundel :  for  this 
is  clearly  another  sort  of  title ;  a  title  by  corporeal  seisin  and  inheri- 
tance, which  is  more  permanent^  and  therefore  more  capable  of  proo^ 
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than  that  of  prescription.  But  as  to  a  right  of  way,  a  common,  or 
the  like,  a  man  may  be  allowed  to  prescribes ;  for  of  these  there  is 
no  corporeal  seisin,  the  enjoyment  will  be  frequently  by  intervals, 
and  therefore  the  right  to  enjoy  them  can  depend  on  nothing  else 
but  usage. 

Secondly,  a  prescription  cannot  be  for  a  thing  which  cannot  be 
raised  by  grant.  For  the  law  allows  prescription  only  to  supply  the 
loss  of  a  grant)  and  therefore  every  prescription  presupposes  a  grant 
to  have  existed.  Thus,  the  lord  of  a  manor  cannot  prescribe  to  raise 
a  tax  or  a  toll  upon  strangers ;  for  as  such  claim  could  never  have 
been  good  by  any  grant,  it  shall  not  be  good  by  prescription. 

Thirdly,  what  is  to  arise  by  matter  of  record  cannot  be  prescribed 
for,  but  must  be  claimed  by  grant,  entered  on  record ;  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  royal  franchises  of  felons'  goods,  and  the  like.  These, 
not  being  forfeited  till  the  matter  on  which  they  arise  is  found  by 
the  inquisition  of  a  jury,  and  so  made  a  matter  of  record,  the  for- 
feiture itself  cannot  be  claimed  by  any  inferior  title.  But  the  fran- 
diises  of  treasure-trove,  waifs,  estrays,  and  the  like,  may  be  claimed 
by  prescription ;  for  they  arise  from  private  contingencies,  and  not 
from  any  matter  of  record. 

Finally,  by  the  statute  I  have  referred  to,  no  claim  by  custom,  pre- 
scription, or  grant  to  any  right  of  common  or  other  profit  or  benefit, 
with  certain  exceptions,  shall,  when  such  right  shall  have  been 
enjoyed  for  thirty  years,  be  defeated  by  showing  only  that  such 
right  was  first  enjoyed  at  any  time  prior  to  such  period  of  thirty 
years.  When  the  right  shall  have  been  enjoyed  for  sixty  years,  it 
is  to  be  deemed  indefeasible,  unless  it  appear  that  it  was  enjoyed  by 
some  consent  or  agreement  expressly  made  for  the  purpose  by  deed 
in  writing.  For  claims  to  any  way,  or  other  easement,  or  to  any 
watercourse,  or  the  use  of  any  water,  the  shorter  terms  of  twenty 
and  forty  years  are  sufficient.  And  for  claims  to  the  use  of  light,, 
an  enjoyment  of  twenty  years  constitutes  an  indefeasible  title ;  unless 
it  appear  that  the  right  was  enjoyed  by  agreement  expressly  made 
for  that  purpose  by  deed  in  writing. 

With  regard  to  claims  to  moduses  in  lieu  of  tithes,  and  prescrip- 
tions de  non  decimando,  or  total  exemption  from  tithes,  the  statute 
2  &  3  WilL  IV.  0.  100,  has  provided  that  the  proof  of  a  modus  or: 
exemption  during  a  period  of  thirty  years  shall,  except  in  some 
particular  cases,  be  sufficient ;  while  the  proof  of  its  existence  for 
sixty  years  gives  an  indefeasible  title,  unless  it  be  proved  that  the 
modus  or  exemption  originated  in  some  agreement  expressly  made 
for  the  purpose  by  deed  or  writing. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  TITLE  BY  FORFEITURE. 

For  crime — ^By  alienation  in  moi*tmain — Statutes  of  mortmain — By  alienation 
to  an  alien — By  disclaimer — By  lapse — By  simony-^By  breach  of  condition 
— By  waste — By  breach  of  custom — By  bankruptcy. 

FoRFBiTUBE  is  a  punislimeiit  annexed  by  law  to  some  illegal  act,  or 
negligence,  in  the  owner  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments; 
whereby  he  loses  all  his  interest  therein,  and  they  go  to  the  party 
injured,  as  a  recompense  for  the  wrong  which  either  he  alone,  or  the 
public  together  with  himself,  has  sustained. 

Lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  may  be  forfeited  in  various 
degrees  and  by  various  means : — 1.  By  crime.  2.  By  alienation  con- 
trary to  law.  3.  By  disclaimer.  4.  By  non-presentation  to  a  bene- 
fice, when  the  forfeiture  is  denominated  a  lapse,  5.  By  simony. 
6.  By  non-performance  of  conditions.  7.  By  waste.  8.  By  breach 
of  copyhold  customs.    9.  By  bankruptcy. 

I.  The  foundation  and  justice  of  forfeitures  for  crime  will  be  more 
properly  considered  in  the  fourth  book  of  these  commentaries. 

II.  Lands  may  be  forfeited  by  alienation^  or  conveying  them  to 
another,  contrary  to  law.  This  is  either  alienation  in  mortmain^  or 
alienation  to  an  alien ;  in  both  of  which  cases  the  forfeiture  arises 
from  the  incapacity  of  the  alienee  to  take. 

1.  Alienation  in  mortmain,  in  mxyrtud  manu,  is  an  alienation  to 
any  corporation,  sole  or  aggregate,  ecclesiastical  or  temporal.  But 
these  purchases  having  been  chiefly  made  by  religious  houses,  in 
consequence  whereof  the  lands  became  perpetually  inherent  in  one 
dead  hand,  this  has  occasioned  the  general  appellation  of  mortmain 
to  be  applied  to  such  alienations,  and  the  religious  houses  themselves 
to  be  principally  considered  in  framing  the  statutes  of  mortmain :  in 
deducing  the  history  of  which  statutes,  it  will  be  curious  to  observe" 
the  great  address  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  eluding  from  time  to  time  the 
laws  in  being,  and  the  zeal  with  which  successive  parliaments  have 
pursued  them  through  all  their  finesses :  how  new  remedies  were 
still  the  parents  of  new  evasions :  till  the  legislature  at  last,  though 
with  difficulty,  has  obtained  a  decisive  victory. 

By  the  common  law  any  man  might  dispose  of  his  lands  to  any 
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other  private  man  at  his  own  diacretion,  especially  when  the  feudal 
restraints  on  alienation  were  worn  away.  Yet,  in  consequence  of 
these  it  was  always  and  is  still  necessary,  for  corporations  to  have  a 
license  in  mortmain  from  the  crown  or  parliament  to  enable  them  to 
purchase  lands ;  for  as  the  sovereign  is  the  ultimate  lord  of  every 
fee,  he  ought  not,  unless  by  his  own  consent,  to  lose  his  privilege  of 
escheats  and  other  feudal  profits,  by  the  vesting  of  lands  in  tenants 
that  can  never  be  attainted  or  die.  It  was  also  requisite,  whenever 
there  was  a  mesne  or  intermediate  lord  between  the  crown  and  the 
alienor,  to  obtain  his  license  also,  upon  the  same  feudal  principles, 
for  the  alienation  of  the  specific  land.  If  no  such  license  was 
obtained,  the  sovereign  or  other  lord  might  respectively  enter  on  the 
land  so  aliened  in  mortmain  as  a  forfeiture ;  which  forfeiture  neoesp 
sarily  accrued  in  the  first  place  to  the  immediate  lord  of  the  fee. 
When,  therefore,  a  license  could  not  be  obtained,  the  contrivance  of 
the  clergy  seems  to  have  been  this :  the  tenant  who  meant  to  alienate 
first  conveyed  his  lands  to  the  religious  house,  and  instantly  took 
them  back  again,  to  hold  as  tenant  to  the  monastery ;  which  kind  of 
instantaneous  seisin  was  probably  held  not  to  occasion  any  forfeiture : 
and  then,  by  pretext  of  some  other  forfeiture,  surrender,  or  escheat,  the 
society  entered  into  those  lands  in  right  of  such  their  newly-acquired 
seigniory,  as  immediate  lords  of  the  fee.  But,  when  these  dotations 
began  to  grow  numerous,  it  was  observed  that  the  feudal  services 
were  every  day  visibly  withdrawn,  and  that  the  lords  were  curtailed 
of  the  fruits  of  their  seigniories ;  to  prevent  which,  it  was  ordained  by 
the  second  of  King  Henry  IIX.'s  great  charters,  that  all  such  attempts 
should  be  void,  aud  the  land  forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

But,  as  this  prohibition  extended  only  to  religious  hoiues,  bishops 
and  other  sole  corporations  were  not  included  therein;  and  the  segre- 
gate ecclesiastioal  bodies,  who,  Sir  Edward  Coke  observes,  in  this 
were  to  be  commended,  that  they  ever  had  of  their  counsel  the  best 
learned  men  that  they  could  get^  found  many  means  to  creep  out  of 
this  statute,  by  buying  in  lands  that  were  bond  fide  holden  of  them- 
selves as  lords  of  the  fee,  and  thereby  evading  the  forfeiture ;  or  by 
taking  long  leases  for  years,  which  first  introduced  those  extensive 
terms,  for  a  thousand  or  more  years,  which  are  now  so  frequent  in 
conveyances.  This  produced  the  statute  de  rdigumis,  7  Edw.  L, 
which  provided  that  no  person,  religious  or  other  whatsoever,  should 
buy,  or  sell,  or  receive  under  pretence  of  a  gift,  or  term  of  years,  or 
any  other  title  whatsoever,  nor  should,  by  any  art  or  ingenuity, 
appropriate  to  himself  any  lands  or  tenements  in  mortmain,  upon 
pain  that  the  immediate  lord  of  the  fee,  or,  on  his  default  for  one 
year,  the  lords  paramount,  and  in  defeiult  of  all  of  them,  the  king 
might  enter  thereon  as  a  forfeiture. 

This  seemed  to  be  a  sufficient  security  against  all  aUenations  in 
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mortmain :  but  as  these  statutes  extended  only  to  gifts  and  convey- 
ances between  the  parties,  the  religious  houses  now  began  to  set  up 
a  fictitious  title  to  the  land^  which  it  was  intended  they  should  have, 
and  to  bring  an  action  to  recover  it  against  the  tenant,  who,  by  fraud 
and  collusion,  made  no  defence ;  and  thereby  judgment  was  given 
for  the  religious  house,  which  then  recovered  the  land  by  sentence  of 
law  upon  a  supposed  prior  title.  And  thus  they  had  the  honour  of 
inventing  those  fictitious  adjudications  of  right,  which,  until  very 
recently,  remained  the  great  assurances  of  the  kingdom,  under  the 
name  of  common  recoveries.  But  upon  this  the  statute  of  West- 
minster the  second,  13  Edw.  I.  c.  32,  enacted,  that  in  such  cases  a 
jury  shall  try  the  true  right  of  the  demandants  or  plaintiffs  to  the 
land^  and  if  the  religious  house  or  corporation  be  found  to  have  it, 
they  shall  still  recover  seisin ;  otherwise  it  should  be  forfeited.  And 
the  like  provision  was  made  in  case  the  tenants  set  up  crosses  upon 
their  lands,  the  badges  of  knights  templars  and  hospitallers,  in  order 
to  protect  them  from  the  feudal  demands  of  their  lords,  by  virtue  of 
the  privileges  of  those  religious  and  military  orders. 

Yet  still  it  was  found  difficult  to  set  bounds  to  ecclesiastical 
ingenuity ;  for  when  they  were  driven  out  of  all  their  former  holds, 
they  devised  a  new  method  of  conveyance,  by  which  the  lands  were 
granted,  not  to  themselves  directly,  but  to  nominal  feoffees  to  the  tue 
of  the  religious  houses ;  thus  distinguishing  between  the  possession 
and  the  use,  and  receiving  the  actual  profits,  while  the  seisin  of  the 
lands  remained  in  the  nominal  feoffee,  who  was  held  by  the  courts  of 
equity,  then  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy,  to  be  bound  in  con- 
science to  account  to  thiacestuy  que  use  for  the  rents  and  emoluments 
of  the  estate.  And  it  is  to  these  inventions  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  introduction  of  uses  and  trusts,  the  foundation  of  modern  con- 
veyancing. But,  unfortunately  for  the  inventors  themselves,  they 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  advantage  of  their  new  device ;  for  the  statute 
15  Ric  II.  c.  5,  enacted,  that  the  lands  which  had  been  so  purchased 
to  uses  should  be  amortised  by  license  from  the  crown,  or  else  be 
sold  to  private  persons,  and  tha^  for  the  future,  uses  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  statutes  of  mortmain,  and  forfeitable  like  the  lands  them- 
selves. And  whereas  the  statutes  had  been  eluded  by  purchasing 
large  tracts  of  land,  adjoining  to  churches,  and  consecrating  them  by 
the  name  of  churchyards,  such  subtle  imagination  is  also  declared  to 
be  within  the  compass  of  the  statutes  of  mortmain.  And  civil  or 
lay  corporations,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  are  also  declared  to  be 
within  the  mischief  and  of  course  within  the  remedy  provided  by 
those  salutary  laws.  And,  lastly,  as  during  the  times  of  popery, 
lands  were  frequently  given  to  superstitious  uses,  though  not  to  any 
corporate  bodies,  or  were  made  liable  in  the  hands  of  heirs  and 
devisees  to  the  chaise  of  obits,  chaunteries,  and  the  like,  which  were 
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equally  pemioioas  in  a  well-^vemed  state  as  actual  alienations  in 
mortmain ;  therefore,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  the  statute . 
23  Hen.  YIIL  a  10,  declares,  that  all  future  grants  of  lands  for  any 
of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  if  granted  for  any  longer  term  than  twenty 
years,  shall  be  void. 

During  all  this  time,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  crown,  by  grant- 
ing a  license  of  mortmain,  to  remit  the  forfeiture,  so  far  as  related  to 
its  own  rights,  and  to  enable  any  corporation  to  purchase  and  hold 
any  lands  in  perpetuity.  But^  as  doubts  were  conceived  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  how  far  such  license  was  valid,  since  the  king  had 
no  power  to  dispense  with  the  statutes  of  mortmain  by  a  clause  of 
non  obstantef  which  was  the  usual  course,  though  it  seems  to  have 
been  unnecessary ;  and  as,  by  the  gradual  declension  of  mesne  seig- 
nories  through  tiie  long  operation  of  the  statute  of  Quia  Emptcres, 
the  rights  of  intermediate  lords  were  reduced  to  a  very  small  com- 
pass ;  it  was  therefore  provided  by  the  statute  7  &  8  Will  IIL  c.  37, 
that  the  crown  for  the  future  at  its  own  discretion  may  grant 
licenses  to  alien  or  take  in  mortmain  of  whomsoever  the  tenements- 
may  be  holden. 

The  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  did  not  extend  to  anything  but 
superstitious  uses ;  and  therefore  a  man  might  still  give  lands  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  school,  an  hospital,  or  any  other  charitable  uses. 
But  as  it  was  apprehended  that  persons  on  their  deathbeds  might 
make  improvident  dispositions  even  for  these  good  purposes,  and  so 
defeat  the  political  ends  of  the  statutes  of  mortmain ;  it  is  therefore 
enacted  by  the  statute  9  Geo.  H.  c.  36,  that  no  lands  or  tenements, 
or  money  to  be  laid  out  thereon,  shall  be  given  for  or  charged  with 
any  charitable  uses  whatsoever,  unless  by  deed  indented,  executed  in 
the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  twelve  calendar  months  before  the 
death  of  the  donor,  and  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  within  six 
months  after  its  execution,  except  stocks  in  the  public  funds,  which 
may  be  transferred  within  six  months  previous  to  the  donor's  death, 
and  unless  such  gift  be  made  to  take  effect  immediately,  and  be 
without  power  of  revocation  :  and  that  all  other  gifts  shall  be  void. 
The  two  universities,  their  colleges,  and  the  scholars  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  colleges  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster,  are 
excepted  out  of  this  act ;  and  other  statutes  have  created  a  similar 
exception  in  favour  of  other  public  institutions,  as  the  British 
Museum,  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

2.  Secondly,  alienation  to  an  alien  is  also  a  cause  of  forfeiture  to 
the  crown  of  the  lands  so  alienated;  not  only  on  account  of  his 
incapacity  to  hold  them,  but  likewise  on  account  of  his  presumption 
in  attempting,  by  an  act  of  his  own,  to  acquire  any  real  property. 

in.  A  forfeiture  is  also  the  result  of  the  civil  crime  of  disclaimer ; 
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which  occurs  where  a  tenant  who  holds  of -any  lord  neglects  to  render 
him  the  due  services,  and,  upon  an  action  brought  to  recover  them, 
disclaims  to  hold  of  his  lord.  Which  disclaimer  of  tenure  in  any 
court  of  record  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  lands  to  the  lord,  upon  reasons 
most  apparently  feudal  Thus  if  a  tenant  sets  up  a  title  hostile  to 
his  landlord,  it  is  a  forfeiture  of  his  term ;  and  it  is  the  same  if  he 
colludes  with  another  person  to  do  so.  So  if  a  tenant  for  years  attorn 
or  pay  rent  to  a  stranger,  it  is  a  forfeiture ;  and  no  notice  to  quit  by 
the  real  landlord  is  necessary,  but  he  may  treat  the  tenant  as  a  tres- 
passer and  eject  him. 

IT.  Lapse  is  a  species  of  forfeiture,  whereby  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion to  a  church  accrues  to  the  ordinary  by  neglect  of  the  patron  to 
present,  to  the  metropolitan  by  neglect  of  the  ordinary,  and  to  the 
crown  by  neglect  of  the  metropolitan.  For,  it  being  for  the  interest 
of  religion,  and  the  good  of  the  public,  that  the  church  should  be 
|)rovided  with  an  officiating  minister,  the  law  has,  therefore,  given 
this  right  of  lapse,  in  order  to  quicken  the  patron,  who  might 
otherwise,  by  sufifering  the  church  to  remain  vacant,  avoid  paying 
his  ecclesiastical  dues,  and  frustrate  the  pious  intentions  of  his 
ancestors. 

The  term,  in  which  the  title  to  present  by  lapse  accrues  from  the 
one  to  the  other  successively,  is  six  calendar  months ;  but,  if  the 
bishop  be  both  patron  and  ordinary,  he  shall  not  have  a  double  time 
allowed  him  to  collate  in ;  for  the  forfeiture  accrues  by  law  whenever 
the  negligence  has  continued  six  months  in  the  same  person. 

When  the  benefice  becomes  void  by  death  or  cession,  the  patron 
is  bound  to  take  notice  of  the  vacancy,  for  these  are  matters 
of  equal  notoriety  to  the  patron  and  ordinary;  but  in  case  of  a 
vacancy  by  resignation,  or  deprivation,  or  if  a  clerk  presented  be 
refused  for  insufficiency,  these  being  matters  of  which  the  bishop 
alone  is  presumed  to  be  cognizant,  here  the  law  requires  him  to  give 
notice  thereof  to  the  patron,  otherwise  he  can  take  no  advantage  by 
way  of  lapse.  And,  if  the  right  of  presentation  be  contested,  no 
lapse  shall  incur  till  the  question  of  right  bo  decided. 

y.  By  simony,  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  living  is  forfeited  and 
vested  pro  hdc  vice  in  the  crown.  Simony,  so  called  from  the  resem- 
blance it  is  said  to  bear  to  the  sin  of  Simon  Magus,  is  the  corrupt 
presentation  of  any  one  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  for  money,  gift, 
or  reward,  and  is  by  the  canon  law  a  very  grievous  crime.  With  us, 
however,  the  law  has  established  so  many  exceptions  that  there  is 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  avoiding  the  forfeiture. 

VI,  The  next  kind  of  forfeiture  are  those  by  breach  or  non-perform- 
aooe  of  a  condition  annexed  to  the  estate,  either  expressly,  by  deed,  at 
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its  oiiginal  creation,  or  impliedly,  by  law,  from  a  principle  of  natural 
reason.    Both  which  we  considered  at  large  in  a  former  chapter. 

Vll.  I,  therefore,  now  proceed  to  another  species  of  forfeiture,  viz., 
hy  waste,  vcutum,  a  spoil  or  destruction  in  houses,  gardens,  trees,  or 
other  corporeal  hereditaments,  to  the  disherison  of  him  that  hath  the 
remainder  or  reversion  in  feensimple  or  fee-taiL  And  this  waste  is 
either  voluntary,  which  is  a  crime  of  commission,  as  by  pulling  down 
a  house,  or  it  is  permissive,  which  is  a  matter  of  omission  only,  as  by 
suffering  it  to  fiftll  for  want  of  necessary  reparations.  If  a  house  be 
destroy^  by  tempest,  lightning,  or  the  like,  which  is  the  act  of 
Providence,  it  is  no  waste ;  but,  otherwise,  if  the  house  be  burnt  by 
the  carelessness  or  negligence  of  the  lessee;  though  now  by  the 
statute  14  Qea  III.  a  78,  s.  86,  no  action  will  lie  against  a  tenant 
for  an  accident  of  this  kind.  Timber  is  part  of  the  inheritance,  and 
therefore  to  cut  down  trees  is  waste ;  but  underwood  the  tenant  may 
cut,  and  he  may  take  sufficient  estovers  of  common  right  for  house- 
bote and  cart-bote.  To  open  the  lands  to  search  for  mines  of  metal, 
coal,  &c.,  is  waste,  for  that  is  a  detriment  to  the  inheritance ;  but  if 
the  pits  or  mines  were  open  before,  it  is  no  waste  for  the  tenant  to 
continue  digging  them  for  his  own  use ;  for  it  is  now  become  the 
mere  annual  profit  of  the  land,  lliese  three,  then,  are  the  general 
heads  of  waste,  viz.,  in  houses,  in  timber,  and  in  land ;  and  for  waste 
in  either  of  these,  whether  voluntary  or  permissive,  all  tenants 
merely  for  life  or  for  any  less  estate  are  punishable  or  liable  to  be 
impeached,  unless  their  leases  be  made,  as  sometimes  they  are,  with- 
out Impeachment  of  waste,  absque  impetitione  vasti:  that  is,  with  a 
provision  or  protection  that  no  man  shall  impetere,  or  sue  him  for 
waste  committed.  I  Yet  even  here  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  interfere, 
if  the  tenant  attempt  to  commit  spoU  and  destruction  upon  the  estate. 

Yin.  An  eighth  species  of  forfeiture  is  that  of  copyhold  estates, 
by  breach  of  the  customs  of  the  manor.  For  copyhold  estates  are  not 
only  liable  to  the  same  forfeitures  as  those  which  are  held  in  socage, 
for  treason,  felony,  and  waste,  but  also  to  peculiar  forfeitures  annexed 
to  this  species  of  tenure ;  which  are  incurred  by  the  breach  of  either 
the  general  customs  of  all  copyholds,  or  the  peculiar  local  customs  of 
certain  particular  manors.  But  the  enfranchisement  of  copyholds, 
which  is  now  compulsoiy  alike  on  lord  and  tenant,  if  either  party 
desire  it,  will  in  the  course  of  time  do  away  altogether  with  this 
species  of  forfeiture. 

IX.  The  ninth  and  last  method  whereby  lands  and  tenements 
may  become  forfeited,  is  that  of  hanJeruptcy,  tiie  nature  of  which  will 
be  better  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  I  shall  only  here 
observe,  that  when  any  person  has  been  properly  adjudged  a  bank- 
rupt, all  his  lands  and  hereditaments  become  absolutely  vested  in 
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the  assigneefl,  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  creditors  in  the  manner 
directed  by  law,  by  yirtue  of  snch  appointment  alone,  and  without 
any  deed  or  cpnyeyance.  So  that  in  this  way  a  bankrupt  loses  all 
his  leal  estates,  without  his  participation  or  consent. 


CHAPTEB  XVI. 

OV  TITLE  BT  ALIENATIOIT. 

Feudal  restraintB  or  alienation— Attornment — ^Who  may  alien,  and  to  whom — 
Corporationa — ^Infants — ^Femea-coyertes — ^Aliens. 

The  most  usual  method  of  acquiring  a  title  to  real  estates  is  that  of 
alienation,  or  purchase  in  its  limited  sense,  under  which  may  be 
comprised  any  sale,  gift^  marriage  settlement^  devise,  or  other  trans- 
mission of  property. 

This  mode  of  taking  estates  is  not  of  equal  antiquity  with  that  of 
taking  them  by  descent.  For,  by  the  feudal  law,  a  feud  could  not  be 
transferred  without  the  consent  of  the  lord,  lest  thereby  a  feeble  or 
suspicious  tenant  might  have  been  imposed  upon  him  to  perform  the 
feudal  services.  And,  as  he  could  not  alien  it  in  his  lifetime,  so 
neither  could  he  by  will  defeat  the  succession,  by  devising  his  feud 
to  another  family.  Nor,  in  short,  could  he  alien  the  estate  unless  he 
had  also  obtained  the  consent  of  his  own  next  heir.  And  therefore 
it  was  usual  in  ancient  feoffments  to  express  that  the  alienation  was 
made  by  consent  of  the  heirs  of  the  feoffor.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  the  feudal  obligation  was  looked  upon  to  be  reciprocal,  the  lord 
oould  not  transfer  his  seigniory  without  the  consent  of  his  vassal ; 
for  it  was  esteemed  unreasonable  to  subject  a  feudatory  to  a  new 
saperior,  with  whom  he  might  have  a  deadly  enmity,  without  his 
own  approbation ;  or  even  to  transfer  his  fealty,  without  his  being 
thoroughly  apprized  of  it,  that  he  might  know  with  certainty  to 
whom  his  renders  and  services  were  due.  This  consent  of  the  vassal 
was  expressed  by  what  was  called  atUyrning^  or  professing  to  become 
the  tenant  of  the  new  lord ;  which  doctrine  of  attornment  was  after- 
wards extended  to  all  lessees  for  life  or  years. 

By  degrees  this  feudal  severity  wore  off;  and  experience  has  shown, 
that  property  best  answers  the  purposes  of  civil  life  when  its  transfer 
is  totally  free  and  unrestrained.  The  road  was  cleared  in  the  first 
place  by  a  law  of  Henry  I.,  which  allowed  a  man  to  sell  lands  which 
he  himself  had  purchased.  Afterwards,  he  seems  to  have  been  at 
liberty  to  part  with  all  his  own  acquisitions^  if  he  had  previously 
poichased  to  him  and  his  ai9ign$  by  name.    At  that  time  he  might 
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part  with  one-fourth  of  inheritance  of  his  ancestors  without  the  oon- 
lent  of  his  heir ;  afterwards  with  a  moiety,  by  the  statutes  18  Edw.  L 
a  1,  and  15  Edw.  III.  c.  12;  and  finally,  with  the  whole.  By 
statutes  7  Hen«  VU.  a  3,  and  3  Hen.  YIIL  a  4,  persons  attending 
the  king  in  his  wars  were  allowed  to  alien  without  license.  And 
lastly,  fines  for  alienations  were  abolished  by  statute  12  Car.  XL  c  24. 
The  power  of  charging  lands  with  debts  was  introduced  by  the 
statute  of  Westminster  the  second,  13  Edw.  I.  c.  18;  and  they  are 
now  not  only  subject  to  be  pawned  for  the  debts  of  the  owner,  but 
likewise  to  be  absolutely  solid,  either  for  the  payment  of  debts,  or  for 
division  among  creditors  under  the  statutes  of  bankruptcy.  The 
restraint  of  devising  lands  by  will,  except  in  some  places  by  particular 
custom,  lasted  longer,  that  not  being  totally  removed  till  the  abolition 
of  the  military  tenures.  The  doctrine  of  attornments  continued  still 
later,  till  at  last  they  were  made  no  longer  necessary  by  the  statute 
4  &  6  Ann.  a  16. 

In  examining  the  nature  of  alienation  then,  which  Is  now  entirely 
free,  let  us  first  inquire  briefly,  who  may  alien,  and  to  whom ;  and 
then,  more  largely,  Jiow  a  man  may  alien,  or  the  several  modes  of 
conveyance. 

I.  Who  may  alien,  and  to  whom;  or,  in  other  words,  who  is 
capable  of  conveying  and  who  of  purchasing.  And  herein  we  must 
consider  rather  the  incapacity,  than  capacity,  of  the  several  parties ; 
for  all  persons  are  pri7nd  facie  capable  both  of  conveying  and  pur- 
chasing, unless  the  law  has  laid  them  under  any  particular  disabilities. 

Persons,  then,  attainted  of  treason  and  murder  are  incapable  of 
conveying,  from  the  time  of  the  offence  committed,  provided  attain- 
der follows ;  for  such  conveyance  by  them  may  tend  to  defeat  the 
crown  of  the  forfeiture,  or  the  lord  of  his  escheat  But  they  may 
purchase  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown,  or  the  lord  of  the  fee,  though 
they  are  disabled  to  hold :  the  lands  so  purchased,  if  after  attainder, 
being  subject  to  immediate  forfeiture ;  if  before,  to  escheat,  as  well 
as  forfeiture,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime.  In  other  felonies, 
no  attainder  extends  to  the  disinheriting  of  any  heir  nor  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  right  or  title  of  any  other  person  or  persons  than  the 
offender  during  his  natural  life.  So,  also,  corporations,  religious  or 
others,  may  purchase  lands ;  yet,  unless  they  have  a  license  to  hold 
in  mortmain,  they  cannot  retain  such  purchase,  but  it  shall  be 
forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  Lay  corporations,  other  than  muni- 
cipal, have,  in  general,  power  to  aUen  their  lands  as  freely  as 
private  owners;  but  municipal  corporations  are,  by  the  statute 
6  &Q  Will.  lY.  c.  76,  &  94,  restrained  from  alienation  for  any  term 
exceeding  thirty-one  years.  Ecclesiastical  and  eleemosynary  cor- 
porations, both  sole  and  aggregate,  are  restrained,  except  under 
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certain  ocmditioDS,  ham  alienation  beyond  the  life  of  the  person  oon- 
stitnting  the  corporation  sole,  or  of  him  who  is  the  head  of  the 
corporation  aggregate,  except  hy  way  of  lease  for  a  term  not  ezoeed- 
iDg  twenty-one  years,  or  three  lives. 

Idiots  and  persons  of  nonsane  memory,  infants,  and  persons  under 
duress,  are  not  totally  disabled  either  to  convey  or  purchase,  but 
sub  modo  only.  For  their  conveyances  and  purchases  are  in  general 
voidable,  but  not  always  actually  void.  It  has  been  said,  that  a  nan 
compos,  though  he  be  afterwards  brought  to  a  right  mind,  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  allege  his  own  insanity  in  order  to  avoid  his  grant ; 
for  that  no  man  shall  be  allowed  to  stultify  himself  or  plead  his 
own  disability ;  but  it  has  been  held  to  be  clear  law  that  a  party 
may  come  forward  to  maintain  his  own  past  incapacity.  And, 
clearly,  the  next  heir,  or  other  person  interested,  may,  after  the 
death  of  the  idiot  or  non  compos,  take  advantage  of  his  incapacity 
and  avoid  the  grant.  And  so,  too,  if  he  purchases  under  this  dis- 
ability, and  does  not  afterwards,  upon  recovering  his  senses,  agree  to 
the  purchase,  his  heir  may  either  waive  or  accept  the  estate  at  his 
option.  In  like  manner,  an  infant  may  waive  such  purchase  or  con- 
veyance, when  he  comes  to  full  age ;  or,  if  he  does  not  then  actually 
agree  to  it^  his  heirs  may  waive  it  after  him.  Persons,  also,  who 
purchase  or  convey  under  duress  may  affirm  or  avoid  such  transac- 
tions, whenever  the  duress  has  ceased.  For  all  these  are  under  the 
protection  of  the  law,  which  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  imposed 
upon,  through  the  imbecility  of  their  present  condition ;  so  that  their 
acts  are  only  binding,  in  case  they  be  afterwards  agreed  to,  when 
such  imbeciUty  ceases. 

The  case  of  a  feme-covert  is  somewhat  different.  She  may  pur^ 
chase  an  estate  without  the  consent  of  her  husband,  and  the  convey- 
ance is  good  during  the  coverture,  till  he  avoids  it  by  some  act 
declaring  his  dissent  And,  though  he  does  nothing  to  avoid  it,  or 
even  if  he  actually  consents,  the  feme-covert  herself  may,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  waive  or  disagree  to  the  same :  nay,  even  her 
heirs  may  waive  it  after  her,  if  she  dies  before  her  husband,  or  if  in 
her 'widowhood  she  does  nothing  to  express  her  consent  or  agree- 
ment. But  the  conveyance  or  other  contract  of  a  feme-covert,  unless 
it  be  a  conveyance  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  3  &  4 
Will.  IV.  c.  75,  is  absolutely  void,  and  not  merely  voidable,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  affirmed  or  made  good  by  any  subsequent  agree- 
ment. The  Court  of  Chancery,  however,  has  long  recognised  the 
power  of  a  feme-covert  to  deal  at  her  own  pleasure  with  property 
vested  in  trustees/or  her  separate  use,  provided  the  settlement  itself 
does  not  restrain  her  from  alienation ;  and  equity  also  recognises  her 
contnicta  relating  to  such  property. 
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The  case  of  an  alien  bom  is  also  pecidiar.  For  he  may  purchase 
anything ;  but  after  purchase  he  could  formerly  Jidd  nothing  except 
a  lease  foif  years  of  a  house  for  convenience  of  merchandise,  in  case 
he  were  an  alien  friend:  all  other  purchases,  when  found  by  an 
inquest  of  office,  being  immediately  forfeited  to  the  crown.  But 
alien  friends  are  now  enabled  to  take  and  hold  lands  for  residence  or 
business  for  twenty-one  years ;  and  a  person  bom  out  of  the  kingdom 
whose  mother  is  a  natural-bom  subject,  is  enabled  to  take  any  estate 
by  devise,  purchase,  inheritance,  or  succession. 

ll.  We  are  next,  but  principally,  to  inquire,  how  a  man  may  alien 
or  convey,  which  will  lead  me  to  consider  the  several  modes  of  con- 
veyance. These  are  of  four  kinds : — ^1.  By  matter  in  pais,  or  deed, 
which  is  an  assurance  transacted  between  two  or  more  private  per- 
sons in  pais,  in  the  country ;  that  is,  according  to  the  old  common 
law,  upon  the  very  spot  to  be  transferred.  2.  By  matter  of  record, 
or  an  assurance  transacted  only  in  the  public  courts  of  record,  or 
under  the  authority  of  a  public  board  or  commission  empowered  by 
act  of  parliament  to  record  its  proceedings.  3.  By  special  custom, 
obtaining  in  some  particular  places,  and  relating  only  to  some  par- 
ticular species  of  property.  Which  three  are  such  as  take  effect 
during  the  life  of  the  party  cdnveying  or  assuring.  4.  The  fourth 
takes  no  effect  till  after  his  death ;  and  that  is  by  devise,  contained 
in  his  last  will  and  testament.  I  shall  treat  of  each  in  its  order, 
and,  for  oonvenienoe*  sake,  separately  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF  ALIENATION  BT  DEED. 

Natare  of  deeds — Contracting  parties — Consideration — ^Writing — Contents  of 
deeds — 'Premisa^-^ffabendtun — Tenendum — Reddendum — Conditions  — 
Covenants — Conclusion — Sealing  and  delivery  of  deeds — Witnesses — How 
deeds  avoided^  Original  Conveyances,  yiz. :  Feoffment — Gift — Grant — 
Lease— Exchange^Partition. Derivative  Deeds,  viz. :  Release — Con- 
firmation—Surrender— Assignment — Defeazance. Deeds  under  Statute 

of  Uses :  Covenant  to  stand  seised  to  uses — ^Bargain  and  sale — Lease  and 

release — ^Bargain  and  sale  at  common  law. Other  Deeds:   Bond^— 

Recognizance»-*I)efea2ances. 

In  treating  of  deeds  I  shall  consider,  first,  their  general  nature ;  and, 
next,  the  several  sorts  or  kinds  of  deeds,  with  their  respective  inci- 
dents.   And,  in  explaining  the  former^  I  shall  examine,  firsts  what 
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a  deed  is;  leooodly,  its  Teqnisttes;  and  thirdly,  liow  it  may  be 
avoided. 

I.  First,  then,  a  deed  is  a  writing  sealed  and  delivered  hy  tlie 
parties.  It  is  sometimes  called  a  charter,  carta,  from  its  materials ; 
but  most  usually,  when  applied  to  the  transactions  of  private  sub- 
jects, it  is  called  a  deed,  in  Latin  /actum,  because  it  is  the  most 
solemn  and  authentic  act  that  a  man  can  possibly  perform,  witli 
relation  to  the  disposal  of  his  property ;  and  therefore  a  man  shall 
always  be  ettopped  by  his  own  deed,  or  not  permitted  to  aver  or 
prove  anything  in  contradiction  to  what  he  has  once  so  solemnly 
and  deliberately  avowed.  If  a  deed  be  made  by  more  parties  than 
oae,  there  onght  to  be  regnlarly  as  many  copies  of  it  as  there  are 
parties,  and  each  was  formerly  cut  or  indented  on  the  top  or  side,  f  o 
tally  or  correspond  with  the  other;  which  deed,  so  made,  was  called 
an  indenture ;  and  this  name  is  still  retained,  though  the  practice  of 
indenting  has  been  abandoned.  A  deed  made  by  one  party  only,  not 
being  indented,  'b\JLtj)6lled  or  shaved  quite  even,  is  called  a  deedrpaU, 

IL  We  are  next  to  consider  the  requmtes  of  a  deed,  the  fint  of 
which  is,  that  there  be  persons  able  to  contract  and  be  contracted 
with,  for  the  purposes  intended  by  the  deed,  and  also  a  thing  or 
subject-matter  to  be  contracted  for.  So,  as  in  every  grant  there 
must  be  a  grantor,  a  grantee,  and  a  thing  granted ;  in  every  lease  a 
lessor,  a  lessee,  and  a  thing  demised. 

Secondly f  the  deed  must  be  founded  upon  good  and  sufiScient  can^ 
sideratioTiy  not  upon  an  illegal  contract^  nor  upon  fraud  or  collusion, 
to  deceive  purchasers  or  creditors,  any  of  which  bad  considerations 
will  vacate  the  deed.  A  deed  also,  or  other  grant,  made  without 
any  consideration,  is,  as  it  were,  of  no  effect ;  for  it  is  construed  to 
enure,  or  to  be  effectual,  only  to  the  use  of  the  grantor  himself.  Tho 
consideration  may  be  either  a  good  or  a  valuable  one.  A  good  coii- 
sideration  is  such  as  that  of  blood,  or  of  natural  love  and  affection, 
when  a  man  grants  an  estate  to  a  near  relation,  being  founded  on 
motives  of  generosity^  prudence,  and  natural  duty :  a  valuable  con- 
sideration is  such  as  money,  marriage,  or  the  like,  which  the  ]&\v 
osteems  an  equivalent  given  for  the  grant,  and  is  therefore  founded 
vn  motives  of  justice.  Deeds  made  upon  good  consideration  only, 
)Te  considered  as  merely  voluntary,  and  are  frequently  set  aside  in 
favour  of  creditors  and  hondflde  purchasers. 

J%irdhff  the  deed  must  be  tvritten  or  printed^  for  it  may  be  in  any 
character  or  any  language ;  but  it  must  be  upon  paper  or  parch- 
ment. It  must  also  have  the  proper  stamps  imposed  on  it  by  the 
several  statutes  for  the  increase  of  the  public  revenue,  else  it  cannot 
be  given  in  evidence.  Formerly,  many  conveyances  were  made  by 
parol,  or  word  of  month  only,  without  writing ;  but  this  giving  it 
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handle  to  a  varietj  of  frauiis,  the  statute  29  Car.  IL  c.  3,  usually 
called  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  enacts,  that  no  interest  in  lands,  made 
by  livery  of  seisin,  or  by  parol  only,  except  leases  not  exceeding 
three  years  from  the  making,  shall  be  looked  upon  as  of  greater 
force  than  a  lease  or  estate  at  will,  unless  the  same  be  put  in  writing, 
and  signed  by  the  party  granting,  or  his  agent  lawfully  authorized 
in  writing.  And  now  by  statute  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  106,  all  the  other 
deeds  ordinarily  used  in  conveying  property  must  be  in  writing. 

Fourtldy,  the  matter  written  must  be  legaUy  and  orderly  set 
forth ;  that  is,  there  should  be  words  sufficient  to  specify  the  agree- 
ment and  bind  the  parties.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  in  law  to 
have  all  the  formal  parts  that  are  usually  drawn  out  in  deeds ;  it  is 
enough  if  there  be  sufficient  words  to  declare  clearly  and  legally  the 
party's  meanmg.  But  the  usual  forms  it  is  prudent  not  to  depart 
from,  without  good  reason  or  urgent  necessity.    These  are  :•— 

1.  The  premises  used  to  set  forth  the  number  and  names  of  the 
parties,  with  their  additions  or  titles ;  and  the  recital,  if  any,  of  such 
deeds  or  matters  of  fact^  as  are  necessary  to  explain  the  transaction, 
including  the  consideration  upon  which  the  deed  is  made.  And  then 
follows  the  certainty  of  the  grantor,  grantee,  and  thing  granted. 

2,  3.  Next  come  the  hahendum  and  tenendum.  The  office  of  the 
habendum  is  to  determine  what  estate  or  interest  is  granted  by  the 
deed ;  as,  if  a  grant  be  ^  to  A  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,^  here  A 
has  an  estate-taiL  The  terbendum,  **  and  to  hold  **  is  now  only  kept 
in  by  custom.  It  was  formerly  used  to  signify  the  tenure  by  which 
the  estate  was  to  be  holden ;  but,  all  these  being  now  reduced  to 
feoeage,  the  tenure  is  never  specified. 

4.  Next  follow  the  terms  of  stipulation,  if  any,  upon  which  the 
grant  is  made :  the  first  of  which  is  the  reddendum^  whereby  the 
grantor  reserves  some  new  thing  to  himself  out  of  what  he  had 
before  granted,  as  **  rendering  therefore  yearly  the  sum  of  ten  shil- 
"  lings  or  a  peppercorn,  or  the  like." 

5.  Another  of  the  terms  upon  which  a  grant  may  be  made  is  a 
condition,  which  is  a  clause  of  contingency,  on  the  happening  of 
which  the  estate  granted  may  be  defeated ;  as  "  provided  always," 
that  if  the  mortgagor  shall  pay  the  mortgagee  5002.  upon  such  a 
day,  the  whole  estate  granted  shall  determine ;  and  the  like. 

6.  Next  follow  coifenants,  which  are  clauses  whereby  either  party 
may  stipulate  for  the  truth  of  certain  facts,  or  may  bind  himself  to 
perform,  or  give,  someUung  to  the  other.  Thus,  the  grantor  may 
covenant  that  he  has  a  right  to  convey,  or  for  the  grantee's  quiet 
enjoyment,  or  the  like ;  the  grantee  may  covenant  to  pay  his  rent, 
or  keep  the  premises  in  rejpair,  &c    If  the  coyeiuuitor  covenantfi  for 
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hiniflelf  and  his  hein,  it  is  then  a  covenant  real,  and  descends  upon 
the  heirs,  who  are  bound  to  perform  it,  provided  they  have  assets  by 
descent,  but  not  otherwise :  if  he  covenants  also  for  his  executors  and 
admintgtraton,  his  personal  assets,  as  well  as  his  real,  are  likewise 
pledged  for  the  performance  of  the  covenant 

7.  Lastly,  comes  the  condusion.^  which  mentions  the  execution  and 
date  of  the  deed,  either  expressly  or  by  reference  to  some  day  and 
year  before  mentioned.  Not  but  4k  deed  is  good,  alt^ugh  it  mention 
no  date ;  or  has  a  false  date ;  or  even  if  it  has  an  impossible 
date,  as  the  thirtieth  of  February ;  provided  the  real  day  of  its  being 
dated  or  given,  that  is  delivered,  can  be  proved.  For  the  date  which 
a  deed  bears  is  merely  primd  facie  evidence  of  the  date,  the  true 
date  being  the  day  on  which  the  deed  was  delivesed  by  the  grantor. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  fifth  requisite  for  malring  xt  good  deed,  the 
reading  of  it.  This  is  necessary,  wherever  any  of  the  parties  desire 
it ;  and,  if  it  be  not  done  on  his  request^  the  deed  is  void  as  to  him. 

Sixthly f  it  is  requisite  that  the  party,  whose  deed  it  is,  should  sea/, 
and  now  in  most  cases,  I  apprehend  should  ngn  it  also.  The  use  of 
seals  is  extremely  ancient.  We  read  of  it  among  the  Jews  and 
Persians  in  the  earliest  records  of  history.  And  la  the  book  of 
Jeremiah  there  is  a  very  remarkable  instance,  not  only  of  an  attesta* 
ttcHi  by  seal,  but  also  of  the  other  usual  Ibnnalities  attending  a 
Jewish  purchase.  In  the  civil  law  also  seals  were  used.  But  in  the 
times  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  they  were  not  much  known  in  England. 
The  method  of  the  Saxons  was  for  such  as  could  write  to  subscribe 
their  names,  and,  whether  they  could  write,  or  not,  to  affix  the  sign 
of  the  cross ;  which  custom  our  iUiteimte  vulgar  do,  for  the  most  part, 
to  this  day  keep  up.  And  indeed,  this  inability  to  write,  and  there*- 
fore  making  a  cross  in  its  stead,  is  honestly  avowed  by  Caedwalla,  a 
Saxcm  king,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  barters.  In  like  manner  the 
Kormans  at  their  first  settlement  in  France,  used  the  practice  of 
sealing  only,  and  at  the  Conquest  brought  over  into  this  kingdom 
their  own  fashions. 

This  neglect  of  signing,  and  resting  only  upon  the  authenticity  of 
seals,  remained  very  long  among  us;  for  it  was  held  in  all  our  books 
that  sealing  alone  was  sufficient  to  authenticate  a  deed :  and  so  the 
commoQ  form  of  attesting  deeds — ^sealed  and  delivered,"  continues 
to  this  day;  notwithstanding  thd  statute  29  Car.  II.,  c.  3,  before 
mentioned,  revives  the  Saxon  custom,  and  expressly  directs  the 
signing,  in  all  gnmts  of  lands,  and  many  other  species  of  deeds :  in 
which,  therefore,  signing  seems  to  be  now  as  necessary  as  sealing. 

A  Bevenih  requisite  to  a  good  deal  is  that  it  be  delivered,  which  is 
Also  expressed  m  the  attestation,  '^sealed  and  ddivertd/*    A  dee^ 
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takes  effect  only  from  this  delivery ;  for  if  the  date  be  false  or  impos- 
sible, the  delivery  ascertains  the  time  of  it.  A  delivery  may  be 
either  absolute,  that  is,  to  the  grantee  himself,  or  to  a  third  person, 
to  hold  till  some  conditions  be  performed  on  the  part  of  the  grantee ; 
in  which  last  case  it  is  not  delivered  as  a  deed^  bnt  as  an  escrow ;  that 
is,  as  a  scroll  or  writing,  which  is  not  to  take  effect  as  a  deed  till  the 
conditions  be  performed;  and  then  it  is  a  deed  to  all  intents  and 
purposes. 

The  last  requisite  to  the  validity  of  a  deed  is  the  attestation,  or 
execution  of  it  in  t?ie  presence  of  witnesses :  though  this  is  necessary, 
rather  for  preserving  the  evidence,  than  for  constituting  the  essence 
of  the  deed. 

III.  We  are  next  to  consider  how  a  deed  may  be  avoided^  or 
rendered  of  no  effect.  And  from  what  has  been  before  laid  down  it 
will  follow,  that  if  a  deed  wants  any  of  the  essential  requisites  before- 
mentioned,  it  is  a  void  deed  ah  initio.  It  may  also  be  avoided 
by  matter  ex  post  facto :  as,  1.  By  rasure,  interlining,  or  other  altera- 
tion in  any  material  part;  unless  a  memorandum  be  made  thereof  at 
the  time  of  the  execution  and  attestation.  2.  By  breaking  off,  or 
defacing  the  seal,  with  the  intention  of  avoiding  the  deed,  and 
that  by  the  party  to  whom  the  other  is  bound,  for  mere  accidental 
defacement  is  of  no  effect.  3.  By  delivering  it  up  to  be  cancelled. 
4.  By  the  disagreement  of  such,  whose  concurrence  is  necessary,  in 
order  for  the  deed  to  stand :  as,  the  husband,  where  a  feme-covert  is 
concerned ;  an  infant,  or  person  under  duress,  when  those  disabilities 
are  removed,  and  the  like.  6.  By  the  judgment  or  decree  of  a  court 
of  judicature.  This  was  anciently  the  province  of  the  court  of  Star 
Chamber.  It  is  now  the. province  of  the  courts  both  of  law  and 
equity,  when  it  appears  that  the  deed  was  obtained  by  fraud,  force, 
or  other  foul  practice ;  or  is  proved  to  be  an  absolute  forgery.  In 
any  of  these  cases  the  deed  may  be  voided,  either  in  part  or  totally 
according  as  the  cause  of  avoidance  is  more  or  less  extensive. 

Having  thus  explained  the  general  nature  of  deeds,  we  are 
next  to  consider  their  several  species,  together  with  their  respective 
incidents.  And  herein  I  shall  only  examine  the  patticulars  of  those 
which  are  generally  used  in  the  alienation  of  real  estates ;  for  it 
would  be  tedious  to  descant  upon  all  the  instruments  made  use  of  in 
personal  concerns,  but  which  fall  under  our  general  definition  of  a 
deed.  The  former  being  principally  such  as  serve  to  convey  the 
property  of  lands  and  tenements  from  man  to  man,  are  commonly 
denominated  convepanees :  which  are  either  conveyances  at  common 
law,  or  such  as  receive  their  force  and  efiBisacy  by  virtue  of  the  statute 
if  uses. 

,    Of  conveyances  by  the  oonunon  law,  tome  m«y  be  called  original^ 
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or  primary  conveyances ;  which  are  those  by  means  whereof  the 
estate  is  created ;  others  are  derivative,  or  secondan/  ;  whereby  the 
estate,  originally  created,  is  enlarged,  restrained,  transferred,  or 
extinguished. 

OnVwi«i  conveyances  are  the  following :  1.  Feoffment;  2.  Gift* 
3.  Grant ;  4.  Lease ;  6.  Exchange ;  6.  Partition :  Derivative  are, 
7.  Belease;  8.  Confirmation;  9.  Surrender;  10.  Assignment;  11. 
Defeazanoe. 

1.  A  feoffment,  feoffamentum,  is  a  substantive  derived  from  the 
verb,  to  enfeoff, /co/arc  or  infeudare,  to  give  one  a  feud.  Feoffment  is 
therefore  donatio  feudi ;  and  is  the  most  ancient  method  of  conveyance. 
It  may  be  defined  the  gift  of  any  corporeal  hereditament  to  another 
he  that  so  gives,  being  called  the  feoffor ;  and  the  person  enfeoffed  the 
fecffee. 

This  is  plainly  derived  from,  or  is  indeed  itself  the  very  mode  of 
the  ancient  feudal  donation.  If,  therefore,  one  grants  by  feoffment 
lands  to  another,  and  limits  or  expresses  no  estate,  the  grantee  has 
barely  an  estate  for  life  ;  unless  the  ffeoffor,  by  express  provision  in  the 
creation  of  the  estate,  has  given  it  a  longer  continuance  as  to  the 
heirs  or  heir  of  the  body  of  the  feoffee. 

But  by  the  mere  words  of  the  deed  the  feoffment  is  by  no  means 
perfected ;  there  remains  a  very  material  ceremony  to  be  performed, 
without  which  the  feoffee  has  at  common  law  but  a  mere  estate  at 
will,  called  livery  of  seisin,  this  being  no  other  than  the  pure  feudal 
investiture  which  was  held  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the 
donation. 

Among  the  ancient  Goths  and  Swedes,  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
lands  were  made  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  who  extended  the 
cloak  of  the  buyer  while  the  seller  cast  a  clod  of  the  land  into  it,  in 
order  to  give  possession ;  and  a  staff  or  wand  was  also  delivered  from 
the  vendor  to  the  vendee,  which  passed  through  the  hands  of  th« 
witnesses.  With  our  Saxon  ancestors  the  delivery  of  a  turf  was  a 
necessary  solemnity,  to  establish  the  conveyance  of  lands.  And,  to 
this  day,  the  conveyance  of  our  copyhold  estates  is  usually  made 
from  the  seller  to  the  lord  or  his  steward  by  delivery  of  a  rod  or 
verge,  and  then  from  the  lord  to  the  purchaser  by  re-delivery  of  the 
same,  in  the  presence  of  a  jury  of  tenants. 

For  many  years,  however,  feoffments  have  been  little  used  in 
practice.  This  kind  of  conveyance  had  the  effect  of  passing  a  fee,  i. 
purporting  to  do  so,  even  though  the  feoffor  had  a  less  estate.  It  was 
sometimes  used  because  it  also  destroyed  contingent  remainders  and 
powers  appendant;  but  there  was  this  risk,  that  it  might  create 
a  forfeiture  of  the  grantor's  estate.  Hence  it  was  called  a  tortious 
conveyance,  while  other  assurances,  such  as  bargain  and  sale,  lease 
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and  release,  were  styled  iimooent  conveyanoes,  having  no  operation 
beyond  passing  such  estate  as  the  grantor  had  to  convey.  The 
statute  8  &  9  Yic,  c.  106,  however,  ab«li8hed  the  tortious  operation 
of  feoffments ;  and  enacting,  at  the  same  time,  that  corporeal  heredi- 
taments should  lie  in  grant  ss  well  as  in  livery,  practically  did  away 
with  livery  of  seisin ;  and  removed  altogether  the  grounds  upon  which 
feoffments  were  occasionally  resorted  ta 

2.  llie  conveyance  by  gift,  donatio,  is  properly  appCed  to  the 
creation  of  an  estate-tail,  and  differs  in  nothing  from  a  feoffment  but 
in  the  nature  of  the  estate  passing  by  it. 

3.  Grants,  concessiones,  are  the  regular  method  by  the  common  law  of 
transferring  the  property  of  vncvrpw^  hereditaments,  or  such  things 
whereof  no  livery  can  be  had.  For  such  reasons  all  corporeal  heredi- 
taments, as  lands  and  houses,  were  said  to  lie  m  livery;  and  the 
others,  as  advowsons,  commons,  rents,  reversions,  &c.,  to  lie  in  grant 
These,  therefore,  pass  merely  by  the  delivery  of  the  deed.  And  now 
that  the  immediate  freehold  lies  in  grant,  and  that  a  feoffment  has 
no  tortious  operation,  there  is  practically  no  difference  whatever 
between  these  two  kinds  of  conveyance.* 

4.  A  lease  is  a  conveyance  oi  lands  or  tenements,  usually  in  con- 
sideration of  rent,  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will,  but  always  for  a  less 
time  than  the  lessor  has  in  the  premises;  for  if  it  be  for  the  whole 
interest^  it  is  more  properly  an  assignment  than  a  lease. 

Whatever  restriction,  by  the  severity  of  the  feudal  law,  might  in 
times  of  very  high  antiquity  be  observed  with  regard  to  leases, 
yet  by  the  common  law,  as  it  has  stood  for  many  centuries,  all 
persons  seised  of  any  estate  might  let  leases  to  endure  so  long  as  their 
own  interest  lasted,  but  no  loiter.  Therefore  tenant  in  fee-simple 
might  let  leases  of  any  duration,  for  be  has  the  whole  interest ;  but 
tenant  in  tail,  or  for  life,  could  make  no  leases  which  should  bind 
the  issue  in  tail  or  reversioner ;  nor  could  a  husband  seised  jure 
uxoris,  make  a  valid  lease  for  any  longer  term  than  the  joint  lives  of 
himself  and  his  wife,  for  then  hia  intM*est  expired.  Yet  some 
tenants  for  life  might  make  leases  of  equal  duration  with  those 
granted  by  tenants  in  fee-simple,  such  as  parsons  and  vicars  with 
consent  of  the  patron'  and  ordinary.  So  bishops  and  deans,  and 
svch  other  sole  ecclesiastieal  etvpocations,  might,  with  the  ooncurrence 
and  confirmation  of  such  persona  as  the  law  requires,  have  granted 
their  lands  without  any  limitation  or  controL     And  corporations 

*  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  by  the  statotory  grant,  executed  in  the 
office  of  land  registry,  or  endorsed  on  the  registrar's  certificate  of  title,  and 
entered  afterwards  on  the  register,  all  the  estate  and  interest  of  the  grantor, 
whatever  its  nstare,  passes  to  Uie  grantee. 
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aggregate  might  have  made  what  estates  they  pleased,  without  the 
oonfirmation  of  any  other  person  whatsoever.  Whereas  now,  by 
several  statutes,  this  power  is  restrained ;  and,  where  in  the  other 
cases  the  restraint  by  the  common  law  seemed  too  hard,  it  is  in  some 
measure  removed.  The  former  statutes  are  called  restraininy,  the 
latter  enabling  statutes ;  but  into  any  detail  (rf  their  provisions  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  enter.  The  enabling  statutes  specify  the  conditions 
on  which  leases  granted  by  tenants  in  tail  or  for  life,  or  tenants  by  the 
courtesy  or  on  dower,  or  persons  seized  in  right  of  their  churches, 
may  grant  leases,  valid  as  against  their  successors.  The  disabling 
or  restraining  statutes  were  passed  to  prevent  bishops,  deans,  and 
chapters,  colleges,  and  other  ecclesiastical  or  eleemosynary  corpora- 
tions, and  all  parsons  and  vicars,  from  making  improvident  leases ; 
which  they  were  always  ready  to  do,  in  consideration  of  a  fine  or 
{H^mium  paid  to  themselves,  the  interests  of  their  successors  being 
entirely  disregarded.  But  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  and  to  what 
extent  the  persons  I  allude  to  are  restrained,  I  must  refer  the  student 
to  the  statutes  themselves. 

5.  An  eau^nge  \A  a  mutual  gtant  of  equal  interests,  the  one  in 
consideration  of  the  other.  The  word  "  exchange  **  is  so  requisite 
and  appropriated  by  law  to  this  case,  that  it  cannot  be  supplied  by 
any  other  word  or  expressed  by  any  circumlocution.  Entry  must 
be  made  on  both  sides ;  for,  if  either  party  die  before  entry,  the  ex- 
change is  void.  And  if  either  party  be  evicted  of  those  lands  which 
were  taken  by  him  in  exchange,  through  defect  of  the  other's  title, 
he  shall  return  back  to  the  possession  of  his  own,  by  virtue  of  the 
implied  warranty  contained  in  all  exchanges.  The  inconveniences 
thus  attending  this  kind  of  exchange  have  led  to  its  entire  disuse ; 
mutual  conveyances  of  the  properties  being  in  ordinary  cases  re- 
sorted ta 

A  better  method  is  provided  by  the  statute  8  &  9  Vict.,  c.  118, 
which  enables  the  inclosure  commissioners  to  effect  exchanges  on 
the  application  of  the  persons  interested  tiierein ;  the  great  advan- 
tage of  which  is,  that  the  order  of  the  commissioners  cannot  be 
impeached  by  reason  of  any  infirmity  of  estate  in  the  persons  on 
whose  application  it  shall  be  made ;  and  that  the  property  on  each 
side  taken  in  exchange,  remains  and  enures  to  the  same  uses,  trusts, 
intents,  and  purposes,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  charges  as. that 
given  in  exchange. 

6.  A  partition,  is  when  two  or  more  joint  tenants,  coparceners,  or 
tenants  in  conmion,  agree  to  divide  the  lands  so  held  among  them  in 
severalty,  each  taking  a  distinct  part.  This,  too,  can  best  be  effected 
uider  the  authority  of  the  inclosure  conmiissioners. 
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These  are  £he  several  species  of  primary  or  original  conyeyances. 
Those  which  remain  are  of  the  secondary  or  derivcttive  sort. 

7.  Releases ;  which  are  a  discharge  or  conveyance  of  a  man's  right 
in  lands  or  tenements,  to  another  that  has  some  former  estate  in  the 
lands.  And  these  may  enure  either,  1.  By  way  of  enlarging  an 
estate,  or  enlaryer  Vestate:  as,  if  there  he  tenant  for  life,  remainder 
to  another  in  fee,  and  he  in  remainder  releases  all  his  right  to  the 
particular  tenant  and  his  heirs,  this  gives  him  the  estate  in  fee. 
2.  By  way  of  passing  an  estate,  or  mitter  Vestate :  as  when  one  of 
two  coparceners  releases  all  her  right  to  the  other,  this  passes  the 
fee-simple  of  the  whole.  3.  By  way  of  passing  an  estate,  or  mitter 
Vestate :  as  if  a  man  be  disseised,  and  releases  to  his  disseisor  all  his 
right ;  hereby  the  disseisor  acquires  a  new  right,  which  renders  that 
lawful  which  before  was  tortiousi.  4.  By  way  of  extinguishment : 
as  if  my  tenant  for  life  makes  a  lease  to  A  for  life  remainder  to  B 
and  his  heirs,  and  I  release  to  A ;  this  extinguishes  my  right  to  the 
reversion,  and  shall  enure  to  the  advantage  of  B's  remainder  as  well 
as  of  A*s  particular  estate. 

8.  A  confirmation  is  nearly  allied  to  a  release,  being  a  conveyance  of 
an  estate  or  right  in  esse  whereby  a  voidable  estate  is  made  unavoid- 
able ;  as  if  tenant  for  life  leases  for  forty  years,  and  dies  during  that 
term,  here  the  lease  for  years  is  voidable  by  him  in  reversion ;  yet, 
if  he  has  confirmed  the  estate  of  the  lessee  for  years,  before  the  death 
of  tenant  for  life,  it  is  no  longer  voidable  but  sure  and  unavoidable. 

9.  A  surrender,  sursumreddUio,  or  rendering  up,  is  of  a  nature 
directly  opposite  to  a  release ;  for,  as  that  operates  by  the  greater 
estate's  descending  up<»i  the  less,  a  surrender  is  the  falling  of  a  less 
estate  into  a  greater.  There  may  also  be  surrender  in  Jaw  by  the 
acceptance  by  the  tenant  of  a  new  estate  inconsistent  with  his  prior 
estate.  Thus  a  new  lease  made  to  a  person  in  possession  under  an 
old  lesjse,  and  accepted  by  him,  opesates  as  a  surrender  in  law  of  the 
old  one ;  for  from  such  aoeeptanee  the  law  implies  his  intention  to 
yield  up  the  estate  which  he  had  before,  though  he  may  not  by  ex- 
press words  of  surrender  have  declared  as  much. 

10.  An  assignment  is  properly  a  transfer,  or  making  over  to 
another,  of  the  right  one  has  in  any  estate ;  but  it  is  usually  applied 
to  an  estate  for  life  or  years.  And  it  differs  from  a  lease  only  in 
this :  that  by  a  lease  one  grants  an  interest  less  than  his  own,  reserv- 
ing to  himself  a  reversion ;  in  assignments  he  parts  with  the  whole 
property,  and  the  assignee  stands  for  most  purposes  in  the  place  of 
the  assignor.  The  assignee  is,  however,  not  bound  by  all  the  cove- 
nants of  the  assignor,  the  general  rule  being  that  he  is  bound  by  all 
covenants  which  run  with  the  land,  but  not  by  collateral  covenants 
which  do  not  run  with  the  land.    Covenatits  for  quiet  enjoyment^  to 
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pay  rent  and  taxes,  to  repair  and  leave  repaired,  to  cultivate  the 
lands  in  a  particular  manner,  not  to  carry  on  certain  trades,  have  all 
been  held  to  be  covenants  running  with  the  land. 

An  assignment  does  not  discharge  the  original  lessee  or  his  repre- 
sentatives from  the  covenant  for  payment  of  rent,  or  any  other,  but 
he  still  remains  liable  to  the  lessor:  and  this,  although  the  latter 
may  have  recognised  the  assignee  as  his  tenant.  The  assignee, 
again,  is  only  liable  on  the  covenants  so  long  as  his  ownership 
lasts;  and  if  he  re-assigns  to  another  he  is  completely  discharged, 
although  the  assignee  be  a  pauper,  and  utterly  unable  to  perform 
the  covenants. 

But  if,  instead  of  assigning,  the  lessee  make  an  under-lease  out  of 
his  mterest,  the  under-lessee  is  not  liable  to  the  original  lessee  for 
rent  or  covenants,  as  an  assignee  of  the  whole  term  would  have  been. 
He  cannot,  however,  take  irrespective  of  the  covenants  in  the  original 
lease,  which  run  with  the  land;  for  a  person  contracting  for  an 
under-lease  is  bound  to  inform  himself  of  what  the  covenants  in  the 
original  lease  are,  otherwise  if  he  enter  and  take  possession  he  will 
be  bound  by  them. 

11.  A  defeazance  is  a  collateral  deed,  made  at  the  same  time  with 
a  feo£fment  or  other  conveyance,  containing  certain  conditions,  upon 
the  performance  of  which  the  estate  then  created  may  be  defeated  or 
totally  undone.  In  this  manner  mortgages  were,  in  former  times, 
usually  made ;  the  mortgagor  enfeoffing  the  mortgagee,  and  he,  at 
the  same  time,  executing  a  deed  of  defeazance,  whereby  the  feoff- 
ment was  rendered  void  on  repayment  of  the  money  borrowed,  at  a 
certain  day ;  but  this  method  of  mortgaging  has  long  been  out  of  use. 

There  yet  remain  to  be  spoken  of  some  few  conveyances  which 
have  their  force  and  operation  by  virtue  of  the  statute  cf  uses. 

Uses  and  trusts  are,  in  their  origin,  of  a  nature  very  similar,  or 
rather  exactly  the  same :  being  a  confidence  reposed  in  a  another 
who  was  tenant  of  the  land,  or  terre-tenant,  that  he  should  dispose 
of  the  land  according  to  the  intentions  of  cestui  que  use,  or  him  to 
whose  use  it  was  granted,  and  suffer  him  to  take  the  profits.  As,  if 
a  feoffment  was  made  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of,  or  in  trust 
for,  B.  and  his  heirs ;  here,  at  the  common  law,  A.  the  terre-tenant 
had  the  l^al  property  and  possession  of  the  land,  but  B.  the  cestui 
fue  use  was,  in  conscience  and  eq^uity,  to  have  the  profits  and  dis- 
Ijoeal  of  it. 

T\u8  notion  was  transplanted  into  England  from  the  civil  law, 
about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  by  means  of  the  foreign 
ecclesiastics ;  who  introduced^it  to  evade  the  statutes  of  mortmain, 
by  obtaining  grants  of  lands,  not  to  their  religious  houses  directly, 
but  to  the  use  of  the  religious  houses :  w^  ich  the  clerical  chancellory 
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of  those  times  held  to  he  hmding  in  consdetice ;  and,  therefore^  com* 
pelled  the  execution  of  such  trusts  in  the  conrt  of  chancery.  And, 
as  it  was  most  easy  to  obtain  such  grants  from  dying  persons,  a 
maxim  was  established,  that  though  by  law  the  lands  themselves 
were  not  devisable,  yet,  if  a  testator  had  enfeo£fed  another  to  his 
own  iise,  and  so  was  possessed  of  the  use  only,  such  use  was  devia* 
able  by  vrilL  But  we  have  seen  how  this  evasion  was  crushed  in 
its  infancy  with  respect  to  religious  houses. 

Yet,  the  idea  being  once  introduced,  however  fraudulently,  it  after- 
wards continued  to  be  applied  to  a  number  of  civil  purposes ;  parti- 
cularly as  it  removed  the  restraint  on  alienations  by  will,  and 
permitted  the  owner  of  lands  to  make  various  designations  of  theii 
profits,  as  prudence,  or  justice,  or  family  convenience,  might  require. 
Till,  at  length,  during  our  wars  in  France,  and  the  commotions 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  uses  grew  almost  uni- 
versal ;  through  the  desire  that  men  had  of  securing  their  estates 
from  forfeitures;  when  each  of  the  eontendii^  parties,  as  they 
became  uppermost,  alternately  attainted  the  other.  Wherefore, 
about  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.  the  courts  of  equity  began  to  reduce 
Idxem  to  8(»aetking  of  a  regular  system. 

Originally,  the  chancery  would  give  no  relief  but  against  the  very 
person  himself  intrusted  for  cestui  que  toe,,  and  not  against  his  heir 
or  alienee.  This  was-  altered  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Y L,  with  respect 
to  the  heir ;  and  afterwards  the  same  rule,  by  a  parity  of  reason^ 
was  extended  to  sudi  alienees,  as  had  purchased  without  considera- 
tion, or  with  express  notice.  A  purchaser  for  value  without  notice 
might  hold  the  land  discharged  of  any  trust.  And,  if  the  feofifee  to 
uses  died  without  heir,  or  committed  a  forfeiture  or  married,  neither 
the  lord  who  entered  for  his  escheat  or  forfeiture,  nor  the  husband 
who  retained  the  possession  as  tenant  by  the  courtesy,  nor  the  wife  to 
whom  dower  was  assigned,  were  liable  to  perform  the  use :  because 
they  were  not  parties  to  the  trust,  but  came  in  by  act  of  law ;  though 
doubtless  their  title  in  reason  was  no  better  than  that  of  the  heir. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  use  itself,  or  interest  of  cestui  que  use^ 
was  learnedly  rettned  upon  with  many  elaborate  distinctions.  And, 
1.  It  was  held  that  nothing  could  be  granted  to  a  use,  whereof  the 
use  is  inseparable  from  the  possession:  as  ways  or  commons,  or 
whereof  the  seisin  could  not  be  instantly  given.  2.  A  use  could  not 
be  raised  without  a  sufficient  consideration.  For  where  a  man 
makes  a  feoffment  to>  another  without  consideration,  equity  presumes 
that  he  meant  it  to»  the  use  of  himself,  imless  he  expressly  declares 
it  to  be  to  the  use  of  another,  and  then  nothing  shall  be  presumed 
contrary  to  his  own  expressions.  3.  Uses  were  descendible  according 
S)  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  in  the  case  of  inheritances  in  pos« 
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session ;  for  in  this  and  many  other  rei^cts  equita»  '«equitut  leffem^ 
4.  Uses  might  be  assigned  by  secret  deeds  betwe^i  the  parties^  or 
be  devised  by  last  will  and  testament :  for,  as  the  legal  estate  in  the 
soil  was  not  transferred  by  these  transaetionsy  no  livery  of  seisin  was 
necessary.  5.  Uses  did  not  escheat  for  felony  or  other  defect  of 
blood ;  for  escheats,  &C.,  are  the  consequences  of  t^ure,  and  nses  are 
hdd  of  nobody ;  bat  the  land  itself  was  liable  to  escheat,  and  the 
lord  might  hold  it  discharged  of  the  use.  6.  No  wife  could  be  en- 
dowed, or  husband  have  his  courtesy,  of  a  use :  for  no  trust  was 
declared  for  their  benefit,  at  the  original  grant  of  the  estate.  And 
therefore  it  became  customary,  when  estates  were  put  in  use,  to  settle 
before  marriage  some  joint  estate  to  the  use  of  the  husband  and  wife 
for  their  lives,  which  was  the  origin  of  modem  jointures.  7.  A  use 
could  not  be  extended  by  writ  of  elegit,  or  other  legal  process,  for 
the  debts  of  cestui  que  tine.  For,  being  merely  a  creature  of  equity, 
the  common  law,  which  looked  no  further  than  to  the  person  actually 
seised  of  the  land,  could  award  no  process  against  it. 

It  is  impracticable,  upon  our  present  plan,  to  pursue  the  doctrine 
of  uses  through  all  those  refinements  and  niceties  which  gave  rise  to 
Lord  Bacon's  complaint,  that  this  course  of  proceeding  **  was  turned 
*'  to  deceive  many  of  their  just  and  reasonable  rights.  A  man  that 
"  had  cause  to  sue  for  land,  knew  not  against  whom  to  bring  his 
••  action,  or  who  was  the  owner  of  it  The  wife  was  defrauded  of 
"  her  dower ;  the  husband  of  his  courtesy ;  the  lord  of  his  wardship, 
"  relief,  heriot,  and  escheat ;  the  creditor  of  his  extent  for  debt ;  and 
the  poor  tenant  of  his  lease.^  To  remedy  these  inconveniences 
abundance  of  statutes  were  provided,  which  made  the  lands  liable 
to  be  extended  by  the  creditors  of  cestui  que  use ;  allowed  actions  f<^ 
the  freehold  to  be  brought  against  him,  if  in  the  actual  pernancy  or 
enjoyment  of  the  profits ;  made  him  liable  to  actions  of  waste ;  esta*- 
blished  his  conveyances  and  leases  made  without  the  concurrence 
of  his  feoffees ;  and  gave  the  lord  the  wardship  of  his  heir,  with  cer'* 
tain  other  feudal  perquisites. 

These  provisions  all  tended -^to  consider  cestui  que  use  as  the  real 
owner  of  the  estate ;  and  at  length  that  idea  was  carried  into  full 
eflfect  by  the  statute  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10,  which  is  usually  called  the 
SttUute  of  Uses,  or,  in  conveyances  and  pleadings,  the  statute  for 
trans/erring  uses  into  possession.  It  enacts,  that  **  when  any  person 
"  shall  be  seised  of  lands,  &c.,  to  the  use,  confidence,  or  trust,  of  any 
*  other  person  or  body  politic,  the  person  or  corporation  entitled  to 
^  the  use,  shall  from  thenceforth  stand  and  be  seised  or  possessed  of 
**  the  land,  &C.,  of  and  in  the  like  estates  as  they  have  in  the  use ; 
"  and  thai:  the  estate  of  the  person  so  seised  to  uses  shall  be  deemed 
**  to  be  in  him  or  them  that  have  the  use.**  The  statute  thus 
executes  the  use^  as  our  lawyers  term  it ;  that  is,  it  conveys  th4^ 
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poflsessioQ  to  ihe  use,  aod  transfers  the  use  into  possession ;  thereby 
mi^kiTig  cestui  que  use  complete  owner  of  the  lands  and  tenements,  as 
well  at  law  as  in  equity. 

Tke  statute  having  thus,  not  ahdished  the  oonveyance  to  uses,  but 
only  annihilated  the  intervening  estate  of  the  feoffee,  and  turned  the 
interest  of  cestui  que  use  into  a  legal  instead  of  an  equitahle  owner* 
ship,  Ihe  courts  of  common  law  had  to  take  oognizance  of  uses. 
And,  considering  them  now  as  merely  a  mode  of  conveyance,  m:my 
of  the  rulea  established  in  e^iuity  were  adopted  with  improvements 
by  the  judgea  of  the  common  law.  The  samo  persons  only  were 
held  capable  of  being  seised  to  a  use,  the  same  considerations  were 
necessary  for  raising  it,  and  it  could  only  be  raised  of  the  same 
hereditaments  aa  formerly.  But  as  the  statute,  the  instant  it  was 
raised,  converted  it  into  an  actual  possession  of  the  land,  a  great 
number  of  the  incidents,  that  formerly  attended  it  in  its  fiduciary 
state,  were  now  at  an  end.  llie  land  could  not  esdieat  or  be  for« 
feited  by  the  act  or  defeet  of  the  feoffee,  nor  be  aliened  to  any  pur-» 
chaser  discharged  of  the  use,  nor  be  liable  to  dower  or  courtesy,  on 
account  of  the  seisin  of  such  feefiiee ;  because  the  legal  estate  never 
rests  in  him  for  a  moment,,  but  is  instantaneously  transferred  to 
cestui  que  tise  as  soon  as  the  use  is  declared.  And,  as.  the  use  and 
the  land  were  now  convertible  terms,  they  became  liable  to.  dower, 
courtesy,  and  escheat^  in  oonsequence  of  the  seisin  of  cestui  que  use^ 
who  was  now  become  the  ierre^enant  also ;  and  they  likewise  were 
DO  longer  devisable  by  will. 

The  various  necessities  of  mankind  induced  also  the  judges  very 
soon  to  depart  from  the  rigour  and  simplicity  of  the  rules-  of  the 
•common  law,  and  to  allow  a  more  minute  and  complex  construction 
upon  conveyances  to  uses,  than  upon  others.  Hence,  the  reeogniticm 
of  contingent  or  springing  uses,  shifting  U8e8j,resultinguses,stiid  other 
details  necessary  to  be  known,  of  the  conveyancer,  but  which  would 
only  confuse  the  reader. 

The  first  effect  of  this  equitable  train  of  decision  in  the  courts  of 
law  was  that  the  power  of  the  court  of  chancery  over  landed  pro- 
perty became  greatly  diminished.  But  one  or  two  unfortunate 
^ruples,  which  the  judges  found  it  impossible  to  get  over;  restored  it 
with  tenfold  increase.  They  held,,  in  the  first  place,  that  ^  no  use 
could  be  limited  on  a  use ;"  and,^  therefore,  on  a  feoffment  to  A  and 
Jiis  heirs  to  the  use  of  B  and  his  heirs,  in  trust  for  C  and  his  heirs^ 
they  held  that  the  statute  executed  only  the  first  use,  and  that  the 
second  was  a  mere  nulUty ;  not  adverting  that  the  instant  the  first 
use  was  executed  in  B,  he  became  seised  to  the  use  of  G,  which 
second  use  the  statute  might  as  well  be  permitted  to  execute  as  it 
did  the  first ;  and  so  the  legal  estate  might  be  instantaneously  trans* 
^tted  down  through  a  hundred  uses  upon  uses,  till  finally  execute^ 
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in  thfl  last  euiui  que  use.  Again,  as  the  atatate  mentkma  only  auch 
persona  aa  were  teieed  to  the  use  of  others,  this  waa  held  not  to  ex- 
tend to  term  of  years  or  other  ehattel  interests,  whereof  the  termor 
is  not  eeieedf  but  only  poeseesed;  and,  therefore,  if  a  term  of  one 
thousand  years  be  limited  to  A,  to  the  use  of  B,  the  statute  docs  not 
execute  this  use,  but  leaves  it  as  at  common  law.  And  lastly,  where 
lands  are  given  to  one  and  his  heirs,  in  trust  to  receive  and  pay  over 
the  profita  to  another,  this  use  is  not  executed  by  the  statute ;  for  the 
land  must  remain  in  the  trustee  to  enable  him  to  perform  the  trust. 

Of  the  two  more  ancient  distinctions  the  courts  of  equity  quickly 
availed  themselves.  In  the  first  case,  it  was  evident  that  B  waa 
never  intended  by  the  partiea  to  have  any  beneficial  interest :  and, 
in  the  second,  the  cestui  que  me  of  the  term  was  expressly  driven 
into  the  court  of  chancery  to  seek  his  remedy :  and  therefore  that 
court  determined,  that  though  these  were  not  ueee  which  the  statute 
could  execute,  yet  still  they  were  truete  in  equity,  which  in  conscience 
ought  to  be  performed.  To  this  the  reason  of  mankind  assented^ 
and  the  doctrine  of  uses  was  revived,  under  the  denomination  of 
trutte;  and  thus,  by  this  strict  construction  of  the  courts  of  law,  a 
statute  made  upcm  great  deliberation,  and  introduced  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  has  had  little  other  effect  than  to  add  a  few  words  to 
a  conveyance. 

However,  the  courts  of  equity,  in  the  exercise  of  this  new  juris- 
diction, have  wisely  avoided  in  a  great  degree  those  mischiefs  which 
made  uses  intolerable.  They  consider  a  trust^etate  as  equivalent  to 
the  legal  ownership,  governed  by  the  same  rules  of  property,  and 
liable  to  every  charge  in  equity,  which  the  other  is  subject  to  in  Uw : 
and,  by  a  long  series  of  uniform  determinations,  for  now  more  than 
two  centuries,  with  some  assistance  from  the  legislature,  they  have 
raised  a  new  system  of  rational  jurisprudence,  by  which  trusts  are 
made  to  answer  in  general  all  the  beneficial  ends  of  uses,  without 
their  inconvenience  or  frauds.  The  trust  will  descend,  may  be 
aliened,  is  liable  to  debts,  to  executions,  to  forfeiture,  to  leases  and 
other  incumbrances,  nay,  even  to  the  courtesy  of  the  husband,  as  if  it 
was  an  estate  at  law. 

The  only  service,  therefore,  to  which  the  statute  of  uses  is  now 
oonsigned,  is  in  giving  efificacy  to  the  varioua  kinds  of  deeds  which 
have  supplanted  those  recognised  by  the  oonuuon  law,  viz. : 

12.  The  conveyance,  called  a  covenant  to  stand  eeited  to  usee :  by 
which  a  man  seised  of  lands,  covenants  that  he  will  stand  seised  of 
the  same  to  the  use  of  his  child,  wife,  or  kinsman ;  for  life,  in  tail,  or 
in  fee.  Here,  the  statute  executes  at  once  the  estate ;  for  the  ly&xty 
intended  to  be  benefited,  having  thus  acquired  the  use,  is  thereby 
put  at  once  into  corporal  possession  of  the  land,  without  ever  seeing 
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it,  by  a  kind  of  paiiiamentarj  magio.  But  this  oonveyBnce  ean  only 
operate^  when  made  upon  such  weighty  and  interesting  oonsideTa- 
tions  as  those  of  blood  or  marriage,  and  it  is  now  very  seldom  nsed. 

13.  The  conveyance  called  a  "bargain  and  tale  of  lands,  whereby 
the  bargainor  bargains  and  sells  the  land  to  the  bargainee,  and 
becomes  by  such  a  bargain  seised  to  the  use  of  the  bargainee ;  and 
then  the  statute  of  uses  completes  the  purchase,  or,  as  it  has  been 
well  expressed,  the  bargain  first  vests  the  use,  and  then  the  statute 
vests  the  possession.  It  was  foreseen  that  conveyances  thus  made 
would  want  all  those  benefits  of  notoriety  which  the  old  common 
law  assurances  were  calculated  to  give ;  and  in  order  therefore  to 
prevent  clandestine  conveyances  of  freeholds,  it  was  enacted  by 
statute  27  Hen.  VIIT.  c.  16,  that  such  bargaros  and  sales  should  not 
enure  to  pass  a  freehold,  unless  the  same  he  made  by  indenture,  and 
enrolled  within  six  months  in  one  of  the  courts  of  Westminster-hall 
or  with  the  custom  rottUerum  of  the  county.  Clandestine  bargains 
and  sales  of  chattel  interests,  or  leases  for  years  were  then  thought 
not  worth  regarding ;  on  whieh  ground,  indeed,  they  were  overlooked 
in  framing  the  statute  of  uses,  and  therefore  such  bargains  and  sales 
are  not  directed  to  be  enrolled.  But  how  impossible  it  is  to  foresee 
knd  provide  against  all  the  consequences  of  innovations!  This 
omission  gave  rise  to 

14.  The  conveyance  by  lease  and  release,  first  invented  by  Serjeant 
Moore  soon  after  the  statute  of  uses,  and  until  recently  the  most 
common  of  any.  It  was  thus  contrived :  a  lease,  or  rather  bargain 
and  sale,  upon  some  pecuniary  consideration,  for  one  year,  was  made 
by  the  tenant  of  the  freehold  to  the  lessee  or  bargainee.  Now,  this, 
without  any  enrolment,  made  the  bargainor  stand  seised  to  the  use 
of  the  bargainee,  and  vested  in  the  bargainee  the  tise  of  the  term  for 
a  year,  and  then  the  statute  immediately  annexed  the  possession. 
He  therefore,  being  thus  in  possession,  was  capable  of  receiving  a 
lease  of  the  freehold  and  reversion,  which,  by  law,  must  be  made  to 
a  tenant  in  possession,  and,  accordingly,  the  next  day,  a  release  was 
granted  to  him.  This  was  held  to  supply  the  place  of  livery  of 
seisin,  and  so  a  conveyance  by  lease  and  release  was  said  to  amount 
to  a  feoffment  The  lease  for  a  year,  on  which  the  whole  title  was 
founded,  and  which  was  a  mere  form,  was  made  unnecessary  by  the 
statute  4  &  5  Vict.  c.  21 ;  and  a  release  only  was  thus  required.  Bat 
this  statutory  release  has  been  in  its  turn  superseded  by  the  statute, 
which  permits  freeholds  to  be  transferred  without  livery  of  seisin ; 
and  thus,  although  a  deed,  by  which  a  freehold  estate  is  conveyed, 
may  be,  and  still  is  usually,  denominated  a  release,  it  is  really  a 
grant ;  and  might,  therefore,  with  perfect  propriety  be  classed  under 
the  third  species  of  original  assurances,  and  not  nmong  those  deri- 
vative conveyances  which  operate  under  the  statute  of  uses. 
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15.  Deeds  of  appoiniment  at  if  revoosUian  and  new  appomtmmt 
if  luesy  CHie  of  the  many  methods  in  which  the  doctrine  of  uses  has 
been  utilized  for  practical  purposes,  are  founded  on  a  power,  reserved 
at  the  raising  of  the  uses,  to  revoke  such  as  were  then  declared ;  and, 
having  assumed  a  great  importance  in  modem  conveyancing,  require 
a  passing  notice  here.  It  is  often  usual,  in  marriage  settlements,  for 
instance,  to  declare  the  uses,  after  those  given  to  the  husband  and 
wife,  to  be  for  the  children  of  the  marriage,  in  such  proportions  and 
for  such  estates  as  the  husband  and  wife,  or  the  survivor,  shall 
appoint ;  and  to  confer  power  on  the  husband  and  wife,  or  survivor, 
to  revoke  any  appointment  that  may  be  so  made.  This  power,  thus 
given,  is  carried  into  effect  by  a  deed  of  appointment,  which  itself 
conveys  no  estate,  but  merely  designates  the  person  to  take  the  use. 
Thus,  if  land  were  conveyed  to  A,  the  feoffee  to  uses,  and  his  heirs, 
to  such  uses  as  B,  the  purchaser,  should  appoint,  and  in  default  of 
appointment,  to  B  in  fee,  here  B,  if  he  wished  to  sell,  might,  by 
exercising  the  power  of  appointment,  exclude  his  wife's  dower, 
which  would  have  attached  at  once  had  the  estate  been  limited  to 
the  use  of  him  and  his  heirs.  For  the  purchaser  C  came  in  under 
the  original  conveyance,  and  took,  upon  the  appointment  of  B^  the 
use  to  which  A,  the  feoffee  or  releasee  to  uses  stood  seised ;  and 
which  the  statute  executed  in  C,  to  the  exclusion  altogether  of  B, 
whose  estate  in  fee,  being  in  default  only  of  appointment  by  him, 
never  came  into  existence. 

16.  Another  kind  of  assurance  is  that  founded  upon  a  power  given 
by  a  will  or  by  an  act  of  parliament,  on  which,  although  the  words  of 
conveyance  are  usually  **  bargain  and  sell,"  the  estate  passes  by  force 
of  the  will  or  act  of  parliament,  the  person  who  executes  the  power, 
merely  nominating  the  party  to  take  the  estate.  It  is  therefore  not 
strictly  a  conveyance,  though  it  has  the  operation  of  vesting  an 
estate  in  the  appointee.  This  species  of  conveyance  is  termed  a 
bargain  and  sale  at  common  law,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  bargain 
and  sale  operating  under  the  statute  of  uses. 

17.  There  is  another  and  rather  anomalous  class  of  deeds,  operating 
as  conveyances,  which  cannot  be  said  to  fall  under  any  of  the  preced- 
ing heads,  those  instruments,  namely,  which  owe  their  entire  efficacy 
to  the  express  provisions  of  some  act  of  parliament.  Thus,  the  pro- 
motera  of  any  undertaking,  who  have  contracted  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  in  conformity  with  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845, 
and  cannot  afterwards  obtain  a  conveyance,  are  enabled,  after  deposit- 
ing the  purchase-money  in  the  Bank  of  England,  to  execute  a  deed- 
poll,  oontaming  a  recital  of  the  transaction,  in  effect  to  convey  the 
land  for  themselves,  upon  the  execution  of  which  the  estate  of  the 
party  with  whom  the  i^reement  was  made  becomes  vested  absolutely 
in  the  promotera  of  the  undertaking. 
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Before  we  oonclade,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  sabjoin  a  few 
lemarka  upon  such  deeds  as  are  used  not  to  convey,  but  to  charge  or 
incumber,  lands,  and  to  di&ckairgt  them  again :  of  which  nature  are, 
MyyiAwM  or  bonds,  tcooqnitaiMia^  and  d^eassamces  upon  them  both. 

1.  An  cbiigaUon  or  bond  is  a  deed  whereby  the  obligor  obliges 
himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  another  at  a  day  appointed.  If  this  be  all,  the 
bond  is  called  a  single  one,  rimjiex  Migaiio :  but  there  is  generally 
a  condition  added,  that,  if  the  obligor  does  some  particular  act,  the 
obligation  shall  be  void,  or  else  shall  remain  in  full  force :  for  in- 
stance, repayment  of  a  principal  sum  of  money  borrowed  of  the 
obligee,  with  interest  In  case  this  condition  is  not  performed,  the 
bond  becomes  forfeited,  or  absolute,  at  law,  and  charges  the  obligor, 
while  living ;  and  after  his  death  the  obligation  descends  upon  his 
heir,  who^  on  defeot  of  personal  assets,  is  bound  to  discharge  it,  pro- 
vided he  has  real  assets  by  descent  as  a  recompense.  So  that  it  may 
be  called,  though  not  a  direct,  yet  a  collateral,  charge  upon  the 
lands. 

2.  A  recognizance  is  an  obligation  of  record,  which  a  man  enters 
into  before  some  court  of  record  or  magistrate  duly  authorised,  with 
condition  to  do  some  particular  act ;  as,  to  keep  the  peace,  to  pay  a 
debt,  or  the  like.  It  is  in  most  respects  like  any  other  bond,  the 
form  of  it  being,  **  that  A  B  doth  acknowledge  to  owe  to  our  lady 
**  the  queen,  to  the  plaintiff,  to  G  D,  or  the  like,  the  sum  of  ten 
**  pounds,"  with  conitition  to  be  void  on  performance  of  the  thing 
stipulated.  This  is  witnessed  only  by  the  record  of  the  court,  and 
not  by  the  party's  seal :  so  that  it  is  not  in  strict  propriety  a  deed, 
though  the  effects  of  it  are  greater  than  a  common  obligation,  being 
allowed  a  priority  in  point  of  payment,  and  bindii^  the  lands  of  the 
cognisor,  from  the  time  of  enrolment  on  record. 

Of  a  nature  somewhat  similar  to  a  recc^nizance,  is  a  judgment  of 
one  of  the  superior  courts,  which  operates  as  a  charge  upon  all  the 
property  of  the  person  against  whom  the  judgment  is  entered  up. 
The  mode  most  usually  resorted  to  in  practice,  of  giving  a  creditor  a 
lien  upon  his  debtor's  real  property,  is,  where  an  action  has  been 
commenced,  by  giving  a  cognovit  actionem  or  confession  of  the  plain- 
tiff's right  of  action,  or  by  giving  a  warrant  of  attorney  to  confess  a 
Judgment,  which,  when  entered  up,  in  pursuance  either  of  the  cog- 
novit or  warrant  of  attorney,  becomes  a  charge  upon  the  hmds  of  the 
debtor.  It  is  of  no  avail,  however,  against  bond  fide  purchasers  or 
mortgagees  of  the  lands,  or  creditors  having  a  charge  thereon,  unless 
a  memorandum  be  registered  in  the  office  of  the  Common  Pleas ; 
process  of  execution  issued  thereon,  and  similarly  registered,  he/ore 
the  date  of  the  conveyance,  mortgage,  or  charge ;  and  the  writ  put 
in  force  within  three  months  after  its  registration;  and  the  registrar 
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tion  of  the  judgment  itself  only  holds  good  for  five  years,  when  it 
must  be  re-registered,  in  order  to  be  binding.  But  as  between  the 
debtor  and  his  creditor,  to  whom  he  executes  the  warrant,  it  is  a 
valid  charge,  binding  the  debtor's  lands,  and  comes  properly  under 
the  head  of  matter  in  pais,  by  which  estates  may  be  affected. 

3.  A  defeazance,  on  a  bond,  or  recc^izance,  or  judgment  recovered, 
is  a  condition,  which,  when  performed,  defeats  or  undoes  it,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  defeazance  of  an  estate  before  mentioned. 

These  are  the  principal  species  of  deeds  or  matter  in  pais,  by 
which  estates  may  be  either  conveyed  or  at  least  affected.  As 
regards  conveyances,  there  is  certainly  one  palpable  defect,  the  want 
of  sufficient  notoriety ;  so  that  purchasers  or  creditors  cannot  know 
with  any  absolute  certainty,  what  the  estate  and  the  title  to  it  in 
reality  are,  upon  which  they  are  to  lay  out  or  to  lend  their  money. 
It  has  often,  and  especially  of  late  years,  been  proposed  to  establish 
a  general  registry  of  deeds  affecting  real  property ;  but  opinions  on 
this  most  important  subject  are  much  divided,  and  no  attempt  to 
carry  any  legislative  measure  having  this  object  in  view  has  yet 
succeeded.  A  land  registry,  as  it  is  called,  has  no  doubt  been  esta- 
blished ;  but  its  operations  are  confined  to  recording  the  state  of  the 
title  and  registering  the  future  transmission  only  of  such  property 
as  the  owners  choose  to  enter  in  its  books. 


CHAPTEB  XVin. 

OF  ALIENATION  BY  MATTER  OF  RECORD. 

Prirate  acts  of  parliaineat-— Letters  patent — ^Fioes — Common  reooverie»— ^ 
DisentailiDg  deeds — Vesting  orders  of  Court  of  Chancery — Laud  registiy. 

Assurances  by  matter  of  record  are  such  as  do  not  entirely  depend 
on  the  act  or  consent  of  the  parties  themselves :  but  the  sanction  of 
a  court  of  record  is  called  in  to  preserve,  and  be  a  perpetual  testi- 
mony of  the  transfer  of  the  property.  Of  this  nature  are,  1.  Private 
acts  of  parliament ;  and  2,  Grants  by  the  crown.  To  this  class  be- 
longed those  now  abolished  modes  of  assurance, — 3.  Fines ; — 4.  Com- 
mon recoveries;  and  to  the  same  class  must  now  be  referred, — 
6.  Vesting  orders  of  the  court  of  chancery ;  orders  of  the  court  of 
bankruptcy,  deeds  executed  and  awards  made  by  public  boards 
imder  the  authority  of  acts  of  parliament,  and  conveyances  of  pro- 
perty recorded  in  the  land  registry. 

L  Private  acts  of  parliament  have  of  late  years  become  a  very 
common  mode  of  assurance.    For  it  may  sometimes  happen,  that. 
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by  tlie  ingenuity  of  some,  and  the  blunders  of  other  practitioners^  an 
estate  is  so  grievously  entangled,  that  it  in  out  of  the  power  of  any 
of  the  courts  of  law  or  equity  to  relieve  the  owner.  Or  it  may  some- 
times happen,  that,  by  the  strictness  or  omissions  of  family  settle- 
ments, the  tenant  of  the  estate  is  abridged  of  some  reasonable  power, 
which  cannot  be  given  him  by  the  courts.  In  these  or  other  cases 
of  the  like  kind,  the  transcendent  power  of  parliament  is  called  in, 
to  cut  the  Qordian  knot;  and  by  a  particular  law,  enacted  for  this 
very  purpose,  to  unfetter  an  estate ;  to  give  its  tenant  reasonable 
powers ;  or  to  assure  it  to  a  purchaser,  against  the  remote  or  latent 
claims  of  infants  or  disabled  persons,  by  settling  a  proper  equivalent 
in  proportion  to  the  interest  so  barred. 

II.  The  soveretgn'i  grants  are  also  matter  of  public  record.  For, 
no  freehold  may  be  given  to  the  king,  nor  derived  from  hiaif  but  by 
matter  of  reconL  And  to  this  end  a  variety  of  offices  are  erected, 
communicating  in  a  regular  subordination  oae  with  another,  through 
which  all  the  grants  of  the  crown  must  pass,  and  be  transcribed  and 
enrolled ;  that  the  same  may  be  narrowly  inspected  by  the  officers 
of  the  crown,  who  will  inform  the  sovereign  if  anything  contained 
therein  is  improper  or  unlawful  to  be  granted.  These  grants  are 
contained  in  charters^  or  letters  patent^  that  is,  open  letters,  litercB 
jxitentes:  so  called  because  they  are  not  sealed  up,  but  exposed  to 
open  view,  with  the  great  seal  pendant  at  the  bottom ;  and  are 
usually  directed  or  addressed  by  the  sovereign  to  all  his  subjects  at 
large.  And  therein  they  dififer  from  certain  other  letters  of  the 
sovereign,  sealed  also  with  the  great  seal,  but  directed  to  particular 
persons,  and  for  particular  purposes ;  which,  therefore,  not  being 
proper  for  public  inspection,  are  closed  up  and  sealed  on  the  outside, 
and  are  thereupon  called  writs  dose^  Itteroe  dausxB^  and  are  recorded  in 
the  ctose-rolh,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others  are  in  the  patent-rolls, 

'  III.  A  fine,  which  was  till  quite  recently  a  very  usual  method  of 
transferring  an  estate  of  ireehold,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
amicable  agreement  of  a  suit,  actual  or  fictitious,  by  leave  of  the 
king  or  his  justices ;  whereby  the  lands  which  were  the  subject  of 
the  action  became,  or  were  acknowledged  to  be,  the  right  of  one  of 
the  parties.  In  its  origin  it  was  founded  on  an  actual  suit,  com- 
menced at  law  for  recovery  of  the  possession  of  land  or  other  heredi- 
taments ;  and  the  possession  thus  gained  by  such  composition  was 
found  to  be  so  sure  and  effectual,  that  fictitious  actions  were  intro- 
duced for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  same  security. 

A  fine  was  so  called  because  it  put  an  end,  not  only  to  the  suit 
thus  commenced,  but  also  to  all  other  suits  and  controversies  con- 
cerning the  same  matter.  The  party  to  whom  the  land  was  to  be 
conveyed  or  assured,  commenced  an  action  at  law  against  the  other, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  a  supposed  agreement  that  the  one 
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should  oouYey  the  Unds  to  the  other ;  on  the  breach  of  which  agree- 
ment the  action  was  brought.  On  this  there  was  a  primer  finey  or 
fee  due  to  the  crown.  The  suit  being  thus  commenced,  then  followed 
the  lieentia  concordandi,  or  leave  to  agree  the  suit  For,  as  soon  as 
the  action  was  brought,  the  defendant,  knowing  himself  to  be  in  the 
wrcHig,  was  supposed  to  make  overtures  of  peace  and  accommodation 
to  the  plaintiff.  Who,  accepting  them,  but  having,  upon  suing  out 
the  writ^  given  {hedges  to  prosecute  his  suit,  which  he  endangered 
if  he  now  deserted  it  without  license,  he  therefore  applied  to  the 
court  for  leave  to  make  the  matter  up.  This  leave  was  readilj 
granted,  but  for  it  there  was  alBO  another  fine  due  to  the  king,  called 
the  kins^s  tUver^  or  sometimes  the  pott  fine^  with  respect  to  the 
primer  fine  before  mentioned. 

Kext  came  the  concordj  or  agreement  itself,  after  leave  obtained 
from  the  court ;  which  was  usually  an  acknowledgment  from  the 
defendants  that  the  lands  in  question  were  the  right  of  the  plaintiff. 
And  from  this  acknowledgment,  or  recognition  of  right,  the  parly 
levjring  the  fine  was  called  the  cognizoTy  and  he  to  whom  it  was 
levied,  the  oegnissee.  If  there  were  any  feme-covert  among  the  cog- 
nixors,  she  was  privately  examined  whether  she  did  it  willingly  and 
freely,  or  by  compulsion  of  her  husband.  By  these  acts  all  the 
essential  parts  of  a  fine  were  completed ;  and,  if  the  cognizor  died  the 
next  moment,  still  the  fine  might  be  carried  on  in  all  its  remaining 
parts :  of  which  the  next  was  the  note  of  the  fine,  or  an  abstract  of 
the  concord ;  naming  the  parties,  the  parcels  of  land,  and  the  agree- 
ment^ which  was  duly  enrolled  in  the  proper  office;  after  which 
came  the  last  part,  or  foot  of  the  fine,  or  conclusion  of  it ;  which 
recited  the  parties,  day,  year,  and  place,  and  before  whom  it  was 
acknowledged  or  levied.  Of  this  there  were  indentures  engrossed 
and  delivered  to  the  cognizor  and  the  cognizee ;  usually  beginning 
thus,  **  hcBc  est  finalii  coneordia^  this  is  the  final  agreement,**  and 
then  reciting  the  whole  proceeding  at  length.  And  thus  the  fine  was 
completely  levied  at  common  law. 

Various  statutes  regulated  with  great  precision  the  mode  in  which 
all  these  proceedings  were  to  be  taken,  and  especially  provided  for 
the  fine  being  openly  read  and  proclaimed  in  court  sixteen  times,  and 
for  a  list  of  all  fines  levied  being  duly  published.  For  the  effect  of  a 
fine  duly  levied  was  that  the  right  of  all  strangers,  that  is,  of  all 
persons  not  parties  or  priviee*  to  the  fine,  whatsoever  was  bound, 
unless  they  made  claim  within  five  years  after  the  proclamations 
made.  Feme-coverts,  infants,  prisoners,  persons  beyond  the  seas, 
and  such  as  were  not  of  whole  mind,  had  five  years  allowed  to  them 
and  their  heirs,  after  the  death  of  their  husbands,  their  attaining  full 

*  Privies  were  such  as  could  claim  under  the  parties  bjr  ri^t  of  blood  or 
other  right  of  representatioo. 
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age,  reoovermg  their  liberty,  retumii^  into  England,  or  being  restored 
to  their  right  mind. 

A  dommon  recovery  was  another  iqDecies  of  assurance,  by  matter  of 
record,  invented  by  the  ecclesiastics  to  elude  the  statutes  of  mortmain ; 
and  afterwards  encouraged  by  the  finesse  of  the  courts  of  law,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  ail  fettered  inheritances,  and  bar  not  only 
estates-tail,  but  also  remainders  and  reversions  expectant  thereon.  I 
was  so  far  like  a  fine,  that  it  was  an  action,  either  actual  or  fictitious 
and  in  it  the  lands  were  recovered  against  Idie  tenant  of  the  freehold ; 
which  recovery,  being  a  supposed  adjudication  of  the  right,  bound 
all  persons,  and  vested  an  absolute  fee-simple  in  the  p]ainti£f.     This 
action  was  not  compromised  like  a  fine,  but  carried  on  through  every 
regular  stage  of  proceeding  to  final  judgment.    Let  us  suppose  David 
Edwards  to  be  tenant  of  the  freehold,  and  desirous  to  suffer  a  common 
recovery,  in  order  to  bar  all  entails,  remainders,  and  reversions,  and 
to  convey  the  same  in  fee-simple  to  Francis  Gdding.    To  effect  this, 
Qolding  brought  an  action  against  him  for  the  lands^  alleging  that 
the  defendant  Edwards,  here  called  the  tenant^  had  no  l^al  title  to 
the  land;  but  that  he  came  into  possession  of  it  after  ooe  Hugh 
Hunt  bad  turned  the  plaintiff  out  of  it     Hereupon  the  tenant 
appeared,  and  called  upon  one  Jacob  Morland,  who  was  supposed,  at 
the  original  purchase,  to  have  warranted  the  title  to  the  tenant ;  and 
thereupon  ho  prayed,  that  the  said  Jacob  Morland  might  be  called  in 
to  defend  the  title  which  he  had  so  warranted*    This  was  called  the 
voucJieTf  vocatio,  or  calling  of  Jacob  Morland  to  warranty ;  and  Mor- 
land was  called  the  votichee.  Upon  this,  Jacob  Morland,  the  vouchee, 
appeared,  and  defended.    Whereupon  Golding,  the  plaintiff^  desired 
leave  of  the  court  to  imparl,  or  confer  with  the  vouchee  in  private, 
which  was,  as  usual,  allowed  him.    And  soon  afterwards  Golding 
returned  to  court,  but  Morland,  the  vouchee,  disappeared,  or  made 
default.    Whereupon  judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff,  Golding, 
now  called  the  recoverer,  to  recover  the  lands  in  question  against  the 
tenant,  Edwards,  who  was  now  the  recoveree:  and  Edwards  had 
judgment  to  recover  of  Jacob  Morland  lands  of  equal  value,  in  recom- 
pense for  the  lands  so  warranted  by  him,  and  now  lost  by  his  default. 
This  was  called  the  recompense,  or  recovery  in  value.    But,  Jacob 
Morland  having  no  lands  of  his  own,  being  usually  the  crier  of  the 
court  who,  from  being  frequently  thus  vouched^  was  called  the 
common  voucheCf  it  is  plain  that  Edwards  had  (mly  a  nominal  recom- 
pense for  the  lands  so  recovered  against  him  by  Golding;  which 
lands  were  now  absolutely  vested  in  the  said  recoveror  by  judgment 
of  law,  and  seisin  thereof  was  delivered  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 
So  that  this  collusive  recovery  operated  merely  in  the  nature  of  a 
conveyance  in  fee-simple,  from  Edwards,  the  tenant-in-tail,  to  Golding, 
the  purchaser. 
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The  sappoeed  recompense  in  value  was  the  reason  why  the  issue 
ia  tail  and  remainder  were  held  to  be  barred  by  a  common  recovery. 
For,  if  the  recoveree  had  obtained  a  recompense  in  lands  from  the 
common  vouchee,  which  there  was  a  possibility  in  contemplation  of 
law,  though  a  very  improbable  one,  of  his  doing,  these  lands  would 
have  supplied  the  place  of  those  so  recovered  from  him  by  collusion, 
and  would  have  descended  to  the  issue  in  tail  and  in  remainder ; 
who  thus  sustained  no  actual  loss  by  the  proceedings  of  the  tenant- 
in-tail  ;  who  by  this  fictitious  proceeding  might  convey  the  lands  held 
in  tail  to  the  recoveror,.  his  heirs  and  assigns,  absolutely  free  and  dis- 
charged of  all  conditions  and  limitations  in  tail,  and  of  all  remainders 
and  reversions. 

To  such  awkward  shifts  were  our  ancestors  obliged  to  have  recourse, 
in  order  to  get  the  better  of  that  stubborn  statute  De  Bonis,  The 
design,  for  which  these  contrivances  were  set  on  foot,  was  certainly 
laudable,  the  unrivetting  the  fetters  of  estates-tail,  which  were 
attended  with  a  legion  of  mischiefs  to  the  commonwealth.  But, 
while  we  applaud  the  end,  we  cannot  admire  the  means ;  and  many 
expedients  were  accordingly  suggested  to  get  rid  of  these  empty 
forms ;  the  most  obvious  remedy  being  to  vest  in  every  tenant-in-tail 
of  full  age  the  same  absolute  fee-simple  at  once,  which  he  might 
obtain  whenever  he  pleased,  by  the  collusive  fiction  of  a  common 
recovery. 

But  fines  and  recoveries  continued  to  flourish  in  unabated  ex* 
nberance  until  the  reign  of  William  lY. ;  when  a  strong  impulse 
in  favour  of  law  reform  was  communicated  to  the  legislature,  and 
amongst  the  many  acts  passed  at  the  commencement  of  that  reign 
having  this  object  in  view,  none  has  been  found  more  successful 
in  operaticm,  or  has  obtained  greater  credit  as  a  triumph  of  legis- 
lative skill  than  the  Fines  and  Recoveries  Act;***  which  enables 
every  actual  tenant-in-tail  to  dispose  of  the  lands  entailed,  either 
for  a  feo-simple  absolute  or  any  less  estate,  as  against  all  per- 
sons claiming  either  under  the  entail,  or  in  remainder,  or  rever- 
sion, including  the  crown,  by  a  simple  disentailing  deed ;  the  exercise 
of  the  power  thus  given  being  subject  only  to  certain  necessary 
restrictions,  for  the  preservation  of  existing  interests.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  scheme  is,  however,  more  matter  for  the  practising  con- 
veyancer than  for  the  student  of  our  laws,  and  need  not  be  entered 
into  here  except  on  one  point-.    I  allude  to  one  of  the  purposes  to 

♦  This  statute  was  prepared  by  an  etninent  conveyancer,  who  stipulated,  it 
18  said,  that  not  one  word  of  the  bill  should  be  altered  without  his  consent. 
The  perfipction  of  this  piece  of  legislation  may  be,  and  usually  is,  attributed  to 
the  fiKt  that  the  interference  of  individnal  legislators,  almost  invariably  nii»> 
chievons  when  permitted,  was  peremptorily  excluded. 
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which  fines  were  formerly  applied,  vis. :  the  passing  of  the  estates 
and  interests  of  married  women,  which  could  not,  on  account  of  the 
incapacity  arising  from  coverture,  have  heen  otherwise  effectually 
bound.  This  statute  enables  every  married  woman  to  dispose  of  any 
estate  she  may  have,  as  effectually  as  though  she  were  a  feme  sole. 
But  her  husband  must  concur  in  the  deed  ;  which  must  be  acknow- 
ledged by  her  before  a  judge  of  one  of  the  superior  courts  or  of  a 
county-court,  or  before  some  of  the  commissioners  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  such  acknowledgments.  On  this  occasion  she  is 
examined,  apart  from  her  husband,  as  to  her  knowlec^e  of  the  deed, 
and  whether  she  voluntarily  and  freely  consents  to  it,  a  ceremony 
which  was  used  when  a  married  woman  was  cognizoF  in  a  fine ;  and 
the  object  of  which  is  too  obvious  to  call  for  comment 

5.  Another  kind  of  assurances  which  may  properly  be  classed  among 
those  by  matter  of  record^  are  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ; 
by  which  property  may  be  transferred  from  one  individual  to  another, 
without  a  resort  to  any  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  conveyance. 
Such,  for  instance,  are  the  orders  vesting  property  in  trustees,  sub- 
stituted for  others  who  have  become  incapacitated,  as  by  lunacy. 
The  same  principle  applies  in  bankruptcy,  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt, 
other  than  copyholds,  now  vesting  at  once'  in  the  assignees  by 
virtue  of  their  appointment  only. 

The  awards  of  the  inclosure  conmiissioners,  commutations  of 
tithes  by  the  tithe  commissioners,  or  of  manorial  rights  by  the 
copyhold  conmiissioners,  and  the  various  proceedings  by  whidi  the 
rights  and  claims  of  parties  in  respect  of  lands  are  tninsferred,  con- 
firmed or  evidenced  under  the  authority  and  seal  of  these  several 
commissions,  may  also  be  classed  among  assurances  by  matter  of 
record.  The  arrangements  thus  made  do  not  depend  solely  on  the 
act  and  consent  of  the  parties  themselves,  but  must  be  sanctioned 
and  ratified  by  the  commissioners ;  documents  sealed  with  whose 
common  seal  are  receivable  in  evidence  without  further  proof,  and 
are  also  conclusive  as  to  every  formality  required  for  their  validity, 
having  been  duly  observed. 

6.  Under  this  head  also  may  be  placed  the  short  conveyances  in  a 
statutory  form,  authorized  by  the  statute  25  &  26  Vict,  c  53,  esta- 
blishing a  registry  of  the  title  to  landed  estates  of  freehold  tenure, 
and  to  leasehold  estates  on  freehold  lands.  These  conveyances  can 
only  be  used  to  transfer  estates,  the  titles  to  which  have  been  regis^ 
tered ;  and  may  either  be  executed  at  the  office  of  the  registry,  or 
endorsed  on  the  certificate  of  title  held  by  the  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty. The  grant  or  conveyance  must  in  either  case  be  entered  on 
the  register,  which  thus  exhibits  a  species  of  record  of  the  trans- 
missions of  the  property. 
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CHAPTEB  XIX. 

OF  AUESATIO^S  BT  SPECIAL  CCSTOIC. 


Wb  are  next  to  consider  awonuoes  hy  special  custom;  a  very 
narrow  title,  being  coiifined  to  copjhM  lands,  and  such  customary 
estates  as  are  holden  in  ancient  demesne,  or  in  manors  of  a  similar 
nature;  which,  being  of  a  rery  peculiar  kind,  and  originaUy  no 
mate  than  tenancies  in  TiUenage,  were  nerer  alienable  by  deed;  for, 
as  that  mi^t  tend  to  defeat  the  lord  of  his  seigniory,  it  is  therefore 
%  forfdtoie  of  a  oopyhoid.  Nor  aie  they  transferrafate  by  matter  of 
reoofd ;  bat  only  in  the  oonrt-baron  of  the  lord,  and  by  a  proceed- 
ing called  surrender  and  admiUanee. 

Sanender,  mtrmunreddUiOf  is  the  yielding  up  of  the  estate  by  the 
tenant  into  the  hands  of  the  lord,  for  soch  purposes  as  in  the  snr* 
neoder  are  eoL^mmed.  Am,  it  may  be,  to  the  nse  and  behoof  of  A 
and  his  hinrs ;  to  the  use  of  his  own  will ;  and  the  like,  llie  pro- 
oeis,  in  most  manors,  is  that  the  tenant  comes  to  the  steward,  eitiier 
in  eoort,  or  oat  of  court,  or  else  to  two  customary  tenants  of  the 
nme  manor,  piOTided  there  be  a  custom  to  warrant  it;  and  there, 
by  deliTering  up  a  rod,  a  gknre,  or  other  symbol,  as  the  custom 
directs,  resigns  into  the  hands  of  the  lord,  by  the  hands  and  accept- 
ance of  his  said  steward,  or  of  the  said  two  tenants^  all  his  interest 
and  title  to  the  estate ;  in  trust  to  be  again  granted  out  by  the  lord, 
to  such  persons  and  for  such  uses  as  are  named  in  the  surrender 
and  tiie  custom  of  the  manor  will  warrant  If  the  surrender  be 
made  out  of  court,  then,  at  the  next  or  some  subsequent  court,  the 
jury  or  homage  present  and  find  it  upon  their  oaths ;  which  pre- 
sentment is  an  information  to  the  lord  or  his  steward  of  what  has 
been  transacted  out  of  court.  Immediately  upon  such  surrender, 
in  court,  or  upon  presentment  d  a  surrender  made  out  of  court,  the 
lord  by  his  steward  grants  the  same  land  again  to  cettui  que  ute, 
who  is  sometimes  called  the  surrenderee,  to  hold  by  the  ancient 
rents  and  customary  services ;  and  thereupon  admits  him  tenant  to 
the  copyhold,  accwding  to  the  form  and  effect  of  the  surrender 
which  must  be  exactly  pursued.  And  this  is  done  by  deliTering 
up  to  the  new  tenant  the  rod,  or  f^ve,  or  the  like^  in  the  name,  and 
as  the  symbol,  of  corpoml  seisin  of  the  lands  and  tesements.  Upon 
which  admittance  he  pays  a  fine  to  the  lofd  aooording  to  the  custom 
of  tiie  manor,  and  takes  the  oath  of  fealty. 

In  this  manner  <^  transferring  copylu^d  estates^  we  may.  plainly 
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trace  the  nature  of  the  feudal  institations.  The  fief  is  inalienable 
without  the  consent  of  the  lord.  For  this  purpose  it  is  surrendered 
into  his  hands.  Custom,  and  the  indulgence  of  the  law,  which 
favours  liberty,  has  now  given  the  tenant  a  right  to  name  his  suo 
cessor.  Yet,  even  to  this  day,  the  new  tenant  cannot  be  admitted 
but  by  composition  with  the  lord,  and  paying  him  a  fine  by  way  of 
acknowledgment  for  the  license  of  alienation.  Add  to  this  the  plain 
feudal  investiture,  by  delivering  the  symbol  of  seisin  in  presence  of 
the  other  tenants  in  open  court ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  oath 
of  fealty  is  annexed,  the  very  bond  of  feudal  subjection. 

This  method  of  conveyance  is  so  essential  to  the  nature  of  a 
copyhold  estate,  that  it  cannot  properly  be  transferred  by  any  other 
assurance.  No  feoffment  or  grant  has  any  operation  thereupon.  If 
I  would  exchange  a  copyhold  estate  with  another,  I  cannot  do  it  by 
an  ordinary  deed  of  exchange  at  the  eonmion  law,  but  we  must 
surrender  to  each  other's  use,  and  the  lord  will  admit  us  accordingly. 
Formerly,  indeed,  if  a  man  would  devise  a  copyhold  he  must  have 
surrendered  it  to  the  use  of  his  last  will ;  and  therein  he  must  have 
declared  his  intentions,  and  named  a  devisee,  who  would  then  be 
entitled  to  admission.  But  wills  are  now  by  statute  as  effectual 
without  a  previous  surrender  as  they  would  have  been,  with  one. 
And  the  lord,  it  is  to  be  observed,  cannot  refuse  to  admit  when  a 
surrender  is  made ;  for  if  he  refuse  he  may  be  compelled  to  do  so^ 
the  surrender  and  admittance  being  now  regarded  merely  as  forms 
necessary  to  complete  the  investiture ;  for  by  statute  4  &  6  Vict,  c. 
35|  actual  presentment  by  the  homage  is  not  necessary,  and  admit- 
tance may  be  made  at  any  time  or  place  without  holding  any  court 
for  the  purpose. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  ALIENATION  BT  DEVISE. 


Origin  of  wills — Introduction  of  uses — Statute  of  wills — Competency  of 
witnesses — New  wills  act — Operation  of  wills. 

The  last  method  of  conveying  real  property  is  by  devise,  or  dispose 
tion  contained  in  a  man*s  last  will.  I  shall  not  at  present,  however, 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  wills  and  testaments,  which  are  more 
properly  the  instruments  to  convey  personal  estates ;  but  only  into 
the  origin  and  antiquity  of  devising  real  estates  by  will,  and  the 
construction  of  the  several  statutes  upon  which  that  power  is  now 
founded. 
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It  seems  safficieoily  clear  tliat,  'Mote  the  Conquest,  lands  were 
devisable  hy  wilL  But,  npcm  the  introdnctioa  of  the  milltaiy 
tenaresy  the  Testraint  of  derisiiig  lands  naturally  took  place,  as  a 
branch  of  the  feudal  doctrine  of  non^alienation  without  the  consent 
of  the  lord*  And  some  have  questioned  whether  this  restraint,  which 
we  may  trace  eren  from  the  ancient  Germans,  was  not  founded  upon 
truer  princti^  of  pob'cy  than  the  power  of  wantonly  disinheriting 
the  heir  by  will^  and  transferring  the  estate,  through  the  dotage  or 
caprice  of  the  ancestor,  from  those  of  his  blood  to  utter  strangers. 
The  andent  law  of  the  Athenians  directed  that  the  estate  of  the 
deceased  should  descend  to  his  children;  or,  on  failure  of  lineal 
descendants,  to  the  collateral  relations;  which  had  an  admirable 
effect  in  keeping  up  equality,  and  prerenting  the  accumulation  of 
estates.  But  when  Solon  made  a  slight  alteration,  by  permitting 
them,  though  only  on  failure  of  issue,  to  dispose  of  their  lands  by  tes- 
tamenty  this  soon  produced  an  excess  of  wealth  in  some,  and  of  poverty 
in  others ;  which,  by  a  natural  progression,  firet  produced  popular 
tumults  and  dissensions ;  and  these  at  length  ended  in  tyranny,  and 
the  utter  extinction  of  liberty ;  whidi  was  quickly  followed  by  a 
total  subversion  of  their  state  and  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  now  seem  hard,  on  account  d  some  abuses,  to  debar  the 
owner  oi  lands  from  distributii^  them  after  his  death.  And  this 
power,  if  prudently  managed,  has  with  us  a  pectHiar  propriety ;  by 
preventing  the  very  evil  which  resulted  from  Solon's  institution,  the 
too  great  accumulation  of  property;  which  is  the  natural  conse- 
quoice  of  our  doctrine  of  succession  by  primogenitnre,  to  which  the 
Athenians  were  strangers.  Of  this  accumulatioQ  the  ill  effects  were 
severely  felt  even  in  the  feudal  times:  but  it  should  always  be 
strongly  discouraged  in  a  commercial  country,  whose  welfare  depends 
on  the  number  of  moderate  fortunes  engaged  in  the  extension  of 
trade. 

Bowever  this  may  be,  we  find  that»  by  the  comnum  law  of  Eng* 
land  since  the  Conquest,  no  estate,  greater  than  for  term  of  years, 
could  be  disposed  of  by  testament;  except  only  in  Kent,  and  in 
some  ancient  burghs,  and  a  few  particular  manors,  where  their  Saxon 
immunities  by  special  indulgence  subsisted.  And  though  the  feudal 
restraint  on  alienation  by  deed  vanished  very  early,  yet  this  on  wills 
continued  for  some  centuries  after ;  from  an  apprehension  of  infirmity 
and  imposition  on  the  testator  in  extremU,  whioh  made  sudi  devises 
suspicious* 

But  when  ecclesiastical  ingenuity  had  invented  the  doctrine  of 
uses  as  a  thmg  distmet  from  the  land,  uses  bc^  to  be  devised  very 
frequently,  and  the  devisee  of  the  use  could  in  chancery  compel  ito 
execution*    For  it  is  ohserved  by  Gilbert,  that  as  life  popish  de^ 
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then  generally  sat  in  the  court  of  chancery,  they  considered  that 
men  are  meet  liberal  when  they  can  enjoy  their  possessions  no 
longer :  and  theruf(»e  at  their  death  would  choose  to  dispose  of  them 
to  those,  who,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the  times,  could  inter- 
cede for  their  happiness  in  another  world.  But  when  the  statute  of 
uses  had  annexed  the  possession  to  the  use,  these  uses,  being  now 
the  yery  land  itself,  became  no  longer  devisable :  which  might  have 
occasioned  a  great  revcdution  in  the  law,  had  not  the  statute  of  wills 
been  made  about  five  years  after,  viz.,  32  Hen.  YUI.,  c.  1,  explained 
by  34  Hen.  YlII^  c.  5,  which  enacted,  that  all  persons  seised  in  fee* 
simple  might  by  will  in  writing  devise  to  any  other  person,  except 
to  bodies  corporate,  in  order  to  prevent  the  extension  of  gifts  in 
mortmain,  two-thirds  of  their  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
held  in  chivalry,  and  the  whole  of  those  held  in  socage:  which, 
on  the  alteration  of  tenures  by  the  statute  of  Charles  II.,  amounted 
to  the  whole  of  their  landed  property,  except  their  copyhold  tene* 
ments. 

With  regard  to  devises  in  general,  experience  soon  showed  how 
difficult  and  hazardous  a  thing  it  is,  even  in  matters  of  public  utility, 
to  depart  from  the  rules  of  the  common  law ;  which  are  so  nicely 
constructed  and  so  artificially  connected  together,  that  the  least 
breach  in  any  one  of  them  disorders  for  a  time  the  texture  of  the 
whole.  Innumerable  frauds  and  perjuries  were  quickly  introduced 
by  this  parliamentary  method  of  inheritance ;  for  so  loose  was  the 
oonstruotion  made  upon  this  act  by  the  courts  of  law,  that  bare 
notes  in  the  handwriting  of  another  person  were  allowed  to  be  good 
wills  within  the  statute^  To  remedy  which,  the  staiute  <f  frauds 
and  perjuries^  29  Car.  II.,  c,  3,  directed,  that  all  devises  of  lands  and 
tenements  should  not  only  be  in  writing,  but  be  signed  by  the  testa- 
tor, or  some  other  person  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  express  direc- 
tion ;  and  be  subscribed,  in  his  presence,  by  three  or  four  credible 
witnesses;  a  number  which  by  the  Wills  Act,  1  Vict,  c.  26,  has 
been  reduced  to  two.  A  nmilar  solemnity  is  requisite  for  revoking 
a  devise;  though  the  same  may  be  also  revoked  by  the  burning, 
tearing,  or  destroying  thereof  by  the  devisor  by  his  direction  or  in 
his  presence  and  with  the  intention  on  his  part  to  effect  such  revoca- 
tion ;  as  likewise  by  the  marriage  of  the  testator. 

In  the  construction  of  the  statute  of  Charles>  it  was  adjudged 
that  the  testator's  name,  written  with  his  ovm  hand,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  will,  as,  *^  I  John  Mills  do  make  this  my  last  will  and 
testament"  was  a  sufficient  signing,  without  any  name  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  though  the  other  were  the  safer  way.  It  was  also  determined, 
that  though  the  witnesses  must  all  have  seen  the  testator  sign,  or  at 
least  acknowledge  the  signing,  yet  they  might  do  it  at  different 
times.    But  they  must  all  have  subscribed  their  names  as  witnesses 
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in  his  presetice,  lest  by  any  pofwibility  they  should  mistake  the  in- 
strument. But  the  testator's  signature,  made  by  himself  or  some 
one  in  his  presence,  must  now  be  at  the  foot  or  end  of  the  will,  and 
must  be  made  or  acknowledged  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses, 
present  at  the  same  time,  who  must  attest  and  subscribe  the  will 
in  the  presence  of  the  testator.  No  particular  form  of  attestation  is, 
however,  necessary. 

Many  questions  were  raised  under  the  old  law,  as  to  the  compc' 
tency  of  the  witnesses  to  a  will.  In  one  case,  determined  by  the- 
oourt  of  King's  Bench,  the  judges  were  extremely  strict  in  regard 
to  the  credibility,  or  rather  the  competency,  of  the  witnesses ;  for 
they  would  not  allow  any  legatee,  nor  by  consequence  a  creditor^ 
where  the  legacies  and  debts  were  charged  on  the  real  estate,  to  be  a 
competent  witness  to  the  devise,  as  being  too  deeply  concerned  in 
interest  not  to  wish  -the  establishment  of  the  will ;  for,  if  it  were 
established,  he  gained  a  security  for  his  legacy  or  debt  from  the  real 
estate,  whereas  otherwise  he  had  no  claim  but  on  the  personal  assets. 
This  determination,  however,  alarmed  many  purchasers  and  creditors, 
and  threatened  to  shake  most  of  the  titles  in  the  kingdom  that  de- 
pended on  devises  by  will.  For,  if  the  will  was  attested  by  a. 
servant  to  whom  wages  were  due,  by  the  apothecary  or  attorney 
whose  very  attendance  made  them  creditors,  or  by  the  minister  of 
the  parish  who  had  any  demand  'for  tithes  or  ecclesiastical  dues, 
and  these  are  the  persons  most  likely  to  be  present  in  the  testator's 
last  illness,  and  if,  in  such  case,  the  testator  had  charged  his  real 
estate  with  the  payment  of  his  debts,  the  whole  will,  and  e>'ery  dis- 
positioD  therein,  so  far  as  related  to  real  property,  were  held  to  be 
utterly  void.  This  occasioned  the  statute  26  Gea  U.,  c.  6,  which 
restored  the  competency  and  credit  of  such  legatees;  by  declaring 
void  all  legacies  given  to  witnesses,  thereby  removing  all  possibility 
of  their  interest  affecting  their  testimony.  The  same  statute  esta- 
blished the  competency  of  creators ;  by  directing  their  testimony  to 
be  admitted,  but  leaving  their  credit  to  be  considered  by  the  court 
before  whom  such  will  should  be  ccmtested. 

The  statute  1  Vict.,  c  26,  having  repealed  the  act  of  Geo.  11.^ 
re-enacts  and  extends  some  of  its  provisions.  It  avoids  bequests, 
not  only  to  an  attesting  witness,  but  to  the  husband  or  wife  of  such 
witness ;  and  expressly  provides  that  the  incompetency  of  a  witness 
to  prove  the  execution  of  a  will,  shall  not  render  it  invalid.  It  fur^* 
ther  enacts  that  any  creditor,  or  the  wife  or  husband  of  any  creditor, 
whose  debt  is  charged  upon  the  property  devised  or  bequeathed  by 
the  will,  may  be  admitted  to  prove  the  execution  thereof  as  an  attest* 
ing  witness ;  and  that  an  exeetUor  of  a  will  may  be  admitted  to  prove 
its  execution,  a  pQint  on  which  sopie  doubts  had  previously .existedk^ 
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Another  inoonyenienoe  was,  soon  after  its  introduction,  found  to 
attend  the  method  of  conveyance  by  devise ;  in  that  creditors  by 
specialties  which  affected  the  Mr,  provided  he  had  assets  by  descent, 
were  now  defrauded  of  their  securities,  not  having  the  same  remedy 
against  the  devitee  of  their  debtor.  This  was  remedied  by  3  &  4 
W.  &  M.,  c.  14,  since  repealed ;  but  the  payment  of  simple  contract 
as  well  as  specialty  debts,  out  of  the  real  estate  of  the  deceased 
debtor,  has  been  provided  for  by  other  statutes. 

A  will  of  lands,  made  under  the  earlier  statutes,  was  cousidered 
by  the  courts  of  law  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  a  testament,  as 
of  a  conveyance  declaring  the  uses  to  which  the  land  should  be 
subject.  And  upon  this  notion  was  founded  a  distinction  between 
such  devises  and  testaments  of  personal  chattels ;  the  latter  operat- 
ing upon  whatever  the  testator  died  possessed  of,  the  foijner  only 
upon  such  real  estates  as  were  his  at  the  time  of  executing  and  pub- 
lishing his  will.  No  after-purchased  lands  therefore  passed  under 
such  devise,  unless,  subsequent  to  the  purchase  or  contract,  the 
devisor  re-published  his  will ;  but  the  Wills  Act,  1  Vict.,  c.  26, 
has  abolished  this  distinction ;  and  all  property  of  whatever  kind,  of 
or  to  which  a  man  is  possessed  or  entitled,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
passes  by  his  will ;  as  the  instrument  now,  with  reference  to  the  real 
and  personal  estate  comprised  in  it,  speaks  and  takes  effect  as  if 
executed  immediately  before  the  testator's  death,  unless  a  contrary 
intention  appears  by  the  document  itself. 

And  thus  we  have  taken  a  transient  view  of  a  very  large  and 
diffusive  subject^  the  doctrine  of  common  assurances:  which  con- 
cludes our  observations  on  the  tiUe  to  things  real,  or  the  means  by 
which  they  may  be  reciprocally  lost  and  acquired.  The  subject  is 
one  of  very  extensive  use,  and  of  as  extensive  variety.  And  yet  I  am 
afraid  it  has  afforded  the  student  less  amusement  and  pleasure  in  the 
pursuit,  than  the  matters  discussed  in  the  preceding  part  of  these 
commentaries.  To  say  the  truths  the  vast  alterations  which  the  doc- 
trine of  real  property  has  imdergone  frcHn  the  Conquest  to  the 
present  time;  and  the  multiplidty  of  acts  of  parliament  which 
have  amended,  or  sometimes  only  altered,  the  common  law,  have 
made  the  study  of  this,  branch  of  our  national  jurisprudence  a  little 
perplexed  and  intricate.  It  has  been  my  endeavour  to  select  such 
parts  of  it  as  were  of  the  most  general  use,  where  the  principles 
were  the  most  simple,  the  reasona  of  them  the  most  obvious,  and 
the  practice  the  least  embarrassed.  Yet  I  cannot  presume  that  I 
have  always  been  thoroughly  intelligible  to  such  of  my  readers  as 
were  before  strangers  even  to  the  very  terms  of  art,  which  I  have 
been  obliged  to  make  use  oi;  though,  whenever  those  have  first 
occurred,  I  have  generally  attempted  a  short  explanation  of  their 
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soeaniag*  And  therefore  I  shall  cloee  with  the  words  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke :  ^  Albeit  the  student  shall  not  at  any  one  day,  do  what  he 
^  can,  reach  to  the  full  meaning  of  all  that  is  here  laid  down,  yet  let 
**  him  no  way  disconrage  himself,  but  proceed ;  for  on  some  other 
''day,  in  some  other  place,**  or  perhaps  on  a  second  perusal  of  the 
samei  **  his  doubts  will  be  probably  remored." 


CHAPTEB  XXI. 

OF  THINGS  PERSONAL. 
Chattels  real — Chatteli  penooaL 

Under  the  name  of  ihio^a  penonal  are  included  all  sorts  of  things 
fncvahle,  which  may  attend  a  man's  person  whererer  he  goes ;  and, 
therefore,  being  only  the  objects  of  the  law  while  they  remain 
within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  being  also  of  a  perishable 
quality,  are  not  esteemed  of  so  high  a  nature,  nor  paid  so  much 
regard  to  by  the  law,  as  things  that  are  in  their  nature  more  perma- 
nent and  vmmovdbU,  as  lands  and  houses,  and  the  profits  issuiug 
thereout  These,  being  constantly  within  the  reach,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  law,  were  the  principal  fayourites  of  our  first 
legislators :  who  took  all  inoaginable  care  in  ascertaining  the  rights, 
and  directing  the  disposition,  of  such  property  as  they  imagined  to 
be  lasting ;  but  entertained  a  Yery  low  opinion  of  all  personal  estate, 
which  they  regarded  as  only  a  transient  commodity.  The  amount 
of  it,  indeed,  was  comparatively  very  trifling  during  the  scarcity  of 
money  and  the  ignorance  of  luxurious  refinements  which  prevailed 
in  the  feudal  ages.  Hence  it  was,  that  a  tax  of  the  ffteenth,  tenths 
or  sometimes  a  much  larger  proportion,  of  all  the  movables  of  the 
subject,  was  frequently  laid  without  scruple,  though  now  it  would 
justly  alarm  our  opulent  merchants  and  stock-holders.  And  hence, 
likewise,  may  be  derived  the  frequent  forfeitures,  inflicted  by  the 
common  law,  of  a2Z  a  man*s  goods  and  chattels,  for  misbehaviours 
that  at  present  hardly  seem  to  deserve  so  severe  a  punishment  Our 
ancient  law-books  do  not  often  therefbfe  condescend  to  regulate  this 
Qweies  of  property*  There  is  not  a  chapter  in  Brittoa  or  the  Mirror 
that  can  flfiirly  be  referred  to  this  head ;  and  the  little  that  is  to  be 
found  in  Glanvll,  Bracton,  and  Fleta,  seems  principally  borrowed 
from  the  civilians.  But  since  the  extension  of  trade  and  commerce, 
which  are  entirely  occupied  in  this  species  of  property,  we  have 
learned  to  conceive  difierent  ideas  of  it.    Our  courts  now  regard  a 
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man's  personalty  in  a  light  quite  eqnal  to  bis  realty:  and  have 
adopted  a  less  technical  mode  of  considering  the  one  than  the  other ; 
frequently  drawn  from  the  rules  which  they  found  already  established 
by  the  Koman  law,  but  principally  from  reason  and  conyenience, 
.adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times ;  preserving  withal  a  due 
regard  to  ancient  usages,  and  a  certain  feudal  tincture,  which  is  still 
to  be  found  in  some  brauches  of  personal  property. 

But  things  personal,  by  our  law,  do  not  only  include  things 
movahUf  but  also  something  more  :  the  whole  of  which  is  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  of  chattetsy  derived  from  the  techni- 
cal Latin  cataUa ;  which  primarily  signified  only  beasts  of  husbandry, 
or  cattle,  but  in  its  secondary  sense  was  applied  to  all  movables  in 
general.  In  the  Grand  Coustumier  of  Normandy,  a  chattel  is 
described  as  a  mere  movable,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  set  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  fief  or  feud :  so  that,  not  only  goods,  but  whatever  was 
not  a  feud,  were  accounted  chattels.  And  it  is  in  this  latter  more 
extended,  negative  sense,  that  our  law  adopts  it ;  the  idea  of  goods, 
or  movables  only,  being  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  take  in 
everything  that  the  law  considers  as  a  chattel  interest. 

Ohattels,  therefore,  are  distributed  into  two  kinds,  chattels  real, 
and  c\iAtte]&  personal, 

1.  Chattels  real  are  such  as  concern,  or  savour  of^  the  realty;  as 
terms  for  years  of  land,  the  next  presentation  to  a  church,  estates  by 
elegit,  or  the  like.  And  these  are  called  real  chattels,  as  being 
interests  issuing  out  of  real  estates :  of  which  they  have  one  quality, 
viz.,  immobility,  which  denominates  them  real;  but  want  the 
other,  viz.,  a  sufficient  legal  indeterminate  duration :  and  this  want 
it  is  that  constitutes  them  chattels.  The  utmost  period  for  which 
they  can  last  is  fixed  and  determinate,  so  that  they  are  not  equal 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  ta  the  lowest  estate  of  freehold,  a  lease  for 
another's  life* 

2.  Chattels  personal  are,  properly  and  strictly  speaking,  things 
movable ;  which  may  be  annexed  to  or  attendant  on  the  person  of 
the  owner,  and  carried  about  with  him  from  one  part  of  the  world 
to  another.  Suoh  are  animals,  household  stufi^,  money,  corn,  and 
everything  else  that  can  properly  be  transferred  from  place  to  place. 
And  of  this  kind  of  chattels  it  is  that  we  are  principally  to  speak 
in  the  remainder  of  this  book ;  having  been  unavoidably  led  to 
consider  the  nature  of  chattels  real,  and  their  incidents,  in  the 
foraier  chapters  which  were  employed  upon  real  estates. 

Chattel  interests  being  thus  distinguished  and  distributed,  it  will 
be  proper  to  consider,  first,  the  nature  of  that  property,  or  dominion, 
to  which  they  are  liable ;  and,  secondly,  the  title  to  that  property, 
"Or  how  it  may  be  lost  and  acquired. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

OP  PROPERTY   IN  THINGS  PERSONAL. 

Property  in  possession — Absolote  property — Qualified  property — In  animals- 
In   things  perswial — Propeity  in  action — Damages — Partnership    pr« 
perty. 

Pbopebtt,  in  chattels  personal,  may  "be  either  in  possession ;  which 
is  where  a  man  has  not  only  the  right  to  enjoy,  but  has  the  actual 
enjoyment  of  the  thing :  or  else  it  is  in  action ;  where  a  man  has 
only  a  bare  right,  without  any  occupation  or  enjoyment.  And  of 
these  the  former,  or  property  in  jpossession,  is  divided  into  two  sorts, 
an  absolute  and  a  qualified  property. 

L  First,  then,  of  property  in  possession  ahaoiute ;  which  is  where 
a  maa  has,  solely  and  exdusively,  the  right,  and  also  the  occupation, 
of  any  movable  chattels ;  so  that  they  cannot  be  transferred  from 
him,  or  cease  to  be  his,  without  his  own  act  or  default.  8uch  may 
he  all  inanimate  things,  as  goods,  plate,  money,  jewels,  and  the  like* 
sach  also  may  be  all  vegetable  productions,  as  the  fruit  of  a  plant, 
whoi  severed  from  the  body  of  it ;  or  the  whole  plant  itself,  when 
severed  from  the  ground. 

But  with  regard  to  animals,  which  have  in  themselves  a  principle 
and  power  of  motion,  and  can  convey  themselves  from  one  part  of 
the  world  to  another,  there  is  a  great  difference  made  with  respect  to 
their  several  classes,  not  only  in  our  law,  but  in  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  all  civilized  nations.  They  are  distinguished  into  such  as 
are  domitasy  and  such  as  djeferce  naturae :  some  being  of  a  tame  and 
others  of  a  vnld  disposition.  In  such  as  are  of  a  nature  tame  and 
domestic,  as  horses,  kine,  sheep,  poultry,  and  the  like,  a  man  may 
have  as  absolute  a  property  as  in  any  inanimate  beings;  because 
these  continue  perpetually  in  his  occupation,  and  wiU  not  stray  from 
his  house  or  person,  unless  by  accident  or  fraudulent  enticement,  in 
either  of  which  cases  the  owner  does  not  lose  his  property. 

Other  animals,  that  are  not  of  a  tame  and  domestic  nature,  are 
either  not  the  objects  of  property  at  all,  or  else  fall  under  our  other 
division,  namely,  that  of  qualified,  limited,  or  special  property.  In 
discussing  which  subject,  I  shall  in  the  first  place  show  how  this 
species  of  property  may  subsist  in  such  animals  as  are/ercB  naiurai, 
or  of  a  wild  nature ;  and  then,  how  it  may  subsist  in  any  other 
things^  when  under  particular  circumstances. 
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First,  then,  a  man  may  be  invested  with  a  qualified,  but  not  an 
absolute  property  in  all  creatures  that  are  /croe  tuUurcB,  either  per 
indusiriam,  propter  impotentiam^  or  propter priviUgium, 

1.  A  qualified  property  may  subsist  in  animals  feroR  naturce,  per 
industriam  hominis:  by  a  man's  reclaiming  and  making  them  tame 
by  art,  industry,  and  education ;  or  by  so  confining  them  within  his 
own  immediate  power,  that  they  cannot  escape  and  use  their  natural 
liberty.  Such  are  deer  in  a  park,  hares  or  rabbits  in  an  enclosed 
warren,  doves  in  a  dovehouse,  pheasants  or  partridges  in  a  mew, 
hawks  that  are  fed  and  commanded  by  their  owner,  and  fish  in  a 
private  pond  or  in  trunks.  These  are  no  longer  the  property  of  a 
man,  than  while  they  continue  in  his  keeping  or  actual  possession  : 
but  if  at  any  time  they  regain  their  natural  liberty,  his  property 
instantly  ceases ;  unless  they  have  animum  revertendif  which  is  only 
to  be  known  by  their  usual  custom  of  returning. 

In  all  these  creatures,  reclaimed  from  the  wildness  of  their  nature, 
the  property  is  not  absolute,  but  defeasible :  a  property  that  may  be 
destroyed  if  they  resume  their  ancient  wildness,  and  are  found  at 
large.  For  if  the  pheasants  escape  from  the  mew,  or  the  fishes  from 
the  trunk,  and  are  seen  wandering  at  large  in  their  proper  element, 
they  become /erce  natur<B  again;  and  are  free  and  open  to  the  first 
occupant  that  has  ability  to  seize  them.  But  while  they  thus  con- 
tinue my  qualified  or  defeasible  property,  they  are  as  much  under 
the  protection  of  the  law,  as  if  they  were  absolutely  and  indefeasibly 
mine. 

2.  A  qualified  property  may  also  subsist  with  relation  to  animals 
ferce  naturoBy  ratione  impotentice,  on  account  of  their  own  inability. 
As  when  hawks,  herons,  or  other  birds  build  in  my  trees,  or  rabbits 
or  other  creatures  make  their  burrows  in  my  land,  and  have  young 
ones  there ;  I  have  a  qualified  property  in  those  young  ones  till  such 
time  as  they  can  fly  or  run  away,  and  then  my  property  expires : 
but,  till  then,  it  is  in  some  cases  trespass,  and  in  otiiers  a  misde- 
meanor for  a  stranger  to  take  them  away. 

3.  A  man  may,  lastly,  have  a  qualified  property  in  animals  /era 
tmturcef  propter  privilegium :  that  is,  he  may  have  the  privilege  of 
hunting,  taking,  and  killing  game,  in  exclusion  of  other  persons. 
The  manner  in  which  this  privilege  is  acquired  will  be  shown  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 

The  qualified  property  which  we  have  hitherto  considered,  extends 
only  to  animals  ferce  naturae,  when  either  reclaimed,  impotent,  or 
privileged.  Many  other  things  may  also  be  the  objects  of  qualified 
property.  It  may  subsist  in  the  very  elements,  of  fire  or  light,  ot 
air,  and  of  water.    A  man  can  obviously  have  no  absolute  perma- 
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nent  property  in  these,  as  lie  may  in  the  earth  and  land-  Yet  if  a 
man  disturbs  another,  and  deprives  him  of  the  lawful  enjoyment  of 
these ;  if  one  obstructs  another's  ancient  windows,  corrupts  the  air 
of  his  house  or  garden,  fouls  his  water,  or  if  he  diverts  an  ancient 
water-course  that  used  to  run  to  the  other's  mill ;  the  law  will  pro- 
tect the  party  injured  in  his  possession.  But  the  property  in  them 
ceases  the  instant  they  are  out  of  possession :  for  then  they  become 
again  common,  and  every  man  has  an  equal  right  to  appropriate 
them  to  his  own  use. 

These  kinds  of  qualification  in  property  depend  upon  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  subject-matter,  which  is  not  capable  of  being 
under  the  absolute  dominion  of  any  proprietor.  But  property  may 
also  be  of  a  qualified  or  special  nature,  on  account  -of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  owner,  when  the  thing  itself  is  very  capable  of 
abfiolute  ownership.  As  in  case  of  haHmentf  or  delivery  of  goods  to 
another  person  for  a  particular  use;  as  to  a  carrier  to  convey  to 
London,  to  an  innkeeper  to  secure  in  his  inn,  or  the  Uke.  Here 
there  is  no  absolute  property  in  either  the  bailor  or  the  bailee,  the 
person  delivering  or  him  to  whom  it  is  delivered :  for  the  bailor  has 
only  the  right,  and  not  the  immediate  possession ;  the  bailee  has  the 
possession,  and  only  a  temporary  right.  But  it  is  a  qualified  pro- 
perty in  them  both ;  and  each  of  them  is  entitled  to  an  action,  in 
case  the  goods  be  damaged  or  taken  away :  the  bailee  on  account  of 
his  immediate  possession ;  the  bailor,  because  the  possession  of  the 
bailee  is,  mediately,  his  possession  also.  And  so  in  other  cases,  as  of 
goods  pawned  or  distrained  or  taken  in  execution.  But  a  servant, 
who  has  the  care  of  his  master's  goods  or  chattels,  as  a  butler  of 
plate,  a  shepherd  of  sheep,  and  the  like,  has  not  any  property  or 
possession,  either  absolute  or  qualified,  but  only  a  mere  charge  or 
oversight. 

Having  thus  considered  the  several  divisions  of  property  in  pos' 
session,  which  subsists  there  only,  where  a  man  has  both  the  right 
and  also  the  occupation  of  the  thing ;  I  proceed  to  take  a  short  view 
of  the  nature  of  property  in  action,  or  such  where  a  man  has  not  the 
occupation,  but  merely  a  bare  right  to  occupy  the  thing  in  question ; 
the  possession  whereof  may  however  be  recovered  by  an  action  at 
law:  from  whence  the  thing  so  recoverable  is  called  a  thing,  or 
chose  in  action.  Thus,  money  due  on  a  bond  is  a  chose  in  action ; 
for  a  property  in  the  debt  vests  at  the  time  of  forfeiture  mentioned 
in  the  obligation,  but  there  is  no  possession  till  recovered  by  course 
of  law.  If  a  man  promises,  or  covenants  with  me,  to  do  any  act, 
and  fails  in  it,  whereby  I  suffer  damage,  the  recompense  for  this 
damage  is  a  chose  in  action ;  for  though  a  right  to  some  recompense 
vests  in  me  at  the  time  of  the  damage  done,  yet  what  and  how  larg^ 
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such  recompense  shall  be,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  verdict ;  and 
the  possession  can  only  be  given  me  by  legal  judgment  and  execu-> 
tion.  In  the  former  of  these  oases,  the  student  will  observe  that  the 
property,  or  right  of  action,  depends  upon  an  expre»$  contract  or 
obligation  to  pay  a  stated  sum :  and  in  the  latter  it  depends  upon  aa 
implied  contract,  that,  if  the  covenantor  does  not  perform  the  act  he 
engaged  to  do,  he  shall  pay  me  the  damages  I  sustain  by  this  breach 
of  covenant 

Besides  actions  thus  arising  upon  contracts  express  or  implied, 
there  is  also  another  kind,  those,  namely,  which  arise  from  some 
wron<y  or  injury  done  by  one  man  to  another,  and  which  are  there- 
fore said  to  arise  ex  deiicto.  Far  any  such  injury  the  law  awar<{s  a 
compensation  to  the  party  aggrieved.  Thus  for  an  assault  on,  or 
wrongful  imprisonment  of,  the  person,  or  for  an  injury  by  libel  or 
Blander  to  the  reputation  of  another,  the  law  awards  such  oompen- 
sation  as  a  jury  shall  estimate  to  be  the  damage  sustained.  So  for 
a  trespass  on  the  lands,  or  for  carrying  away  the  goods  of  another, 
the  wrongdoer  must  compensate  the  party  injured,  if  he  demand  it 
in  an  action.  And  to  such  compensation  the  party  injured  is  entitled 
the  instant  he  receives  the  injury ;  he  has  at  once  an  inchoate  or 
incomplete  right,  but  still  a  right;  and  sueh  damages  therefore 
Constitute  a  thing  to  be  recovered  by  suit,  in  other  words  a  ehose  in 
action.  The  right  to  sue  for  this  compensation  arises,  not  from  any 
previous  contract  by  the  wrongdoer  that  he  shall  refrain  from  com- 
mitting the  injury  complained  of ;  but,  in  the  cases  above  supposed, 
from  an  infringement  by  the  wrongdoer  of  one  of  the  inherent  r^hts 
of  every  member  of  society,  the  right  of  personal  liberty  or  the  right 
of  property.  And  the  suit  when  brought  is  therefore  said  to  be  an 
action  of  torL 

There  are  thus  two  distinct  sources  of  prc^rty  in  action,  namely, 
injuries  arising  from  the  non-fulfilment  of  contracts  expressed  or  im- 
plied, that  is,  ex  contractu  or  quasi  ex  contractu;  and  injuries  to 
one's  person  or  property  arising  solely  from  an  infringement  of  the 
natural  or  relative  rights  of  the  individual  wronged,  that  is,  ex  delicto 
or  qtmsi  ex  delicto.  Of  the  nature  of  the  former,  we  shall  discourse 
at  large  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  latter  will  form  the  subject 
of  our  consideration  in  the  third  book  of  these  Commentaries. 

At  present  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  upon  all  contracts  or 
promises,  either  express  or  implied,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  cases 
into  which  they  are  and  may  be  spun  out,  the  law  gives  an  action  of 
some  sort  or  other  to  the  party  injured,  in  case  of  non-performance, 
to  compel  the  wrongdoer  to  do  justice  to  the  party  with  whom  he 
has  contracted ;  and,  on  failure  of  performing  the  identical  thing  he 
engaged  to  do,  to  render  a  satisfaction  equivalent  to  the  damage 
sustained.      But  while  the  thing,  or  its  equivalent,  remains  in 
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saspense,  and  tbe  injured  party  has  only  the  rigBt  md  not  the 
oocapation,  it  is  called  a  chose  in  action;  being  a  thing  rather  in 
potentia  than  in  esse :  though  the  owner  may  have  as  absolute  a 
property  in,  and  be  as  well  entitled  to,  such  things  in  action,  as  to 
things  in  possession.  Just  as  for  all  infringementa  of  the  natural  or 
relative  rights  of  another,  the  law  gives  redress  by  action  against  the 
wrongdoer  by  an  action  to  recover  the  danu^e  sustained ;  this  re- 
dress, to  which  the  party  injured,  as  we  have  said,  has  an  undoubted 
right  the  instant  the  injury  is  sulstained,  until  recovered  by  verdict, 
constituting  a  chose  in  action^  precisely  as  do  the  damages  sustained 
by  a  breadi  of  contract. 

Finally,  things  personal  may  belong  to  their  owners^  not  only  in 
sevendty,  but  also  in  joint-tenancyt  and  in  oommoii,  as  well  as  real 
estates.  They  cannot  indeed  be  vested  in  oo-paroenary ;  because 
they  do  not  descend  from  the  ancestor  to  the  heir,  whidi  is  neces- 
sary to  constitute  co-parceners.  But  if  a  Ikhsc,  or  other  personal 
diattel,  be  given  to  two. or  more,  abscdutely,  they  are  joint-tenants 
.thereof;  and,  unless  the  jointure  be  severed,  the  same  doctrine  of 
survivorship  shall  take  place  as  in  estates  oi  lands  and  tenements. 
And,  in  like  manner,  if  the  jointure  be  severed,  as^  by  either  of  them 
selling  his  share,  the  vendee  and  the  remaining  part  owner  shall  be 
tenants  in  common,  without  any /zm  accrescejidi  or  survivorship.  So, 
als(>,.  if  100?.  be  given  by  will  to  two  or  more,  equaHy  to  be  divided 
between  them,  this  makes  them  tenants  in  common;  as  we  have 
formerly  seen,  the  same  words  would  have  done  in  regard  to  real 
estates^ 

But  the  stock  oa  a  farm,  thou^  occupied  jointly,  and  also  the 
stock  used  in  a  joint  undertaking,  by  way  of  partnership  in  trade, 
shall  always  be  considered  as  common  and  not  as  joint  property, 
and  there  shall  be  no  survivorship  therein.  For  here,  ^  the  wares 
''or  merchandises  which  they  have  as  joint-tenants  or  partners, 
**  shall  not  survive,  but  shall  go  to  the  executors  of  him  that  de- 
**  ceaseth,  and  ihi&per  legem  mercaUnriokn^  which  is  part  of  the  laws 
^  of  this  realm  for  the  advancement  and  continuance  of  cc»nmerce 
**  and  trade.**  Chosm  in  o/Uion  are  not,  however,  within  the  excep- 
tion, and  must  therefore  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  survivor 
only;  but  equity  considers  the  surviving  partner  a  trustee  of  the 
share  of  the  deo^sed  partner^  to  whose  executors  and  administiators 
he  most  aoooont  for  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF   TITLE  TO  THINGS  PERSONAL  BY  0CX3UPANCY. 

Captares  from  enemy — Goods  abandoned — Elemeftts — Animals  feros  natura — 
Emblements — Accession — Confusion — Copyright — Patents — Ships. 

We  are  next  to  consider  the  Hik  to  things  personal,  or  the  various 
means  of  acquiring,  and  of  loving,  such  property  as  may  be  had 
therein.  And  these  methods  of  acquisition  or  loss  are  principally 
twelve:  1.  By  occupancy.  2.  By  prerogative.  3.  By  forfeiture. 
4.  By  custom.  5.  By  succession.  6.  By  marriage.  7.  By  judg- 
ment. 8.  By  gift  or  grant.  9.  By  contract  10.  By  bankruptcy. 
11.  By  testament.     12.  By  administration. 

And,  first,  a  property  in  chattels  may  be  acquired  by  occupancy: 
the  original  and  only  primitive  method  of  acquiring  any  property  at 
all,  but  which  has  since  been  restrained  and  abridged,  by  the  positive 
laws  of  society,  in  order  to  maintain  peace  and  harmony  among 
mankind.  For  this  purpose,  gifts,  and  contracts,  testaments,  legacies, 
and  administrations,  have  been  introduced,  in  order  to  transfer  and 
continue  that  property  and  possession  in  things  personal,  which  has 
once  been  acquired  by  the  owner.  And,  where  such  things  are 
found  without  any  other  owner,  they  for  the  most  part  belong  to 
the  sovereign  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative;  except  in  some  few 
instances,  wherein  the  original  right  of  occupancy  is  still  permitted 
to  subsist. 

1.  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  it  has  been  said,  that  anybody  may 
seize  to  his  own  use  such  goods  as  belong  to  an  alien  enemy.  Birt 
this  milst,  in  reason  and  justice,  be  restrained  to  such  captors  as  are 
authorized  by  the  public  authority  of  the  state,  and  to  such  goods 
afi  are  brought  into  this  country  by  an  alien  enemy,  after  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  without  a  safe-conduct  or  passport  For  where  a  foreigner 
is  resident  in  England,  and  afterwards  a  war  breaks  out  between  his 
country  and  ours,  his  goods  are  not  liable  to  be  seized.  If  an  enemy 
take  the  goods  of  an  Englishman,  which  are  afterwards  retaken  by 
another  subject  of  this  kingdom,  the  former  owner  was  considered 
to  lose  his  property  therein,  and  it  was  indefeasibly  vested  in  the 
second  taker,  unless  they  were  retaken  the  same  day,  and  the  owner 
before  sunset  put  in  his  claim  of  property ;  which  was  agreeable  to 
the  law  of  nations,  as  understood  in  the  time  of  Grotius,  even  with 
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regard  to  captures  made  at  sea,  which  were  held  to  he  the  property 
of  the  captors  after  a  possession  of  twenty-four  hours.  More  modem 
authorities  require,  that,  hefore  the  property  can  be  changed,  the 
goods  must  have  been  brought  into  port,  and  have  continued  a  night 
intra  prcesidia,  in  a  place  of  safe  custody,  so  that  all  hope  of  recover- 
ing them  be  lost.  And  now,  in  order  to  vest  the  property  of  a 
capture  in  the  captors,  a  sentence  of  condemnation  is,  by  the  law  of 
nations,  deemed  necessary. 

2.  Thus,  again,  whatever  movables  are  found  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  in  the  sea,  and  are  unclaimed  by  any  owner,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  abandoned  by  the  last*  proprietor ;  and,  as  such,  are 
returned  into  the  common  stock,  and  therefore  belong,  as  in  a  state 
of  nature,  to  the  first  occupant,  unless  they  fall  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  waifs,  or  estrays,  or  wreck,  or  hidden  treasure ;  for  these  are 
vested  by  law  in  the  sovereign. 

3.  Thus,  too,  the  benefit  of  the  elements,  the  light,  the  air,  and 
the  water,  can  only  be  appropriated  by  occupancy.  Thus,  if  I  have 
an  ancient  window,  overlooking  my  neighbour's  ground,  he  may  not 
erect  any  blind  to  obstruct  the  light :  but  if  I  build  my  house  close 
to  his  wall,  which  darkens  it,  I  cannot  compel  him  to  demolish  his 
^all :  for  there  the  first  occupancy  is  rather  in  him  than  in  me. 
So,  if  my  neighbour  makes  a  tanyard,  which  renders  less  salubrious 
the  air  of  my  house,  the  law  will  furnish  me  with  a  remedy ;  but, 
if  he  is  first  in  possession  of  the  air,  and  I  fix  my  habitation  near 
him,  the  nuisance  is  of  my  own  seeking,  and  may  continue. 

4.  With  regard  likewise  to  animals  ferce  naturce,  when  a  man  has 
once  so  seissed  them,  they  become  while  living  his  qucdified  property, 
or,  if  dead,  are  absolutely  his  own :  so  that  to  steal  them,  or  other- 
wise invade  this  property,  is  sometimes  a  criminal  offence,  some- 
times only  a  civil  injury.  The  restrictions  laid  upon  this  right 
relate  principally  to  royal  fish,  as  whale  and  sturgeon,  and  game. 
But  those  an1ma]s,  which  are  not  expressly  so  reserved,  are  still 
liable  to  be  taken  and  appropriated  by  any  one  upon  their  own 
territories;  in  the  same  manner  as  they  might  have  taken  even 
game  itself^  till  these  civil  prohibitions  were  issued:  there  being 
in  nature  no  distinction  between  one  species  of  wild  animals  and 
another,  between  the  right  of  acquiring  property  in  a  hare  or  a 
squirrel,  in  a  partridge  or  a  butterfly. 

5.  To  this  principle  of  occupancy  also  must  be  referred  the  method 
of  acquiring  a  special  personal  property  in  com  growing  on  the 
ground,  or  other  emblementSj  by  any  possessor  of  the  land  who  has 
sown  it ;  which  emblements  are  distinct  from  the  real  estate  in  the 
land,  and  subject  to  many,  though  not  all,  the  incidents  attending 
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personal  chattels.  They  were  devisable  by  testament  before  the 
statute  of  wills ;  and  at  the  death  of  the  owner  vest  in  his  executor 
and  not  his  heir ;  and  by  the  statute  11  George  II.  c.  10,  though  not 
by  the  common  law,  they  may  be  distrained  for  rent  arrear. 

6.  The  doctrine  of  property  arising  from  accession  is  also  grounded 
on  the  right  of  occupancy.  By  the  Boman  law,  if  any  corporeal 
Bubstanoe  received  afterwards  an  accession  by  natural  or  by  artificial 
means,  as  by  the  growth  of  vegetables,  the  pregnancy  of  animals,  or 
the  conversion  of  wood  or  metal  into  vessels  and  utensils,  the  original 
owner  was  entitled  to  the  property  under  such  its  state  of  improve- 
ment ;  but  if  the  thing  itself,  by  such  operation,  was  changed  into  a 
different  species,  as  by  making  wine,  oil,  or  bread,  out  of  another's 
grapes,  olives,  or  wheat,  it  belonged  to  the  new  operator ;  who  was 
only  to  make  a  satisfaction  to  the  former  proprietor  for  the  materials 
which  ho  had  so  converted.  And  these  doctrines  are  implicitly 
copied  and  adopted  by  our  Bracton,  and  have  since  been  confirmed 
by  many  resolutions  of  the  courts.  It  has  even  been  held,  that  if 
one  takes  away  and  clothes  another's  wife  or  son,  and  afterwards 
they  return  home,  the  garments  shall  cease  to  be  his  property  who 
provided  them,  being  annexed  to  the  persfcm  of  the  child  or  woman. 

7.  But  in  the  case  of  confusion  of  goods,  where  those  of  two  per- 
sons are  so  intermixed,  that  the  several  portions  can  be  no  longer 
distinguished,  the  English  law  partly  agrees  with,  and  partly  differs 
from,  the  civlL  If  the  intermixture  be  by  consent,  I  apprehend  that 
in  both  laws  the  proprietors  have  an  interest  in  common,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  shares.  But  if  one  wilfully  intermixes  his 
money,  com,  or  hay,  with  that  of  another  man,  without  his  appro- 
bation or  knowledge,  or  casts  gold  in  like  manner  into  another'); 
melting-pot  or  crucible,  the  civil  law,  though  it  gives  the  sole  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  to  him  who  has  not  interfered  in  the  mixture, 
yet  allows  a  satisfaction  to  the  other  for  what  he  has  so  improvidently 
lost  Our  law,  to  guard  against  fraud,  gives  the  entire  property, 
without  any  account,  to  him  whose  original  dominion  is  invaded,  and 
endeavoured  to  be  rendered  uncertain,  without  his  own  consent. 

8.  There  is  another  species  of  property,  which,  being  grounded  oa 
labour  and  invention,  is  more  properly  reducible  to  the  head  of 
occupancy  than  any  other.  And  this  is  the  right  which  an  author 
may  be  supposed  to  have  in  his  own  original  compositions :  so  that 
no  other  person,  without  his  leave,  may  publish  or  make  profit  of 
the  copies.  The  law  on  this  subject  has  been  placed  on  a  very  dis- 
tinct footing  by  several  recent  statutes,  to  which  I  must  content 
myself  with  referring  the  student.  I  may  add  here,  however,  that 
the  copyriglit  in  books  is  for  forty-two  years,  or  for  the  life  of  the 
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author  and  seven  years  following,  whichever  may  be  the  longer; 
and  that  facilities  are  given  for  its  preservation,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  register  of  copyrights,  at  the  Hall  of  the  Stationers* 
Company  in  the  City  of  London.  The  copyright  of  engravings  and 
of  sculpture  is  provided  for  by  other  statutes ;  while  conventions  for 
the  mutual  protection  of  such  copyrights  have  been  entered  into 
with  France,  Prussia*  Belgium,  Spain,  and  other  powers.  Copyright 
has  also  been  granted  to  designs  for  articles  of  manufacture  for  nine 
months,  a  year,  or  three  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  manu- 
facture ;  provided  they  are  registered  in  the  mode  provided  by  the 
different  statutes. 

Some  of  our  early  aoyereigns  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of 
granting  to  certain  favoured  subjects  the  monopoly,  or  sole  right  of 
selling  and  dealing  in  particular  commodities.  This  pretended  pre- 
rogative was  carried  to  a  most  injurious  length  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  led  to  the  passing  of  the  stattUe  (^  monopolies, 
21  Jac.  I.  c  3 ;  which,  while  declaring  the  illegality  of  such  grants 
of  exclusive  trading  in  general,  contained  an  exception  in  favour  of 
new  and  original  inventions  in  manufacture ;  and  enacted  that  the 
declaration  against  monopolies  should  not  extend  to  letters-patent 
and  grants  of  privilege  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years  or  under,  of 
the  sole  w(»:king  of  any  manner  of  new  manufactures  within  the 
realm,  to  the  true  and  first  inventor  thereof,  provided  such  manu- 
factures were  not  in  use  by  others  at  the  time  of  granting  the  letters- 
patent.  Upon  this  exception,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  recognizes 
the  royal  prerogative,  the  modem  law  of  patents  for  inventions  in 
manufactures  may  be  considered  to  rest  It  has  also  been  the  suV 
ject  of  considerable  but  hitherto  unsatisfactory  legislation.  For  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  no  sooner  ia  a  patent  granted  than  every 
species  of  ingenuity  is  at  once  exerted  to  obtain  the  advantages  g( 
the  invention  in  another  way ;  so  that  the  patentee  has  usually,  from 
the  outset,  either  to  defend  his  patent  from  attack,  or  resort  to  an 
endless  variety  of  actions,  in  order  to  assert  his  right  against  a  host 
of  depredators. 

In  this  way  only,  however,  does  the  law  recognize  the  right  of  in- 
ventors to  profit  by  their  ingenuity,  a  right  having  its  origin,  indeed 
in  nature,  and  in  the  principle  of  occupancy  above  referred  to ;  but 
which,  in  the  present  artificial  state  of  society,  must  be  regulated  by 
arbitrary  enactment  rather  than  by  any  general  rules  of  right. 

9.  Ships  constitute  another  species  of  personal  property  of  very 
great  importance,  and  subject  to  very  peculiar  and  special  laws. 
They  have,  from  time  immemorial,  passed  by  bill  of  sale,  or  grant 
in  writing,  and  not  as  in  the  case  of  most  other  chattels,  by  simple 
delivery  of  possession;   but  the  statute  law  further  imposes  the 
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necessity  of  registration,  in  order  to  complete  the  title.  Mortgages 
must  in  like  manner  be  entered  in  the  register ;  the  priority  of  entiy 
therein,  when  there  are  several  mortgagees,  and  not  the  date  of  the 
mortgages  themselves,  determining  absolutely  the  priority  of  ri^t. 
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OF  TITLE  BT  PRBBOGATiyE,   FORFEITURE  AND  CUSTOM; 

Title  by  prerogative — 'to  customs — to  taxes,  &c — Copyright — Game — ^Title 
by  forfeiture^Title  by  custom — to  heriots — moi-tuaiies — ^heir-looms, 

II.  Another  method  of  acquiring  property  in  personal  chattels  is 
by  the  royal  prerogative :  whereby  a  right  may  accrue  either  to  the 
crown  itself,  or  to  such  as  claim  under  the  title  of  the  crown ;  as  by 
the  royal  grant,  or  by  prescription,  which  supposes  an  ancient  grant. 

Such,  in  the  first  place,  are  all  tributes,  taxes^  and  customs,  whether 
inherent  in  the  crown,  or  created  by  authority  of  parliament.  In 
these  the  sovereign  acquires,  and  the  subject  loses,  a  property,  the 
instant  they  become  due :  if  paid,  they  are  a  chose  in  possession ;  if 
unpaid,  a  chose  in  action.  And  in  these  several  methods  of  acquir- 
ing property  by  prerogative,  there  is  this  peculiar  quality,  that  the 
crown  cannot  have  a  Joint  property  with  any  person  in  one  entire 
chattel ;  but  where  the  titles  of  the  crown  and  a  subject  concur,  the 
sovereign  shall  have  the  whole :  in  like  manner  as  the  crown  cannot, 
either  by  grant  or  contract,  become  a  joint-tenant  of  a  chattel  real 
with  another  person,  but  by  such  grant  or  contract  shall  become 
entitled  to  the  whole  in  severalty. 

This  doctrine  has  no  opportunity  to  take  place  in  certain  other 
instances  of  title  by  prerogative,  that  remain  to  be  mentioned ;  a^ 
the  chattels  thereby  vested  are  originally  and  solely  vested  in  the 
crown,  without  any  transfer  or  derivative  assignment,  either  by 
deed  or  law,  from  any  former  proprietor.  Such  is  the  acquisition  of 
property  in  wreck,  in  treasure-trove,  in  waifs,  in  estrays,  in  royal 
fish,  in  swans,  and  the  like,  which  are  not  trantferred  to  the  sove- 
reign from  any  former  owner,  but  are  originally  inherent  in  him  by 
the  rules  of  law,  and  are  derived  to  particular  subjects,  as  royal 
franchises,  by  his  bounty. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  prerogative  copyright  subsisting  in  certain 
books,  which  is  held  to  be  vested  in  the  crown  upon  different  reasons. 
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Thus,  1.  The  sovereign  has  the  right  of  promulgating  to  the  people 
all  acts  of  state  and  government.  This  gives  him  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  printing  all  acts  of  parliameni,  prodamatimis,  and  orders 
of  council,  2.  As  head  of  the  church,  he  has  a  right  to  the  puhli- 
cation  of  all  liturgies^  and  hooks  of  divine  service,  3.  He  is  also  said 
to  have  a  right,  by  purchase,  to  the  copies  of  such  lavf-booksy  gram- 
mars, and  other  compositions,  as  were  compiled  or  translated  at  the 
expense  of  the  crown.  And  upon  these  two  last  principles  combined, 
the  exclusive  right  of  printing  the  translation  of  the  Bilie  is  founded. 
However,  it  seems  to  be  agreed  now,  that  both  the  Bible  and  statutes 
maj  be  printed  by  others  than  those  deriving  the  right  from  the 
grant  of  the  crown,  provided  such  editions  comprise  hand  fide  notes ; 
but  wit^  this  exception,  the  sole  right  to  print  these  works  is  now 
vested  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  those 
deriving  their  right  from  the  crown. 

There  existed  until  lately  another  species  of  prerogative  property, 
foimded  upon  a  very  different  principle  from  any  that  have  been 
mentioned  before  ;  the  property  in  game  which,  at  common  law,  was 
vested  in  the  crown  alone,  and  thence  derived  to  such  subjects  as 
had  received  the  grants  of  a  chase,  a  park,  a  free  warren,  or  free 
fishery.  But  the  statute  1  &  2  Will.  lY.  c.  32,  has  put  this  branch 
of  the  law  upon  quite  a  new  footing ;  the  right  to  kill  game  upon 
any  land  being  now  vested  in  the  owner,  or  in  the  occupier  thereof, 
in  the  absence  of  a  reservation  of  the  right  by  the  landlord.  All 
persons  killing  or  pursuing  game  are  required,  however,  to  take  out 
a  yearly  certificate ;  and  dealers  selling  it  must  also  obtain  a  yearly 
license,  under  certain  penalties. 

IIL  The  third  method,  whereby  a  title  to  goods  and  chattels  may 
be  acquired  and  lostj  is,  by  forfeiture ;  as  a  punishment  for  some 
crime  or  misdemeanour  in  the  party  forfeiting,  and  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  offence  and  injury  committed  against  him  to  whom  they 
are  forfeited.  But  that  branch  of  the  law,  which  is  mentioned  here 
only  for  the  sake  of  regularity  will  be  more  properly  considered  in 
the  fourth  part  of  these  commentaries.  At  present  I  need  only 
mention  that  this  forfeiture  commences  from  the  time  of  conviction, 
not  the  time  of  committing  the  fact,  as  in  forfeitures  of  real  pro- 
perty. And,  therefore,  a  bond  fide  sale  of  goods  or  chattels  by  the 
offender,  after  the  offence  and  before  conviction,  is  good,  though  a 
fraudulent  conveyance  of  them,  to  defeat  the  interest  of  the  crown, 
is  void  by  statute  13  Eliz.  c  5. 

rV.  A  fourth  method  of  acquiring  property  in  things  personal,  or 
chattels,  is  by  custom :  whereby  a  right  vests  in  some  particular 
persons,  either  by  the  local  usage  of  some  particular  place,  or  by  the 
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almost  general  and  universal  usage  of  the  kingdom.  I  shall  here 
mention  three  sorts  of  customary  interests  only,  as  these  obtain 
pretty  generally ;  viz.,  keriots,  mortuaries^  and  hetr-homs. 

1.  Heriots,  which  were  slightly  touched  upon  in  a  former  ^lapter, 
are  of  two  sorts:  heriot-seTvtce  and  heriot-cus^om.  The  former 
amount  to  little  more  than  a  mere  rent:  the  latter,  of  which  I  am 
now  to  speak,  depend  merely  upon  immemorial  usage,  and  are  a 
customary  trihute  of  goods  and  chattels,  payahle  to  the  lord  of  the 
fee  on  the  decease  of  the  owner  of  the  land. 

The  first  establishment,  if  not  introduction,  of  compulsory  heriots 
into  England,  was  by  the  Danes;  the  laws  of  Canute  prescribing  the 
several  heregecUes,  or  heriots,  which  were  exacted  by  the  king  on 
the  death  of  divers  of  his  subjects,  according  to  their  respective 
dignities ;  from  the  highest  eorl  down  to  the  most  inferior  thegn,  or 
landholder.  These,  for  the  most  part,  consisted  in  arms,  horses, 
and  habiliments  of  war ;  which  the  word  itself  signifies.  These 
were  delivered  up  to  the  sovereign  on  the  death  of  the  vassal, 
who  could  no  longer  use  them,  to  be  put  into  other  hands  for  the 
service  and  defence  of  the  country.  And  upon  the  plan  of  this 
Danish  establishment  did  William  the  Conqueror  fashion  his  law  of 
reliefs ;  when  he  ascertained  the  precise  relief  to  be  taken  of  every 
tenant  in  chivalry,  and,  contrary  to  feudal  custom  and  the  usage  of 
his  own  dnchy  of  Normandy,  required  arms  and  implements  of  war 
to  be  paid  instead  of  money. 

The  Danish  compulsive  heriots  being  thus  transmuted  into  reliefs 
underwent  the  same  several  vicissitudes  as  the  feudal  tenures,  and 
in  socage  estates  do  frequently  remain  to  this  day  in  the  shape  of  a 
double  rent,  payable  at  the  death  of  the  tenant ;  the  heriots  which 
now  continue  among  us,  and  preserve  that  name,  seeming  rather  to 
be  of  Saxon  parentage,  and  at  first  to  have  been  merely  discretionary. 
These  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  copyhold  tenures,  and 
perhaps  are  the  only  instance  where  custom  has  favoured  the  lordl 
For  this  payment  was  originally  a  voluntary  donation,  or  gratuitous 
legacy  of  the  tenant;  perhaps  in  acknowledgment  of  his  having 
been  raised  a  degree  above  villenage,  when  all  his  goods  and  chattels 
were  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  lord ;  and  custom,  which  has  on  the 
one  hand  confirmed  the  tenant's'  interest  in  exclusion  of  the  lord's 
will,  has  on  the  other  hand  established  this  discretional  piece  of 
gratitude  into  a  permanent  duty.  A  heriot  may  also  appertain  to 
free  land,  that  is  held  by  service  and  suit  of  court;  in  which  case  it 
is  most  commonly  a  copyhold  enfranchised,  whereupon  the  heriot  is 
still  due  by  custom. 

This  heriot  is  sometimes  the  best  live  beast  or  averium^  which  the 
tenant  dies  possessed  of,  sometimes  the  best  inanimate  good,  under 
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which  a  jewel  or  piece  of  pUte  may  be  included :  but  it  is  always  a 
personal  chattel,  which  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  tenant,  who 
was  the  owner  of  it,  being  ascertained  by  the  option  of  the  lord,  be- 
comes vested  in  him  as  his  property ;  and  is  no  chai^ge  upon  the 
hinds,  but  merely  on  the  goods  and  chattels.  Heriots  will,  however, 
in  course  of  time,  cease  to  be  exigible ;  one  of  the  statutes,  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  copyholds,  having  at  last  enabled  either  lord  or 
tenant  to  compel  the  extinguishment  of  this  ancient  feudal  burden. 

2.  Mortuaries  are  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  heriots,  being  a  customary 
gift  claimed  by 'and  due  to  the  minister  in  very  many  parishes  on 
the  death  of  a  parishioner.  They  seem  originally  to  have  been, 
like  lay  heriots,  only  a  voluntary  bequest  to  the  church ;  being  in- 
tended, as  a  kind  of  amends  to  the  clergy  for  the  personal  tithes 
which  the  laity  in  their  lifetime  might  have  neglected  or  forgotten 
to  pay.  For  this  purpose,  after  the  lord's  heriot  was  taken  out,  the 
second-best  chattel  was  reserved  to  the  church  as  a  mortuary,  and  is, 
therefore,  in  the  laws  of  Canute,  called  soul-scot.  It  was  anciently 
usual  to  bring  the  mortuary  to  church  along  with  the  corpse  when 
it  came  to  be  buried ;  and  thence  it  is  sometimes  called  a  corse- 
present:  a  term  which  bespeaks  it  to  have  been  once  a  voluntary 
donation.  This  custom  still  varies  in  different  places,  not  only  as 
the  mortuary  to  be  paid,  but  the  person  to  whom  it  is  payable.  In 
Wales  a  mortuary,  or  corse-present,  was  due  upon  the  death  of 
every  clergyman  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese;  till  abolished  by 
statute  12  Ann.  st  2,  c.  6.  And  in  the  archdeaconiy  of  Chester,  a 
custom  aho  prevailed,  that  the  bishop,  who  is  also  archdeacon,  should 
have,  at  the  death  of  every  clergyman  dyirg  therein,  his  best  horse 
or  mare,  bridle,  saddle  and  spurs,  his  best  gown  or  cloak,  hat,  upper 
garment  under  his  gown,  and  tippet,  and  also  his  best  signet  or  ring. 
By  statute  28  Geo.  II.  c.  6,  this  mortuary  was  also  put  an  end  to. 
The  claim  of  the  crown  to  many  goods,  on  the  death  of  all  prelates 
in  England,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature.  The  crown,  according 
to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  is  entitled  to  six  things :  the  bishop's  best  horse 
or  palfrey,  with  his  furniture ;  his  cloak,  or  gown,  and  tippet ;  his  cup 
and  cover;  his  basin  and  ewer ;  his  gold  ring ;  and  lastly,  his  muta 
canum,  his  mew  or  kennel  of  hounds.  Mortuaries,  which  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  burial  fees^  are  now,  however,  almost  unknown. 

3.  Heir-looms  are  such  goods  and  personal  chattels,  as,  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  chattels,  go  by  special  custom  to  the  heir  along  with 
the  inheritance,  and  not  to  the  executor.  The  termination,  Zoom,  is 
of  Saxon  origin,  and  signifies  a  limb  or  member ;  so  that  an  heir- 
loom is  nothing  else  but  a  limb  or  member  of  the  inheritance.  Deer 
iu  a  real  authorized  park,  fishes  in  a  pond,  doves  in  a  dove-house, 
&Cq  though  in  themselves  personal  chattels,  are  considered  to  be  so 
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annexed  to  the  inheritanoei  that  they  aooompany  the  land  wherever 
it  vests,  bj  either  descent  or  purchase.  For  this  reason  also,  the 
ancient  jewels  of  the  crown  are  held  to  be  heir-looms.  Chart^ns^ 
likewise,  and  deeds,  court-rolls,  and  other  evidences  of  the  land, 
together  with  the  chests  in  which  they  are  contained,  pass  to  the 
heir,  in  the  nature  of  heir-looms,  and  do  not  go  to  the  executor.  By 
almost  general  custom,  too,  whatever  is  strongly  affixed  to  the  free- 
hold, and  cannot  be  severed  without  damage,  is  become  a  member 
of  the  inheritance,  cmd  shall  thereupon  pass  to  the  heir ;  such  as 
chimney-pieoes,  pumps,  old  fixed  or  dormant  tables,  benches,  and 
the  like. 

Other  personal  chattels  there  are,  which  also  descend  ix>  the  heir 
in  the  nature  of  heir-looms,  as  a  monument  or  tombstone,  in  a 
church,  or  the  coat-armour  of  his  ancestor  there  hung  up,  with  the 
pennons  and  other  ensigns  of  honour,  suited  to  his  degree.  In  this 
case,  albeit  the  freehold  of  the  church  is  in  the  parson,  and  these  are 
annexed  to  that  freehold,  yet  cannot  the  parson  or  any  other  take 
them  away  or  deface  them,  but  if  he  do  so  is  liable  to  an  action  by 
the  heir. 

Again,  heir-looms,  though  they  be  mere  chattels,  cannot  be  de- 
vised away  from  the  heir  by  will ;  but  such  a  devise  is  void,  even 
by  a  tenant  in  fee-simple.  For,  though  the  owner  might.,  during 
his  life,  have  sold  or  disposed  of  them,  as  he  might  of  the  timber  of 
the  estate,  since,  as  the  inheritance  was  his  own,  he  might  mangle 
or  dismember  it  as  he  pleased ;  yet,  they  being  at  his  death  instantly 
vested  in  the  heir,  the  devise,  which  is  subsequent  and  not  to  take 
effect  till  after  his  death,  shall  be  postponed  to  the  custom,  whereby 
they  have  already  descended. 


CHAPTEE  XXV. 


OP  TITLE  BY  SUCCESSION,    MARRIAGE,  AKD  JUDGMENT. 

Title  by  succession — in  corporations  aggi-egate — and  sole— Title  by  maniage 
— to  wife's  chattels  real — chattels  personal— choses  in  action — ^pai-apher- 
nalia — ^Title  by  judgment — ^to  damages — to  costs. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  take  into  consideration  three  other 
species  of  titles  to  goods  and  chattels. 

V.  The  fifth  method,  therefore,  of  gaining  a  property  in  chattels, 
either  personal  or  real,  is  by  succession :  which  is,  in  strictness  of 
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law,  only  applicable  to  oorponitioiis  aggregate,  as  dean  and  chapter, 
xqayor  and  commoDalty,  master  and  feUows,  and  the  like;  in  which 
one  set  of  men  may,  by  sacoeeding  another  set,  acquire  a  property 
in  all  the  goods,  movables,  and  other  chattels  of  the  corporation. 
The  tme  reason  whereof  is,  because  in  judgment  of  law  a  corporation 
never  dies ;  and,  therefore^  the  predecessors,  who  lived  a  century  ago, 
and  their  sncoesBors  now  in  being,  are  one  and  the  same  body  cor- 
porate. So  that  a  gift  to  such  a  corporation,  either  of  lands  or  of 
chattds,  without  naming  their  successors,  vests  an  absolute  property 
in  them  so  long  as  the  corporation  subsists. 

But^  with  regard  to  sole  corporations,  a  considerable  distinction 
must  be  made.  For,  if  such  sole  corporation  be  the  representative 
of  a  number  of  persons ;  as  the  master  of  an  hospital,  who  is  a  cor- 
p(»ation  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  brethren ;  or  the  dean  of  some 
ancient  cathedral,  who  stands  in  the  place  of,  and  represents  in  his 
corporate  capacity  the  chapter ;  such  sole  corporations  as  these  have, 
in  this  respect,  the  same  powers  as  corporations  aggregate  have,  to 
take  personal  property  or  chattels  in  successbn.  And,  therefore,  a 
bond  to  such  a  master,  or  dean,  and  his  successors,  is  good  in  law ; 
and  the  successor  shall  have  the  advantage  of  it,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  aggregate  society,  of  which  he  is  in  law  the  representative. 
Whereas,  in  the  case  of  sole  corporations,  which  represent  no  others 
but  themselves,  as  bishops,  parsons,  and  the  like,  no  chattel  interest 
can  regularly  go  in  sucoessicm ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  lease  for  years  be 
made  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  his  successors,  in  such  case  his 
executors  or  administrators,  and  not  his  successors,  shall  have  it. 
For,  the  word  tuccessorSf  when  applied  to  a  person  in  his  political 
capacity t  is  equivalent  to  the  word  heirs  in  his  natural ;  and  as  such 
a  lease  for  years,  if  made  to  John  and  his  heirs,  would  not  vest  in 
his  heirs  but  his  executors;  so  if  it  be  made  to  John  Bishop  of 
Oxford  and  his  successors,  who  are  the  heirs  of  his  body  politic,  it 
shall  still  vest  in  his  executors  and  not  in  such  his  successors. 

Yet,  to  this  rule  there  are  two  exceptions.  One  in  the  case  of  the 
crown,  in  whom  a  chattel  may  vest  by  a  grant  of  it  formerly  made 
to  a  preceding  sovereign  and  his  successors.  The  other  exception  is, 
where,  by  a  partietdar  custom,  some  particular  corporations  sole 
have  acquired  a  power  of  taking  particular  chattel  interests  in  suc- 
cession. Thus,  the  Chamberlain  of  London,  who  is  a  corporation 
sole,  may,  by  the  custom  of  London,  take  bonds  and  recognizances  to 
himself  and  his  successors,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphan's  fund: 
but  it  will  not  follow  from  thence,  that  he  has  a  capacity  to  take  a 
ham  for  tfoars  to  himself  and  his  successors  for  the  same  purpose ; 
for  the  custom  extends  not  to  that:  nor  that  he  may  take  a  hond  to 
himself  and  his  successors,  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  benefit  of 
the  orphan's  fund ;  for  that  also  is  not  warranted  by  the  custom. 
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YL  A  sixth  method  of  aoqulring  property  in  goods  and  chattels  is 
by  marriage;  whereby  those  chattels  which  belonged  formerly  to 
the  wife,  are  Tested  in  the  husband,  with  the  same  degree  of  pro- 
perty, and  with  the  same  powers  as  the  wife,  when  sole,  had  over 
them.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  whatever  personal  property  be- 
longed to  the  wife,  before  marriage,  is  by  marriage  absolutely  vested 
in  the  husband.  In  a  real  estate,  he  only  gains  a  title  to  the  rents 
and  profits  during  coverture :  for  that,  depending  upon  feudal  prin- 
ciplesy  remains  entire  to  the  wife  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  or 
to  her  heirs,  if  she  dies  before  him ;  unless,  by  the  birth  of  a  child, 
he  becomes  tenant  for  life  by  the  courtesy.  But,  in  chattel  interests, 
the  sole  and  absolute  property  vests  in  the  husband,  to  be  disposed 
of  at  his  pleasure,  if  he  chooses  to  take  possession  of  them  :  for,  nn-* 
less  he  reduces  them  to  possession,  by  exercising  some  act  of  owner* 
ship  upon  them,  no  property  vests  in  him,  but  they  shall  remain  to 
the  wife,  or  to  her  representatives,  after  the  coverture  is  determined. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  very  considerable  difference  in  the  acquisi- 
tion  of  this  species  of  property  by  the  husband,  according  to  the 
subject-matter,  viz.,  whether  it  be  a  chattel  reed,  or  a  chattel  per- 
soncd ;  and,  of  chattels  personal,  whether  it  be  in  poesesaion  or  in 
action  only.  A  chatid  real  vests  in  the  husband,  not  absolutely, 
but  stib  moda.  As,  in  case  of  a  lease  for  years,  the  husband  shall 
receive  all  the  rents  and  profits  of  it,  and  may,  if  he  pleases,  sell, 
surrender,  or  dispose  of  it  during  the  coverture :  it  is  liable  to  execu- 
tion for  his  debts ;  and,  if  he  survives  his  wife,  it  is  to  aU  intents 
and  purposes  his  own.  Yet,  if  he  has  made  no  dispositifm  thereof  in 
his  lifetime,  and  dies  before  his  wife,  he  cannot  dispose  of  it  by  will ; 
for,  the  husband  having  made  no  alteraticoi  in  the  property  during 
his  life,  it  never  was  transferred  from  the  wife ;  but  after  his  death 
she  shall  remain  in  her  ancient  possession,  and  it  shall  not  go  to  his 
executors.  So  it  is  also  of  chattels  personal,  or  choaes  in  action ;  as 
debts  upon  bond,  contracts,  and  the  like :  these  the  husband  may 
have  if  he  pleases ;  that  is,  if  he  reduces  them  into  possession  by 
receiving  or  recovering  them  at  law.  For  the  mere  intention  <hi  the 
part  of  the  husband  to  reduce  the  wife's  choses  in  action  is  not 
sufficient.  Thus  an  agreement  to  sell  a  fund  to  which  the  wife  is 
entitled  is  not  a  reduction  into  possession;  the  acts  to  effect  tiiis 
must  be  such  as  to  divest  the  wife's  property,  and  make  that  of  the 
husband  absolute ;  such  as  a  judgment  recovered  in  an  acti<»i  by 
him  alone,  or  receipt  of  the  money,  or  the  decree  ol  a  court  of  equity 
for  payment  to  him  or  for  his  use.  If  he  dies  before  he  has  reduced 
them  into  possession,  so  that,  at  his  death,  they  still  continue  chous 
in  action,  they  shall  survive  to  the  wife ;  for  the  husband  never 
exerted  the  powejr  he  had  of  obtaining  an  exclusive  property  in  thiHiL 
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Thnfly  in  both  iheae  spedet  of  piuperty  the  law  is  the  aame,  in  cue 
the  wife  survives  the  husband ;  but  in  case  the  husband  eurvivea 
the  wife,  the  law  is  very  differeut  with  respect  to  chattels  real  and 
ehoses  in  action :  for  he  shall  have  the  chattel  real  by  survivorship, 
but  not  the  chose  in  action,  Aud  the  reason  is  this :  that  the  hus- 
band is  in  possession  of  the  cluUtel  real  during  the  coverture,  by 
a  kind  of  joint-tenancy  with  his  wife;  which  the  law  will  not  wrest 
out  of  his  hands.  But  a  chose  in  action  shall  not  survive  to  him, 
because  he  never  was  in  possession  of  it  at  all,  during  the  coverture. 
Yet  be  still  will  be  entitled  to  be  her  administrator ;  and  may,  in 
that  capacity,  recover  such  things  in  action  as  became  due  to  her 
before  or  during  the  coverture.  With  regard  to  a  wife's  reversionary 
chotes  in  aeium^  these  cannot  from  their  nature  be  reduced  into 
possession ;  and  consequently  could  not,  until  lately,  be  assigned  or 
alEected  by  the  husband  even  with  the  concurrence  of  the  wife ;  but 
t|iis  rule  of  law  haa  now  been  altered* 

As  to  chattels  personal  in  possession,  which  the  wife  has  in  her  own 
right,  as  ready  money,  jewels,  household  goods  and  the  like,  the 
husband  has  therein  an  immediate  and  absolute  property,  devolved 
to  him  by  the  marriage,  not  only  potentially,  but  in  fact,  which  never 
can  again  revest  in  the  wife  or  her  representatives. 

In  one  instance  the  wife  may  acquire  a  property  in  some  of  her 
husband's  goods ;  which  shall  remain  to  her  after  his  death,  and  not 
go  to  the  executors.  These  are  called  her  j^raphemuHa ;  a  term 
borrowed  from  the  civil  law,  to  signify  the  apparel  and  ornaments  of 
the  wife,  suitable  to  her  rank  and  degree ;  and,  therefore,  even  the 
jewels  of  a  peeress,  usually  worn  by  her,  have  been  held  to  be  paror 
pJiemalia,  Neither  can  the  husband  devise  by  his  will  such  orna- 
ments and  jewels  of  his  wife;  though  during  his  fife  he  has  the 
power  to  sell  them  or  give  them  away.  But  if  she  continues  in  the 
use  of  them  till  his  death,  she  shall  afterwards  retain  them  gainst 
his  esLecutors  and  administrators,  and  all  other  persons  except  credi* 
tors  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  assets.  And  her  necessary  apparel 
is  protected  even  against  the  claim  of  creditors. 

VII.  A  judgment,  in  consequence  of  some  suit  or  action  in  a  court 
of  justice,  is  frequently  the  means  of  vesting  the  right  and  pro{)erty 
of  chattel  interests  in  the  prevailing  party.    Of  this  nature  are : 

1.  Bttch  penalties  as  are  given,  by  particular  statutes,  to  be  re- 
covered on  an  action  popular ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  recovered  by 
him  or  them  that  will  sue  for  the  same.  Such  as  the  penalty  of 
500^.  which  those  persons  are  by  several  acts  of  parliament  made 
liable  to  forfeit^  that»  being  in  particokr  offices  or  situations  in  liiie^ 
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neglect  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  government :  which  penalty  ia  given 
to  him  or  them  that  will  sue  for  the  same. 

2.  Another  species  of  property  that  is  acquired  and  lost  by  suit 
and  judgment  at  law,  is  that  of  damages.  Here  the  plaintiff  has  no 
certain  demand  till  after  verdict ;  but,  when  the  jury  has  assessed 
his  damages,  and  judgment  is  given  thereupon,  whether  they  amount 
to  twenty  pounds  or  twenty  shillings,  he  instantly  acquires,  and  the 
defendant  loses  at  the  same  time,  a  right  to  that  specific  sum. 

8.  Hither  also  may  be  referred,  upon  the  same  principle^  all  title 
to  cotts  and  expenses  of  suit^  which  are  often  arbitrary,  and  rest 
entirely  on  the  determination  of  the  court,  upon  weighing  all  circum- 
Btances,  both  as  to  the  quantum,  and  also,  in  the  courts  of  equity 
especially,  and  upon  motions  in  the  courts  of  law,  whether  there 
•hall  be  any  costs  at  all.  These  costs,  therefore,  when  given  by  the 
court  to  either  party,  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  aoquisitioii  made  by 
the  judgment  of  law. 


CHAPTEE  XXVL 

OF  TITLE  BT  GIFT,   GRANT,   AND  CONTRACT. 

Title  by  gift — grants — bills  of  sale — ^Title  by  contract — agreements — express 
or  implied — consideration — nudum  pactum — usaal  contracts — viz., — Sale 
or  Exchange — Bailment — Hiring  and  Boi-rowing — ^Interest — Insurance — 
Annuities — Debts — ^by  specialty — simple  contract — Bills  of  Exchange. 

Two  of  the  remaining  methods  of  acquiring  a  title  to  property  in 
things  personal,  are  so  much  connected,  that  it  will  be  convenient  to 
consider  them  in  one  chapter.  1  allude  to  title  by  ^if  or  grant,  and 
by  contract :  whereof  the  former  vests  a  property  in  possession,  the 
latter  a  property  in  action, 

Vni.  Gifts  or  grants,  the  eighth  method  of  transferring  personal 
property,  are  thus  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  that  gifts  are 
always  gratuitous,  ^an^s  are  upon  some  consideration  or  equivalent ; 
and  they  may  be  divided,  with  regard  to  their  subject-matter,  into 
gifts  or  grants  of  chattels  real,  and  gifts  or  grants  of  chattels  personal. 
Under  the  head  of  gifts  cr  grants  of  chattels  real,  may  be  included 
all  leases  for  years  of  land,  assigmnents,  and  surrenders  of  those 
leases ;  and  all  the  other  methods  of  conveying  an  estate  less  than 
freehold,  which  has  been  already  considered.    Yet  these  very  seldom 
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carry  the  outward  appeannoe  of  a  gift,  lieiog  QgaaUyezpreaBed  to  Iw 
made  in  oonsideratioo  of  blood  or  nataral  affeetioD,  or  of  five  or  ten 
shillingB  nominally  paid  to  the  gmntor;  4iDd  in  caae  of  leaaes, 
always  reserving  a  rent,  though  it  he  bat  a  peppercorn ;  any  of 
which  considetationa  will,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  convert  the  gift,  if 
execated,  into  a  grant ;  if  not  execated,  into  a  contract* 

Grants  or  gifts  of  chattels  penonal^  are  the  act  of  transferring  the 
right  and  the  possession  of  them;  whereby  one  man  lenoooees,  and 
another  man  immediately  acquires,  all  title  and  interest  therein;, 
which  may  be  done  either  in  writing,  or  by  word  of  monHh  accom- 
panied by  an  actual  detivery  of  possessipn  to  the  donee.  Bat  thi» 
oonveyance,  when  merely  volnntary,  is  somewhat  sospieioos,  and  ia 
nsnally  construed  to  be  fraudulent,  if  creditors  or  others  become 
sufferers  thereby.  Accordingly  by  statute  13  Eliz.  c  5,  every  grant 
or  gift  of  chattels,  with  an  intent  to  defraud  creditors  or  others,  shall 
be  void  as  against  soch  persons  to  whom  such  fraud  would  be  pre- 
judicial ;  but,  as  against  the  grantor  himself,  shall  stand  good  and 
effectual  And  by  17  A;  18  Vict  a  36,  hilU  of  §aU,  the  usual 
denomination  of  a  grant  of  chattels  personal,  must  be  filed  in  the  Court 
of  Qneen's  Bench  within  twenty-one  days  after  the  making  or  giving 
them ;  otherwise  they  will,  as  against  creditors^  be  nuUand  void. 

IX.  A  contract  which  usually  conveys  an  interest  merely  in  action 
is  thus  defined :  **  an  agreement  upon  sufficient  consideration  to  do 
'^  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing." 

First  then  it  is  an  agreement,  a  mutual  bargain  or  convention ;  and, 
therefore,  there  must  at  least  be  two  contracting  parties,  of  sufficient 
ability  to  make  a  contract ;  as  where  A  contracts  with  B  to  pay 
him  lOOL,  and  thereby  transfers  a  property  in  such  sum  to  B : 
which  property  is,  however,  not  in  possession,  but  in  action  merely, 
and  recoverable  by  suit  at  law ;  wherefore  it  could  not  be  transferred 
to  another  person  by  the  strict  rules  of  the  ancient  common  law ; 
for  no  chose  in  action  could  be  assigned  or  granted  over,  because  it 
was  thought  to  be  a  great  encouragement  to  Utigiousness,  if  a  man 
were  allowed  to  make  over  to  a  stranger  his  right  of  going  to  law. 
But  this  nicety  is  now  disregarded ;  though,  in  compliance  with  the 
ancient  principle,  the  form  of  assigning  a  chote  in  action  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  decLaration  of  trust,  and  an  agreement  to  permit  the 
assignee  to  make  use  of  ihe  name  of  the  assignor,  in  order  to  recover 
the  possession.  And,  therefore,  when  in  common  acceptation  a  debt 
or  bond  is  said  to  be  assigned  over,  it  must  still  be  sued  for  in  the 
original  creditor's  name,  the  person  to  whom  it  is  transferred  being 
rather  an  attorney  than  an  assignee. 

lliis  contract  or  agreement  may  be  either  express  or  implied. 
Express  contracts  are  where  the  terms  of  the  agreement  are  openly 
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uttered  and  avowed  at  the  time  of  the  making,  as  to  deliver  an  ox, 
or  ten  loads  of  timber,  or  to  pay  a  stated  price  for  certain  goods. 
Implied  are  such  as  reason  and  justice  dictate,  and  which  therefore 
the  law  presumes  that  every  man  undertakes  to  perform.  As,  if  I 
employ  a  person  to  do  any  business  for  me,  or  perform  any  work, 
the  law  implies  that  I  undertook,  or  contracted,  to  pay  him  as  much 
as  his  labour  deserves.  If  I  take  up  wares  from  a  tradesman  with- 
out any  agreement  of  price,  the  law  concludes  that  I  oraitracted  to 
pay  their  real  value.  And  there  is  also  one  species  of  implied  con- 
tracts which  runs  through  and  is  annexed  to  all  oUier  contracts, 
conditions,  and  covenants,  vjz^  that  if  I  fail  in  my  part  of  the  agree- 
ment, I  shall  pay  the  other  party  such  damages  as  he  has  sustained 
by  such  my  neglect  or  refusal 

A  contract  may  also  be  either  ^ecuted^  as  if  A  agrees  to  change 
horses  with  B,  and  they  do  it  immediately ;  in  which  case  the 
possession  and  the  right  are  transferred  together :  or  it  may  be  exe- 
cutory, as  if  they  agree  to  change  next  we^ ;  here  the  right  only 
vests,  and  their  reciprocal  property  in  eadi  other's  horse  is  not  in 
possession  but  in  action ;  for  a  contract  executed,  which  differs  in 
nothing  from  a  grant,  conveys  a  chose  in  possession ;  a  coutmct 
executory  conveys  only  a  cJiose  in  action. 

Secondly  ;  a  contract  is  an  t^eement  upon  sufficient  consideration. 
The  civilians  hold,  that,  in  all  contracts,  either  express  or  implied, 
there  must  be  something  given  in  exchange,  something  that  is  mutual 
or  reciprocal  This  thing,  which  is  the  price  or  motive  of  the  con- 
tract, we  call  the  consideration :  and  it  must  be  a  thing  lawful  in 
itself,  or  else  the  contract  is  void.  A  good  consideration,  we  have 
before  seen,  is  that  of  blood  or  natural  affection  between  near  rela- 
tions; the  satisfaction  accruing  from  which,  the  law  esteems  an 
equivalent  for  whatever  benefit  may  move  from  one  relation  to 
another.  Yet  it  may  sometimes  be  set  aside,  and  the  contract  become 
void,  when  it  tends  in  its  consequences  to  defraud  creditors  or  other 
third  persons  of  their  just  rights.  But  a  contract  for  any  valuable 
consideration,  as  for  marriage,  for  money,  for  work  done,  or  for  other 
reciprocal  contracts,  can  never  be  impeached  at  law ;  and  if  it  be  of 
a  sufficient  adequate  value,  is  never  set  aside  in  equity :  for  the 
person  contracted  with  has  then  given  an  equivalent  in  recompense, 
and  is  therefore  as  much  an  owner,  or  a  creditor,  as  any  other  person. 

A  consideration  of  some  sort  or  other  is  so  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  forming  of  a  contract,  that  a  midtim  pactum,  or  agreement  to 
do  or  pay  anything  on  one  side,  without  any  compensation  on  the 
other,  is  totally  void  in  law :  and  a  man  cannot  be  compelled  to 
perform  it.  As  if  one  man  promises  to  give  another  1002.,  here  there 
is  nothing  contracted  for  or  given  on  the  qd6  aide,  and  therefore  there 
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is  nothing  binding  on  the  other.  And,  however  a  man  may  or  may 
not  be  bound  to  perform  it,  in  honour  or  conscience,  which  the 
municipal  laws  do  not  take  upon  them  to  decide,  certainly  those 
municipal  laws  will  not  compel  the  execution  of  what  he  had  no 
▼iBibie  inducement  to  engage  for :  the  maxim  of  our  law  being  that 
ex  nudo  ptieto  nan  oritur  ctctio.  But  any  degree  of  reciprocity  will 
prevent  the  pact  from  })eing  nude :  nay,  even  if  the  thing  be  founded 
on  a  prior  moral  obl^ation,  as  a  promise  to  pay  a  just  debt>  though 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  it  is  no  longer  nttdumpcuitum. 

Thirdly,  a  contract  is  an  agreement,  upon  sufficient  consideration, 
to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing.  The  most  usual  contracts, 
whereby  the  right  of  diattels  personal  may  be  acquired  in  the  laws 
of  England,  are,  1.  That  of  sale  or  exchange.  2.  That  of  bailment. 
3.  That  of  hiring  and  borrcmng.    4.  That  of  deibt. 

1.  Sale  or  exchange  is  a  truismutation  of  property  from  one  man 
to  another,  in  consideration  of  some  price  or  recompense  in  value : 
for  there  is  no  sale  without  a  recompense ;  there  must  be  quid  pro 
quo.  If  it  be  a  commutation  of  goods  for  goods,  it  is  more  properly 
an  exchange;  but,  if  it  be  a  transferring  of  goods  for  money,  it  m 
called  a  $ale:  which  is  a  method  of  exchange  introduced  for  the 
convenience  of  mankind,  by  establishing  a  universal  medium,  which 
may  be  exchanged  for  all  sorts  of  other  property ;  whereas  if  goods 
were  only  to  be  exchanged  for  goods,  by  way  of  barter,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  adjust  the  respective  values,  and  the  carriage  would  be 
intolerably  cumbersome. 

If  a  man  agrees  with  another  for  goods  at  a  certain  price,  he  may 
not  carry  them  away  before  he  has  paid  for  them ;  for  it  is  no  sale 
without  payment,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressly  i^reed.  And 
therefore,  if  the  vendor  says  the  price  of  a  beast  is  four  pounds,  and 
the  vendee  says  he  will  give  four  pounds,  the  bargain  is  struck; 
and  they  neither  of  them  are  at  liberty  to  be  ofif,  provided  im- 
mediate possession  be  tendered  by  the  other  side.  But  if  neither 
the  money  be  paid,  nor  the  goods  delivered,  nor  tender  made,  nor 
any  subsequent  agreement  be  entered  into,  it  is  no  contract, 
and  the  ownpr  may  dispose  of  the  goods  as  he  pleases.  But  if  any 
part  of  the  price  is  paid  down,  if  it  be  but  a  penny,  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  goods  delivered  by  way  of  eamesty  the  property  of  the 
goods  is  absolutely  bound  by  it :  and  the  vendee  may  recover  the 
goods  by  action,  as  well  as  the  vendor  may  the  price  of  them.  And 
such  regard  does  the  law  pay  to  earnest  as  an  evidence  of  a  contract, 
that,  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  29  Car.  II.  c.  3,  no  contract  for  the 
sale  of  goods,  to  the  value  of  102.  or  more,  shall  be  valid,  unless  the 
buyer  actually  receives  part  of  the  goods  sold,  by  way  of  earnest  an 
his  part ;  or  unless  he  gives  part  of  the  price  to  the  vendor  l3y 
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way  of  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  of  payment;  or 
unless  some  note  in  writing  of  the  bargain  be  made  and  signed 
by  the  party,  or  his  agent,  who  is  to  be  charged  with  the  contract. 
And  this  enactment  is,  by  Lord  Tenterden's  Act,  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  14, 
extended  to  all  contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods  of  the  value  of  10^ 
sterling,  or  upwards,  notwithstanding  the  goods  may  be  intended  to  be 
delivered  at  some  future  time,  or  may  not  at  the  time  of  the  contract  be 
actually  made  or  provided,  or  ready  for  delivery,  or  some  act  may  be 
requisite  for  the  making  or  completing  thereof,  or  rendering  the  same 
fit  for  delivery.  With  regard  to  goods  under  the  value  of  lOZ.,  no 
contract  or  agreement  for  the  sale  of  them  shall  be  valid,  unless  the 
goods  are  to  be  delivered  within  one  year,  or  unless  the  contract  be 
made  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party,  or  his  agent,  who  is  to  be 
charged  therewith. 

As  soon  as  the  bargain  is  struck,  the  property  of  the  goods  Is 
transferred  to  the  vendee,  and  that  of  the  price  to  the  vendor ;  but 
the  vendee  cannot  take  the  goods,  until  he  tenders  the  price  agreed 
on.  Yet,  if  he  tenders  the  money  to  the  vendor,  and  he  refuses  it, 
the  vendee  may  seize  the  goods,  or  have  an  action  against  the  vendor 
for  detaining  them.  And  by  a  r^ular  sale,  without  delivery,  the 
property  is  so  absolutely  vested  in  the  vendee,  that  if  A  sells  a  horse 
to  B  for  lOl.  and  B  pays  him  earnest,  or  signs  a  note  in  writing  of 
the  bargain;  and  afterwards,  before  the  delivery  of  the  horse  or 
money  paid,  the  horse  dies  in  the  vendor's  custody;  still  he  is 
entitled  to  the  money,  because  by  the  contract  the  property  was  in 
the  vendee.  But  in  one  particular  instance,  where  the  act  of  trans- 
fer is  not  completed,  the  right  of  property  tnuiaferred  by  the  sale  to 
the  vendee  may  be  divested  by  an  act  of  the  vendor,  this  occurring 
"when  the  vendor  exercises  that  right  conferred  on  him  by  the  Law 
Herchant,  which  is  termed  the  right  of  stoppage  in  tranaUtt.  For 
where  the  parties  deal  on  credit,  that  is,  when  the  contract  is  in  fact  for 
the  immediate  delivery  of  the  goods,  but  for  the  fature  payment  of 
the  money,  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  before  the  delivery  has  been 
completed,  the  vendor  may  discover  that  the  vendee  is  insolvent,, 
and  that  he  will  consequently  be  unable  to  perform  his  part  of  the  con- 
tract, when  the  time  arrives  for  so  doing.  And  the  law,  therefore, 
allows  the  vendor,  if  he  can,  to  prevent  the  goods  coming  into  the 
possession  of  the  vendee.  For  if  he  has  not  parted  with  the  goods  at 
all,  he  may  retain  them ;  but  if  they  have  already  been  put  into  the 
hands  of  some  third  party,  as  a  carrier,  for  delivery,  he  may  give 
notice  to  such  party,  who  thereupon  becomes  bound  to  retain  them ; 
and  after  notice,  should  he  by  mistake  deliver  them,  the^  vendor  may 
bring  an  action  for  them  even  against  the  assignees  of  the  vendee,  if 
be  have  in  the  meantime  become  bankrupt.    Kor  will  partial  pa^« 
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jnent  destroj  this  rights  for  the  effect  of  the  stoppage  in  transitu  is 
not  to  rescind  the  contract^  which  cannot  be  done  after  part-pay- 
ment ;  its  operation  is  to  create  an  equitable  lien  upon  the  goods, 
which  may  be  retained  until  full  payment  be  made,  the  vendee  or 
his  assigns  being  then  entitled  to  the  goods.  This  right  of  stoppage 
ceases  entirely,  and  cannot  be  exercised,  when  the  goods  have  come 
actually  or  constructively  into  the  hands  of  the  vendee ;  as  if  after 
the  goods  have  been  sold,  they  remain  in  the  vendor's  warehouse,  he 
receiving  warehouse  rent  for  them.  In  such  a  case  the  vendor  holds 
the  goods  as  the  agent  of  the  vendee,  the  delivery  is  considered 
complete,  and  the  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  is  gone. 

This  right  of  an  unpaid  vendor  to  stop  the  goods  cannot,  however, 
be  exercised  where  the  goods  havd  been  consigned  by  a  bill  of  lading, 
and  that  instrument  has  been  indorsed  over  by  the  consignee.  A 
bm  of  lading  is  an  acknowledgment  signed  by  the  master  of  a  ship 
of  the  receipt  of  goods,  which  he  undertakes  to  deliver  at  some  foreign 
port,  to  a  person  therein  named  or  to  his  assigns,  upon  payment  of 
freight  and  other  dues.  And  by  the  custom  of  merchants,  which  is 
part  of  the  Lex  Mercatoria,  this  acknowledgment  is  transterable  by 
indorsement,  and  thereby  by  the  right  of  property  in  the  goods 
passes  to  the  indorsee ;  against  whom,  if  he  be  an  assignee  for  value, 
and  without  notice  of  the  insolvency,  the  unpaid  vendor  cannot  stop 
the  delivery  of  the  goods,  a  doctrine  at  variance  with  the  general 
principle  of  our  law,  which  does  not  pennit  any  one  to  transfer  a 
greater  right  than  he  has  himself. 

Hitherto  of  the  transfer  of  property  in  goods  by  sale,  where  the 
vendor  hath  such  property  in  himself.  But  property  may  also  in 
some  cases  be  transferred  by  sale,  though  the  vendor  hath  none  at  aU 
in  the  goods :  for  it  is  expedient  that  the  buyer,  by  taking  proper 
precautions,  may  at  all  events  be  secure  of  his  purchase,  otherwise 
all  commerce  between  man  and  man  must  soon  be  at  an  end.  And 
therefore  the  general  rule  of  the  law  is,  that  all  sales  and  contracts 
of  anything  vendible,  in  fairs  or  markets  ouertf  that  is,  open,  shall 
not  only  be  good  between  the  parties,  but  aBo  be  binding  on  all  those 
that  have  any  right  of  property  therein.  Market  overt  in  the  country 
is  only  held  on  the  special  days  provided  for  particular  towns  by 
charter  or  prescription ;  but  in  London  every  day,  except  Sunday,  is 
market-day.  The  market-place,  or  spot  of  ground  set  apart  by 
custom  for  the  sale  of  particular  goods,  is  also  in  the  country  the 
only  market  overt ;  but  in  London  every  shop  in  which  goods  are 
exposed  publicly  to  sale,  is  market  overt,  for  such  things  only  as  the 
owner  professes  to  trade  in.  But  if  my  goods  are  stolen  from  me, 
and  sold  out  of  market  overtf  my  property  is  not  altered,  aud  I  nm/ 
take  them  wherever  I  find  them* 
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By  the  cml  law  an  implied  warranty  was  annexed  to  every  sale, 
in  respect  to  the  title  of  the  vendor:  and  so  too,  in  our  law,  a  pur- 
chaser of  goods  and  chattels  may  have  a  satis&ction  from  the  seller, 
if  he  sells  them  08  his  9wn  and  the  title  proves  deficient,  without  any 
express  warranty  for  that  purpose.  But^  with  regard  to  the  goodness 
of  the  wares  so  purchased,  the  vendor  is  not  bound  to  answer,  unless 
he  expressly  warrants  them  to  be  sound  and  good,  or  unless  he  knew 
them  to  be  otherwise  and  has  used  any  art  to  disguise  them,  or 
unless  they  turn  out  to  be  difiei^it  from  what  he  represented  to  the 
buyer. 

2.  Bailment,  from  the  French  haiUer,  to  deliver,  is  a  delivery  of 
goods  in  trusty  upon  a  contract  expressed  or  implied,  that  the  trust 
shall  be  faithfully  executed  on  the'  part  of  the  bailee.  As  if  cloth 
be  delivered,  or,  in  our  legal  dialect,  bailed,  to  a  tailor  to  make  a 
suit  of  clothes,  he  haa  it  upon  an  implied  contract  to  render  it  again 
when  made,  and  that  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  If  money  or  goods 
be  delivered  to  a  common  carrier,  to  convey  from  Oxford  to  London, 
and  no  condition  be  imposed  on  either  side,  he  is  under  a  contract  in 
law  to  pay  or  carry  them  to  the  person  appointed.  If  goods  be 
delivered  to  an  innkeeper  or  hicr  servants,  he  is  bound  to  keep  them 
safely,  and  restore  them  when  his  guest  leaves  the  house;  unless  he 
protects  himself  by  requiring  their  deposit  with  him,  and  gives  a 
proper  notice  to  his  guest  that  he  doeaso.  If  a  man  takes  in  a  horse 
or  other  cattle  to  grass  and  depasture  in  his  grounds,  which  the  law 
calls  agistment,  he  takes  them  upon  an  implied  contract  to  return 
them  on  demand  to  the  owner.  If  a  pawnbroker  receives  plate  or 
jewels  as  a  pledge  or  security,  for  the  repayment  of  money  lent 
thereon  at  a  day  certain,  he  has  them  upon  an  express  contract  or 
condition  to  restore  them,  if  the  pledger  performs  his  part  by  redeem- 
ing them  in  due  time.  If  a  friend  delivers  anything  to  his  friend  to 
keep  for  him,  the  receiver  i»  bound  to  restore  it  on  demand :  and  it 
was  formerly  held  that  in  the  meantime  he  was  answerable  for  any 
damage  or  loss  it  might  sustain,  whether  by  accident  or  otherwise ; 
unless  he  expressly  undeitook  to  keep  it  only  with  the  same  care  as 
his  own  goods,  and  thfen  he  should  not  be  answerable  for  theft  or 
other  accidents.  But  the  law  seems  now  to  be  settled,  that  such  a 
general  bailment  will  not  charge  the  bailee  with  any  loss,  unless  it 
happens  by  gross  neglect,  which  is  an  evidence  of  fraud :  but,  if  he 
imdertakes  specially  to  keep  the  goods  safely  and  securely,  he  is 
bound  to  take  the  same  care  of  them  as  a  prudent  man  would  take 
of  his  own. 

In  all  these  instances  there  is  a  special  qualified  property  trans- 
ferred from  the  bailor  to  the  bailee,  together  with  the  possession.  It 
is  not  an  absolute  property,  because  of  his  contract  for  restitution : 
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the  bailor  having  still  left  in  him  the  right  to  a  chose  in  action, 
grounded  upon  such  contract  And,  on  account  of  t-his  qualified 
property  of  the  bailee,  he  may,  as  well  as  the  bailor,  maintain  an 
action  against  such  as  injure  or  take  away  these  chattels.  The 
tailor,  the  carrier,  the  imikeeper,  the  agisting  farmer,  the  pawn- 
broker, and  the  general  bailee,  may  all  of  them  vindicate,  in  their 
own  righty  this  their  possessory  interest,  against  any  stranger  or 
third  person.  For,  being  responsible  to  the  bailor,  if  the  goods  are 
lost  or  damaged  by  his  wilful  default  or  gross  negligence,  or  if  he  do 
not  deliver  up  the  chattels  on  lawful  demand,  it  is  therefore  reason- 
able that  he  should  have  a  right  of  action  against  all  other  persons 
who  may  have  purloined  or  injured  them,  that  he  may  always  be 
ready  to  answer  the  call  of  the  bailor. 

Bailees  have  in  some  cases  what  is  called  a  lien  upon  the  goods 
committed  to  their  case,  which  is  the  right  of  detaining  some  personal 
chattel  from  the  owner  thereof  until  a  debt  due  to  the  person  retain- 
ing has  been  satisfied.  *  A  lien  may  be  either  particular  or  general; 
the  former  is  where  the  claim  of  retainer  is  made  upon  the  goods 
themselves,  in  respect  of  which  the  debt  arises,  a  claim  which  the 
law  favours.  The  other,  or  general  lien,  is  where  goods  are  retained 
in  respect  of  a  general  balance  of  account,  which  is  less  favoured. 
Thns  a  trainer  who  has  a  horse  delivered  to  him  to  train,  has  a  lien 
for  his  charges  of  keep  and  training;  and  in  general, when  the  goods 
are  delivered  to  a  person  to  be  improved  or  altered  in  character,  this 
right  arises ;  as  when  cloth  is  delivered  to  a  tailor  to  convert  into 
clothes ;  or  com  to  a  miller  to  be  returned  in  the  shape  of  flour.  The 
right  may,  however,  be  regulated  by  special  agreement,  and  then  its 
operation  will  depend  upon  the  particular  terms  of  the  contract ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  express  contract,  the  law  implies  a  lien  wherever 
the  usage  of  trade  or  the  previous  dealings  of  the  parties  give  ground 
for  such  an  implication.  Although,  as  has  been  said,  general  liens 
are  not  favoured  by  law,  yet  in  some  cases  they  have  become  allowed 
and  established  by  usage,  as  in  the  case  of  attorneys  upon  the  title- 
deeds  and  documents  of  their  clients;  and  factors,  warehousemen, 
and  others,  upon  goods  confided  to  them  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business ;  all  of  whom  have-  a  h'en  for  the  amount  of  the  general 
balance  due  td  them  in  their  several  capacities. 

8.  Biring  and  horrounng  are  also  contracts  by  which  a  qualified 
property  may  be  transferred  to  the  hirer  or  borrower :  in  which 
there  is  only  this  difference,  that  hiring  is  always  for  a  price  or 
vecompenae ;  borrowing  is  merely  gratuitous.  But  the  law  in  both 
cases  is  the  same.  They  are  both  contracts,  whereby  the  positessicxi 
and  a  transient  property  is  transferred  for  a  particular  time  or  use, 
on  condition  to  restore  the  goods  so  hired  or  borrowed,  as  soon  as  the 
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time  is  expired  or  use  performed ;  together  with  the  price,  in  case  of 
hiring,  either  expressly  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  or  left  to  be 
implied  by  law  aooording  to  the  value  of  the  service.  By  this 
mutual  contract,  the  hirer  or  borrower  gains  a  temporary  property 
in  the  thing  hired,  accompanied  with  an  implied  condition  to  use  it 
with  moderation  and  not  abuse  it ;  and  the  owner  or  lender  retains 
a  reversionary  interest  in  the  same,  and  acquires  a  new  property  in 
the  price  or  reward.  Thus,  if  a  man  hires  or  borrows  a  horse  for  a 
mouth,  he  has  the  possession  and  a  qualified  property  therein  during 
that  period ;  on  the  expiration  of  which  his  qualified  property  deter- 
mines, and  the  owner  becomes,  in  case  of  hiring,  entitled  also  to  the 
price  for  which  the  horse  was  hired. 

There  is  one  species  of  this  price  or  reward,  the  most  usual  of  any, 
but  concerning  which  many  good  and  learned  men  have  in  former 
times  very  much  perplexed  themselves  and  other  people,  by  raising 
doubts  about  its  legality  in  faro  conscienticR.  That  is,  when  money 
is  lent  on  a  contract  to  receive  not  only  the  principal  sum  again,  but 
also  an  increase  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  use ;  which  generally 
is  called  interest  by  those  who  think  it  lawful,  and  usury  by  those 
who  do  not.  For  the  enemies  to  interest  is^eneral  maiLe  no  dis- 
tinction between  that  and  usury,  holding  any  increase  of  money  to 
be  indefensibly  usurious.  And  this  they  ground  as  well  on  the  pro- 
hibition of  it  by  the  law  of  Moses  among  the  Jews,  as  also  upon  what 
is  said  to  be  laid  down  by  Aristotle,  that  money  is  naturally  barren, 
and  to  make  it  breed  money  is  preposterous,  and  a  perversion  of  the 
end  of  its  institution,  which  waa  only  to  serve  the  purposes  of  ex- 
change, and  not  of  increase.  Hence,  the  school  divines  have  branded 
the  practice  of  taking  interest^  as  being  contrary  to  the  divine  law 
both  natural  and  revealed ;  and  the  canon  law  has  proscribed  the 
taking  any,  the  least  increase  for  the  loan  of  money  as  a  mortal  sin. 
With  us,  however,  the  taking  of  interest  upon  moderate  and  con- 
scientious terms,  or  what  was  called  legcd  interest,  has  long  been 
recognised.  But  until  quite  recently,  it  was  considered  desirable  to 
regulate  by  law  the  rate  at  which  it  should  be  taken,  and  interest 
beyond  this  limit  was  accordingly  stignjatised  with  the  odious  appel- 
lation of  usury ;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  parlia- 
ment has  carried  out  a  principle  which  political  economists  have 
preached  for  above  a  century,  and  permitted  the  rate  of  interest  to 
regulate  itself  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time  and  the  nature 
of  things. 

So  long  as  the  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  by  law,  the  hazard  was 
often  greater  than  the  interest  allowed  woijdd  compensate.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  practice  of  1.  Bottomry,  or  respondentia,  2,  Policies 
of  insurance.    3.  Annuities  upon  lives. 
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1.  Bottomry^  wbicli  originally  arose  from  permitting  tbe  master 
of  a  ship,  in  a  foreign  conntry,  to  hypothecate  the  ship  in  order  to 
raise  money  to  refit^  is  in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage  of  a  ship ;  when 
the  owner  takes  np  money  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  voyage,  and 
pledges  the  keel  or  hoitom  of  the  ship,  partem  pro  Mo,  as  a  security 
for  the  repayment.  In  which  case,  it  is  understood,  that,  if  the  ship 
be  lost,  the  lender  loses  also  his  whole  money ;  but,  if  it  returns  in 
safety,  then  he  shall  receive  back  his  principal,  and  also  the  premium 
or  interest  agreed  upon,  however  it  may  endbed  the  legal  rate  of 
interest.  And  this  is  allowed  to  be  a  valid  contract  in  all  tradin$^ 
nations,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  and  by  reason  of  the  extra- 
ordinary hazard  run  by  the  lender.  And  in  this  case  the  ship  and 
tackle,  if  brought  home.  Ate  answerable,  as  well  as  the  person  of  the 
borrower,  for  the  money  lent.  But  if  the  loan  is  not  upon  the  vessel^ 
but  upon  the  goods  and  merchandise,  which  must  necessarily  be  sold 
or  exchanged  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  then  only  the  borrower, 
penonally,  is  bound  to  answer  the  cmtract ;  who,  therefore,  in  this 
case  is  said  to  take  up  money  at  rupondentia, 

2.  A  policy  of  insurance  is  a  contract  between  A  and  B,  that  upon 
A*8  paying  a  premium  equivalent  to  the  hazard  nm,  B  will  indem- 
nify or  insure  him  against  a  particular  event.  This  is  founded  upon 
the  same  principle  as  the  doctrine  of  interest  upon  loans.  For  if  I 
insure  a  ship  to  the  Levant,  and  back  again,  at  Jive  per  cent, ;  here 
I  calculate  the  chance  that  she  performs  her  voyage  to  be  twenty  to 
one  against  her  being  lost :  and,  if  she  be  lost,  I  lose  100/.  and  get 
5/.  Now,  this  is  much  the  same  as  if  I  lend  the  merchant,  whose 
whole  fortunes  are  embarked  in  this  vessel,  1002.  at  the  rate  of  eight 
per  cent.  For,  by  .a  loan,  1  should  be  immediately  out  of  possession 
of  my  money,  the  inconvenience  of  which  we  may  suppose  equal  to 
three  per  eent. ;  if,  therefore,  I  had  actually  lent  him  100/.  I  must 
have  added  3/.  on  the  score  of  inconvenience,  to  the  61.  allowed  for 
the  hazard,  which  together  would  have  made  8/.  Thus  too,  in  a 
loan,  if  the  chance  of  repayment  depends  upon  the  borrower's  life,  it 
is  frequent,  besides  the  usual  rate  of  interest^  for  the  borrower  to 
have  his  life  insured  till  the  time  of  repayment ;  for  which  he  is 
loaded  with  an  additional  premium,  suited  to  his  age  and  constitution. 

3.  The  practice  of  purchasing  annuities  for  lives  at  a  certain  price 
or  premium,  instead  of  advancing  the  same  sum  on  an  ordinary  loan, 
arose  usually  from  the  inability  of  the  borrower  to  give  the  lender  a 
permanent  security  for  the  return  of  the  money  borrowed,  at  any  one 
period  of  time.  He  therefore  stipulates,  in  efi'ect,  to  repay  annually, 
during  his  life,  some  part  of  the  money  borrowed ;  together  with 
interest  for  so  much  of  the  pnncipal  as  annually  remains  unpaid,  and 
an  iMldiiioQal  compensation -for  the   extraordinary  hazard  run^yOf 
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losiDg  that  principal  entirely  by  the  contingency  of  the  borrower's 
death:  all  which  considerations,  being  calculated  and  blended  to- 
gether, constitute  the  just  proportion  or  quantum  of  the  annuity 
which  ought  to  be  granted.  The  real  value  of  that  contingency  must 
depend  on  the  age,  constitution,  situation,  and  conduct  of  the  bor- 
rower ;  and  therefore  the  price  of  such  annuities  cannot,  without  the 
utmost  difficulty,  be  reduced  to  any  general  rules. 

4.  The  last  species  of  contracts,  whidi  I  have  to  mention,  is  that 
of  ddft ;  whereby  a  chose  in  action  or  other  right  to  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  is  mutually  acquired  and  lost  This  may  be  the  counterpart 
of,  and  arise  from,  any  of  the  other  species  of  contracts.  As  in  case 
of  a  sale,  where  the  price  is  not  paid  in  ready  money,  the  vendee 
becomes  indebted  to  the  vendor  for  the  sum  agreed  on;  and  the 
vendor  has  a  property  in  this  price,  as  a  cftose  in  action,  by  means  of 
this  contract  of  debt.  In  bailment,  if  the  bailee  loses  or  detains  a 
sum  of  money  bailed  to  him  for  any  special  purpose,  he  becomes 
indebted  to  the  bailor  in  the  same  numerical  sum,  npon  his  implied 
contract,  that  he  should  execute  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  or  repay 
the  money  to  the  bailor.  Upon  hiring  or  borrowing,  the  hirer  or 
borrower,  at  the  same  time  that  he  acquires  a  property  in  the  thing 
lent,  may  aUo  become  indebted  to  the  lender,  upon  his  contract  to 
restore  the  money  borrowed,  to  pay  the  price  or  premium  of  the 
loan,  the  hire  of  the  horse,  or  the  like.  Any  contract,  in  short, 
whereby  a  determinate  sum  of  money  becomes  due  to  any  person, 
and  is  not  paid,  but  remains  in  action  merely,  is  a  contract  of  debt. 
And,  taken  in  this  light,  it  comprehends  a  great  variety  of  acquisi- 
tion ;  being  usually  divided  into  debts  of  record,  debts  by  specialty, 
and  debts  by  simple  contract. 

A  debt  of  record  is  a  sum  of  money  which  appears  to  be  due  by 
the  evidence  of  a  court  of  record.  Thus,  when  any  specific  sum  is 
adjudged  to  be  due  from  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff,  in  an  action 
or  suit  at  law,  this  is  a  contract  of  the  highest  nature,  beii^  esta- 
blished by  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  judicature.  Debts  upon  recog- 
nizance I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to.  They  are  properly 
ranked  among  this  first  and  principal  class  of  debts,  viz.,  debts  of 
record ;  since  the  contract  on  which  they  are  founded  is  witnessed 
by  the  highest  kind  of  evidence,  viz.,  by  matter  of  record. 

Debts  by  specialty f  or  special  contract,  are  such  whereby  a  sum  of 
money  becomes,  or  is  acknowledged  to  be,  due,  by  deed  or  instrument 
imder  seal.  Such  as,  by  deed  of  covenant,  by  deed  of  sale,  by  lease 
reserving  rent,  or  by  bond  or  obligation:  which  last  I  took  occa- 
sion to  explain  in  a  previous  chapter  of  the  present  book.  These  are 
looked  upon  as  the  next  class  of  debts  after  those  of  record,  being 
confirmed  by  special  evidence,  under  seal. 
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Debts  by  simple  ootOract  are  sach,  where  the  ooatract  upon  which 
the  obligation  arises  is  neither  ascertained  by  matter  of  record,  nor 
yet  by  deed  or  special  instrument^  but  by  mere  oral  evidence,  the 
most  simple  of  any ;  or  by  notes  unsealed,  which  are  capable  of  a 
more  easy  proof,  and,  therefore,  oalj  better  than  a  verbal  promise. 
It  is  easy  to  see  into  what  a  vast  variety  of  obligations  this  last  class 
may  be  branched  out,  through  the  numerous  contracts  for  mcmey, 
which  are  not  only  expressed  by  the  parties,  bat  virtually  implied 
in  law.  Some  of  these  we  have  already  occasionally  hinted  at;  and 
the  rest,  to  avoid  repetition,  must  be  referred  to  those  particular 
heads  in  the  third  book  of  these  commentaries,  where  the  breach  of 
such  contracts  will  be  considered.  I  shall  only  observe  at  present, 
that,  by  the  statute  29  Gar.  IL  c.  Ss  no  executor  or  administrator 
shall  be  chaiged  upon  any  q)ecial  promise  to  an&wer  damages  out  of 
his  own  estate,  and  no  person  shall  be  chaiged  upoo.  any  promise  to 
answer  for  the  debt  or  default  of  another,  or  upon  any  agreement  in 
consideration  of  marriage,  or  upon  any  ccmtract  or  sale  of  any  real 
estate,  or  upon  any  agreement  that  is  not  to  be  performed  within  one 
year  from  the  making ;  tinless  the  agreement,  or  some  memorandum 
thereof,  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  himself,  or  by  his 
authority :  which  enactments  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  are  extended 
by  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  14,  Lord  Tenterden's  Act ;  which  provides  that  no 
action  shall  be  maintained,  whereby  to  charge  any  person  upon  any 
promise  made  after  full  age,  to  pay  any  debt  contracted  during 
infancy,  or  upon  any  ratification  after  full  age  of  any  promise  or 
simple  contract  made  during  infancy,  unless  such  promise  or  ratifi* 
cation  shall  be  made  by  some  writing  signed  by  the  party  to  be 
charged  therewith ;  and  that  no  action  shall  be  brought,  whereby  to 
charge  any  person  by  reason  of  any  representation  given  relating  to 
the  character,  conduct,  credit,  ability,  trade,  or  dealings  of  any  other 
person,  to  the  intent  that  such  x>ther  person  may  obtain  credit, 
money,  or  goods,  unless  such  representation  be  made  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith. 

But  there  is  one  species  of  debts  upon  simple  contract,  which, 
oeing  a  transaction  now  introduced  into  all  sorts  of  civil  life,  under 
the  name  of  paper  credit^  deserves  a  more  particular  regard.  These 
are  debts  by  bills  of  exchange^  and  promissory  fiotes, 

A  bill  of  exchange  is  a  security,  originally  invented  amoi^  mer- 
chants in  different  countries,  for  the  more  easy  remittance  of  money 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  which  has  since  spread  itself  into  almost 
all  pecuniary  transactions.  It  is  an  open  letter  of  request  from  one 
man  to  another,  desiring  him  to  pay  a  sum  named  therein  to  a  third 
person  on  his  account :  by  which  means  a  man  at  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  world  may  have  money  remitted  to  him  from  any 
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trading  country.  If  A  lires  in  Jamaica,  and  owes  B,  who  lives  in 
England,  10001^  now  if  C  be  gping  from  England  to  Jamaica,  he 
may  pay  B  this  lOOOI.,  and  take  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  B  in 
England  upon  A  in  Jamaica,  and  receive  it  when  he  comes  thither. 
Thus  does  B  receive  his  debt,  at  any  distance  of  place,  by  trans- 
ferring it  to  G;  who  carries  over  his  money  in  paper  credit,  without 
danger  of  robbery  or  loss.  In  common  q>eech  such  a  bill  is  fre- 
quently called  a  draft,  but  a  biU  of  exchange  is  the  more  legal  as 
well  as  mercantile  expression.  The  persox^  however,  who  writes 
this  letter,  is  called  in  law  the  drawer,  and  he  to  whom  it  is  written 
the  drawee;  and  the  third  perscMi,  or  negotiator,  to  whom  it  is  pay- 
able, whether  specially  named  or  the  hearer  generally,  is  called  the 
pa}fee.  A  dieque  is  a  bill  of  exchange  addressed  to  a  banker,  and 
payable  to  a  person  named  or  the  hearer,  Sudi  a  cheque  is,  from 
the  promise  implied  from  the  banking  contract,  binding  on  the 
banker  having  assets  of  the  drawer,  without  acceptance,  and  if  he 
does  not  pay  it^  he  i»  liable  to  an  action  by  the  drawer. 

Bills  of  exchange  are  either  foreign  or  inJand ;  foreign^  when 
dra\vn  by  a  merchant  residing  abroad  upon  his  correspondent  in 
Englanjd,  or  vice  versd ;  and  inland^  when  both  the  drawer  and  the 
drawee  reside  within  the  kingdom.  There  is  not  in  law  any  manaer 
of  difference  between  theai,  except  that  inland  bills  do  not  require 
to  be  protested,  as  is  the  case  with  foreign  bills.  Promissory  notes, 
or  notes  of  hand,  are  a  plain  and  direct  engagement  in  writing,  to 
pay  a  sum  specified  at  the  time  therein  limited  to  a  person  therein 
named,  or  sometimes  to  his  order,  or  often  to  the  bearer  at  laige. 
These  also^  by  the  statute,  3  &  4  Ann.  c.  9,  are  made  assignable 
and  indorseable  in  like  manner  aa  bills  of  exchange. 

The  payee,  we  may  observe  either  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  pro* 
missory  note,  has  clearly  a  property  vested  in  him,  not  indeed  in 
possession  but  in  action,  by  the  express  oontract  of  the  drawer  in 
the  case  of  a  promissory  note,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  bill  of  exchange, 
by  his  implied  contract,  viz.,  that,  provided  the  drawee  does  not  pay 
the  bill,  the  drawer  will :  for  which  reason  it  is  usual,  in  bills  of 
exchange,  to  express  that  the  value  thereof  has  been  received  by  the 
drawer,  in  order  to  show  the  consideration  upon  whidi  the  implied 
contract  of  repayment  arises.  And  this  property,  so  vested,  may 
be  transferred  and  assigned  from  the  payee  to  any  other  man ;  con- 
trary to  the  general  rule  of  the  common  law,  that  no  chose  in  action 
is  assignable ;  which  assignment  is  the  life  of  paper  credit  It  may, 
therefore,  be  of  some  use  to  mention  a  few  of  the  principal  incidents 
attending  this  transfer  or  assignment,  in  order  to  make  it  i^ular, 
and  thereby  to  charge  the  drawer  with  the  payment  of  the  debt  to 
other  persons  than  those  with  whom  he  originally  contracted. 
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In  the  fiiBt  place,  then,  the  payee,  or  person  to  whom  or  whose 
<3rder  such  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  is  payable,  may,  by 
indorsement,  or  writing  his  name  in  dorsOy  or  on  the  back  of  it,  and 
delivery,  assign  over  his  whole  property  to  the  bearer,  or  else  to 
another  person  by  name,  either  of  whom  is  then  called  the  indorsee  ; 
and  he  may  assign  the  same  to  another,  and  so  on  in  infinitum. 
And  a  promissory  note  or  cheque,  payable  to  A,  or  hearer,  is  nego* 
tiable  without  any  indorsement,  and  payment  thereof  may  be  de- 
manded by  any  bearer  of  it  But,  in  case  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  if 
it  be  payable  at  some  time  after  sight,  the  payee,  or  the  indorsee, 
whether  it  be  a  general  or  particular  indorsement,  is  to  go  to  the 
drawee,  and  offer  his  bill  for  acceptance,  which  acceptance,  so  as  to 
charge  the  drawer  with  costs,  must  be  in  writing,  under  or  on  the 
back  of  the  bilL  If  the  drawee  accepts  the  bill,  which  must  in  all 
cases  be  in  writing,  he  then  makes  himself  liable  to  pay  it;  this 
being  now  a  contract  on  his  side,  grounded  on  an  acknowledgment 
that  the  drawer  has  effects  in  his  hands,  or  at  least  credit  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  payment  If  the  drawee  refuses  to  accept  the  bill, 
and  it  be  of  the  value  of  201,  or  upwards,  and  expressed  to  be  for 
value  received,  the  payee  or  indorsee  may,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
foreign  bill  ought  to,  protest  it  for  non-acceptance;  which  protest 
must  be  made  in  writing,  under  a  copy  of  such  bill  of  exchange,  by 
some  notary  public ;  or,  if  no  such  notary  be  resident  in  the  place, 
then  by  any  other  substantial  inhabitant  in  the  presence  of  two 
credible  witnesses ;  and  notice  of  such  protest  must  immediately  be 
given  to  the  drawer  and  indorsers.  An  inland  biU  need  not  be  pro* 
tested ;  but  notice  of  its  non-acceptance  must  be  at  once  given. 

But,  in  case  such  bill  be  accepted  by  the  drawee,  and  after  accept* 
anoe  he  fails  or  refuses  to  pay  it  within  three  days  after  it  becomes 
due,  which  three  days  are  called  days  of  grace,  the  payee  or  indor- 
see is  then,  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  bill,  to  get  it  protested  for  non^ 
payment,  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  persons  who  are  to 
protest  it  in  case  of  non-acceptance,  and  such  protest  must  also  be 
notified,  within  fourteen  days  after,  to  the  drawer.  A  protest  for 
non-payment  is  not  required  in  the  case  of  an  inland  biU;  but 
notice  of  dishonour  must  be  given  immediately  to  the  drawer  and 
indorsers,  in  order  to  preserve  the  holder's  remedy  against  them. 
And  the  drawer,  on  such  protest  being  produced  in  the  case  of  foreign 
bills,  or  on  demand  in  the  case  of  inland  bills,  is  bound  to  make 
good  to  the  payee,  or  indorsee,  not  only  the  amount  of  the  said  bill, 
but  also  interest  and  all  charges,  to  be  computed  from  the  time  of 
iniiting  such  protest  But  if  no  protest  be  made  or  notified,  or 
notice  of  dishonour  be  given,  to  the  drawer,  and  any  damage  accrues 
by  such  n^lect,  it  shall  Mi  on  the  holder  of  the  bill    The  biUt 
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when  refused,  must  be  demanded  of  the  drawer  as  soom  as  oonve- 
niently  may  be ;  for  though,  when  one  draws  a  bill  of  exchange,  he 
subjects  himself  to  the  payment^  if  the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn 
refuses  either  to  accept  or  pay^  yet  that  is  with  this  limitation,  that 
if  the  bill  be  not  paid,  when  due,  the  person  to  whom  it  is  payable 
shall  in  oonyenient  time  give  the  drawer  notice  thereof^  for  other- 
wise the  law  will  imply  it  paid;  since  it  would  be  prejudicial  to 
commerce,  if  a  bill  might  rise  up  to  charge  the  drawer  at  any  dis- 
tance of  time ;  when  in  the  mean  time  all  reckonings  and  accounts 
may  be  adjusted  between  the  drawer  and  the  drawee. 

If  the  bill  be  an  indorsed  bill,  and  the  indorsee  cannot  get  the 
drawee  to  discharge  it,  he  may  call  upon  either  the  drawer  or  the 
indorser,  or,  if  the  bill  has  been  negotiated  through  many  hands, 
upon  any  of  the  indorsers ;  for  each  indorser  is  a  warrantor  for  the 
payment  of  the  bill,  which  is  frequently  taken  in  payment  as  much, 
or  more,  upon  credit  of  the  indorser,  as  of  the  drawer.  And  if  such 
indorser,  so  called  upon,  has  the  names  of  one  or  more  indorsers  prior 
to  his  own,  to  each  of  whom  he  is  properly  an  indorsee,  he  is  also  at 
liberty  to  call  upon  any  of  them  to  make  him  satisfaction,  and  so 
upwards.  But  the  first  indorser  has  nobody  to  resort  to  but  the 
drawer  only. 

What  has  been  said  of  bills  of  exchange  is  applicable  also  to  pro- 
missory notes,  that  are  indorsed  oyer,  and  negotiated  from  one  hand 
to  another ;  only  that,  in  this  case,  as  there  is  no  drawee,  there  can 
be  no  protest  for  non-acceptance ;  or  rather  the  law  considers  a  pro- 
missory note  in  the  light  of  a  bill  drawn  by  a  man  upon  himself, 
and  accepted  at  the  time  of  drawing.  And,  in  case  of  non-payment 
by  the  maker,  the  several  indorses  of  a  promissory  note  have  the 
same  remedy,  as  upon  biUs  of  exchange  against  the  prior  indorsers. 

The  holder  of  a  dishonoured  bill  or  note  may  bring  separata 
actions  against  the  acceptor,  drawer,  and  all  the  indorsers  at  the 
same  time.  Although,  however,  he  may  obtain  judgments  in  all 
the  actions,  yet  he  can  recover  but  one  satisfaction  for  the  value  of 
the  bill ;  but  he  may  sue  out  execution  against  all  the  rest  for  the 
costs  of  their  respective  actions.  And  these  instruments  are,  for  the 
benefit  of  trade  and  commerce,  so  highly  favoured  by  the  Uw,  that 
a  special  proceeding  for  recovering  the  amount  .thereof,  which  is  at 
once  expeditious  and  inexpensive,  has  been  provided,  as  shall  be 
more  fully  explained  in  the  third  book  of  these  oommentarie& 
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CHAPTEE  XXVII. 

OF  TITLE  BY  BANKRUPTCr. 

The  bonkrapt  laws —  Petition — Adjadication — Surrender  — Examination— 
Appointment  of  assignees — Proof  of  debts — Discoyerj — Discharge — Winding 
up  of  joini>6todk  eompanies. 

A  TENTH  method  of  transferring  property,  is  that  of  hankruptcy ;  a 
title  which  was  before  lightly  touched  upon,  so  far  as  it  related  to 
the  transfer  of  the  real  estate  of  the  bankrupt.  At  present,  I  am 
to  treat  of  it  more  minutely,  as  it  principally  relates  to  the  disposi- 
tton  of  chattels,  in  which  the  property  of  persons  concerned  in  trade 
more  usually  consists,  than  in  lands  or  tenements. 

1.  A  bankrupt  is  properly  defined  to  be  "  a  trader  who  secretes 
**  himself  or  does  certain  other  acts,  with  intent  to  defeat  or  delay  his 
"  creditors."  He  was  formerly  considered  merely  in  the  light  of  a 
criminal  or  offender :  and  in  this  spirit  we  are  told  by  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
that  we  have  fetched  as  well  the  name  as  the  wickedness  of  bankrupts 
from  foreign  nations.  But  at  present  the  laws  of  bankruptcy  are 
considered  as  laws  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  and  founded 
on  the  principles  of  humanity  as  well  as  justice ;  and  to  that  end 
they  confer  some  privileges,  not.  only  on  the  creditors,  but  also  on 
the  bankrupt  or  debtor  himself.  On  the  creditors^  by  compelling 
the  bankrupt  to  give  up  all  his  effects  to  their  use,  without  any 
fraudulent  concealment :  on  the  debtor,  by  exempting  him  from  the 
rigour  of  the  general  law,  whereby  his  person  might  be  confined  at 
the  discretion  of  his  creditor,  though  in  reality  he  has  nothing  to 
satisfy  the  debt :  whereas  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  taking  into  con- 
sideration  the  sudden  and  unavoidable  accidents  to  which  men  in 
trade  are  liable,  has  given  them  the  liberty  of  their  persons,  and 
some  pecuniary  emoluments,  upon  condition  they  surrender  up  their 
whole  estate  to  be  divided  among  their  creditors.  The  law  of  Eng- 
land, consequently,  and  till  quite  recently,  allowed  the  benefit  of 
the  laws  of  bankruptcy  to  none  but  actual  traders:  justly  con- 
sidering, that  if  persons  in  other  situations  of  life  ran  in  debt  without 
the  power  of  payment,  they  should  take  the  consequences  of  their 
own  indiscretion,  even  though  they  met  with  sudden  accidents  that 
might  reduce  their  fortunes. 

And  the  position  of  those  debtors  who  were  not  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  bankrupt  laws,  was,  consequently,  one  of  great  haid- 
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ship.  For  as  a  judgment  creditor  had  a  right  to  take  the  person  of 
the  debtor,  and  to  cause  him  to  he  detained  in  prison  imtil  he  satis* 
fied  the  claim  against  him,  the  unhappy  debtor  might  possibly  be 
detained  for  years  in  hopeless  confinement.  This,  indeed,  became  so 
common  an  occurrence,  that  special  acts  of  parliament  were  passed 
for  the  liberation  of  these  insolvents ;  but  these  statutes  were  only 
temporary  in  their  nature,  and  partial  in  their  operation ;  and  the 
evil  remained  practically  unabated  until  the  year  1813,  when  the 
statute  53  Geo.  III.  c.  102,  first  provided  permanently  for  the 
relief  of  insolvent  prisoners.  This  act  was  followed  by  others,  until 
finally  the  statute  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110,  consolidated  the  law  on  this 
subject,  and  established  a  regular  system,  and  a  court  for  the  relief 
of  insolvent  debtors. 

^J'he  proceedings  in  these  cases,  brought  before  this  tribunal,  were 
analogous  to  those  in  a  bankruptcy,  with  one  essential  point  of 
difference ;  that  whereas  the  bankrupt  was  relieved  from  aU  claims 
upon  liim  whatever,  the  insolvent  remained  burdened  with  the 
whole  amount  of  the  debts,  which  his  present  property  was  unequal 
to  discharge ;  and  all  future  acquisitions  which  he  might  make  were 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  until  they  were  fully  paid.  The 
result  was  that  a  trader,  however  reckless,  could,  as  a  bankrupt, 
be  ultimately  freed  from  all  his  obligations;  while  a  non-trader, 
however  unfortunate,  had  no  effectual  means  of  escape  from  the 
pressure  of  his  liabilities. 

The  palpable  injustice  which  in  many  cases  resulted  from  this 
state  of  the  law,  led  at  last  to  the  repeal  of  all  the  statutes  passed 
for  the  relief  of  insolvents ;  and  the  subjection  of  all  debtors  what- 
ever to  the  bankrupt  laws:  the  sole  distinction  between  traders 
and  non-traders  now  consisting  in  this,  that  what  constitutes  an  act 
of  bankruptcy  in  the  one,  is  not  necessarily  an  act  of  bankruptcy 
in  the  other.  I  shall  not,  however,  examine  by  what  acts  a  man 
may  become  a  bankrupt,  but  content  myself  with  referring  the 
reader  to  the  several  statutes  on  this  subject,  and  the  resolutions 
formed  by  the  courts  thereon. 

.  The  first  proceeding  in  ordinary  cases  is  the  filing  of  the  petition 
for  adjvdication,  on  which  the  court  either  adjudicates  the  trader  to 
be  a  bankrupt,  or  dismisses  the  petition.  The  next  proceeding,  in 
case  an  adjudication  is  made,  is  the  surrender  of  the  bankrupt,  and 
his  examination;  the  appointment  of  creditors'  assignees,  and  the 
proof  (f  debts  against  the  estate.  The  last  proceeding  is  the  appli- 
cation of  the  bankrupt  for  his  discharge,  and  the  opposition  to  i^  if 
any :  before  or  after  which,  periodical  audits  must  be  made,  and 
dividends  declared,  until  the  whole  of  the  assets  are  distributed. 

'  When  a  petition  has  been  filed,  the  court  may  issue  a  warrant  for 
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the  arrest  of  the  debtor,  and  for  the  weizaie  of  all  his  property. 
But  in  ordinary  cases,  the  ooart  proceeds  to  adjudicate  tije  trader  a 
hankmpl^  and  to  appoint  an  official  onigiue  to  act  in  the  lankmptcy ; 
whose  dnty  it  i^,  immedjately  on  his  appointment,  to  take  possettion 
of  all  the  hankmpt's  property.  Of  this  adjodicstion,  notice  is  gi^en 
to  the  hankmpt  in  cases  wh^  he  is  not  the  petitioner,  so  that  he 
may,  if  so  adyised,  dispute  its  validity. 

If  it  is  then  suhmitted  to,  or  sustained,  notice  is  giren  in  the 
Gazette,  and  two  public  meeting  of  the  creditors  af^inted  for  the 
bankrupt  to  surrender  and  con^Min,  and  lor  the  choice  of  creditors' 


At  the  first  of  these  meetings  the  majority  of  the  creditors  may 
«<sosfer  the  administration  of  the  estate  to  the  county  court;  other- 
wise an  election  must  be  made  of  assignee^  in  whom  the  estate 
■bail  be  rested  for  the  benefit  of  the  crediton. 

In  the  mean  time,  howerer,  and  immediately  on  the  adjndiostion 
being  made,  the  cffickd  awiffMe  becomes  the  depository  of  all  the 
bankrupt's  property ;  and  may  sell  or  dispose  of  goods  of  a  peririiable 
nature,  reoeiye  rents;  interest,  proceeds  of  sales,  or  other  moneys 
which  may  accrue  from  the  estate,  and  act  generally  for  the  benefit 
of  the  creditors  under  the  orders  of  the  court. 

At  the  second  of  these  meetings,  at  finthest^  the  bankrupt  must 
9urrender;  or,  in  default  of  doing  so;  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
punishaUe  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  yeai&  When  he 
does  so  j^ipear,  he  is  examined  touching  all  matters  relating  to  his 
debte  and  effiecto ;  and  he  must  next  also  file  a  stetement  of  his 
accounts — ^to  the  truth  of  which  he  may  be  required  to  make  oath 
-^an  abstract  of  which  must  be  circulated  among  the  creditors  who 
hare  proired  their  debt%  so  that  they  may  appear  and  oppose  his 
vasnngfif  so  advised* 

The  bankrupt,  upon  his  examination,  is  bound  upon  pain  of  im* 
prisonment  not  exceeding  three  years;  formeriy  the  penalty  was 
dea^  to  make  a  ftM  diaoovery  of  lUl  his  estate  and  effects^  as  well 
in  expectancy  as  in  possession,  and  how  he  has  disposed  of  the  same ; 
and  is  to  delirer  up  all  in  his  own  power  to  the  assignees,  excejit 
ibe  necessary  apparel  of  himself  his  wife,  and  his  children. 

Hidierto;  erery thing  is  in  farour  of  the  creditors;  and  the  law 
seems  to  be  pretty  ri^  and  serere  against  the  bankrupt;  but,  in 
case  he  proves  honest,  it  makes  him  full  amends  for  all  this  rigour 
and  severity.  For,  if  the  bankrupt  has  made  an  ingenuous  discovery, 
and  has  conformed  in  all  pointo  to  the  direction  of  the  law,  the  court 
proceeds  to  appoint  a  public  meeting  for  the  allowance  of  tiie  <fis- 
char^    And  unless  any  of  the  creditors  succeed  in  showing  a  good 
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cause  to  the  contrary,  tho  court  may  then  certify  that  the  bankrupt 
has  made  a  full  disoovery,  and  conformed  to  the  law  in  all  respects, 
and  grant  him  his  discharge.  He  is  thereupon  entitled  to  a  decent 
and  reasonable  ailowance  out  of  his  effects,  for  his  future  support 
and  maintenance,  and  to  put  him  in  a  way  of  honest  industry ;  but 
this  is  now  left  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  creditors.  He  has, 
however,  an  indemnity  granted  him  of  being  freed  for  ever  from  all 
debts  owing  by  him  at  the  time  he  became  a  bankrupt,  and  from  all 
claims  and  demands  provable  under  the  bankruptcy,  even  though 
judgment  shall  have  been  obtained  against  him,  and  he  lies  in 
prison  upon  execution  for  such  debts :  and,  for  that,  among  other 
purposes,  all  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  are  entered  of  record,  as  a 
perpetual  bar  against  actions  to  be  commenced  on  this  account: 
though,  in  general,  the  production  of  the  certificate,  properly  allowed, 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  all  previous  proceedings.  Thus,  the  bank- 
rupt becomes  a  clea:  man  i^in :  and,  by  the  assistance  of  his 
allowance  and  his  own  industry,  may  become  a  useful  member  of  the 
commonwealth ;  which  is  the  rather  to  be  expected,  as  he  cannot  be 
entitled  to  these  benefits,  unless  his  failures  have  been  owing  to 
misfortunes,  rather  than  to  misconduct  and  extravagance. 

By  the  adjudication,  or  rather  by  the  act  of  bankruptcy  followed 
by  adjudication,  all  the  estates  and  effects,  debts,  contracts,  and 
choses  in  action  of  the  bankrupt  are  vested  in  the  assignees,  as  fully 
as  in  the  bankrupt  himself;  and  it  is  their  duty  to  convert  the 
whole  into  money  with  all  convenient  speed,  for  division  among  the 
creditors.  They  may  pursue  any  legal  method  of  recovering  this 
property  so  vested  in  them,  by  an  action  at  law  or  suit  in  equity, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  creditors,  compound  any  debts  owing  to 
the  bankrupt,  and  refer  any  matters  to  arbitration.  The  amounts 
realized  must  be  distributed  among  the  creditors  at  fixed  periods,  and 
the  accounts  of  the  estate  also  made  up  and  audited.  If  any  sur- 
plus remains,  after  paying  every  creditor  his  full  debt^  it  shall  be 
restored  to  the  bankrupt;  but  this  very  rately  happens. 

A  debtor,  unable  to  meet  his  engagements,  may  effect  in  some 
cases  a  private  arrangement  with  his  creditors,  by  which  the  pub- 
licity  consequent  upon  the  ordinary  proceedings  in  a  bankruptcy 
may  be  in  some  degree  avoided.  This  may  be  effected  either  by  a 
direct  application  to  the  court,  or  by  an  arrangement  by  deed  effected 
with  the  creditors  themselves ;  whereupon  the  debtor  receives  a  pro- 
tection certificate,  which  has  the  same  effect  as  a  dischaige  in  bank* 
ruptcy. 

The  proceedings  hitherto  explained  relate  to  the  cases  of  indivi- 
duals, whether  traders  or  not,  or  trading  solely  or  in  partnership  with 
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others :  but  they  comprise  no  provisions  suitable  to  the  case  of  a 
trading  corporation  or  chartered  company  becoming  unable  to  meet 
its  engagements.  These  associations  are  not  made  bankrupt  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term ;  but  are  wound  up^  as  it  is  called,  either 
in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  or  Court  of  Chancery,  the  objects  of  the 
proceedings  being  in  both  cases  the  same — to  realize  the  assets  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  distribute  them  among  the  creditors  in  the  pro- 
portion of  their  respective  debts. 


CHAPTEE  XXVm. 

OP  TITLE  BY  WILL   AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

Origin  of  execators— of  administrators — Who  may  make  a  will-^Bequisites  of 
wills — Intestacy — Right  to  administration — Duties  of  executors  and  admi- 
msiitLtors. 

These  yet  remain  to  be  examined  two  other  methods  of  acquiring 
personal  estates,  viz.,  by  testament  and  administration.  And  these 
I  propose  to  consider  in  one  and  the  same  view,  they  being  in  their 
nature  so  connected  and  blended  together,  as  makes  it  impossible  to 
treat  of  them  distinctly,  without  manifest  tautology  and  repetition. 

When  property  came  to  be  vested  in  individuals  by  the  right  of 
occupancy,  it  became  necessary,  for  the  peace  of  society,  that  this 
occupancy  should  be  continued,  not  only  in  the  present  possessor, 
but  in  those  persons  to  whom  he  should  think  proper  to  transfer  it ; 
which  introduced  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  alienations,  gifts,  and 
contracts.  But  these  precautions  would  be  very  imperfect,  if  they 
were  confined  to  the  life  of  the  occupier ;  for  upon  his  death  all 
his  goods  would  again  become  common,  and  create  an  infinite  variety 
of  confusion.  The  law  has  therefore  given  to  the  proprietor  a  right 
of  continuing  his  property  after  his  death,  in  such  persons  as  he  shall 
name ;  and,  in  defect  of  such  appointment,  has  directed  the  goods  to 
be  vested  in  certain  particular  individuals,  exclusive  of  all  other 
persons.  The  former  method  of  acquiring  personal  property  we 
call  a  testament :  the  latter,  an  administration. 

Testaments  are  of  very  high  antiquity ;  and  with  us,  indeed,  the 
power  of  bequeathing  is  coeval  with  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
law.  It  did  not  extend  originally  to  a2Z  a  man's  personal  estate.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  a  man's  goods  were  to  be 
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divided  into  three  equal  parts;  of  which  one  went  to  his  heirs, 
another  to  his  wife,  and  the  third  was  at  his  own  disposal ;  or,  if  he 
died  without  a  wife,  he  might  then  dispose  of  one  moiety,  and  the 
other  went  to  his  children.  And  this  continued  to  be  the  law  at  the 
time  of  Magna  Charta,  and  perhaps  for  some  time  afterwards.  But 
it  has  been  gradually  and  imperceptibly  altered,  and  the  deceased 
may  now,  by  will,  dispose  of  the  whole  of  his  goods  and  chattels. 

In  case  a  person  make  no  disposition  of  his  goods,  he  was,  and  is, 
said  to  die  intestate ;  and  in  such  cases,  it  is  said,  that  by  the  old 
law  the  king  was  entitled  to  seize  upon  his  goods,  as  the  parens 
fxttrioB  and  general  trustee  of  the  kingdom.  This  prerogative  the 
king  continued  to  exercise  for  some  time  by  his  own  ministers  of 
justice ;  and  probably  in  the  county  court,  where  matters  of  all  kinds 
were  determined ;  and  it  was  granted  as  a  franchise  to  many  lords 
of  manors,  who  had  till  recently  a  prescriptive  right  to  grant  admi- 
nistration to  their  intestate  tenants  and  suitors,  in  their  own  courts 
baron.  Afterwards  the  crown,  in  favour  of  the  church,  invested  the 
prelates  with  this  branch  of  the  prerogative ;  which  was  done,  says 
Perkins,  because  it  was  intended  by  the  law,  that  spiritual  men  are 
of  better  conscience  than  laymen,  and  that  they  had  more  know- 
ledge what  things  would  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the  soul  of  the 
deceased. 

The  goods  of  the  intestate  being  thus  vested  in  the  ordinary  upon 
the  most  solemn  and  conscientious  trust,  the  reverend  prelates  were 
therefore  not  accountable  to  any,  but  to  God  and  themselves,  for 
their  conduct.  But  this  trust  was  so  grossly  abused,  that  as  early 
as  the  statute  of  Westm.  2,  it  was  enacted  that  the  ordinary  should 
pay  the  debts  of  the  intestate  so  far  as  his  goods  extended,  in  the 
same  manner  that  executors  were  bound  in  case  the  deceased  had 
left  a  will  Though  the  prelates  were  now  made  liable  to  the  credi- 
tors of  the  intestate  for  their  just  and  lawful  demands,  yet  the 
residuum^  after  payment  of  debts,  remained  still  in  their  hands,  to  be 
applied  to  whatever  purposes  the  conscience  of  the  ordinary  should 
approve.  The  flagrant  abuses  of  which  power  occasioned  the  legis- 
lature again  to  interpose,  and  therefore  the  statute  31  Edw.  III.  c  11, 
took  it  out  of  their  hand,  and  directed  that,  in  case  of  intestacy,  the 
ordinary  should  depute  the  nearest  and  most  lawful  friends  of  the 
deceased  to  administer  his  goods.  This  is  the  origin  of  administror 
hrs,  who  were  at  first  only  the  officers  of  the  ordinary.  And  though 
the  authority  of  the  prelates  has  now  been  transferred  to  the  crown, 
to  be  exercised  in  the  Court  of  Probate,  upon  this  footing  stands  the 
general  law  of  administrations  at  this  day. 

I  proceed  now  to  inquire  who  may,  or  may  not,  make  a  testament. 
And  this  law  is  entirely  prohibitory ;  for  every  person  has  full  power 
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and  liberty  to  make  a  will,  that  is  not  under  some  special  prohibition 
by  law  or  custom,  which  prohibitions  are  principally  upon  three 
accounts:  for  want  of  sufficient  discretion;  for  want  of  sufficient 
liberty  and  free  wiU ;  and  on  account  of  their  criminal  conduct 

1.  In  the  first  species  are  to  be  reckoned  infants,  that  is,  persona 
nnder  twenty-one,  who  are  incapable  of  making  a  will.  Madmen,  or 
otherwise  non  compotes,  idiots  or  natural  fools,  persons  grown  childish 
by  reason  of  old  age  or  distemper,  such  as  have  their  senses  besotted 
with  drunkenness — all  these  are  iucapable,  by  reason  of  mental  dis- 
ability, to  make  any  will  so  long  as  such  disability  lasts. 

2.  Such  persons,  as  are  intestable  for  want  of  liberty  or  freedom  of 
will,  are  by  the  civil  law  of  various  kinds ;  as  prisoners,  captives, 
and  the  like.  But  the  law  of  England  does  not  make  such  persons 
absolutely  intestable;  but  only  leaves  it  to  the  court  to  decide 
whether  or  no  such  persons  could  be  supposed  to  have  liherum 
animum  testandi,  A  married  woman  is  incapable  of  devising  lands^ 
and  also  incapable  of  making  a  testament  of  chattels,  without  the 
license  of  her  husband.  For  all  her  personal  chattels  are  absolutely 
his ;  and  he  may  dispose  of  her  chattels  real,  or  shall  have  them  to 
himself  if  he  survives  her.  Yet  by  her  husband's  license  she  may 
make  a  testament;  and  the  husband,  upon  marriage,  frequently 
covenants  with  her  friends  to  allow  her  that  license.  The  queen 
consort  is  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  for  she  may  dispose  of 
her  chattels  by  will  without  the  consent  of  her  lord :  and  any  feme- 
covert  may  make  her  will  of  goods,  which  are  in  her  possession  in 
atUre  droit,  as  executrix  or  administratrix ;  for  these  can  never  be 
the  property  of  the  husband:  and  if  she  has  any  pin-money  or 
separate  maintenance,  it  is  said  she  may  dispose  of  her  savings 
thereout  by  testament,  without  the  control  of  her  husband,  as  she 
may  of  personal  property  given  to  her  for  her  sole  and  separate 
use. 

Testaments  were  formerly  divided  into  two  sorts;  written,  and 
verbal  or  nuncupaiive ;  the  former  were  in  writing,  the  latter  depended 
upon  oral  evidence,  being  declared  by  the  testator  in  eactremis  before 
a  sufficient  number  of  witnesses,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  writing. 
A  codicil  is  a  supplement  to  a  will,  and  to  be  taken  as  part  of  a 
testament :  and  this  might  also  have  been  either  written  or  nuncu- 
pative. But  as  nuncupative  wills  are  liable  to  great  impositions,  and 
may  occasion  many  perjuries,  the  Statute  of  Frauds  laid  them  under 
many  restrictions ;  and  the  statute  1  Vict  c.  26,  finally  did  away 
with  all  nuncupative  wills,  except  in  the  case  of  soldiers  in  actual 
service  and  mariners  or  seamen  at  sea ;  who  may  still  dispose  of  their 
personal  estate  in  this  manner* 
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Every  will,  with  this  exception,  whether  of  personal  or  real  estate, 
must  now  be  signed  \>j  the  testator,  or  by  some  person  in  hia 
presence,  and  by  his  direction,  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  at 
least,  present  at  the  same  time,  who  must  subscribe  and  attest  the 
will  in  the  testator's  presence.  And  no  further  publication  besides 
this  is  required. 

Ko  testament  is  of  any  effect  till  after  the  death  of  the  testator ; 
and  hence  it  follows  that  testaments  may  be  avoided  three  ways : 
1.  If  made  by  a  person  labouring  under  any  of  the  incapacities 
before  mentioned :  2.  By  making  another  testament  of  a  later  date : 
and,  3.  By  cancelling  or  revoking  it.  For,  though  I  make  a  last  will 
and  testament  irrevocable  in  the  strongest  words,  yet  I  am  at  liberty 
to  revoke  it ;  because  my  own  act  or  words  cannot  alter  the  disposi- 
tion of  law,  so  as  to  make  that  irrevocable  which  is  in  its  own  nature 
revocable.  4.  Marriage,  also,  is  by  the  statute  I  have  alluded  to,  an 
express  revocation  of  a  prior  wilL 

We  are  next  to  consider  what  is  an  executor,  and  what  an  admi- 
nistrator, and  how  they  are  both  to  be  appointed. 

An  executor  is  he  to  whom  another  man  commits  by  will  the 
execution  of  that  his  last  will  and  testament.  And  all  persons  are 
capable  of  being  executors,  that  are  capable  of  making  wills,  and 
many  others  besides ;  as  feme-coverts,  and  infants.  This  appoint- 
ment of  an  executor  is  essential  to  the  making  of  a  wilL  If  the 
testator  does  not  name  executors,  or  names  incapable  persons,  or  the 
executors  named  refuse  to  act ;  in  any  of  these  cases  the  court  grants 
administration  cum  tettamento  annexo  to  some  other  person;  and 
then  the  duty  of  the  administrator  is  very  little  different  from  that 
of  an  executor. 

But  if  the  deceased  died  wholly  intestate,  without  making  either 
will  or  executors,  then  general  letters  of  administration  must  bo 
granted  to  the  nearest  and  most  lawful  friends  of  the  deceased  to 
administer  his  goods.  And  this  leads  us  naturally  to  a  consideration 
of  the  rules  followed  in  tracing  consanguinity,  whereby  the  nearest 
and  most  lawful  friends  are  ascertained. 

Consanguinity  is  defined  to  be  the  connection  or  relation  of  persons 
descended  from  the  same  stock  or  conmion  ancestor ;  and  is  either 
lineal  or  collateral. 

Lineal  consanguinity  is  that  which  subsists  between  persons,  of 
whom  one  is  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  other,  as  between 
John  Stiles  and  his  father,  grand£Bither,  great-grandfather,  and  so 
upwards  in  the  direct  ascending  line ;  or  between  John  Stiles  and  his 
son,  grandson,  great-grandson,  and  so  downwards  in  the  direct  de- 
scending line.  Every  generation  in  this  lineal  direct  consanguinity, 
constitutes  a  different  degree,  reckoning  either  upwards  or  down- 
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wards ;  the  father  of  John  Stiles  is  related  to  him  in  the  first  degree, 
and  so  likewise  is  his  son ;  his  grandsire  and  grandson  in  the  second ; 
his  great-grandsire  and  great-grandson  in  the  third. 

Collateral  kinsmen  are  such  as  lineally  spring  from  one  and  the 
same  ancestor,  who  is  the  stirpSy  or  root,  from  whence  these  relations 
are  branched  out.  As  if  John  Stiles  has  two  sons,  who  have  each  a 
numerous  issue ;  both  these  issues  are  lineally  descended  from  John 
Stiles  as  their  common  ancestor ;  and  they  are  collateral  kinsmen  to 
each  other,  because  they  are  all  descended  from  this  common  ances- 
tor, and  all  have  a  portion  of  his  blood  in  their  veins,  which  denomi- 
nates them  canaanguineoa.  And  the  degrees  in  which  they  are 
related,  we  compute  by  beginning  at  the  common  ancestor,  and 
reckoning  downwards;  and  in  whatsoever  degree  the  two  persons, 
or  the  most  remote  of  them,  is  distant  from  the  common  ancestor, 
that  is  the  degree  in  which  they  are  related  to  each  other.  Thus 
Ti'tiua  and  his  brother  are  related  in  the  first  degree ;  for  from  the 
father  to  each  of  them  is  counted  only  one ;  TUius  and  his  nephew 
are  related  in  the  second  degree;  for  the  nephew  is  two  degrees 
removed  from  the  common  ancestor,  viz.,  his  own  grandfietther,  the 
father  of  Titiua, 

The  Court  of  Probate  therefore  in  granting  administration  is 
guided  by  these  rules:  1.  It  must  grant  administration  of  the  goods 
of  the  wife  to  the  husband  or  his  representatives ;  and  of  the  hus- 
band's effects,  to  the  widow  or  next  of  kin ;  but  it  may  grant  it  to 
either,  or  both,  in  its  discretion.  2.  Among  the  kindred,  those  are 
to  be  preferred  that  are  the  nearest  in  degree  to  the  intestate ;  but, 
of  persons  in  equal  degree,  the  court  may  take  which  it  pleases. 
And,  therefore,  3.  In  the  first  place,  the  children,  or,  on  failure  of 
children,  the  parents  of  the  deceased,  are  entitled  to  the  administra- 
tion ;  both  which  are  indeed  in  the  first  degree ;  though  the  children 
are  generally  allowed  the  preference.  Then  follow  brothers,  grand- 
fathei-s,  uncles,  or  nephews,  and  the  females  of  each  class  respec- 
tively, and  lastly,  cousins.  4.  The  half  blood  is  admitted  to  the 
adminstration  as  well  as  the  whole.  5.  If  none  of  the  kindred  take 
out  administration,  a  creditor  may,  by  custom,  do  it.  6.  If  the 
executor  refuses,  or  dies  intestate,  the  administration  may  be  granted 
to  the  residuary  legatee,  in  exdusion  of  the  next  of  kin.  7.  And, 
lastly,  the  court  may,  in  defect  of  all  these,  commit  administration  to 
each  diaoreat  person  as  it  approves  of. 

Having  thus  shown  what  is,  and  who  may  be,  an  executor  or 
administrator,  I  proceed,  lastly,  to  inquire  into  some  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  their  office  and  duty.  These  in  general  are  very  much 
the  same  in  both  executors  and  administrators;  excepting  that  an 
executor  may  do  many  acts  before  he  proves  the  will ;  but  an  ad- 
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ministrAtor  may  do  nothing  till  letters  of  administration  are  issaed; 
for  the  former  derives  his  power  from  the  will,  and  not  from  the 
probate,  the  latter  owes  his  entirely  to  the  appointment  of  the  court. 
If  a  stranger  takes  upon  him^to  act  as  executor,  without  any  just 
authority,  as  by  intermeddling  with  the  goods  of  the  deceased,  and 
many  other  transactions,  he  is  called  in  law  an  executor  of  his  own 
wrong,  de  $on  tort^  and  is  liable  to  all  the  trouble  of  an  executorship ; 
but  merely  locking  up  the  goods,  or  burying  the  corpse  of  the 
deceased,  will  not  amount  to  such  an  intermeddling  as  will  charge  a 
man  as  executor  of  his  own  wrong.  Let  us  however  see  what  are 
the  power  and  duty  of  a  rightful  executor  or  administrator,  who 
takes  the  administration  of  the  estate  on  himself, 

1 .  Ho  must  hury  the  deceased  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  estate 
which  he  leaves  behind  him;  necessary  funeral  expenses  being 
allowed,  previous  to  all  other  debts  and  charges. 

2.  He  must  prove  the  wUl  of  the  dec^ised :  which  is  done  either 
in  isommon  form^  which  is  only  upon  his  own  oath  before  the  court 
or  its  registrar ;  or  per  testes,  in  more  solemn  form  of  law,  in  case  the 
validity  of  the  will  be  disputed.  In  defect  of  any  will,  the  person 
entitled  to  be  administrator  must  also,  at  this  period,  take  out  letters 
(/  administraiion  under  the  seal  of  the  court ;  whereby  an  executorial 
power  to  collect  and  administer,  that  is,  dispose  of  the  goods  of  the 
deceased,  is  vested  in  him:  and  he  must  enter  into  a  bond  with 
sureties,  faithfully  to  execute  his  trust. 

8.  The  executor  or  administrator  is  to  make  an  inventory  of  all 
the  goods  and  chattels,  whether  in  possession  or  action,  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  which  he  is  to  deliver  in  to  the  court  upon  oath,  if  there- 
unto lawfully  required. 

4.  He  is  to  collect  all  the  goods  and  chattels  so  inventoried.  What- 
ever is  so  recovered,  that  is  of  a  saleable  nature  and  may  be  converted 
into  ready  money,  is  called  asaets,  that  is,  sufficient,  from  the  French 
assez,  to  make  him  chargeable  to  a  creditor  or  legatee,  so  far  as  such 
goods  and  chattels  extend. 

5.  The  executor  or  administrator  must  pay  the  debts  of  the 
deceased ;  observing  therein  the  rules  of  priority ;  otherwise,  on  defi- 
ciency of  assets,  if  he  pays  those  of  a  lower  degree  first,  he  must 
answer  those  of  a  higher  out  of  his  own  estate.  And,  first,  he  may 
pay  all  funeral  charges,  and  the  expense  of  proving  the  will,  and  the 
like.  Secondly,  debts  due  to  the  crown  on  record  or  specially. 
Thirdly,  such  debts  are  by  particular  statutes  to  be  preferred  to  all 
others ;  as  money  due  upon  poor  rates,  for  letters  to  the  post-office, 
and  some  others.  Fourthly,  debts  of  record ;  as  registered  judgments 
tod  decrees  in  equity.    Fifthly,  debts  due  on  special  contracts;  as 
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for  resit,  or  upon  boncb  under  seaL  Lastly,  debts  on  siin^  ood* 
tracts,  viz.,  upon  notes  nnsealed,  and  yerbal  promises. 
'  What  has  been  staled  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  debts  of  the 
deceased  are  to  be  paid  from  the  aateU,  refers  only  to  le^  assets, 
between  which  and  equitable  assets  a  distinction  is  to  be  made,  the 
latter  comprising  eyery  kind  of  proper^  which  comes  to  an  executor's 
hands  in  any  other  than  his  legal  capacity,  and  so  can  only  he  reached 
in  equity.  These  are  applicable  in  payment  of  all  debts  of  whatever 
degree  paripaesu.  And  where  the  administration  of  assets  ialls  into 
the  hands  of  a  court  o^equity,  they  are  distribated  in  equal  propor* 
tkm,  without  regard  to  their  nature  or  degree,  except  that  voluntary 
bonds,  or  other  special  contracts  without  consideration,  are  postponed 
to  other  debts. 

6.  When  the  debts  are  all  dischaiged,  the  legacies  claim  the  next 
regard ;  which  are  to  be  paid  by  the  executor  so  £eir  as  his  assets  will 
extend ;  but  he  may  not  give  himself  the  preference  herein,  as  in  the 
case  of  debts. 

A  legacy  is  a  bequest  or  gift  of  goods  and  chattels  by  testament, 
and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given  is  styled  the  legatee.  This 
bequest  transfers  an  inchoate  property  to  the  legatee ;  but  the  right 
is  not  perfect  without  the  assent  of  the  executor ;  for,  if  I  have  a 
general  or  pecuniary  legacy  of  100?.,  or  a  tpec^fic  one  of  a  piece  of 
plate,  I  cannot  in  either  case  take  it  without  the  consent  of  the 
executor.  For  in  him  all  the  chattels  are  vested,  and  it  is  his  busi* 
ness  first  of  all  to  see  whether  there  is  a  sufiScient  fund  left  to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  testator ;  the  rule  of  equity  being,  that  a  man  must 
be  just  before  he  is  permitted  to  he  generous.  And  in  case  of  a  de- 
ficiency of  assets,  all  the  general  legacies  must  abate  proportionably, 
in  order  to  pay  the  debts;  but  a  gpecific  legacy,  of  a  piece  of  plate,  a 
horse,  or  the  like,  is  not  to  abate  at  all,  or  allow  anything  by  way  of 
abatement,  unless  there  be  not  sufficient  without  it.  Upon  the  same 
principle,  if  the  legatees  have  been  paid  their  l^cies,  they  are  after- 
wards bound  to  refund  a  rateable  part)  in  case  debts  come  in  more 
than  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  residuvm  after  the  legacies  paid. 

If  the  legatee  dies  before  the  testator,  the  legacy  is  a  lost  or  lapsed 
legacy,  and  shall  sink  into  the  rtnduum^  except  it  be  a  gift  to  a  child 
or  other  issue  of  the  testator,  which  does  not  lapse  if  the  legatee  die 
leaving  issue  which  survives  the  testator.  And  if  a  oontingenl  l^acy 
be  left  to  any  one,  as  when  he  attains,  or  ^  he  attains,  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  he  dies  before  that  time,  it  is  a  lapsed  legacy.  But 
a  legacy  to  one,  to  be  paid  when  he  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  is  a  vetted  legacy;  an  interest  which  commences  in  pratertti 
although  it  be  tdvendum  in  future;  and  if  the  legatee  dies  before 
that  age,  his  representatives  shall  receive  it  out  of  the  testator's  per* 
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aooal  estftte^  at  the  same  time  thai  it  vould  have  beoome  payable,  in 
case  the  legatee  had  lived* 

Beaides  these  Ibimal  legacies^  oontained  in  a  man's  will  and  testa- 
ment^  there  is  also  pennitted  anodier  dB»tii->hed  dispuBition  of  pn>- 
perty,  which  ia  called  a  doQatioii  cauad  moriMs.  And  that  is,  when  a 
person  in  hia  last  sickness,  apprehending  his.dissolTLtioQ.  near,  dsliven. 
or  causes  to  be  delivered  to  another  the  possession  of  any  personal 
goods,  under  which  have  been  incLuded  bonds,  and  bills  dxswn  by 
the  deceased  upon  his  banker^  to  keep  in  case,  of  his  deceaae.  This 
gift,  if  the  doDpr  dies»  needs  not  the  assent ^f  his  executor:  yet  it 
shall  not  prevail  agaioat  creditors,  and  ia  aeoompanied  with  this 
implied  trusty  that*,  if  the  donor  li^mi,.  the  piop^igr-  thereof  shaU 
revert  to  himself  being  only  given  in  contemplation.  c£  death,  or. 
mortisooMd,  .     . 

7.  When  all  the  debts  and  particular  legacies  are  discharged,  the 
snrplus  or  residwim  must  be  paid  to  the  residuary  legatee,  if  any  be 
appointed  by  the  will ;  and  if  there  be  none,  to  the  next  of  kin,  who 
are  to  be  investigated  by  the  same  rules  of  consanguinity  as  those 
who  are  entitled  to  letters  of  administration;  of  whom  we  have 
sufficiently  spoken.*  And  this  finishes  our  inquiry  as  to  the 
different  modes  of  acquiring  personal  property. 

*  There  is  only  ooeresoeptian.to  this  ml^  via.,  wliere  the  nesMsi  relatioiie 
are  agrand&ther  or  grandmother,  and  brothers  or  eisteni;  although,  ail  these 
are  related  in  the  second  degree,  yet  the  former  shall  not  participate  with  the 
latter ;  for  which  exception  it  does  not  appear  that  any  good  reason  can  be  given* 
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OF  PRIVATE  WRONGS. 


CHAPTEB  L 

OP  THE  R8DBBB  OV  TBITATB  WAOM& 

I«  Bj  tlie  act  of  the  part/  injared*  riz.^— 1.  Sdf-defcnoe ;   2.  BecapCioa  of 
goods;  3.  Eotrj  on  lands;   4.  Abatement  of  niuaanoea;   5.  DistreH  fi>r 
rent,  Ik;;  wbat  maj  be  distnined;   impoanding  the  distreas;  replerhi; 
6.  Seizing  herioto;  and  next,  bj  the  act  of  both  parties*  tiz. — 1.  Accord ; 

2.  Arbitntion. ^If.  Bj  operation  of  law,  riz. — 1.  Retainer;  Remitter. 

— ^IIL  Bj  suit  in  ooort ;  courts  ci  record  and  not  of  record ;  attoniejs ; 
connso* 

MumciPAL  law  was  defined,  at  the  oateet  of  these  oomineiitaiies,  to 
be,  "SL  role  of  ciTil  conduct  oommanding  what  ia  rights  and  pro- 
'^  hibiting  what  ia  wioog."  From  henee  it  follows  that  the  primary 
objects  of  the  law  are  the  establishment  of  rights,  and  the  piohibi- 
tioQ  of  wmnga^  which  gare  rise  to  a  divisioa  of  oar  subject  under 
two  geneml  heads;  under  the  former  of  which,  and  in  the  second 
part  of  this  treatise,  fell  a  considerataoQ  of  the  rights  that  were  esta-- 
blished,  and  under  the  latter  are  now  to  be  defined  the  unrangg  that 
are  forbidden  and  redressed  by  the  laws  of  England. 

These  wrongs  are  divisible  into  two  sorts ;  private  wrwigs  and 
yubUc  wrongs.  The  former  axe  an  infringement  of  the  private  or 
dvil  rights  belonging  to  indiyidnals,  considered  as  individuals ;  and 
are  thereupon  frequently  termed  eivU  injuries:  the  latter  are  a 
vidation  of  public  rights  and  duties,  which  affect  the  whole  com- 
munity; and  are  distinguished  by  the  harsher  appellation  of  crimes 
and  miidemeancrs.  To  a  consideration  of  the  first  of  these  species- 
of  wrongs  our  attention  is  now  to  be  directed* 

The  more  eflfectually  to  accomplish  the  redress  of  private  injuries, 
courts  of  justice  are  instituted  in  every  civilized  society,  in  onler  to 
protect  the  weak  from  the  insults  of  the  stronger,  1^  expounding 
and  enforcing  those  laws,  by  which  rights  are  defined  and  wrongs 
prohibited.    Thia  remedy  is  therefore  prrneipaHy  to  be  sought  b^ 
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application  to  these  courts  of  jastioe ;  that  is,  by  civil  snit  or  action. 
For  which  reason  our  chief  employment  now  will  be  to  consider  the 
redress  of  private  wrongs,  by  tuit  or  action  in  courts.  But  as  there 
are  certain  injuries  of  such  a  nature,  that  some  of  them  furnish  and 
others  require  a  more  speedy  remedy  than  can  be  had  in  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  justice,  there  is  allowed  in  those  cases  an  extrajudicial 
kind  of  remedy ;  of  which  I  shall  first  treat :  and  to  that  end,  shall 
distribute  the  redress  of  private  wrongs  into  three  several  species : 
first)  that  which  is  obtained  by  the  mere  act  of  the  parties  them- 
selves :  secondly,  that  which  is  effected  by  the  mere  act  and  opera- 
tion of  law;  and,  thirdly,  that  which  arises  from  guit  or  action  in 
courts,  which  consists  in  a  conjunction  of  the  other  two^  the  act  of 
the  parties  co-operating  with  the  act  of  law. 

Firstly.  Of  that  redress  which  is  obtained  by  the  mere  act  of  the 
parties. 

This  is  of  two  sorts ;  viz.,  first,  that  which  arises  from  the  act  of 
the  injured  party  only ;  and,  secondly,  that  which  arises  from  the 
joint  act  of  all  the  parties  together. 

Of  the  first  sort  is, 

L  The  defence  of  one's  self,  or  the  mutual  and  reciprocal  defence 
of  such  as  stand  in  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  master  and  servant.  In  these  cases,  if  the  party  himself,  or 
any  of  these  his  relations,  be  forcibly  attacked  in  his  person  or  pro- 
perty, it  is  lawful  for  him  to  repel  force  by  force ;  and  the  breach  of 
the  peace,  which  happens,  is  chargeable  upon  him  only  who  b^an 
the  affray.  For  the  law,  in  this  case,  makes  it  lawful  in  him  to  do 
himself  that  immediate  justice,  to  which  he  is  prompted  by  nature^ 
and  which  no  prudential  motives  are  strong  enough  to  restrain.  Bnt 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  resistance  does  not  exceed  the  bounds  of 
mere  defence  and  prevention ;  for  then  the  defender  would  himself 
become  an  aggressor. 

II.  Recaption  or  r^isal  is  another  species  of  remedy  by  the  mere 
act  of  the  party  injured.  This  happens  when  any  one  has  deprived 
another  of  his  property  in  goods  or  chattels  personal,  or  wrongfully 
detains  one's  wife,  child,  or  servant :  in  which  case  the  owner  of  the 
goods,  and  the  husband,  parent,  or  master,  may  lawfully  claim  and 
retake  them,  wherever  he  happens  to  find  them ;  so  it  be  not  in  a 
riotous  manner,  or  attended  with  a  breach  of  the  peace.  I(  for 
instance,  my  horse  is  taken  away,  and  I  find  him  in  a  commoiiy  a 
fair,  or  a  public  inn,  I  may  lawfully  seize  him  to  my  own  use ;  bat 
I  cannot  justify  breaking  open  a  private  stable,  or  entering  on  the 
grounds  of  a  third  person,  to  take  him,  except  he  be  felonioiuly 
stolen;  but  must  have  recourse  to  an  action  at  lawt 
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III.  As  recaption  is  a  remedy  given  to  the  party  himself,  for  an 
injury  to  his  personal  property,  so,  thirdly,  a  remedy  of  the  same 
kind  for  injuries  to  real  property,  is  by  entry  on  lands  and  tene- 
ments, when  another  person  without  any  right  has  taken  possession 
thereof  In  this  case  the  party  entitled  may  make  a  formal  entry 
thereon,  declaring  that  thereby  he  takes  possession.  Should  he  iit 
possession  resists  such  entry,  he  is  entitled  to  do  so ;  and  in  that 
event,  it  is  attended  with  no  eflTect  whatever.  But  if  the  person  in 
possession  acknowledges  the  right  of  the  person  Trm-king  the  entry 
for  instance,  by  admitting  himself  to  be  his  tenant  in  the  premises 
entered  upon,  the  possession  of  the  tenant  becomes  at  once  the 
possession  of  the  landlord;  and  such  an  entry  gives  the  rightful 
owner  seisin,  puts  into  immediate  possession  him  that  hath  right  of 
entry  on  the  estate,  and  thereby  makes  him  complete  owner  of  the 
property.  This  remedy  must  be  pursued  in  a  peaceable  manner, 
and  put  with  force ;  for  if  one  turns  or  keeps  another  out  of  pos- 
BessioQ  forcibly,  this  is  an  injury  both  of  a  civil  and  criminal 
nature.  The  civil  is  remedied  by  immediate  restitution,  which  puts 
the  ancient  possessor  in  statu  quo;  the  criminal  injury,  or  public 
vrrong,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  is  punished  by  fine.  For  by  statute 
8  Henry  Yl.  c.  9,  upon  complaint  made  to  any  justice  of  the  peace, 
of  a  fordble  entry,  or  a  forcible  detainer  after  a  peaceable  entry,  he 
idiall  try  the  truth  of  the  complaint,  and,  upon  force  found,  shall 
restore  the  possession  to  the  party  so  put  out.'' 

IV.  A  fourth  species  of  remedy  by  the  mere  act  of  the  party 
injured,  is  the  ahatementy  or  removal  of  nuisances.  What  nuisances 
are  we  shall  more  conveniently  inquire  hereafter.  At  present  I 
shall  only  observe,  that  whatsoever  unlawfully  annoys  or  does 
damage  to  another,  is  a  nuisance,  and  may  be  abated,  that  is, 
removed  by  the  party  a^rieved,  so  as  he  commits  no  riot  in  doing 
80.  If  a  house  or  wall  is  erected  so  near  to  mine  that  it  stops  my 
ancient  light,  which  is  a  private  nuisance,  I  may  enter  my  neigh- 
bour's land,  and  peaceably  pull  it  down.  Or  if  a  new  gate  be 
erected  across  the  public  highway,  which  is  a  common  nuisance,  any 
private  individual  passing  that  way  may  remove  it.  For  injuries  of 
this  kind,  which  obstruct  or  annoy  such  things  as  are  of  daily  con- 
venience and  use,  require  an  immolate  remedy,  and  cannot  wait  for 
the  slow  progress  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice. 

y.  A  fifth  case,  in  which  the  law  allows  a  man  to  be  his  own 

•  The  CAse  of  a  tenant,  wrongfully  holding  over  after  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  and  forcibly  dispoflseaed  by  the  landloid,  ia  not  within  the  statute.  For 
if  it  were,  the  josticea  would  be  compellable  to  restore  poesesnon  to  the  tenant, 
although  under  his  previous  possession  he  could  not  have  maintained  an  action 
fli'  trespass  against  the  landloixi. 
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tiveuger  or  to  minister  redress  to  himself  is  Hakiddidniming  cattle 
or  g(wds  for  nonpajrinent  (if  rtfU,  or  other  dutieg ;  or,  distraiiiiiig  an- 
other's cattle  damage^feaaant,  that  is,  doing  damage,  or  trespassing, 
upon  his  land.  The  former  intended  for  the  benefit  of  landloids,  to 
prevent  tenants  from  secreting  or  withdrawing  their  effects  to  his 
prejudice ;  the  latter  arising  from  the  neoessily  of  the  tMng  itself 
as  it  might  otherwise  be  impossible^  at  a  fature  time,  to  ascertain 
whose  cattle  they  were  that  conmiitted  the  trespass  or  damage. 

As  the  law  of  distresses  is  a  point  of  great  nse  and  consequence,  I 
shall  consider  it  with  some  minuteness. 

1.  And,  first,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  a  distress,  diaMeiiQ, 
is  the  taking  of  a  personal  chattel  out  of  the  possesdon  of  the  wrong- 
doer  into  the  custody  of  the  party  injured,  to  procure  a  satis&ctioa 
ioT  the  wrong  oommitted,  the  most  usual  injury  for  which  a  distress 
naay  bo  taken  being  nonpayment  of  rent.  A  distress  may  also  be 
taken  where  a  man  finds  beesta  of  a  stranger  wandering  in  his 
grounds,  damage-feaaant ;  that  is,  doing  him  hurt  or  damagie,  by 
treading  down  his  grass,  or  the  like,  in  whioh  case  the  owner  of  the 
soil  may  distrain  them  till  satisfattion  be  made  him  for  the  injury 
he  has  thereby  sustained.  And  for  seyeral  rates  or  duties  given  and 
penalties  inflicted  by  special  acts  (^  parliament  for  assessments  made 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  for  paroahial  or  district  works  of  a  pub- 
lic nature,  remedy  by  distress  and  sale  is  giren;  §or  the  partknilan 
of  which  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  statutes  themselves. 

2.  As  to  the  things  which  may  be  distrained,  or  taken  in  distress, 
we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  gecieral  rule,  that  all  chattels  pensonal  are 
liable  to  be  distrained,  unless  partieularly  exempted.  It  will  be 
easier,  therefore,  to  recount  those  things  which  are  so  protected,  with. 
the  reason  of  their  particular  exemptions.  And,  1.  As  everything 
which  is  distrained  is  presumed  to  be  the  jMroperty  of  the  wroiig- 
doer,  it  will  follow  that  such  things  wherein  no  man  caa  have  a 
valuable  property,  as  dogs,  cats,  rabbite^  and  all  animals/dra  naturoe^ 
cannot  be  distrained.  2.  Whatever  is  in  the  personal  use  or  ooco- 
patlon  of  any  man,  is  for  the  time  privileged  and  protected  &om  any 
distress ;  as  an  axe  with  which  a  man  ia  cutting  wood^  or  a  boese 
while  a  man  is  riding  him.  3.  Valuable  thii^  in  the  way  ai  tnde 
shall  not  be  liable  to  distress  As  a  horse  standing  in  a  smith's 
shop  to  be  shoed,  or  in  a  common  inn ;  or  cloth  at  a  tailor's  house ; 
or  com  sent  to  a  mill  or  a  market ;  or  goods  intrusted  to  a  carrier, 
auctioneer,  or  commission  agent :  all  these  being  privileged  for  the 
benefit  of  trade,  But^  generally  speaking,  whatever  goods  and  chat- 
tels the  landlord  finds  upon  the  premises,  whether  they  in  fact 
belong  to  the  tenant  or  a  stranger,  are  distrainable  by  him  for  rent ; 
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for  otfaerwiie  a  door  would  be  open  to  iafinite  firaiids  apon  the  land- 
lord ;  and  the  stranger  hae  hU  ^emedj  over  by  action  egauiet  the 
tenantv  if  by  the  tenant's  default  the  chattels  are  distrainedy  so  that 
he  cannot  render  them  when  called  upon. 

With  regard  to  a  stranger's  beasts  fonnd  on  the  tenant's  land^ 
some  distinctions  are  taken.  If  put  in  by  consent  of  the  owner, 
they  are  distnunable  immediately  afterwards :  but  if  they  were  on 
their  way  to  a  iair  or  market^  and  had  been  put  in  only  to  graze  for 
a  nighty  they  would  be  privileged.  M,  again,  a  stranger's  cattie 
break  the  fences,  and  come  on  the  Und,  they  are  distrainable  imme- 
diately as  a  punishment  to  the  owner  for  the  wrong  committed 
throng  his  negligenoe.  But  if  the  lands  were  not  sufficiently 
fenced,  the  landlord  cannot  distrain,  till  they  have  been  levant  and 
amehanif  levantes  et  cubante$,  <m  the  land,  which  is  held  to  be  one 
night  at  leasts  as  the  owner  may  then  hare  notice  whither  his  cattle 
have  strayed,  and  it  is  his  own  negligence  not  to  remove  them. 
4.  There  are  also  other  things  privileged  by  the  common  law ;  as  a 
man^s  tools  and  utensils  of  his  trade,  the  axe  of  a  carpenter,  the 
books  of  a  scholar,  and  the  like :  which  are  said  to  be  privileged  for 
the  sake  of  the  public,  because  the  taking  them  away  would  disable 
the  owner  from  serving  the  commonwealth  in  his  station.  But  even 
these  may  be  distrained,  if  they  are  not  in  actual  use,  and  there  is 
not  otherwise  sufficient  property  on  the  premises  to  satisfy  the 
demand  of  the  landlord.  So,  beasts  of  the  plough,  averia  earuece, 
and  sheep  are  privileged  from  distress  at  common  law ;  unless  there 
IS  no  other  sufficient  subject  of  distress  on  the  premises ;  while  dead 
goods,  or  other  sort  of  blurts,  which  Bracton  caUs  catatta  ctiota,  may 
be  distrained.  But  as  beasts  of  the  plough  may  be  taken  in  execu- 
tion for  debt,  so  they  may  be  for  distresses  by  statute,  which  par- 
take of  the  natme  of  execntjons.  6.  NotMng  shall  be  distrained  for 
i«iit^  which  nay  not  ba  imdered  agam  in  as  good  plight  as  when  it 
was  distrained:  for  which  vsason,  milk,  fmil^  and  the  like,  cannot 
be  distrained,  a  distress  at  oomnkm  law  being  only  in  the  nature  of 
ft  pledge^  to  be  leetored  when  the  debt  is  paid.  So,  anciently,  sheaves 
of  com  eoold  not  be  distawned,  but  a  cart  loaded  with  com  might, 
as  that  coald  be  aaf<dy  restofed.  But  now  by  statute,  com  in  sheaves, 
or  loose  in  the  straw,  or  hay  in  bams  or  ricks,  or  otherwise,  may  be 
dislx^ned,  as  well  as  other  chattels.  6.  Things  fixed  to  the  freehold 
may  not  be  distrained ;  ae  windows,  doors»  and  ohimiMy'^neces :  for 
th^  Mvour  of  the  real^.  For  this  reason  also  cx>ra  growing  could 
not  be  distrained;  till  a  statute  of  Ctooige  IL  empowered  hmdlords 
to  distcain  eofn,  gnuSy  or  other  piodnots  of  the  earth,  and  to  cut  and 
|^tli»  them  when  ripe.  7.  Lastly,  things  m  eustodid  legis,  as  a 
distress  tsken  4kaaajfs^ea$asUf  or  goods  taken  in  execution,  cannot» 
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thoagh  remaming  on  the  premifles,  be  distramed ;  they  are  already 
in  the  custody  of  the  law. 

8.  Distresses  were  formerly  looked  upon  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
mere  pledge  or  security  for  payment  of  rent,  or  satisfaction  for 
damage  done.  And  so  the  law  still  continues  with  regard  to  dis- 
tresses of  beasts  taken  damage-feasantf  and  for  other  canses,  not 
altered  by  act  of  parliament.  But  distresses  for  rent-arrear  being 
found  the  most  effectual  method  of  compelling  payment,  many  laws 
have  been  made,  which  have  much  altered  the  common  law,  as  laid 
down  in  our  ancient  writers. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  all  distresses  must  be  made  by  day,  unless 
in  the  case  of  damage-/ea8ant ;  an  exception  being  there  allowed, 
lest  the  beasts  should  escape  before  they  are  taken ;  and  when  a 
person  intends  to  make  a  distress^  he  must,  by  himself  or  his  bailiff, 
enter  on  the  premises,  and  there  distrain  the  goods  he  finds,  and 
which  are  not  privileged,  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  tenant,  and 
stating  what  are  the  goods  distrained.  The  landlord  may  not  break 
open  a  house  to  make  a  distress,  for  that  is  s  breach  of  the  peace; 
though  when  in  the  house,  he  may  break  open  an  inner  door.  But 
he  may,  by  the  assistance  of  the  peace-officer  of  the  parish,  break 
open  in  the  day-time  any  place,  whither  the  goods  have  been  fraudu- 
lently removed  and  locked  up  to  prevent  a  distress ;  oath  being  first 
made,  in  case  it  be  a  dwelling-house,  of  a  reasonable  ground  to  sus- 
pect that  such  goods  are  concealed  therein.  He  ought  also  to  dis- 
train for  the  whole  rent  due,  at  onee ;  and  not  for  part  at  one  time, 
and  part  at  another.  But  if  he  mistakes  the  value  of  the  things 
distrained,  and  so  takes  an  insufficient  distress,  he  may  take  a  second 
distress  to  complete  his  remedy.  And  the  distress  thus  taken  must 
be  proportioned  to  the  thing  distrained  for,  for  otherwise  he  incocs 
the  risk  of  an  action  for  taking  an  excessive  distress. 

4.  When  the  distress  is  taken,  the  things  distrained  must  in  the  first 
place  be  carried  to  some  pound,  and  there  impounded  by  the  taker. 
A  pound,  parcus,  which  signifies  any  enclosure,  is  either  ponnd- 
iwert,  that  is,  open  overhead ;  or  pound-covert,  that  is,  close.  No 
distress  of  cattle  can  be  driven  out  of  the  hundred  where  it  is  taken, 
unless  to  a  pound-overt  within  the  same  shire,  and  within  three 
miles  of  the  place  where  it  was  taken.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tenants,  that  they  may  know  where  to  find  and  replevy  the  distress ; 
which  the  taker  must  provide  with  sufficient  food,  the  value  being 
recoverable  from  the  owner,— or  sell  at  the  expiration  of  seven  days. 
And  by  statute  11  Gea  II.  c.  19,  any  person  distraining  for  rent 
may  turn  any  part  of  the  premises,  upon  which  a  distress  is  takai, 
into  a  pound,  pro  hoc  viee,  for  securing  of  such  distress ;  which  is 
also  for  the  advantage  of  tenants,  as  a  distress  of  household  goods, 
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which  are  liable  to  Be  stolen  or  damaged  bj  weather,  ought  to  be 
impounded  in  a  pound-covert,  else  the  distrainor  must  answer  for 
the  consequences. 

5.  When  impotmded,  the  goods  were  formerly  only  in  the  nature 
of  a  pledge  or  security  to  compel  the  performance  of  satisfaction,  the 
distrainor  not  being  at  liberty  to  work  or  use  a  distrained  beast. 
And  thus  the  law  still  continues  with  regard  to  beasts  taken 
damage-feasant,  and  distresses  for  suit  or  services;  which  must 
remain  impounded,  till  the  owner  makes  satisfaction,  or  contests 
the  right  of  distraining  by  replevying  the  chattels.  To  repUm/ 
replegiare^  that  is,  to  take  back  the  pledge,  is,  when  a  person  dis- 
trained upon  has  the  distress  returned  into  his  own  possession,  upon 
giving  good  security  to  try  the  right  of  taking  it  in  a  suit  of  law ; 
and,  if  that  be  determined  against  him,  to  return  the  cattle  or  goodtf 
onoe  more  into  the  hands  of  the  distrainor.  This  is  called  a  replevin ; 
and  it  answers  the  same  end  to  the  distrainor  as  the  distress  itself, 
since  the  party  replevying  gives  security  to  return  the  distress,  if 
the  right  be  determined  against  him. 

6.  This  kind  of  distress,  though  it  puts  the  owner  to  inconvenience, 
and  is  therefore  a  punishment  to  him,  yet,  if  he  continues  obstinate, 
and  will  make  no  satisfaction  or  payment,  is  no  remedy  at  all  to  the 
distrainor.  But  for  a  debt  due  to  the  crown,  the  distress  was  always 
saleable  at  common  law.  And  so,  in  the  several  statute-distresses 
before  referred  to^  the  power  of  sale  is  likewise  usually  given  to 
effectuate  and  complete  the  remedy.  And  in  all  cases  of  distress 
for  rent,  if  the  tenant  or  owner  do  not,  within  five  days  after  the 
distress  is  taken,  replevy  the  same  with  sufficient  security,  the  dis« 
tiainor  may  cause  the  same  to  be  appraised,  and  sell  the  same 
towards  satis&ction  of  the  rent  and  charges ;  rendering  the  overplus, 
if  any,  to  the  owner  hiqiself.  And  by  this  means  a  full  satisfaction 
may  now  be  had  for  rent  in  arrear  by  the  mere  act  of  the  party 
himself;  viz.,  by  distress,  the  remedy  given  at  common  law;  and 
sale  consequent  thereon,  which  is  added  by  act  of  parliament. 

yi.  The  seizing  of  heriots,  when  due  on  the  death  of  a  tenant,  is 
also  another  species  of  self-remedy ;  not  much  unlike  that  of  taking 
cattle  or  goods  in  distress.  But  the  enfranchisement  of  copyholds  will 
in  course  of  time  render  this  often  oppressive  proceeding  unknown. 

I  shall  now  briefly  mention  such  remedies  as  arise  from  the  joint 
ad  (^aU  the  parties  together.  And  these  are  only  two,  cucord  and 
arbitraii<m» 

I.  Accord  is  a  satisfaction  agreed  upon  between  the  party  injuring 
and  the  party  injured;  which,  when  performed,  is  a  bar  of  all  actions 
upon  this  account    As  if  a  man  contract  to  build  a  hou^e  or  deliver^ 
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A  horae,  and  fail  in  it ;  this  ia  an  ii^ury  for  whidk  tho  Bnfferer  may 
have  his  remedy  hy  action ;  but  if  the  injured  party  accepts  a  sam 
of  money,  or  other  thing,  as  a  satisfaction,  this  is  a  redress  of  tbat 
injury,  and  entirely  takes  away  the  action, 

IL  Arbitration  is  where  the  parties,  injuring  and  injured,  submit 
all  matters  in  disputs  to  the  judgment  of  two  or  more  arhitnUon, 
who  are  to  decide  the  controversy ;  and  if  they  do  not  agree,  it  is 
usual  to  add,  that  another  person  be  called  in  as  umpire,  imperator 
ur  impaTf  to  whose  sole  judgment  it  is  then  referred :  or  frequently 
there  is  only  one  arbitrator  originally  i^;)pointed«  This  decision,  in 
any  of  these  case^  is  called  an  award.  And  thereby  the  question  is 
as  fully  determined,  and  the  right  claimed  transferred  or  settled,  as 
it  could  have  been  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties  or  the  judgment 
of  a  court  of  justice. 

Beocndly^  Of  that  redress  which  is  effected  by  the  mere  operation 
of  law.    Of  this  there  are  two  instances  only :  retainer  and  remitter, 

I.  If  a  person  indebted  to  another  makes  his  creditor  his  executor, 
or  if  su^  creditor  obtains  letters  oi  administration  to  his  debtor ;  in 
either  case  the  law  allows  him  to  retain  so  much  as  will  pay  him* 
self.  For  the  executor  cannot,  without  an  apparent  absurdity,  com- 
menee  a  suit  against  himself  as  representative  of  the  deceased,  to 
recover  that  which  is  due  to  him  in  his  own  private  capacity ;  but^ 
having  the  whole  personal  estate  in  his  hands,  so  much  as  is  sufficient 
to  answer  his  own  demand  is,  by  operation  of  law,  applied  to  that 
particular  purpose.  But  the  executor  shall  not  retain  his  own  debt, 
in  prejudice  to  those  of  a  higher  degree ;  for  the  law  only  puta  him 
in  the  saime  situation,  as  if  he  had  sued  himself  as  executor,  and 
recovered  his  debt  And  an  executor  of  his  own  wrong  is  in  no  case 
permitted  to  retain. 

II.  Bemitter  is  where  he  who  has  the  true  property  or  jus 
proprietatis  in  lands,  but  is  out  of  possession  thereof  and  cannot 
recover  possession  without  an  action^  has  the  freehold  cast  upon 
him  by  some  subsequent,  and  of  course  defective  title ;  in  this  case 
he  is  remitted,  or  sent  back  by  operation  of  law,  to  hia  ancient  and 
more  certain  title.  The  reason  given  by  Littleton,  why  this  remedy, 
which  operates  ailratly,  and  by  the  mere  act  of  law,  was  allowed,  is 
somewhat  similar  to  tiiat  given  in  the  preceding  article;  because 
otherwise  he  who  has  right  would  be  deprived  of  all  remedy.  For 
as  he  himself  is  the  person  in  possession  of  the  freehold,  there  is  no 
other  person  against  whom  he  can  bring  an  action,  to  establish  his 
prior  right.  And  for  this  cause  the  law  adjudges  him  in  by  rfr- 
fnitter ;  that  is,  in  such  plight  as  if  he  had  lawfully  recovered  the 
Sfime  hind  by  suit. 
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Thirdly.    Of  the  redr««8  of  injuried  by  mU  in  court. 

Herein  the  act  of  the  parties  and  the  act  of  law  co-operate ;  the 
act  of  the  parties  being  necessary  to  set  the  law  in  motion^  and  the 
process  of  the  law  being,  in  general,  the  only  instrument  by  which 
the  parties  are  enabled  to  procure  a  certain  and  adequate  redress. 

And  here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  obserye,  that  although  in  the 
several  cases  of  redress  by  the  act  of  the  parties  already  mentioned, 
the  law  allows  an  extra-judicial  remedy,  yet  that  does  not  exclude 
the  ordinary  course  of  justice.  Though  I  may  defend  myself  from 
external  violence,  I  yet  am  entitled  to  recover  damages  for  the 
assault ;  though  I  may  retake  my  goods,  if  I  have  a  fair  and  peace- 
able opportunity,  this  power  of  recaption  does  not  debar  me  from 
my  action :  I  may  either  abate  a  nuisance  by  my  own  authority,  or 
call  upon  the  law  to  do  it  for  me.  And  with  regard  to  accords  and 
arbitrations,  these  being  merely  an  agreement  or  compromise,  most 
indisputably  suppose  a  previous  right  of  obtaining  redress  some 
other  way;  which  is  given  up  by  such  agreement.  But  as  to 
remedies  by  the  mere  operation  of  law,  those  are  indeed  given, 
because  no  remedy  can  be  administered  by  suit  or  action. 

In  all  other  cases  it  is  a  general  and  indisputable  rule,  that  where 
there  is  a  legal  right  there  is  also  a  legal  remedy,  by  suit  or  action 
at  law,  whenever  that  right  is  invaded.  And  in  treating  of  these 
remedies  by  suit  in  court,  I  shall  pursue  the  following  method : 
Jirttf  I  shall  consider  the  nature  and  several  species  of  courts  of 
justice ;  and,  secondly,  I  shall  point  out  in  which  of  these  courts,  and 
in  what  manner,  the  proper  remedy  may  be  had  for  any  private 
injury ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  injuries  are  oogniiiable,  and  how 
redressed,  in  each  respective  species  of  courts. 

First,  then,  of  courts  of  justice. 

A  court  is  defined  to  be  a  place  wherein  justice  is  judicially 
administered.  And,  as  the  sole  executive  power  of  the  laws  is 
Vested  in  the  sovereign,  it  follows  that  all  courts  of  justice,  the 
medium  by  which  the  sovereign  administers  the  laws,  are  derived 
from  the  crown.  For,  whether  created  by  act  of  parliament,  or 
letters  patent,  or  subsisting  by  prescription,  the  consent  of  the  crown 
in  the  two  former  is  expressly,  and  in  the  latter  impliedly,  given. 
In  all  these  courts  the  sovereign  is  supposed  to  be  always  present; 
but  as  that  is  in  fact  impossible,  the  crown  is  there  represented 
by  the  judges^  whose  power  is  only  an  emanation  of  the  royal  pre* 
rogative. 

For  the  more  speedy,  universal,  and  impartial  administration  of 
justice  between  subject  and  subject^  the  law  has  appointed  a  pro* 
digious  variety  of  courts,  some  with  a  more  limited,  others  with  a 
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more  extensive  jurisdiotion.  These  will  "be  taken  notice  of  in  their 
respective  places :  and  I  shall  therefore  here  only  mention  one  dis- 
tinction, that  rons  throughout  them  all ;  viz^  that  some  of  them  ar$ 
courts  of  recardf  others  not  of  record, 

A  court  of  record  is  defined  ta  be  that  where  the  acts  and  judicial 
proceedings  are  enrolled  or  recorded :  which  rolls  are  called  the 
records  of  the  court,  and  are  of  such  high  authority,  that  their  truth 
is  not  to  be  caUed  in  question.  Nothing  can  be  averred  against  a 
record,  nor  shall  any  plea,  or  even  proof,  be  admitted  to  the  contrary. 
And  if  the  existence  of  a  record  be  denied,  it  shall  be  tried  by 
nothing  but  itself:  that  is,  upon  bare  inspection  whether  there  be 
any  such  record  or  no ;  else  there  will  be  no  end  of  disputes.  All 
courts  of  record  also  are  the  courts  of  the  sovereign,  in  right  of  the 
crown  and  roya)  dignity,  and  no  other  court  has  authority  to  fine  or 
impriscm,  unless  it  be  expressly  conferred  by  the  legislature. 

A  court  not  of  record  is  defined  to  be  the  court  of  a  private  man ; 
whom  the  law  will  not  intrust  with  any  discretionary  power  over 
the  fortune  or  liberty  of  his.  fellow-subjects.  Such  are  the  courts- 
baron  incident  to  every  manor,  and  such  other  inferior  jurisdictions : 
where  the  proceedings  are  not  enrolled  or  recorded;  but  as  well 
their  existence  as  their  truth  shall  be  tried  and  determined  by  a 
jury.  But  this  definition  is  to  be  understood  as  applicable  to  courts 
not  of  record  existing  at  the  common  law ;  for  the  court  of  Chancery 
in  Equity,  and  the  Spiritual  Courts  among  others,  are  courts  not  of 
record;  while  the  new  county  courts  and  courts  of  bankruptcy, 
which  are  inferior  courts^  are  expressly  constituted  courts  of  record. 

In  every  court  there  must  be  at  least  three  constituent  parts^ 
the  actor,  reus,  and  judex  i  the  actovy  or  plaintiff,  who  complains  of  an 
injury  done ;  the  reus,  or  defendant,  who  is  called  upon  to  make 
satisfaction  for  it ;  and  the  jvdex,  or  judicial  power»  which  is  to 
examine  the  truth  of  the  &ict,  to  determine  the  law  arising  upon 
that  fact,  and,  if  any  injury  appears  to  have  been  done,  to  ascer- 
tion,  and  by  its  officers  to  apply  the  remedy^  It  is  also  usual  in 
the  superior  courts  to  have  attorneys,  and  advocates  or  counsel,  as 
assistants. 

An  attorney  at  law  answers  to  the  procurator,  or  proctor,  of  the 
civilians  and  canonists.  And  he  is  one  who  is  put  in  the  place  or 
turn  of  another,  to  manage  his  matters  of  law.  Formerly  every 
auitor  was  obl^ed  to  appear  in  person,  unless  by  special  license 
under  letters  patent  This  is  still  the  law  in  criminal  cases.  But, 
it  is  now  permitted  in  general^  by  divers  statutes,  whereof  the  first 
is  Westm.  2,  o.  1(\  that  attorneys  may  be  made  to  prosecute  or  defend 
fuiy  action  in  the  absence  of  the  parties.    The  attorneys  are  now 
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admitted  to  the  ezecation  of  their  office  by  the  superior  tionrts ;  and 
are  in  all  points  officers  of  the  courts  in  which  they  are  admitted. 
They  are  privileged,  on  account  of  their  attendance  there,  from 
serving  on  juries,  and  fi:om  being  arrested  on  civil  process,  eundo 
morando  et  redetmdo ;  and  they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  peculiarly 
subject  to  the  censure  and  animadversion  of  the  judges  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  professional  duties. 

Of  advocates,  or,  as  we  generally  call  them,  counsel,  there  are 
two  species  or  degrees :  barristers,  and  Serjeants.  The  former  are 
admitted,  after  three  years'  standing,  in  the  inns  of  court ;  and  are, 
in  our  old  books,  styled  apprentices,  apprenticii  ad  legem,  having 
been  at  that  time  looked  upon  as  merely  learners,  and  not  qualified 
to  execute  the  office  of  an  advocate  till  they  were  of  considerable 
standing.  A  barrister  of  seven  years'  standing  may  be  called  to  the 
degree  of  Serjeant,  a  separate  body  at  the  bar,  bound  by  a  solemn  oath 
to  do  their  duty  to  their  clients :  and  into  which  order  the  judges  of 
the  courts  of  Westminster  are  always  admitted  before  they  are 
advanced  to  the  bench.  From  both  these  degrees  some  are  selected 
to  be  her  majesty's  counsel  learned  in  the  law :  the  two  principal  of 
wlEran  are  called  her  attorney  and  solicitor  general.  They  must  not 
be  employed  in  any  cause  against  the  crown  without  special  license, 
which,  however,  is  never  refused.  Together  with  the  Serjeants,  they 
sit  within  the  bar  of  the  respective  courts.  All  of  them  may  tako 
upon  them  the  protection  and  defence  of  any  suitors,  whether 
plaintiff  or  defendant ;  who  are  therefore  called  their  clienis,  like  the 
dependents  upon  the  ancient  Roman  orators.  Those  indeed  practised 
gratia,  for  honour  merely,  or  at  most  for  the  sake  of  gaining  influ- 
ence :  and  with  us  a  counsel  can  maintain  no  action  for  his  fees ; 
which  are  given,  not  as  looatio  vel  conduetio,  but  as  quiddam  honora' 
rium;  not  as  a  salary  or  hire,  but  as  a  mere  gratuity,  which  a 
counsellor  cannot  demand  without  doing  wrong  to  his  reputation. 
And,  in  order  to  encourage  due  freedom  of  speech  in  the  lawful  de- 
fence of  their  clients,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  check  to  the 
unseemly  licentiousness  of  prostitute  and  illiberal  men,  a  few  of 
whom  may  sometimes  insinuate  themselves  even  into  the  most 
honourable  profession,  it  has  been  held  that  ^  counsel  is  not 
answerable  for  any  matter  by  him  spoken,  relative  to  the  cause  in 
hand,  and  suggested  in  his  client's  instructions ;  although  it  should 
teflect  upon  the  reputati<xi  of  another,  and  even  prove  absolutely 
groundless :  but  if  he  mentions  an  untruth  of  his  own  invention,  or 
even  upon  instructions  if  it  be  impertinent  to  the  cause  in  hand,  he 
is  then  liable  to  an  action  from  the  party  injured. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

OP  THB  FCBUO  G0C7BTS  OP  COMMON  LAW  AlTD  ^VITT. 

L  Court  of  Piepoudre — ^11.  Court  Baron — ^III.  Hundred  Court — ^IV.  Shiremote 
— ^y.  New  County  Court— VL  Conimoa  Fleas'— VII.  Quee&'s  Bench — 
YIII.  Exchequer— IX.  Exchequer  Ciiambci«—X.  Ghaaoeiy-— XL  Rolb— 
Xn.  Vioe^Shanoeflor's  Courts— XIIL  Court  of  Appeal  in  Ghanoery^ 
XIV.  Boose  of  Loitl»-^V.  Courts  o£Ifin  JPrim. 

We  are  next  to  consider  the  several  species  and  distinctions  of  courts 
of  justice,  which  are  acknowledged  and  used  in  this  kingdom.  And 
these  are,  either  such  as  are  of  public  and  general  jurisdiction 
throughout  the  whole  realm ;  or  such  as  are  only  of  a  private  or 
special  jurisdiction  in  some  particular  parts  of  it.  And,  first,  of  such 
public  courts  as  are  courts  of  common  law  and  equity. 

The  policy  of  our  ancient  constitatioii,  as  established  by  the  great 
Alfred,  was  to  bring  justice  home  to  every  man'is  door,  by  oonstitnt- 
ing  as  many  courts  as  there  were  manon  in  the  kingdom ;  wherein 
injuries  were  redressed  in  an  ezpeditioas  manner,  by  the  suffrage  of 
neighbours  and  friends.  These  little  ooarts,  however,  commtinioated 
'with  others  of  a  larger  jurisdiction,  and  those  with  others  of  a  still 
greater  power ;  ascending  gradually  from  the  lowest  to  the  supreme 
courts,  which  were  constituted  to  correct  the  erron  of  the  inferior 
ones,  and  to  determine  such  causes  as  by  reason  of  their  weight  and 
difficulty  demanded  a  more  solemn  discussion.  These  inferior  courts 
vtill  ccmtinue  in  oar  legal  constitution;  but  as  the  superior  courts 
obtained,  at  a  very  early  period  in  our  history,  a  concurrent  otiginid 
jurisdiction  with  them,  these  petty  tribunals  soon  fell  into  decay, 
and  have  now  &llen  almost  into  oblivion. 

I.  The  lowest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  expeditious  court 
of  justice  known  to  the  law  of  England,  is  the  court  of  piepoudre  ;* 
so  called  from  the  dusty  feet  of  the  suitors ;  or,  accordii^  to  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  be(^use  justice  is  there  done  as  speedily  as  dust  can 
fall  from  the  foot.    It  is  now  entirely  obsolete. 

II.  The  cowrt-haron  is  a  court  incident  to  every  manor  in  the 
kingdom ;  it  is  usually  holden  by  the  steward,  and  is  of  two  natures; 
the  one  a  cudomary.  courtj  appertaining  entirely  to  the  oopybolden^ 
in  which  their  estates  are  transferred  by  surrender  and  admittance  ; 
the  other,  a  court  of  common  law,  held  before  the  tenants  who  owe 

*  Knight's  *<  Once  upon  a  Time,"  c.  **  Items  of  the  Obsolete :"  London,  1857. 
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•ervioe  to  tfad  inaxKMr,'the  steward  being  xsiher  iiie  registrar  than 
the  judge.  Its  most  important  business  was  to  detennine,  by  writ 
of  right,  all  controversies  relating  to  the  right  of  lands  within  the 
manor;  but  this  writ  having  been  abc^hed  its  jurisdictioBi  in 
this  respect  no  longer  exists.  The  oourt-banm  may  still  hold  plea 
of  any  personal  actions,  wheare  the  debt  or  damage  does  not  amount 
to  forty  shillings. 

IIL  A  hmdred-court  is  only  a  larger  court-baron,  being  held  for 
a  particular  hundred  instead  of  a  manor.  The  free  suitors  are  here 
also  the  judges,  and  the  steward  the  registrar. 

lY.  The  /SkhtfreTncfe,  or  ancient  county  court,  is  a  court  inci- 
dent to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff.  It  is  not  a  court  of  record, 
but  might,  until  its  jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the  new  county 
courts,  hold  pleas  of  debt  or  damages  under  the  value  of  forty 
shillings :  over  some  of  which  causes  these  inferior  courts  have  a 
jurisdiction  exclusive  of  the  superior  courts ;  for  in  order  to  sue  in 
•the  latter,  the  plaintiff  must  show  that  the  cause  of  aetion  amounts 
to  40s.  The  county  court  might  also  hold  plea  of  many  real  actions, 
when  these  existed.  The  freeholders  are  the  judges,  so  far  as  it  still 
exists  as  a  court,  and  the  sheriff  is  the  ministerial  officer.  For  this 
reason  all  acts  of  parliament  were  wont  to  be  there  published  by  the 
sheriff;  aU  outlawries  of  abscondii^  offenders  are  there  proclaimed; 
and  all  popular  elections  which  the  freeholders  are  to  make,  as  of 
coroners  and  knights  of  the  shire,  must  be  made  in  jpHeno  eomitatu. 

'  These  courts  having,  however,  fallen  into  disuse,  their  place  has 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  suppUed  by  the— 

'New  County  Courts,  which  were  established  by  the  statute  9  &  10 
Vict.  c.  95,  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  a  great  variety  of  inferior 
tribunals,  which  were  called  Courts  of  Requests,  or  Courts  of  Con- 
science, and  were  intended  solely  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts. 
The  first  was  established  in  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  and 
gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  divers  trading  towns  and  other  dis- 
tricts afterwards  obtained  acts  of  parliament  for  establishing  in  them 
courts  upon  nearly  the  same  plan  as  that  in  London.  This  clearly 
proved  that  the  nation  was  sensible  of  the  great  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  disuse  of  their  ancient  courts ;  wherein  causes  of 
small  value  were  always  decided  with  very  little  trouble  and  ex- 
pense to  the  parties.  But  no  general  establishment  of  local  tribunals 
took  place  till  the  new  county  courts  were  called  into  existence 
in  1847 ;  when  upwards  of  one  hundred  courts  of  requests  were 
abolished.  This  revival  of  the  ancient  Saxon  system  was  effected 
by  transferring  the  jurisdiction  of  the  old  schyremote  to  the  new 
county  courts  ;  and  at  the  same  time  enabling  the  latter  to  entertain 
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all  oidiiiary  actions  where  the  pbintifTs  claim  did  not  exceed  20L 
The  success  which  attended  this  experiment  has  been  so  great  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  has  been  repeatedly  extended,  and 
their  procedure  at  the  same  time  gradually  improved.  They  may 
now  entertain  suits  for  the  recovery  of  all  debts  and  demands,  where 
the  sum  sued  for  does  not  exceed  60^ ;  but  have  no  jurisdiction  as 
yet  where  title  comes  in  question.  And  their  method  of  proceed* 
ing  partakes  of  the  simplicity  which  distinguished  the  ancient 
schyremote.  A  suit  is  begun  by  the  entry  of  a  plaint^  setting  out 
the  nature  of  the  plaintiffs  claim ;  upon  which  a  summons  is  issued, 
and  served  on  the  defendant ;  who  is  thereby  required  to  defend  at 
the  court  to  which  he  is  sununoned,  or  otherwise  judgment  may  be 
given  against  him.  If  defence  is  made,  the  matter  in  dispute  is,  on 
the  triid,  inquired  into,  and  disposed  of  summarily  by  the  judge; 
who  decides  all  questions,  as  well  of  fact  as  of  law ;  unless  one  of  the 
parties  has  demanded  a  jury,  the  appropriate  tribunal  to  determine 
questions  of  fact.  The  costs  of  the  suit  are  entirely  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court ;  and  the  judgment  is  enforced,  if  necessary,  by  execu- 
tion against  the  goods  of  the  unsuccessful  party.  But  as  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  this  does  not  always  afford  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  fruits  of  a  suit,  and  that  the  fraudulent  debtor  will  never 
fail  to  find  means  to  defeat  a  just  demand,  the  court  has  power,  if 
the  unsuccessful  party  has  no  goods  from  which  the  judgment  may 
be  satisfied,  but  has  the  means  of  paying  otherwise,  to  commit  hiTn 
to  prison  for  a  period  not  exceeding  f<»rty  days.  A  judgment  for 
more  than  201,  may  also  be  removed  into  one  of  the  superior  courts, 
and  there  enforced  by  its  ordinary  process  of  execution. 

Quite  recently  an  extensive  jurisdiction  in  certain  matters  which 
have  hitherto  been  cognizable  only  in  courts  of  equity,  has  been 
conferred  on  the  county  courts  ;  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  have 
all  the  powers  and  authorities  of  the  high  court  of  chancery.  Thus 
in  administfxition  suits,  or  for  the  execution  of  trtists,  in  suits  for 
^cific  peTformance  of  contracts,  or  foreclosure  of  mortgages,  and  in 
questions  of  partnership,  and  certain  other  cases  which  need  not 
be  detailed,  the  suitor  may  resort  to  the  county  court,  if  the  sub- 
ject matter  does  not  exceed  in  amount  or  value  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds.  The  suit  may,  Ebwever,  by  an  order  of  any  one 
of  the  vice-chancellors,  be  removed  into  and  further  prosecuted  in 
the  court  of  chancery ;  to  which  an  appeal  may  be  made  from  the 
decree  of  the  county  court  judge. 

The  procedure  on  what  may  thus  be  termed  the  equity  side  of  the 
county  court,  closely  resembles  that  provided  for  the  trial  of  com- 
mon law  actions.  The  plaintiff  files  a  plaint,  setting  forth  the  facts 
in  respect  of  which  he  claims  relief  of  some  kind ;  whereupon  the 
defendant  is  summoned  to  appear  and  answer.    He  may  then  confess 
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the  plaintiff's  right  to  the  relief  he  seeks,  or  contest  his  demand  on 
the  hearing ;  upon  which  the  relief  sought  is  either  refused,  or  a 
decretal  order  of  some  kind  made.  This  order  may  direct  inquiries, 
or  the  taking  of  accounts,  or  the  sale  of  property,  or  the  appointment 
of  a  receiver,  or  the  issue  of  an  injunction,  or  give  the  plaintiff  some 
other  redress.  Any  ministerial  duties,  such  as  the  taking  of  ac« 
counts,  then  devolve  upon  the  registrar  of  the  court,  whose  certificate 
when  approved  forms  the  foundation  of  the  final  decree.  The  judg« 
ment  of  the  court  may  be  enforced  in  the  same  way  as  the  decrees 
of  the  court  of  chancery,  by  sale  of  the  goods,  seizure  of  the  lands, 
or  attachment  of  the  person  of  the  defendant. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  those  courts  which  are  calculated  for  the 
administration  of  redress,  not  in  any  one  lordship,  hundred,  or  county 
only,  but  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  at  large.    Of  which  sort  is 

YI.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  termed  in 
law,  the  Court  of  Common  Bench. 

By  the  ancient  Saxon  constitution  there  was  only  one  superior 
court  of  justice  in  the  kingdom ;  and  that  court  had  cognizance  both 
of  civil  and  spiritual  causes,  viz.,  the  vntenagemotey  or  general  council, 
which  assembled  annually  or  oftener,  wherever  the  king  kept  his 
Christmas,  Easter,  or  Whitsuntide,  as  well  to  do  private  justice  as  to 
consult  upon  public  business.  At  the  Conquest  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  was  diverted  into  another  channel ;  and  the  Conqueror, 
fearing  danger  from  these  annual  parliaments,  contrived  also  to 
separate  their  ministerial  power,  as  judges,  from  their  deliberative,  as 
counsellors  to  the  crown.  He  therefore  established  a  constant  court 
in  his  own  hall,  thence  called  by  Bracton,  and  other  ancient  authors, 
avla  regia,  or  aula  regis.  This  court  was  composed  of  the  king's 
great  officers  of  state,  who  were  assisted  by  certain  persons  learned 
in  the  laws,  called  the  king's  justiciars  or  justices ;  and  by  the  greater 
barons  of  parliament,  all  of  whom  had  a  seat  in  the  aula  regia ;  over 
which  presided  one  special  magistrate,  called  the  chief  justiciar,  or 
capitalie  justiciarius  totius  Anglios;  who  was  also  the  principal 
minister  of  state,  the  second  man  in  the  kingdom,  and,  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  giutrdian  of  the  realm  in  the  king's  absence.  And  this 
officer  it  was,  who  principally  determined  all  the  vast  variety  of  cases 
that  arose  in  this  extensive  jurisdiction ;  and,  from  the  plenitude  of 
his  power,  grew  at  length  both  obnoxious  to  the  people  and  danger- 
ous to  the  government  which  employed  him.    * 

This  great  court  being  bound  to  follow  the  king  in  all  his  pro- 
gresses, the  trial  of  common  causes  therein  was  found  very  burden- 
some to  the  subject.  Wherefore  King  John,  who  dreaded  also  the 
power  of  the  justiciar,  very  readily  consented  to  that  article  which 
now  forms  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Magna  Charta,  and  enacts  that 
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**  commtuUa  placUa  fiMi  to^aiaiUtif  curiam  rtgit,  md  teneountwr  in 
^  aliquo  loco  certo/*  This  oertain  place  was  established  in  Weatr 
mlDster  Hall,  the  plaoe  where  the  oiuia  regia  originally  sat ;  and  there 
it  has  ever  since  continued.  And  the  court  being  thus  lendeied 
fixed  and  stationary,  the  judges  became  so  too^  and  a  chiei^  with 
other  justices  of  the  common  pleas,  was  thereupon  appointed ;  with 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  all  pleas  of  laod,  and  injmieB 
merely  civil  between  subject  and  subject  Which  critical  establish- 
ment of  this  principal  court  of  common  law,  at  that  particular  juao- 
ture  and  that  particular  place,  gave  rise  to  the  inns  of  court  in  ite 
neighbourhood ;  and,  thereby  collecting  together  the  whole  body  of 
the  common  lawyers,  enabled  the  law  itself  to  withstand  the  attacks 
of  the  canonists  and  civilians,  who  laboured  to  extirpate  and  destroy 

it. 

The  aula  regia  being  thus  stripped  of  so  considerable  a  branch  of 
its  jurisdiction,  and  the  power  of  the  chief  justiciar  beii^  also  con- 
siderably curbed  by  many  articles  in  the  great  charter,  the  anthority 
of  both  began  to  decline  apace  ttnder  the  long  and  troublesome  reign 
of  King  Henry  IIL  And  in  further  pursuance  of  this  example,  the 
other  several  offices  of  the  chief  justiciar  were  under  Edward  I.,  who 
new-modelled  the  whole  frame  of  our  judicial  polity,  subdivided  and 
broken  into  distinct  courts  of  judicature.  A  cowi  of  chivalry  was 
erected,  over  which  the  constable  and  mareschal  presided  ;*  as  did  the 
steward  of  tiie  household  over  anotiier,  constituted  to  regulate  the 
king's  domestic  servants,  oat  of  which,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
sponng  the  plae6  court,  abolished  only  a  few  years  agcf  The  hi^ 
steward,  with  the  barons  of  parliament,  Ibrmed  an  august  tribunal  for 
the  trial  of  delinquent  peers ;%  and  the  barons  reserved  to  themsel^vs, 
in  parliament,  the  right  of  reviewing  the  sentences  of  other  courts  in 
the  last  resort,  from  which  we  have  now  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  distribution  of  common  law  between  man 
and  man  was  thrown  into  so  provident  an  order,  that  the  great  judicial 
officers  were  made  to  form  a  check  upon  each  otiier;  the  Chancery 
issuing  all  original  writs,  by  Which,  until  recently,  all  actions  were 
commenced,  to  the  other  courts;  the  Common  Pleas  being  allowed 
to  determine  all  causes  between  private  subjects;  the  Exchequer 
managing  the  king^i  revenue ;  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  re- 

•  A-fter  the  sttelnder  of  Stafford  Duke  of  Buckingliain,  nnder  Henry  Vni., 
this  court  was  held  before  the  Earl  Marshal  only.  It  has  cognizance  by  atat. 
13  Rich.  IT.  c.  2t  of  contracts  and  other  matters,  teaching  deeds  of  arms  <aud 
wnr ;  bnt  has  long  been  entirely  obsolete. 

f  This  cow-t  luhd  jurisdiction  of  all  personal  actions  arising  within  twelve 
miles  of  Whitehall,  the  verge  of  the  Court  or  royal  residence,  as  it  is  called. 

X  This  court  will  be  again  mentioned  in  its  pioper  place  in  the  fourth  jpart 
of  these  commentaries. 
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tainmg  all  the  jnrisdictioQ  wliidi  was  not  tatrtcmed  out  to  other 
courts,  and  the  sole  cognizance  of  pleas  of  the  crown  or  criminal 
causes.  For  pleas  or  suits  are  regiilarl7  divided  into  two  sorts: 
pleas  of  the  crawrij  which  comprehend  all  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
wheitBin  the  soyereign,  on  behalf  of  the  public,  is  the  plaintiff;  and 
eommon  fleaSf  whidi  include  aU  civil  actions  depending  between 
subject  and  subject  The  former  of  these  w^re  originally  the  proper 
object  of  the  jurisdictioQ  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  the  latter  of 
the  Court  of  CcxnmOn  Pleas,  which  is  a  court  of  record,  and  is  styled 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  lock  and  key  of  the  common  law;  for 
herein  only  could  real  actions,  that  is,  actions  which  concerned  the 
right  of  freehold  or  the  realty,  be  brought.  All  other,  or  personal, 
pleas  between  man  and  man  are  likewise  here  determined ;  though 
in  all  of  I^Lcm  the  King's  Bench  and  Exchequer  soon  obtained  and 
now  have  also  a  concurrent  authority. 

The  judges  of  this  court  are  at  present  five  in  number.  From 
their  decision  there  is  an  appeal  for  error  in  law  to  the  justices  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  and  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  sittii^  as 
the  Coujrt  of  Exdiequer  Chamber. 

yn.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  called,  in  the  reign  of  a  king. 
King's  Bench,  because  the  sovereign  used  formerly  to  sit  there  in 
penBon,  is  the  supreme  court  of  common  law  in  the  kingdom,  con- 
sisting of  a  chief  justice  and  five  puimJ  justices,  who  are,  by  their 
<^ce,  the  sovereign  conservators  oi  the  peace,  and  supreme  ccvoners 
of  the  land.  This  court,  which  is  the  renmant  of  the  aula  regia,  is 
not  fixed  to  any  certain  place,  but  may  follow  the  person  of  the 
sovereign ;  for  which  reason  all  process  issuing  out  of  this  court  is 
returnable  *^  ubktmque  fuerimus  m  Anglid/'  It  has,  indeed,  for 
8<xne  centoriee  past,  usually  sat  at  Westminster,  being  an  ancient 
palace  of  the  crown ;  but  might  renoove  with  the  queen  to  York  or 
Exeter,  if  she  thought  proper  to  eommand  it. 

Its  jurisdiction  is  very  high  and  transcendent.  It  keeps  aU  inferior 
jurisdictions  within  the  bounds  of  their  authority,  and  may  either 
remove  their  proceedings  to  be  determined  here,  or  prohibit  their 
progress  below.  It  superintends  all  civil  corpomtions  in  the  king- 
dom. It  commands  magistrates  and  others  to  do  what  their  duty 
requires  in  every  case  where  there  is  no  other  specific  remedy.  It 
protects  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  by  speedy  and  summary  inter- 
position. It  takes  cognizance  both  of  criminal  and  civil  causes ;  the 
former  in  what  is  called  the  avum  Me  or  crown  office ;  the  latter  in 
the  plea  side  of  the  court.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  side  it  is 
not  our  present  business  to  consider ; — that  will  be  more  properly 
discussed  hereafter.  But  on  the  plea  side,  or  civil  branch,  it  has  an 
original  jurisdiction  in  all  actions  of  trespass  or  other  injury  alleged 
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to  be  committed  vi  d  armxs ;  of  actions  which  allege  any  falsity  or 
fraud :  all  of  which  savonr  of  a  criminal  nature,  although  the  action 
IB  brought  for  a  civil  remedy ;  and  its  jurisdiction  is  now  extended 
to  all  actions  whatever. 

This  court  is  likewise  a  court  of  appeal,  into  which  may  be  re- 
moved, for  error  in  law,  all  determinations  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  at  Lancaster  and  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  at  Durham,  and  of  all 
inferior  courts  of  record  in  England.  Tet  even  this  so  high  and 
honourable  court  is  not  the  dernier  resort  of  the  subject ;  for  if  he 
be  not  satisfied  with  any  determination  here,  he  may  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber ;  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with — 

YIII.  The  Court  of  Exchequer,  which  I  have  chosen  to  consider 
here,  because  formerly  it  was  both  a  court  of  law  and  a  court  of 
equity.  It  was  first  set  up  by  William  the  Conqueror,  as  a  part  of 
the  aula  regia,  though  r^ulated  and  reduced  to  its  present  order  by 
King  Edward  I. ;  and  then  intended  principally  to  order  the  revenues 
of  the  crown,  and  to  recover  the  king's  debts  and  duties.  This  court 
consists  of  two  divisions:  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  which 
manages  the  royal  revenue,  and  with  which  these  commentaries  have 
no  concern ;  and  the  courts  or  judicial  part  of  it,  which,  as  I  have 
stated,  was  formerly  subdivided  into  a  court  of  equity,  and  a  court 
of  common  law.  Its  jurisdiction  as  a  court  of  equity  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  it  is  now  only  a  court  of  law 
and  revenue,  with  five  judges — a  chief  and  four  puisn4  barons — like 
the  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  When  sitting  as 
a  court  of  revenue  it  is  designated  the  Court  of  Exehegtuer ;  in  the 
exercise  of  its  other  jurisdiction  as  the  Court  of  Mtchequer  of  Pleae; 
and  from  its  judgment  alike  in  matters  of  revenue  as  in  civil  causes, 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  justices  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  Comm<»i 
Pleas,  sitting  in — 

IX.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber ;  which,  be  it  noted,  has  no 
original  jurisdiction  whatever,  but  is  only  a  court  of  appeal,  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer. 
It  was  first  erected  by  statute  31  Edw.  III.  c.  12 ;  but  has  been 
entirely  remodelled  by  the  statute  11  Geo.  IV.  &  1  Will.  IV.  c.  70. 
From  its  judgment  an  appeal  lies  to  the  queen  in  her  High  Court  of 
Parliament,  or,  as  it  is  usually  said,  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

X.  The  High  Court  of  Chancery  is  the  only  remaining,  and  in 
matters  of  civil  property  by  much  the  most  important  of  any,  of 
the  superior  and  original  courts  of  justice.  It  has  its  name  of  chan- 
cery, cancdlaria,  from  the  judge  who  presides  here,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor or  canceUarius ;  who.  Sir  Edward  Coke  tells  us,  is  so  termed 
a  caawellandOf  from  cancelling  the  king's  letters  patent  when  granted 
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contrary  to  law,  which  is  the  highest  point  of  his  jurisdiction.  But 
the  office  and  name  of  chancellor  was  certainly  known  to  the  courts 
of  the  Roman  emperors :  and  from  the  Roman  empire  it  passed  to 
the  Roman  church,  ever  emulous  of  imperial  state ;  whence  every 
bishop  has  to  this  day  his  chancellor,  the  principal  judge  of  his  con- 
sistory. And  when  the  modem  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  established 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  empire,  almost  every  state  preserved  its  chan- 
oellor,  who  seems  to  have  had  the  supervision  of  all  charters,  letters, 
and  such  other  public  instruments  of  the  crown,  as  were  authenti- 
cated in  the  most  solemn  manner :  and  therefore  when  seals  came  in 
use,  had  always  the  custody  of  the  sovereign's  great  seal  So  that 
the  office  of  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper,  whoso  authority  is  exactly 
the  same,  is  with  us  at  this  day  created  by  the  mere  delivery  of  the 
great  seal  into  his  custody :  whereby  he  becomes,  without  writ  or 
patent,  an  officer  of  the  greatest  weight  and  power  of  any  now  sub- 
sisting in  tbp  kingdom ;  and  superior  in  point  of  precedency  to  every 
temporal  lord.  He  is  a  privy  councillor  by  his  office,  and  prolocutor 
of  the  House  of  Lords  by  prescription ;  appoints  all  'justices  of  the 
peace ;  is  visitor,  in  right  of  the  crown,  of  all  hospitals  and  colleges 
of  royal  foundation;  and  patron  of  all  livings  under  the  value  of 
twenty  marks  per  annum  in  the  king's  books.  He  is  the  general 
guardian  of  all  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics;  and  has  the  general 
superintendence  of  all  charitable  uses  in  the  kingdom.  And  all  this, 
over  and  above  the  vast  and  extensive  jurisdiction  which  he  exercises 
in  his  judicial  capacity  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  wherein,  as  in  the 
Exchequer,  there  are  two  distinct  tribunals :  the  one  ordinary,  being 
a  court  of  common  law ;  the  other  extraordinary,  being  a  court  of 
equity. 

.  The  erdinary.  l^al  court  is  the  more  ancient  Its  jurisdiction  is 
to  cancel  letters  patent,  when  made  against  law ;  and  to  hold  plea 
of  petitions,  traverses  of  offices,  and  the  like ;  when  the  sovereign 
has  been  advised  to  do  any  act,  or  is  put  in  possession  of  any  lands 
or  goods,  in  prejudice  of  a  subject's  right.  On  a  proof  of  which,  as 
the  sovereign  can  never  be  supposed  to  do  any  wrong,  the  law  ques- 
tions not  but  he  will  immediately  redress  the  injury;  and  refers 
that  conscientious  task  to  the  cl^ancellor,  the  keeper  of  his  conscience. 
Out  of  this  ordinary,  or  legal  court,  also  issue  all  original  writs,  all 
commissions  of  the  peace,  of  charitable  uses,  sewers,  and  the  like. 

But  the  extraordinary  court,  or  court  of  equity^  is  now  become 
the  court  of  the  greatest  judicial  consequence.  This  distinction 
between  law  and  equity,  as  administered  in  different  courts,  is  not 
at  present  known,  nor  seems  to  have  ever  been  known,  in  any  other 
country  at  any  time :  and  yet  the  difference  of  one  from  the  other, 
when  administered  by  the  same  tribunal,  was  perfectly  familiar  to 
the  Bomans ;  the  jm  pratorium  being  distinct  from  the  leges  or 
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gtffnditig  kwi.  Among  the  Bomaas,  liowever,  the  power  of  boHi 
centered  in  one  and  the  same  magistrate ;  who  was  equally  introsted 
io  proQOimoe  the  role  of  law,  and  to  apply  it  to  partieular  cases,  by 
the  principles  of  eqnity.  Bat  with  us  the  applicaticm  of  tbe  roles 
of  equity  fell  solely  into  the  hands  oi  the  chancellor;  for  wken  the 
courts  of  law,  proceeding  merely  up<m  the  king's  original  writs^  and 
confining  themselyes  strictly  to  that  bottom,  gave  a  harsh  or  isH 
perfect  judgment,  the  application  for  redress  used  to  be  to  the  king 
in  pers(«,  assisted  laj  his  privy  council ;  and  they  were  wont  to  refer 
the  matter  either  to  the  chancellor  and  a  select  committee,  or  by 
degrees  to  the  chanoellor  only ;  who  mitigated  the  severity  or  sup- 
plied the  defects  of  the  judgments  pronounced  in  the  courts  of  law, 
upon  weighing  the  droumstanees  of  the  case ;  and  in  this  way 
obtained  by  degrees  the  equitable  jurisdiction  which  now  ooeafies 
so  large  a  field  in  English  jurisprudence.  Its  growtli  was  r^^asded 
with  great  jealousy  by  parliament*  Various  efforts  were  made  traeik- 
time  to  time  to  restrain  and  limit  the  authority  of  the  Ghanoellor. 
But  the  crown,  steadily  supported  it ;  and  the  invention  by  John  de 
Waltham,  who  was  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  master  of  the  t<A]b  to 
King  Bichaid  II.,  of  the  writ  of  subpomdf  returnable  in  the  court  of 
chancery  only,  gave  great  efSciency  if  not  expansion  to  tile  jurisdic- 
tion. This  process  was  afterwards  extended  to  other  matters  wh(my 
determinable  at  the  common  law ;  so  much  so,  that  in  the  reigns  of 
Hemy  IV.  and  V.,  the  commons  were  repeatedly  urgent  to  have  the 
writ  of  mbpcend  entirely  suppressed.  But  though  Henry  IV.,  being 
then  hardly  warm  in  his  throne,  gave  a  palliating  answer  to  tibdr 
petitions,  and  actually  passed  the  statute  4  Henry  IV.  a  23,  whereby 
judgments  at  law  are  declared  irrevocable  unless  by  attaint  or  writ 
of  error,  yet  his  son  put  a  negatiTe  at  once  upon  their  whole  appli* 
cation :  and  in  Edward  IV.'s  time,  the  process  by  bill  and  gubpand 
was  become  the  daily  practice  of  the  court. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Lord  Ellesmere,  a.d.  1616,  that  arose  the 
notable  dispute  between  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  set  on  foot  by 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  then  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  King^s  Benol^; 
whether  a  court  of  equity  could  give  jelief  after  or  against  a  judg* 
ment  at  the  common  law.  This  contest  was  so  warmly  carried  on, 
that  indictments  were  preferred  against  the  suitors,  the  solicitors; 
the  counsel,  and  even  a  master  in  chancery,  for  having  incurred  a 
jarcemunire,  by  questioning  in  a  court  of  equity  a  judgment  in  the 
oonrt  of  King's  Bench,  obtained  by  gross  fhiud  and  imposition^- 
This  matter,  being  brought  before  the  king,  was  by  him  referred  to 
his  learned  counsel  for  their  advice  and  opinion ;  who  reported  so 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  courts  of  equity,  that  his  majesty  gave 
judgment  on  their  behalf:  but,  not  contented  with  the  irrefragable 
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retaoDB  and  precedenta  produced  by  his  coniu^  ixx  the  ehief  justice 
WM  dearly  in  ^e  wrooog,  he  chose  rather  to  decide  the  qvestioa  by 
referring;  it  to  the  plenitude  of  his  royal  prerogative.  Sir  Edward 
Coke  aubmitted  to  the  decision,  and  thereby  made  atonement  for  hia 
erior :  but  this  struggle,  together  with  the  business  of  eemmendafMf 
in  which  he  acted  a  very  noble  part;  and  his  controlling  the  com- 
missioners  of  sewers»,  were  the  open  and  avowed  causes,  first  of  hia 
suspension,  and  soon  after  of  his  removal,  from  his  office. 

Lord  Bacon,  who  succeeded  Lord  Ellesmere,  reduced  the  practice 
of  the  court  into  a  more  regular  system;  but  did  not  sit  long 
enough  to  effect  any  considerable  revolution  in  the  science  itself: 
and  few  of  his  decrees  which  have  reached  us  are  of  any  great  con- 
sequence to  posterity.  His  successors,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
did  little  to  improve  upon  his  plan :  and  after  the  Bestoration  the 
seal  was  committed  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  had  withdrawn 
from  practice  as  a  lawyer  nearly  twenty  years ;  and  afterwards  to 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  had  never  practised  at  all.  But  with 
Lord  Nottingham,  in  1673,  a  new  era  commenced.  In  the  course  of 
nine  years,  during  which  he  presided  in  the  court,  he  built  up  a 
system  of  jurisprudence  and*  jurisdiction  upon  wide  and  rational 
firandatiDns,  which  served  as  a  model  for  succeeding  judges,  and  gave 
a.  new  character  to  the  court ;  and  hence  he  has  been  emphatically 
called  **  The  £ather  of  Equity."  His  immediate  successors  availed 
thettLsd-ves  very  greatly  of  his  profound  learning  and  judgment 
But  a  successor  was  still  wanted,  who  should  bold  the  seals  for  a 
period  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  widen  the  foundation,  and  com- 
fdete  ^  structure,  begun  and  planned  by  that  illustrious  man. 
Such  a  successor  at  length  appeared  in  Lord  Hardwioke.  This  great 
ju<^e  presided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  twenty  years;  and  his 
nmnerous  decisions  evince  the  most  thorough  learning,  the  most  ex- 
quisite skill,  and  the  most  elegant  juridical  analysis.  Few  judges 
haVfe  left  behind  them  a  reputatiou  more  bright  and  enduring ;  few 
have  had  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  conferring  lasting  benefits 
upon  the  jurisprudence  of  their  country;  and  still  fewer  have  im- 
proved it  by  so  large,. so  various,  and  so  important  contributions. 

XL  The  Lord  Chancellor  has,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Henry 
YIIL,  had  the  assistance  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  administering 
justice  according  to  the  rules  of  equity.  This  great  officer,  who  is 
now  the  custodier  of  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom,  was  formerly 
the  chief  merely  of  the  masters  in  chancery,  who  carried  out  the  . 
decrees  and  performed  the  ministerial  functions  of  that  court.  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  chancellor  who  devolved 
on  the  Master  of  the  KoUs  the  exercise  of  a  considerable  branch  of 
the  equity  jurisdiction  of  the  courtr 
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XII.  In  the  oonrse  of  the  present  oentniy,  the  bosmess  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  has  so  much  increased,  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  add  considerably  to  its  judicial  power.  In  1813  a  vioo* 
chancellor  was  appointed ;  and  in  1841,  two  additional  vice-chancel* 
lors ;  and  a  third  has  since  been  added.  These  judges  may  hear  and 
determine  all  matters  pending  in  the  Chancery ;  but  from  the  judg« 
ment  of  any  of  them  there  is  an  appeal  either  to  the  lord  chancellor, 
or  to— 

XIII.  The  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  constituted  by  the 
statute  14  &  15  Vic.  a  83 ;  and  consisting  of  two  lords  justices,  who^ 
with  or  without  the  lord  chancellor,  exercise  all  the  jurisdiction  pos- 
sessed by  him ;  and  may  therefore  entertain  suits  in  the  tirst  instance 
as  well  as  on  appeal 

From  the  judgment  or  decree  of  the  lord  chancellor,  or  of  this 
court  of  appeal  in  chancery,  as  from  the  court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber,  an  appeal  lies  to— 

XIV.  The  House  of  Peers,  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  in  the 
kingdom,  having  at  present  no  original  jurisdiction  over  cau9eg,  but 
only  upon  appeals  and  writs  of  error,  to  rectify  any  injustice  or 
mistake  of  the  law,  committed  by  the  courts  below.  To  this 
authority  this  august  tribunal  succeeded  of  course  upon  the  dissolu* 
tion  of  the  dula  regia.  They  are  therefore  in  all  causes  the  last 
resort,  from  whose  judgment  no  further  appeal  is  permitted ;  but 
every  subordinate  tribunal  must  conform  to  their  determinations ; 
the  law  reposing  an  entire  confidence  in  the  honour  and  consdenoe 
of  the  noble  persons  who  compose  this  important  assembly,  that 
they  will  refer  themselves  exclusively  to  the  opinions,  either  of 
those  peers  who  have  held  high  judicial  office,  or  of  the  judges,  who 
are  summoned  by  writ  to  advise  them ;  since  upon  their  decision  all 

property  must  finally  depend. 

• 

XV.  Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  must  mention  another 
species  of  courts,  which  act  as  auxiliaries  to  the  foregoing ;  I  mean 
the  courts  of  nisi  prius. 

These  are  composed  of  two  or  more  commissioners,  who  are  twice 
or  oftener  in  every  year  sent  all  round  the  kingdom,  except  London 
and  Middlesex  where  sittings  at  nisi  prius  are  holden  after  every 
term,  to  try  by  a  jury  of  the  respective  counties  the  truth  of  such 
matters  of  fact  as  are  then  under  dispute  in  the  courts  of  Westminster 
Hall.    They  now  sit  by  virtue  of  five  several  authorities. 

1.  A  commission  of  the  peace,  2.  A  commission  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  3.  A  commission  of  general  gad-delivery ;  the  considera- 
tion of  all  which  belongs  properly  to  the  subsequent  part  of  these 
commentaries.  The  fourth  commission  is,  4.  A  commission  of  a8$ize^. 
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that  is,  to  take  the  verdict  of  a  peculiar  species  of  jury,  called  an 
assize,  which,  by  the  abolition  of  real  actions,  no  longer  exists.  The 
other  authority  is,  5.  That  of  nisi  prius,  which  is  a  consequence  of 
the  commission  of  assize,  being  annexed  to  it  by  the  statute  of 
Westm.  2,  and  empowers  them  to  try  all  questions  of  fact  issuing 
out  of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  that  are  then  ripe  for  trial  by  jury. 
These  by  ancient  practice  were  to  be  tried  at  Westminster  in  some 
Easter  or  Michaelmas  term,  by  a  jury  returned  from  the  county 
wherein  the  cause  of  action  arose ;  nisi  priiis,  unless  before  the  day 
fixed  for  this  trial  at  Westminster,  the  judges  of  assize  came  into  the 
county  in  question ;  which,  I  may  add,  they  were  sure  to  do  in  the 
vacations  preceding  each  Easter  and  Michaelmas  term.  From  these 
words  of  the  ancient  writ,  we  derive  the  appellation  of  sittings  at 
nisiprius. 

These,  then,  are  the  several  courts  of  common  law  and  equity, 
which  are  of  public  and  general  jurisdiction  throughout  the  king« 
dom ;  a  large  portion  of  the  judicial  business  of  the  country,  how- 
ever, is  done  in  other  courts,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  explained 
in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  in. 

OF  OOtTRTS  OF  A  SPECIAL  JURISDICTIOX. 

Eodeaastical  Courts,  viz.,  Archdeacon's  Court— Consistory — Court  of  Arches, 
and  Judical  Committee  of  Privy  Council — Court  of  Probate — Court  of 
Admiralty — Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes — Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy— Courts  of  the  Counties  Palatine— of  the  Stannaries — of  the  Cities 
and  Boroughs,  and  of  the  Universities — Forest  Courts — Courts  of  Commis- 
flioners  of  Sewers, 

Besides  the  several  courts  treated  of  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and 
in  which  all  injuries  are  redressed  that  ML  under  the  cogDizasice  of 
the  common  law  of  England,  or  that  spirit  of  equity  which  ought 
to  be  its  constant  attendant,  there  still  remain  some  other  courts  of 
a  jurisdiction  eqvaUy  pMic  and  general^  which  take  cognizance  of 
certain  other  species  of  iujuries.  These  are,  I.  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  n,  the  Court  of  Probate,  and  III.  the  Court  of  Admiralty. 

L  The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  date  from  the  Conquest.  In  the  time 
of  onr  Saxon  ancestors  there  was  no  distinction  between  the  lay  and 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction:  the  county  court  was  as  much  a 
spiritual  as  a  temporal  tribunal :  the  rights  of  the  church  were 
asserted  by  the  same  judges  as  the  rights  of  the  huty.     For  tnia 
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purpose  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
used  to  sit  together  in  the  county  oourt>  and  had  there  the  cogni- 
Eance  of  all  causes,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil :  a  superior  defer- 
ence being  paid  to  the  bishop's  opinion  in  spiritual  matters,  and  to 
that  of  the  lay  judges  in  temporal 

William  the  Oxiqueror,  it  is  generally  said,  to  please  the  clergy, 
by  whom  his  claims  had  been  warmly  espoused,  separated  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  from  the  civil ;  and  prohibited  any  spiritual  cause 
from  being  tried  in  the  secular  courts,  commanding  the  suitors  to 
appear  before  the  bishop  only,  whose  decisions  were  thenceforth  to 
conform  to  the  canon  law.  King  Henry  L  revived  the  union  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts ;  but  the  clergy  having  in  their  synod 
at  Westminster,  3  Hen.  L,  ordained  that  no  bishop  should  attend 
the  discussion  of  temporal  causes,  soon  dissolved  this  newly-effected 
union.  And  when  Stephen  was  brought  in  by  the  clergy,  one  article 
of  the  oath  which  they  imposed  upon  him  was,  that  ecclesiastical 
persons  and  ecclesiastical  causes  should  be  subject  only  to  the 
bishop's  jurisdiction.  About  that  time  the  contest  began  between 
the  laws  of  England  and  those  of  Rome,  the  temporal  courts  adhering 
to  the  former,  and  the  e^iritual  adopting  the  latter  as  their  rule  of 
proceeding ;  this  widened  the  breach  between  them,  and  made  a 
coalition  afterwards  impracticable^  which  probably  would  else  have 
been  effected  at  the  general  reformation  of  the  church. 

In  briefly  mentioning  the  various  species  of  ecclesiastical  courts, 
I  would  premise  one  observation  only,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
courts  is  now  so  very  limited,  that  thejr  ^K)6sess  little  if  any  of  that 
importance  which  f^merly  attached  to  their  proceedings.. 

1.  The  Archdeacon^s  Court,  then,  ia  the  most  inferior  court  in  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  polity.  It  is  held,  in  the  archdeacon's  absence, 
"before  his  official    From  hence  an  appeal  lies  to 

2.  The  Consistory  Court,  which  is  held  in  the  cathedral  of  every 
bishop,  for  the  trial  of  eCeleSiastifeal  causes  arising  within  the  dio^ 
cese.  The  bishop's  chancellor  is  the  judge ;  and  from  his  sentence 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  archbish<^ 

3.  The  Court  of  Arches  is  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  whereof  the  judge  is  called  the  Dean  </the  Arches; 
because  he  anciently  held  his  court  in  the  church  of  Saint  Mary  2e 
how,  sancta  Maria  de  areuhus.  The  office  of  dean  of  the  arches 
having  been  for  a  long  time  united  with  that  of  the  archbishop's 
principal  official,  he  now,  in  right  of  the  last-mentioned  ofiSce,  as 
does  also  the  official  principal  of  the  Archbishop  of  York^  receives 
and  determines  appeals  from  tiie  sentences  of  all  inferior  ecclesiastical 
eourts  within  the  province.    From  him  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Qofian^ 
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as  supreme  head  of  the  English  church,  in  the  place  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  who  formerly  exercised  this  jurisdiction.* 

I  pass  hy  such  ecclesiastical  courts  as  have  only  what  is  called  a 
voluntary y  and  not  a  contentious  jurisdiction,  which  merely  keep  an 
open  office  for  granting  dispensations,  licences,  faculties,  and  other 
remnants  of  the  papal  extortions ;  and  proceed  to 

4.  The  great  court  of  appeal  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes ;  viz.,  the 
Judicial  Cammitiee  of  the  Privy  Couneilf  which  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  Court  of  Ddegaies^  judicea  delegati,  who  were  fonnerly 
appointed  by  commission  under  the  Great  Seal,  to  represent  the 
royal  person,  and  hear  all  appeals  to  the  sovereign,  made  by  virtud 
of  the  statute  26  Henry  VIIL  c.  19. 

Appeals  to  Rome  were  always  looked  upon  by  the  English  nation, 
even  in  the  times  of  popery,  with  an  evil  eye,  as  being  contrary  t^j 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  whole  realm;  and  were  first  introduced  in  Very 
turbulent  times  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  a.d.  1151,  at  the  same 
period  that  the  civil  and  canon  laws  were  first  imported  into  Eng- 
land. But,  in  a  few  years  after,  to  obviate  this  growing  practice 
the  Constitutions  made  at  Clarendon,  11  Hen.  IL,  expressly  declare,' 
that  appeals  ought  to  lie  from  the  archbishop  to  the  king ;  and  are 
not  to  proceed  any  further  without  special  licence  from  the  crown. 
But  the  unhappy  advantage  given  in  the  reigns  of  John,  and  his  son 
Henry  III.,  to  Ihe  encroaching  power  of  the  pope,  at  length  riveted 
the  custom  of  appealing  to  Rome  in  causes  ecclesiastical  so  strongly, 
that  it  never  could  be  thoroughly  broken  off,  till  the  grand  rupture 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  all  the  jurisdiction 
previously  possessed  by  the  pope  in  matters  ecclesiastical  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  crown.  Thenceforth  these  appeals  were  heard  by  the 
eourt  of  Delegates,  till  the  statute  of  Henry  YIII.  was  in  this  respect 
repealed ;  and  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  thd  crown  in  Chancery 
directed  to  be  exercised  by  the  king  in  council,  by  the  statute  3  &  4 
Will.  IV.  c.  41.  For  that  purpose  the  Jitdicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  consisting  of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  chief  justices, 
and  others  of  the  judges,  was  constituted;  but  though  styled  a  com- 
niittee,  it  is  a  court  of  record,  and  has  full  power  to  punish  con- 
tempts, and  award  costs. 

These. are  the  principal  courts  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction;  none 
of  which,  except  the  Judicial  Committee,  are  allowed  to  be  courts  of 
record ;  no  more  than  was  another  much  more  formidable  jurisdic- 

*  Sir  William  Blackstone  mentions  in  this  place  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  which  ceased  to  exist  with  the  doctrine*  of 
hona  notabilia,  on  which  its  jurisdiction  was  founded,  on  the  transfer  of  th^ 
testamentary  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  to  the  Court^  of  Probate;  * 
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tion,  but  now  deservedly  annihilated,  viz.,  the  oourt  of  High  Ccm* 
mission  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  erected  to  vindicate  the  dignity  and 
peace  of  the  church,  by  reforming  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  all 
manner  of  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  offences,  and  enormities.  Under 
the  shelter  of  which  very  general  words,  means  were  found  to  vest 
in  the  commissioners  almost  despotic  powers  of  fining  and  imprison- 
ing, which  they  exerted  much  beyond  the  degree  of  the  offence 
itself,  and  frequently  over  offences  by  no  means  of  spiritual  cog- 
nizance. For  these  reasons  this  oourt  was  justly  abolished  by  Bta« 
tute  16  Car.  L  c.  11;  and  the  attempt  that  was  made  to  revive  it^ 
during  the  reign  of  James  XL,  served  only  to  hasten  that  infatuated 
prince's  ruin« 

n.  The  Court  of  Probate  was  constituted  as  a  oourt  of  record  by 
the  statute  20  &  21  Vict  c.  77,  to  exercise,  in  the  name  of  the 
Queen,  ^'all  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  in  relation  to  the  granting 
"  or  revoking  probate  of  wills  and  letters  of  administration  of  the 
**  effects  of  dec^used  persons  then  vested  in  any  court  or  person,"  and 
by  that  act  transferred  to  the  crown ;  ^  with  full  authority  to  hear 
**  and  determine  all  questions  relating  to  matters  and  causes  testa* 
^  mentary.**  Its  principal  registry  is  in  the  metropolis;  but  for  the 
convenience  of  the  suitors  it  haa  nearly  as  msny  local  registries  as 
formerly  there  were  dioceses,  the  districts  of  the  former  being  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  consistory  courts,  whose  jurisdiction  has 
been  transferred  to  the  crown.  The  duties  of  these  consistory  courts 
were,  indeed,  principally  admimstrative ;  and  the  functions  of  the 
local  registrars  of  the  Court  of  Probate  are  in  like  manner  chiefly 
exercised  in  non-eontentious  eases ;  for  in  disptited  wills  or  adminis* 
trations  the  court  itself  must  deeide,  unless  the  case  be  one  in 
which  the  county  oourt  has  jnrisdiction* 

III.  The  Court  of  Admiralty  has  jurisdiction  to  determine  all 
maritime  injuries,  arising  upon  the  seas,  or  in  parts  out  of-  the  reach 
of  the  common  law.  It  is  held  before  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  or 
his  deputy,  who  is  called  the  judge  of  the  court ;  and  from  its  sen- 
tences an  appeal  lies,  in  ordinary  course,  to  the  sovereign  in  council. 
It  has,  in  time  of  war,  the  authority  of  a  Prize  Court,  a  jurisdiction 
secured  by  divers  treaties  with  foreign  nations ;  by  which  particular 
courts  are  established  ia  all  the  maritime  countries  of  Europe  for 
the  decision  of  this  question,  whether  lawful  prize  or  not :  for  this 
being  a  question  between  subjects  of  different  states,  it  belongs 
entirely  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  not  to  the  municipal  laws  of 
either  country,  to  determine  it. 

There  yet  remain  certain  other  courts,  which  are,  I.  instituted  to 
redress  or  prevent  jpaHicular  vrrongs ;  or,  11.  whose  jurisdiction  is 
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confined  to  particular  localities ;  or,  III.  is  altogether  private  and 
special  in  its  nature, 

L  Of  the  first  species  are  the  court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial 
Causes,  and  the  courts  of  Bankruptcy. 

The  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimomcd  Causes  was  constituted 
by  statute  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  85,  to  exercise  in  the  name  of  the  Queen 
all  the  jurisdiction  then  vested  in  any  ecclesiastical  court  or  person  in 
matters  matrimonial ;  and  is  a  court  of  record,  the  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Prohate  being  the  judge  ordinary ;  with  authority  to  hear  and 
determine  all  matters  arising  therein,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
/uU  court  i  which  consists  of  the  judge  ordinaiy  and  at  least  two 
other  judges  of  the  courts  of  Westminster,  and  in  certain  other  cases 
to  the  House  of  Lords, 

The  Court  of  Bankruptcy  was  first  established  by  the  statute 
1  &  2  Will.  IV.  c.  66,  and  consists  of  a  principal  court  situated  in 
London,  and  seven  district  courts,  each  of  which  is  a  court  of  law 
and  equity,  and  has  all  the  rights  and  incidents  of  a  court  of  record ; 
the  procedure  therein,  which  has  been  regulated  by  several  statutes, 
being  the  same  iu  all.  In  certain  cases  the  county  courts  have  all 
the  powers  and  authorities  of  the  district  courts  of  bankruptcy. 
And  from  the  judgment  of  either  an  appeal  lies  to  the  court  of 
chancery ;  and  thence  a  further  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  proceedings  of  these  courts,  I  must  add,  are  administrative, 
not  contentious :  they  are  not  tribunals  for  the  trial  and  determina* 
tion  of  disputed  questions  either  of  fact  or  of  law ;  their  proper 
functions  are  to  collect  and  divide  the  property  of  a  bankrupt  among 
his  creditors ;  and  their  proceedings  accordingly  are  principally  those 
of  the  courts  themselves  or  of  their  officers,  and  not  of  the  parties 
severally  interested  in  the  funds,  which  it  is  the  office  aiid  duty  of 
these  tribunals  to  distribute. 

n.  The  second  species  of  courts,  or  those  whose  jurisdiction  is  oon» 
fined  to  particular  localities,*  are 

1.  The  court  of  the  Duchy  Chamber  of  Lancaster^  held  before  the 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  or  his  deputy,  concerning  all  nM.tter  of 
equity  relating  to  lands  holden  of  the  crown  in  right  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster ;  the  proceedings  in  which  are  the  same  as  on  the  equity 
side  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

2.  The  courts  of  the  Counties  Pcdaiine  of  Lancaster  and  Durham^ 
in  which  the  ordinary  writs,  under  the  great  seal  out  of  Chancery,  do 

*  Among  this  class  of  conrts  might  formerly  have  been  incladed  the  courts 
of  the  Comty  Palatine  of  Chester,  of  the  RoycU  Franchise  of  Ely,  and  of  the 
Cinque  Ports ;  the  Pahoe  Court ;  and  the  Great  Sessions  and  other  courts  of  the 
principality  of  Wales, 
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not  run ;  that  is,  in  which  the  ordinary  writs  are  of  no  force.  For  as 
originally  all  jura  regalia  were  granted  to  the  lords  of  these  counties 
palatine,  they  had,  of  course,  the  sole  administration  of  justice,  by  their 
own  judges  appointed  by  themselves  and  not  by  the  crown.  It  would 
therefore  be  incongruous  for  the  sovereign  to  send  his  writ  to  direct  the 
judge  of  another's  court  in  what  manner  to  administer  justice  between 
the  suitors.  The  judges  of  assize,  who  sit  therein,  sit,  therefore,  by 
virtue  of  a  special  commission  from  the  crown  as  owner  of  these  several 
franchises,  and  under  the  seal  thereof;  and  not  by  the  usual  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal  of  England.  The  procedure,  how- 
ever, is  similar  to  that  of  the  superior  courts  of  common  law  at 
Westminster,  And  an  appeal  lies  to  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  as 
an  ensign  of  superiority  reserved  to  the  crown  at  the  original  crea- 
tion of  the  franchises.  All  prerogative  writs,  as  those  of  habeas 
corpus,  prohibition,  certiorariy  and  mandamuSy  may  issue  for  the 
same  reason  to  all  these  exempt  jurisdictions;  because  the  privilege, 
that  the  king's  writ  runs  not,  must  be  intended  between  party  and 
party,  for  there  can  be  no  such  privilege  against  the  king. 

3.  The  Stannary  Court,  for  the  administration  of  justice  among 
the  tinners  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  is  also  a  court  of  record  of 
the  same  local  character.    So  are 

4.  The  several  courts  within  the  city  of  London,  and  othei* 
cities,  boroughs,  and  corporations  throughout  the  kingdom,  held  by 
prescription,  charter,  or  act  of  parliament ;  and 

6.  The  Chancellor's  courts  in  the  two  Universities  of  England. 
Which  two  learned  bodies  enjoy  the  sole  jurisdiction,  in  exclusion  of 
tlie  Queen's  Courts,  over  all  civil  actions  and  suits  whatsoever,  when 
a  scholar  or  privileged  person  is  one  of  the  parties ;  excepting  in 
such  cases  where  the  right  of  freehold  is  ooncemed. 

III.,  The  third  species  of  courts,  or  those  whose  jurisdiction  is  special 
in  its  nature  are — 

1.  The  Forest  Courts,  instituted  for  the  government  of  the  royal 
forests,  and  for  the  punishment  of  all  injuries  done  to  the  royal 
deer  or  venison,  to  the  vert  or  greenswerd,  and  to  the  covert  in 
which  such  deer  are  lodged.  These  are  the  courts  of  Attachments^ 
of  Regard,  of  Sweinmote,  and  of  Justice-seat ;  for  an  account '  of 
whose  jurisdiction  and  procedure  I  must  refer  the  student  to  the 
treatises  on  these  subjects ;  only  remarking  here,  that  they  will  AX)n 
be,  if  they  are  not  already,  interesting  only  to  the  antiquary;  the 
policy  of  modem  legislation  being  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  ancient 
forests,  and  of  the  obnoxious  privileges  formerly  attached  to  them. 

2.  A  similar  observation  might,  perhaps,  be  made  with  reference 
to  the  Courts  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  which  are  temporary 
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tribunals,  erected  by  commission  under  the  great  seal,  witb  juris* 
diction  to  overlook  the  repairs  of  sea  banks  and  walls,  and  the 
cleansing  of  public  streams,  ditches,  and  other  conduits,  whereby 
any  waters  are  carried  off,  in  the  county  or  particular  district  specified 
in  the  commission.  These  duties  are  obviously  so  much  more  of 
an  administrative  than  of  a  judicial  nature,  that  in  modem  times 
powers  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  courts  of  sewers  have  been 
freely  conferred  on  vestries,  borough  councils,  and  other  local  repre- 
sentative bodies,  charged  with  the  improvement  and  police  of  towns 
and  other  populous  places.  And  the  functions  of  the  commissioners 
of  sewers  are  thus  so  effectually  superseded,  that  these  courts  are 
not  likely  to  be  ever  again  called  into  active  operation. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  several  species  of  private,  or  special 
courts,  of  the  greatest  note  in  the  kingdom,  instituted  for  the  local 
redress  of  private  wrongs ;  and  must,  in  the  close  of  all,  make  one 
general  observation  from  Sir  Edward  Coke :  that  these  particular 
jurisdictions,  derogating  from  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  common  law,  are  ever  strictly  restrained,  and  cannot  be  extended 
further  than  the  express  letter  of  their  privileges  will  most  explioitly 
warrant. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  GOGNIZANCE  OF  PRIVATE  WRONGS. 

I.  By  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  viz. :  Suits  as  to  tithes,  surplice,  and  other  fees- 
Spoliation  and  dilapidations — Ezcommnnication.  II.  By  Divorce  Court, 
viz.!  Divorce — Separation — Alimony — Restitution  of  conjugal  rights— 
Kullity  and  validity  of  marriage — and  causa  jaotitationis  matrimonii, 
III.  By  Court  of  Probate,  viz. :  Proving  of  wills  and  gi-ant  of  administra* 
tion.  IV.  By  Court  of  Admiralty :  Injuries  on  the  high  seas.  V.  By  Courts 
of  Common  Law :  Procedendo — Mandamus — Prohibition. 

Wb  are  now  to  consider  in  which  of  the  vast  variety  of  courts, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapters,  every  possible  injury  that  can 
be  offered  to  a  man's  person  or  property  is  certain  of  meeting  with 
redress. 

The  authority  of  the  courts  of  special  jurisdiction  was  remarked 
aa  those  tribunals  were  enumerated ;  we  will  therefore  confine  our 
jpresent  inquiry  to  the  cognizance  of  civil  injuries  in  the  courts  of 
general  jurisdiction.  And  the  order,  in  which  I  shall  pursue  this 
inquiry,  will  be  by  showing — ^1.  What  injuries  may  be  remedied  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  2.  What  in  the  Court  for  Divorce  and 
Hatrimonial  Causes.     3.  What  in  the  Court  of  Probate.    4.  What 
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in  the  Admiralty  Courts.  And,  5.  What  in  the  superior  courts  c^ 
common  law.  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out,  as  I  proceed,  what 
other  remedies  are,  in  particular  cases,  open  to  the  parties  injured ; 
and  especially  when  it  may  be  more  desirable  to  resort  to  a  court  of 
equity,  than  to  sue  in  a  court  of  common  law.  The  special  or 
peculiar  jurisdiction  and  the  procedure  of  the  courts  of  equity  I  shall 
treat  of  separately. 

.  And,  with  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  I 
must  not  so  much  consider  what  has  been  claimed  to  belong  thereto^ 
but  what  the  common  law  permits  to  be  sa  For  these  tribunals, 
as  they  subsist  and  are  admitted  in  England,  not  by  any  right  d 
their  own,  but  upon  bare  sufferance  and  toleration  from  the  munici- 
pal laws,  must  have  recourse  to  the  laws  of  that  country  wherein 
they  are  thus  adopted,  to  be  informed  how  far  their  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends, or  what  causes  are  permitted,  and  what  forbidden,  to  be  dis- 
cussed OF  drawn  in  question  before  them.  Having  premised  this 
general  caution,  I  proceed  now  to  consider, 

I.  The  injuries  cognizable  by  the  Ecclesiastical  courts — such,  I 
Xriean,  as  are  offered  to  private  persons,  or  individuals ;  which  are 
here  cognizable,  not  for  reformation  of  the  offender  himself  or  party 
injuring,  pro  salute  animas,  as  is  the  case  with  immoralities  in 
general,  when  unconnected  with  private  injuries,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  party  injured,  to  make  him  a  satisfaction  and  redress  for  the 
damage  which  he  has  sustained.  These  wrongs  were  until  quite 
recently  treated  of  under  three  general  heads — causes  pecuniary , 
causes  ma^riTnonto?,  and  causes  testamentary;  but  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Courts  Christian,  in  causes  matrimonial  and  testamentary^ 
having  been  transferred  to  other  tribunals,  they  now  take  cognizance 
only  of 

Pecuniary  causes,  which  are  such  as  arise  either  from  the  with- 
holding ecclesiastical  dues,  or  the  doing  or  neglecting  some  act 
relating  to  the  church,  whereby  some  damage  accrues  to  the  plaintiff; 
towards  obtaining  a  satisfaction  for  which  he  is  permitted  to  institute 
a  suit  in  the  spiritual  court.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  subtrac- 
tion or  witholding  of  tiihes  from  the  parson  or  vicar,  whether  the 
former  be  a  clergyman  or  a  lay  appropriator,  where  the  right  does 
not  come  into  question,  but  only  the  fact,  whether  or  no  the  titbcB 
allowed  to  be  due  are  really  subtracted  or  withdrawn.  But  it  now 
seldom  happens  that  tithes  are  sued  for  at  aJl  in  the  spiritual  court; 
for  various  modem  statutes  have  provided  a  summary  method  of 
proceeding  before  magistrates  in  petty  sessions,  except  where  the 
actual  title  to  the  tithe  or  the  actual  liability  or  exemption  of  the 
land  is  bond,  fide  in  question.  And  tithes  themselves  ivill  ere  long 
be  a  thing  x>f  the  past^  those  not  previously  commuted  by  agreemeiit 
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l)eing  now  conyertibla  into  rent-charges,  recoverable  by  dbtress,  in 
the  same  manner  as  rent  reserved  on  a  lease. 

Another  pecuniary  injury,  cognizable  in  the  spiritual  courts,  is  the 
fionrpayment  of  other  ecclesiastical  dues  to  the  clergy ;  as  pensions, 
mortuaries,  compositions,  oflferings,  and  whatsoever  falls  under  the 
denomination  of  surplice  fee$y  for  marriages  or  other  ministerial 
offices  of  the  church :  all  which  injuries  are  redressed  by  a  decree 
kft  their  actual  payment  For  fees  also,  settled  and  acknowledged  to 
be  due  to  the  officers  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  a  suit  will  lie 
therein ;  but  not  if  the  right  of  the  fees  is  at  aU  disputable ;  for 
then  it  must  be  decided  by  the  common  law. 

Under  this  head  of  pecuniary  injuries  may  also  be  reduced  the 
several  matters  of  spoliation,  dilapidations,  and  neglect  of  repairing 
the  church  and  things  thereunto  belonging ;  for  which  a  satis&ction 
may  be  sued  for  in  the  eoclesiaslical  court. 

SpciicUion  is  an  injury  done  by  one  clerk  or  incumbent  toanother, 
in  taking  the  fruits  of  his  benefice  without  any  right  thereunto,  but 
under  a  pretended  title.  It  is  remedied  by  a  decree  to  account  for 
the  profits  so  taken.  For  dilapidations,  which  are  a  kind  of  eccle- 
siastical waste,  either  voluntary,  by  pulling  down ;  or  permissive^ 
by  suffermg  the  chancel,  parsonage-house,  and  other  buildings  there- 
unto belonging,  to  decay ;  an  action  also  lies,  either  in  the  spiritual 
court  by  the  canon  law,  or  in  the  courts  of  common  law ;  and  it  may 
be  brought  by  the  successor  against  the  predecessor,  if  living,  or,  if 
dead,  then  against  his  executon. 

And  as  to  the  neglect  of  reparatums  of  the  church,  ehurcbyard, 
and  the  like,  the  spiritual  court  has  undoubted  cognizance  thereof ; 
and  a  suit  may  be  brought  therein  for  non-payment  of  a  rate  made 
by  the  churchwardens  for  that  purpose.  Where,  however,  the  amount 
claimed  do&  not  exceed  10/.,  and  the  validity  of  the  rate,  or  the 
liability  of  the  person  from  whom  it  is  demanded,  is  not  disputed, 
the  only  method  of  proceeding  is  under  the  statute  67  Geo.  IIL 
c  127 ;  which  enables  two  justices,  on  the  complaint  of  any  church- 
warden, to  order  the  payment  of  a  church-rate  by  any  person 
refusing  to  do  sa  If  the  validity  of  the  rate  or  the  liability  of  the 
person  charged  be  disputed,  the  churchwardens  must  proceed  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court 

Bat  before  I  dismiss  this  head,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add  a 
few  words  concerning  the  method  of  proceeding  in  these  tribunals, 
which  \h  almost  entirely  according  to  the  practice  of  the  civil  and 
canon  laws,  or  rather  according  to  a  mixture  of  both,  corrected  and 
new  modelled  by  their  own  particular  usages,  and  the  interposition 
of  the  courts  of  common  law.  Their  ordinary  course  of  proceeding 
is— first,  by  citation^  to  call  the  party  injuring  before  them.    Then^ 
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by  libd,  or  by  artiolee  drawn  ont  in  a  formal  allegation,  to  set  forth 
the  complainant's  ground  of  complaint.  To  this  succeeds  the 
drfendanfa  annver  upon  oath ;  when,  if  he  denies  or  extenuates  the 
charge,  they  proceed  to  pro(f8  either  in  open  courts  or  by  having 
witnesses  examined,  and  their  depositions  talcen  down  in  writii^  by 
an  officer  of  the  court.  If  the  defendant  has  any  circumstances  to 
offer  in  his  defence,  he  must  also  propound  them  in  what  is  called 
his  defensive  allegation,  to  which  he  is  entitled  in  his  turn  to  the 
plaintiff's  answer  upon  oath,  and  may  from  thence  proceed  to  prwfs 
as  well  as  his  antagonist.  When  all  the  pleadings  and  proofs  are 
concluded,  they  are  referred  to  the  consideration,  not  of  a  jury,  but 
of  a  single  judge ;  who  takes  information  by  hearing  advocates  on 
both  sides,  and  therefore  forms  his  interlocutory  decree  or  definite 
$entence  at  his  own  discretion :  from  which  there  generally  lies  an 
appeal,  in  the  several  stages  already  mentioned. 

But  the  point  in  which  these  jurisdictions  are  the  most  defective, 
is  that  of  enforcing  their  sentences  when  pronounced ;  for  which  they 
have  no  other  process  but  that  of  excommunuxUion ;  which  is  de- 
scribed to  be  twofold ;  the  less  and  the  greater  excommunication. 
The  less  is  an  ecclesiastical  censure,  excluding  the  party  from  the 
participation  of  the  sacraments :  the  greater  proceeds  further,  and 
excludes  him  not  only  from  these,  but  also  from  the  company  of  all 
Christians.  Heavy  as  this  penalty  is,  considered  in  a  serious  light, 
there  are,  notwithstanding,  many  obstinate  or  profligate  men  who 
would  despise  the  hrutum  fulmen  of  mere  ecclesiastical  censures, 
especially  when  pronounced  by  a  petty  surrogate  in  the  country, 
for  non-payment  of  fees,  or  costs,  or  for  other  trivial  causes.  The 
common  law,  therefore,  compassionately  steps  in  to  the  aid  of  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  kindly  lends  a  supporting  hand  to 
an  otherwise  tottering  authority,  by  giving  the  writ  4^  contumace 
capiendo,  upon  which  the  person  who  is  contumacious  may  be  im- 
prisoned, until  released  by  a  writ  of  deliverance,  or  discharged  from 
custody  in  due  course  of  law. 

II.  Matrimonial  causes,  or  injuries  respecting  tiie  rights  of  mar* 
riage,  until  recently,  a  branch  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  ar^ 
now  exclusively  cognizable  in  the  Court  for  Divorceand  Mairimoniod 
Causes.    Of  these  the  first  and  principal  is, 

1.  The  suit  for  a  divorce,  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  which  is 
brought  either  by  the  husband  against  the  wife  and  her  paramour ; 
or  by  the  wife  against  the  husband ;  being  maintainable  by  the  hus- 
band in  respect  of  the  simple  adultery  of  the  wife ;  but  not  by  the 
wife  against  the  husband,  unless  his  adultery  has  been  coupled  with 
desertion,  without  reasonable  excuse,  for  two  years,  or  with  such 
pruelty  as  would  entitle  the  wife  to  a  judicial  separation,  or  he  haa 
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he&x  guilty  of  'bigamy,  rape,  or  an  uzmatural  offence.  In  the  suit  by 
a  huaband  the  wife's  paramour  must  be  joined  as  a  co-respondent, 
unless  the  court  allows  the  omission ;  for  he  may  be  condemned  not 
only  in  such  damages  as  a  jury  may  assess  in  respect  of  the  adultery, 
but  also  in  the  whole  costs  of  the  proceedings. 

2.  The  suit  for  a  judicial  separatum  is  also  a  cause  thoroughly 
matrimonial  For  if  it  becomes  improper  that  the  parties  should 
live  together;  as  through  intolerable  cruelty,  a  perpetual  diseasCi 
and  the  like,  the  law  allows  the  remedy  of  &  judicial  separation, 

8.  The  next  species  of  matrimonial  cause  is  a  consequence  drawn 
from  one  of  the  two  former,  which  is  the  suit  for  alimony,  a  term 
which  signifies  maintenance :  which  suit  the  wife  may  have  against 
her  husband,  if  he  neglects  or  refuses  to  make  her  an  allowance  suit- 
able to  their  station  in  life. 

4.  The  suit  for  restitution  </  conjugal  rights  is  also  another  species 
of  matrimonial  cause:  which  may  be  brought  when  either  lives 
separate  from  the  other  without  sufficient  reason;  in  which  case 
they  will  be  compelled  to  come  together  again,  if  either  party  be 
weak  enough  to  desire  it  There  yet  remain  three  other  species  of 
matrimonial  causes ;  viz : — 

5.  The  suit  for  nuUity,  which  may  be  brought,  if  sufficient  cause 
existed  previous  to  the  marriage,  such  as  rendered  it  unlawful  ab 
initio,  that  is  to  aay,  corporal  imbecility. 

6.  That  brought  for  declaring  the  validity  of  a  marriage,  or  the 
legitimacy  of  the  offspring  thereof,  which  may  be  maintained  by  any 
person  whose  right  to  be  deemed  a  natural  bom  subject  depends  on 
his  legitimacy  or  on  the  validity  of  a  marriage.    Finally,  there  is, 

7.  The  suit  cauaajoc/tto^iontfl  matrimonii;  which  may  be  brought 
when  one  gives  out  that  he  or  she  is  married  to  the  complainant,  in 
order  that  he  or  she  may  be  enjoined  perpetual  silence  upon  that 
head ;  the  only  remedy  that  can  be  given  for  this  injury. 

The  interference  of  this  court  is  sought  \)j  petition,  filed  in  its 
registry;  on  which  a  citation  issues  to  the  respondent, requiring  him 
to  appear  and  aT^siwer  the  matters  alleged  against  him.  To  this 
answer,  when  made,  the  complainant  replies ;  the  respondent^  if  need 
he, making  further  answer;  the  issues  ultimately  joined  between  the 
parties  being  next  ordered  for  trial,  either  by  the  court  itself  or  by 
a  jury  if  either  of  the  parties  so  require.  The  procedure  of  this 
court  is  so  far,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  of  the  common  law : 
and  it  has  accordingly  the  same  powers  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
juiymen  and  witnesses  as  the  courts  at  Westminster ;  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  in  those  courts  at  nisi  prius,  and  after  trial  in  motions  for 
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new  tibials  and  otherwise;  and  the  same  process  of  exeeution  for 
enforcing  its  orders  and  decrees  aa  the  High  Court  of  Chancery. 

III.  The  authority  of  the  Court  of  Probate  is  "  to  hear  and  deter- 
**  mine  all  questions  relating  to  matters  and  causes  testamentary,"  a 
jurisdiction  which,  imtil  restored  to  the  crown  by  the  statute 
20  &  21  Vict.  c.  77,  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  being 
principally  exercised  in  the  consistory  courts  of  the  diocesan  bishops, 
and  in  the  prerogative  court  of  the  metropolitan.  It  is  properly 
divisible  into  two  branches ;  the  probate  of  wills,  and  the  granting  of 
administrations.  These,  when  no  opposition  is  made,  are  granted 
merely  ex  officio  et  debito  justitioe,  and  are  then  the  object  of  what  ia 
called  the  voluntary,  and  not  the  contentious  jurisdiction.  But  when 
a  caveai  is  entered  against  proving  the  will  or  granting  administra- 
tion, and  a  suit  thereupon  follows  to  determine  either  the  validity  of 
the  testament,  or  who  has  ^  right  to  administer;  this  claim  and 
obstruction  by  the  adverse  party  are  an  injury  to  the  party  entitled, 
and  as  such  are  remedied  by  the  sentence  of  this  court,  either  by 
establishing  the  will  or  granting  the  administration.  The  voluntary 
or  non-contentious  jurisdiction,  being  administrative  merely,  gives 
occupation  to  the  registrars  of  this  court  in  London  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces where  district  registrars  have  been  established ;  the  c(mten^' 
tiaus  jurisdiction  is  principally  exercised  by  the  court  itself,  the 
method  of  proceeding  therein  being  in  general  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  courts  of  common  law.  The  party  propounding  a 
will  or  asserting  a  claim  to  administration  is  required  to  make  the 
necessary  averments  in  a  declaration,  to  which  his  adversary  puts  in 
a  plea  or  answer,  whereupon  issue  is  Joined,  and  the  parties  proceed 
to  the  trial  of  those  questions  of  fact  on  which  they  differ,  the  rulea 
of  evidence  observed  in  the  superior  courts  of  conmion  law  being 
alone  applicable  to  the  determination  thereof.  This  court  has  the 
same  means  of  compelling  the  production  of  documents,  and  the 
attendance  of  jurymen  and  witnesses,  and  of  obtaining  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  who  are  abroad,  as  the  courts  of  law ;  and  the  same 
powers  of  enforcing  its  orders  and  decrees  by  attachment  and  other 
process  of  execution,  as  the  High  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  from  ita 
judgment  an  appeal  lies  directly  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

rV.  The  Admiralty  Courts  have  jurisdiction  to  determine  a!! 
maritime  causes ;  or  such  injuries,  which  though  they  are  in  their 
nature  of  common  law  cognizance,  yet  being  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  out  of  the  reach  of  our  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  are  therefore 
to  be  remedied  in  a  peculiar  court  of  their  own.  If  part  of  any  con- 
tract, or  other  cause  of  action,  does  arise  upon  the  sea,  and  part  upon 
the  land,  the  common  law  excludes  the  Admiralty  Court  from  its 
jtoisdiction ;  for,  part  belonging  properly  to  one  cognizance  and  part' 
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to  another,  the  common  or  general  law  takes  place  of  the  particular. 
Therefore,  though  pure  maritime  acquisitions,  which  are  earned  and 
hecome  due  on  the  high  seas,  as  seamen^s  wages,  are  one  proper 
object  of  the  admiralty  jurisdiction,  even  though  the  contract  for 
them  he  made  upon  land ;  yet,  in  general,  if  there  be  a  contract 
made  in  England,  and  to  be  executed  upon  the  seas,  as  a  charter* 
party  or  covenant  that  a  ship  shall  sail  to  Jamaica,  or  shall  be  in  such 
a  latitude  by  such  a  day ;  or  a  contract  made  upon  the  sea  to  be  per- 
formed in  England,  as  a  bond  made  on  shipboard  to  pay  money  in 
London  or  the  like ;  these  kinds  of  mixed  contracts  belong  not  to  the 
admiralty  jurisdiction,  but  to  the  courts  of  common  law.  In  cases 
of  prizes  taken  in  time  of  war,  and  brought  into  our  ports,  the  Courts 
of  Admiralty  have  an  undisturbed  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
decide  according  to  the  law  of  nations. 

The  proceedings  of  these  coprts  bear  much  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  civil  law,  but  are  not  entirely  founded  thereon,  and  they  like^ 
wise  adopt  and  make  use  of  other  laws,  as  occasion  requires ;  such  as 
the  Khodian  laws  and  the  laws  of  Oleron.  The  first  process  in  these 
courts  is  frequently  by  arrest  of  the  defendant's  person ;  and  they 
also  take  recognizances  or  stipulations  of  certain  fidejussors  in  the 
nature  of  bail,  and  in  case  of  default  may  imprison  both  them  and 
their  principal  And  all  this  is  supported  by  immemorial  usage, 
grounded  on  the  necessity  of  supporting  a  jurisdiction  so  extensive ; 
though  opposite  to  the  usual  doctrines  of  the  common  law. 

y.  I  am  next  to  consider  such  injuries  as  are  cognizable  by  the 
courts  of  the  common  law.  And  herein  I  shall  for  the  present  only 
remark,  that  all  possible  injuries  whatsoever  that  do  not  fall  within 
the  exclusive  cognizance  of  the  other  tribunals,  are  for  that  very 
reason  within  the  cognizance  of  the  common  law  courts.  For  it  is  a 
settled  principle  that  every  right  when  withheld  must  have  a  remedy, 
and  every  injury  its  proper  redress.  The  explanation  of  these 
numerous  injuries,  and  their  respective  legal  remedies,  will  employ 
our  attention  for  many  subsequent  chapters.  But  before  we  con- 
dude  the  present,  I  shall  just  mention  two  species  of  injuries,  which 
will  properly  fall  now  within  our  immediate  consideration:  and 
which  are,  either  when  justice  is  delayed  by  an  inferior  court  that 
has  proper  cognizance  of  the  cause;  or,  when  such  inferior  court 
takes  upon  itself  to  examine  a  cause  and  decide  the  merits  without  a 
legal  remedy, 

].  The  first  of  these  injuries,  refusal  or  n^lect  of  justice,  is 
remedied  either  by  writ  of  procedendo,  or  of  mandamus,  A  writ  of 
procedendo  ad  judicium  issues  out  of  Chancery,  where  judges  of  any 
aabordinate  court* do  delay  the  parties;  for  that  they  will  not  give 
ji]dgmjent,  either  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  when  they  ought 
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90  to  do.  In  this  case  a  procedendo  shall  be  awarded,  commanding 
them  to  proceed  to  judgment ;  but  without  specifying  any  particular 
judgment,  for  that,  if  erroneous,  may  be  set  aside  on  an  appeal :  and 
upon  further  n^lect  or  refusal,  the  judges  of  the  inferior  court  may. 
be  punished  for  their  contempt  by  attachment.  This  writ  is,  how- 
ever, rarely  resorted  to,  the  remedy  by  mandamiu  being  preferable. 

The  prerogative  writ  of  mcmdamust  for  there  is  a  writ  of  this; 
name,  which  is  merely  a  writ  of  execution,  is  a  command  issuing  in 
the  name  of  the  sovereign  from  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  directed  to 
any  person,  corporation,  or  inferior  court  of  judicature  requiring 
them  to  do  some  particular  thing  therein  specified,  which  appertains 
to  their  office  and  duty,  and  which  the  Queen's  Bench  has  previously^ 
determined,  or  at  least  supposes  to  be  consonant  to  right  and  justicei» 
A  mandamtu  lies,  for  instance,  to  compel  the  admission  or  restoration 
of  the  party  applying  to  any  office  or  franchise  of  a  public  nature^ 
whether  spiritual  or  temporal ;  to  academical  degrees ;  to  the  use  of 
a  meeting-house,  &c. :  for  the  production,  inspection,  or  deliveiy  of 
public  books  and  papers;  for  the  surrender  of  the  regalia  of  a  cor- 
poration ;  to  oblige  bodies  corporate  to  affix  their  common  seal ;  to. 
compel  the  holding  of  a  court ;  and  for  an  infinite  number  of  other 
])urpose8,  which  it  is  impossible  to  recite  minutely.  But  at  present 
we  are  more  particularly  to  remark,  that  it  issues  to  the  judges  at 
any  inferior  court,  commanding  them  to  do  justice  according  to  the 
powers  of  their  office,  whenever  the  same  is  delayed.  A  mandamus 
may  therefore  be  had  to  the  courts  of  the  city  of  London,  to  enter 
up  judgment.;  to  the  quarter  sessions,  to  bear  an  appeal;  to  the 
spiritual  courts,  to  swear  a  churchwarden,  and  the  like.  This  writ 
is  grounded  on  the  oath  of  the  party  injured,  of  his  own  right,  and 
the  denial  of  justice  below:  whereupon  a  rule  is  usually  made^ 
directing  the  party  complained  of  to  show  cause  why  a  writ  ol 
mandamuB  should  not  issue :  and,  if  he  shows  no  sufficient  oausei- 
the  writ  itself  is  issued,  at  first  in  the  alternative,  either  to  do  thii% 
or  signify  some  reason  to  the  contrary ;  to  which  a  return,  or  answer,' 
must  be  made  at  a  certain  day.  And,  if  the  inferior  judge,  or  other 
person  to  whom  the  writ  is  directed,  returns  or  signifies  an  insufifi^ 
cient  reason,  then  there  issues  in  the  second  place  a  peremptory 
mandamus^  to  do  the  thing  absolutely :  to  which  no  o^er  retam 
will  be  admitted,  but  perfect  obedience.  If  the  inferior  judge  or 
other  person  makes  no  return,  or  fails  in  his  obedience,  he  is  punish^ 
able  for  his  contempt  by  attachment.  If^  however,  he  retnmB  a 
sufficient  cause,  although  it  should  be  false  in  fact,  the  court  will  not 
try  the  truth  of  the  fact  upon  affidavits ;  but  will  for  the  present 
believe  him,  and  proceed  no  further  on  the  mandamus ;  in  whiidi 
Qase  the  party  injured  may  adopt  one  of  two  courses..    He  may 
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either  have  an  aetion  agaiiwt  the  defendant  for  hi«  fJeilBe  return,  and« 
if  it  be  found  to  be  false  hy  the  jury,  he  shall  in  such  action 
recover  damages  equiralent  to  the  injury  sustained;  or  he  may 
plead  to  the  return  as  if  it  were  a  de£ence  to  an  ordinary  action. 
The  plaintiff,  if  ultimately  successful  in  either  of  these  courses,  shall 
ha76  A  peremptory  mandamus  to  the  defendant  to  do  his  duty. 

2.  The  other  injury,  which  is  that  of  encroachment  of  jurisdiction, 
or  calling  one  coram  non  Judice,  to  answer  in  a  court  that  has  no 
legal  cognizance  of  the  cause,  is  also  a  grievance,  for  which  the 
common  law  has  provided  a  remedy  by  the  writ  of  prohibition ; 
which  is  a  writ  issuing  properly  only  out  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  being 
a  prerogative  writ ;  but,  for  the  furtherance  of  justice,  now  also  out 
{>f  the  Ohancery,  Common  Pleas,  or  Exchequer ;  and  is  directed  to  the 
judge  and  parties  to  a  suit  in  any  inferior  court,  commanding  them 
to  cease  from  the  prosecution  thereof,  upon  a  suggestion,  that  either 
the  cause  originally,  or  some  collateral  matter  arising  therein,  does 
not  belong  to  that  jurisdiction,  but  to  the  cognizance  of  some  other 
court.  This  writ  may  issue,  for  instance,  to  the  County  Courts,  if 
they  attempt  to  hold  plea  of  any  matter  not  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion ;  or  it  may  be  directed  to  the  Courts  Christian,  the  University 
Courts,  or  the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  where  they  concern  themselves 
with  any  matter  not  within  their  cognizance ;  as  if  the  first  should 
attempt  to  try  the  validity  of  a  custom  pleaded,  or  the  latter  a  con- 
tract made  or  to  be  executed  within  this  kingdom.  And  if  either 
the  judge  or  the  party  shall  proceed  after  such  prohibition,  an  attach* 
ment  may  be  had  against  them,  to  punish  them  for  the  contempt, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court  that  awarded  it;  and  an  action  will  lie 
against  them>  to  repair  the  party  injured  in  damages. 

80  long  as  the  idea  continued  among  the  clergy,  that  the  eccle- 
siastical state  was  wholly  independent  of  the  civil,  great  struggles' 
were  constantly  maintained  between  the  temporal  courts  and  the 
spiritual,  conoeming  the  writ  of  prohibition  and  the  proper  objects 
of  it,  even  from  the  time  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  to  the 
exhibition  of  certain  articles  of  complaint  io  the  king  by  Archbishop 
Bancroft  in  8  Jac.  I.,  from  which,  and  from  the  answers  to  them, 
much  may  be  collected  concerning  the  reasons  of  granting  and 
methods  of  proceeding  in  prohibition. 

T*he  mode  of  obtaining  and  following  out  this  writ  has  been 
mncb  simplified  by  modern  legislation.  The  party,  who  seeks  the 
prohibition,  makes  an  application  to  the  oonrt,  founded  on  affidavit, 
for  a  rule  calling  upon  the  party  to  be  prohibited,  and  the  other 
party  interested  in  the  question  between  them,  to  show  cause  why  a 
writ  of  prohibition  should  not  issue.  This  rule  will  be  made  absolute 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  showing  cause,  unless  cause 
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be  shown ;  in  which  case  the  rule  is  discharged,  the  writ  issues,  or 
the  party  applying  for  it  is  directed  to  declare  in  prohibition.  In  the 
latter  event  the  party  seeking  the  intervention  of  the  court  must 
set  out  the  proceedings  in  the  court  below  to  which  he  objects,  and 
after  trial  of  facts  disputed,  or  argument  as  to  the  law  involve^  aJs 
in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  action,  judgment  is  given  that  the  writ  of 
prohibition  do  or  do  not  issue.  When  issued  there  is  no  course  open 
to  the  parties  but  obedience,  which  will,  if  necessary,  be  enforced 
by  attachment. 

Thus  careful  has  the  law  been,  in  compelling  the  inferior  courts 
to  do  ample  and  speedy  justice;  in  preventing  them  from  trans* 
gressing  their  due  bounds;  and  in  allowing  them  the  undisturbed 
cognizance  of  such  causes  as  by  right  properly  belong  to  their  jurist 
diction. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

OF  WBONGS,  AND  THEIR  BBMEDIES,  BESPECTIKG  THE  RIOHTS 

OF  PERSONS, 

lojaries  affecting  personal  secarity:  viz.,  injaries  to  life;  injuries  affecting 
limbs  or  body  ;  threats,  assaolt,  battery,  &c — Injuries  affecting  health : 
nuisances. — Injuries  affecting  reputation :  viz.,  libel,  slander,  and  malicious 
prosecution, — Injuries  affecting  personal  liberty:  fitUe  imprisonment; 
Habeas  oorptu,  its  history;  action  for  damages. — Injuries  affecting  re« 
lative  rights  of  persons ; — of  husband ;  adultery  ;— of  patent;  abduction  ;. 
action  for  seduction  ;-~H)f  guardian ; — of  master  and  servant, 

I  COM E  now  to  consider  more  particularly  the  respective  remedies 
obtainable  in  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  for  private  wrcmgs  of 
any  denomination  whatsoever,  not  exclusively  appropriated  to  any  of 
the  former  tribunals.  I  shall,  first,  define  the  several  injuries  cog*« 
nizable  by  the  courts  of  common  law,  with  the  remedies  applicable 
to  each  particular  injury,  pointing  out  in  what  cases  relief  may  ba 
more  appropriately  sought  in  the  Court  of  Chancery :  and  sec<»idly, 
describe  the  method  of  pursuing  and  obtaining  these  remedies  in 
these  several  courts.  And  in  dealing  with  the  first  branch  of  my- 
inquiry,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  such  wrongs  as  may  be  committed 
in  the  mutual  intercourse  between  subject  and  subject:  reserving- 
such  injuries  as  may  occur  between  the  crown  and  the  subject  ta 
be  separately  considered  hereafter,  as  the  remedy  in  such  cases  is 
generally  of  a  peculiar  nature. 

Now,  since  all  wrong  may  be  considered  as  merely  a  privation  of 
right,  the  plain  natural  remedy  for  every  species  of  wrong  is  the 
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loemg  put  in  pouession  of  that  right,  whereof  the  party  injured  is 
deprived.  This  may  either  be  effected  by  a  specific  delivery  or 
restoiation  of  the  lubject-matter  in  diipnte  to  the  legal  owner ;  as 
when  lands  or  personal  chattels  are  unjustly  withheld  or  invaded : 
oi^  where  that  is  not  a  possible,  or  at  least  not  an  adequate  remedy, 
by  making  the  sufferer  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  in  damages :  as  in 
case  of  assault,  breach  of  contract,  &c. :  to  which  damages  the  party 
injured  has  acquired  an  incomplete  or  inchoate  right,  the  instant  he 
receives  the  injury,  though  such  right  be  not  fully  ascertained  till 
these  damages  are  assessed  by  the  intervention  of  the  law.  The 
instruments  whereby  this  remedy  is  obtained,  are  a  diversity  of 
suits  and  actions,  which  have  always  been  distinguished  into  three 
kinds ;  actions  penonal,  rwd,  and  mixed* 

Permmal  actions  are  such  whereby  a  man  claims  a  debt,  or  personal 
duty,  or  damages  in  lieu  thereof:  and  likewise,  whereby  a  man 
claims  damages  for  some  injury  done  to  his  person  or  property.  Of 
the  former  nature  are  all  actions  for  debts ;  of  the  latter  all  actions 
for  trespasses,  assaults,  and  the  like.  Heal  actions,  which  concern 
real  property  only,  are  such  whereby  the  plaintiff  claims  title  to 
lands.  These  had  all,  upwai^  of  a  century  ago,  become  generally 
disusod,  upon  account  of  the  great  nicety  required  in  their  manage- 
ment, and  the  inconvenient  length  of  their  process :  and  with  three 
exceptions,  dower,  right  of  dower,  and  quare  impeditf  have  since  been 
abolished.  Mixed  actions  were  suits  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the 
other  two,  wherein  some  real  property  was  demanded,  and  also  per- 
fional  damages  for  a  wrong  sustained.  One  form  of  the  modem 
action  of  ejectment,  that  in  which  a  landlord  recovers  possession 
from  a  tenant  whose  rent  is  in  arrear,  and  at  the  same  time  damages 
^ual  in  amount  to  the  arrears,  may  be  said  to  partake  of  the  nature 
cf  a  mixed  action. 

Under  these  three  heads  may  every  species  of  remedy  by  action 
be  comprised.  But  in  order  to  apply  the  remedy,  it  is  necessary  to 
:iiscertain  the  complaint.  I  proceed  therefore  now  to  enumerate  the 
sevenU  kinds  of  private  wrongs  which  may  be  offered  to  the  rights 
d  either  a  man's  person  or  his  property;  recounting  at  the  same 
time  the  respective  remedies,  which  are  furnished  for  every  infrac- 
tion of  right ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  shall  follow  the  same  method  that 
was  pursued  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  rights :  for  as  these 
Are  nothing  else  but  an  infringement  or  breach  of  those  rights, 
which  we  have  before  laid  down  and  explained,  it  will  folbw  that 
this  negative  system,  of  wrongs,  must  correspond  and  tally  with  the 
former  positive  system,  of  rights.  As,  therefore,  all  rights  were 
divided  into  those  of  jperMm«,and  those  of  things,  so  the  same  general 
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distribution  of  injuries  must  be  made  into  such  as  affect  the  ri(fhts 
of  persons,  and  such  as  affect  the  rights  qf  property. 

The  rights  of  persons  were  distributed  into  absolute  and  rdaiwe: 
absolute,  which  were  such  as  appertained  and  belonged  to  private 
men,  considered  merely  as  individuals,  or  single  persons;  aad 
relative,  which  were  incident  to  them  as  members  of  society,  and 
connected  to  each  other  by  various  ties  and  relations. 

And  the  absolute  rights  of  each  individual  were  defined  to  be  the 
right  of  personal  security,  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  and  the  right 
of  private  property,  so  that  the  wrongs  or  injuries  affecting  them 
must  consequently  be  of  a  corresponding  nature. 

I.  As  to  injuries  which  affect  the  pergonal, security  of  individuals, 
they  are  either  injuries  against  their  lives,  their  limbs,  their  bodies, 
iheir  health,  or  their  reputations. 

1.  Injuries  affecting  the  life  of  man,  constitute  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  species  of  crimes,  and  are  considered  in  the  next  book  of 
these  commentaries ;  but,  until  recently,  could  not  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  complaint  in  a  civil  suit.  The  wife  or  husband  of  a  person 
who  had  been  killed,  could  not  recover  any  pecuniary  compensation 
for  his  or  her  loss,  until  the  law  was  altered  by  the  statute  9  &  10 
Yict  c.  93.  But  an  action  now  lies  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife, 
husband,  parent,  or  child  of  the  deceased.  And  the  jury  may  direct, 
in  what  proportion  the  damages  shall  be  divided  among  those  for 

whose  benefit  the  suit  is  brought. 

» 

2,  3.  Injuries  affecting  the  L'mbs  or  bodies  of  individuals,  I 
shall  consider  in  one  view.  And  these  may  be  committed — 1.  By 
threats  and  menaces  of  bodily  hurt,  through  fear  of  which  a  man's 
business  is  interrupted.  Here  the  party  menaced  may  either 
apply  to  a  magistrate,  to  have  the  offender  bound  over  in  leco^ 
nizances  to  keep  the  peace ;  or  he  may  sue  for  damages  in  a  civil 
action.  2.  By  assault ;  which  is  an  attempt  or  offer  to  beat  another, 
without  touching  him :  as  if  one  lifts  up  his  cane,  or  his  fist,  in  a 
threatening  manner  at  another ;  or  strikes  at  him,  but  misses  him-: 
this  is  an  assault,  and,  though  no  actual  suffering  is  proved,  yet  the 
party  injured  may  have  redress  by  action  for  damages  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  injury.  3.  By  battery:  which  is  the  unlawful  beating 
of  another.  The  least  touching  of  another's  person  wilfully,  or  in 
auger,  is  a  battery ;  for  the  law  cannot  draw  the  line  between  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  violence,  and  therefore  totally  prohibits  the  first 
and  lowest  stage  of  it;  every  man's  person  being  saored,  and  no 
other  having  a  right  to  meddle  with  it,  in  any  the  slightest  manner. 
But  battery  is,  in  some  cases,  justifiable;  as  where  one  who  has 
authority,  a  parent  or  master,  gives  moderate  correction  to  his  child. 
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his  schdar,  or  his  apprentiee.  80  also  on  the  principle  oi  lelf-defence , 
for  if  one  strikes  me  fint^  or  even  only  assanlta  me,  I  may  strike  in 
my  own  defence ;  and,  if  sued  for  it,  may  plead  aon  asiauU  demesne, 
or  that  it  was  the  plaintiff's  own  original  aasanit  that  occasioned  it. 
80  likewise  in  defence  of  my  goods  or  possession :  if  a  man  endear 
TOOTS  to  deprive  me  of  them,  I  may  justify  laying  hands  upon  him 
to  prevent  him ;  and  in  case  he  persists  with  violenoe,  1  may  proceed 
to  heat  him  away.  Thus,  too,  in  the  exercise  of  an  office,  as  that  of 
churchwarden  or  headle,  a  man  may  lay  hands  upon  another  to  turn 
him  out  of  church,  and  prevent  his  disturbing  the  congregation. 
And,  if  sued  for  this  or  the  like  battery,  he  may  set  forth  the  whole 
ase,  and  plead  that  he  laid  hands  upon  him  gently,  moBUer  mnnus 
impoeuit,  for  this  purpose.  On  account  of  these  causes  of  Justifica- 
tion, battery  is  defined  to  be  the  unlaufftd  beating  of  another ;  for 
which  the  remedy  is  as  for  assault,  by  action  for  damages.  4^  By 
ttfounding ;  which  consists  in  giving  another  some  dangerous  hurt, 
and  is  only  an  aggravated  species  of  batteiy .  5.  By  mayJiem ;  which 
is  an  injury  still  more  atrocious,  and  consists  in  violently  depriving 
another  of  the  use  of  a  member  proper  for  his  defence  in  fight  The 
same  remedial  action  lies  to  recover  damages  for  this  injury,  an 
injury  which,  when  wilful,  no  motive  can  justify  but  necessary 
self-preservation. 

The  injuries  affecting  the  person,  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  all 
in  their  nature  direct  There  are  others  which  may,  in  contradis- 
tinction, be  termed  consequential,  as  resulting  from  wrongful  acts  or 
neglects.  Thus,  if  a  passenger  is  injured  by  the  want  of  care  of  the 
driver  of  a  coach,  or  a  person  sustains  an  injury  owing  to  the  negli- 
gence of  a  carman,  the  owner  of  the  coach  in  the  first  case,  the 
carman's  master  in  the  second,  will  be  liable  in  an  action  for 
damages ;  for  it  was  the  duty  of  the  owner  and  master  in  each  case 
to  employ  careful  servants.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  driver  or  the 
carman  did  the  injury  wUfvJIy,  even  if  in  the  master's  service,  he, 
and  not  the  owner  or  master,  will  be  liable.  Consequential  injuries 
may  also  be  sustained  from  a  bull,  ram,  monkey,  or  other  animal 
being  left  at  large,  or  not  properly  taken  care  of;  and  the  owner  will 
in  such  case  be  liable  to  the  party  injured,  provided  he  can  be  shown 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  mischievous  propensities  of  the  animaL 
Bat  if  the  party  injured  have  imprudently  exposed  himself^  or  by 
his  own  negligence  have  conduced  to  the  accident^  he  cannot  main- 
tain an  action* 

4.  Injuries  affecting  a  man's  health  are,  where  by  any  unwhole- 
some practices  of  another  a  man  sustains  any  apparent  damage  in 
his  vigour  or  constitution.  As  by  selling  him  bad  provisions  or 
uine ;  by  the  exercise  of  a  noisome  trade,  which  infects  the  air  in  his 
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neighbourliood ;  or  by  the  neglect  or  unskilful  management  of  his 
physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary.  The  remedy  is  by  action  for 
damages ;  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  nuisances,  the  party  injured 
may  proceed  by  complaint  to  the  local  authorities,  or  by  indict* 
ment. 

5.  Lastly ;  injuries  affecting  a  man's  reputation  or  good  name  ar^ 
first,  by  malicious,  scandalous,  and  slanderous  words,  tending  to  his 
damage  and  derogation.  As  if  a  man  maliciously  and  falsely  utter 
any  slander  or  fieilse  tale  of  another,  which  may  either  endanger  him 
in  law,  by  impeaching  him  of  some  heinous  crime,  as  to  say  that  a 
man  has  poisoned  another,  or  is  perjured  ;*  or  which  may  exclude 
him  from  society,  as  to  charge  him  with  having  an  infectious  disease ; 
or  which  may  impair  or  hurt  his  trade  or  livelihood,  as  to  call  a 
tradesman  a  bankrupt,  a  physician  a  quack,  or  a  lawyer  a  knave.t 
Words  also  tendiog  to  scandalize  a  magistrate,  or  person  in  a  public 
trust,  are  reputed  more  highly  injurious  than  when  spoken  of  a 
private  man. 

With  regard  to  words,  however,  that  do  not  thus  upon  the  face  of 
them,  import  such  defamation  as  will  be  injurious,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  plaintiff  should  aver  some  particular  damage  to  have  hap- 
pened ;  which  is  called  laying  his  action  with  a  per  quod.  As  if  I 
say  of  an  agent  that  he  is  an  unprincipled  man,  he  cannot  for  this 
bring  any  action  against  me,  unless  he  can  show  some  special  loss  by 
it,  as  that  it  was  said  to  a  person  about  to  employ  him,  but  who  in 
consequence  did  not  do  so ;  in  which  case  he  may  bring  his  action 
against  me  for  saying  he  was  an  unprincipled  man,  per  quod  he  lost 
the  profits  of  the  intended  employment.  Mere  scurrility,  or  oppro- 
brious words,  which  neither  in  themselves  import,  nor  are  in  fact 
attended  with,  any  injurious  effects,  will  not  support  an  action.  So 
scandals,  which  concern  matters  merely  spiritual,  as  to  call  a  man  a 
heretic,  will  not  afford  ground  for  an  action ;  imless  any  temporal 
damage  ensues,  which  may  be  a  foundation  for  a  per  quod.  Words 
of  heat  and  passion,  as  to  call  a  man  rogue  and  a  rascal,  if  produc- 
tive of  no  ill  consequence,  and  not  of  any  of  the  dangerous  species 
before  mentioned,  are  not  actionable :  neither  are  words  spoken  in  a 
friendly  manner,  as  by  way  of  advice,  admonition,  or  concern,  with- 

*  It  is  actionable  to  say  of  a  man,  *'  he  is  a  thief;'*  it  is  not  actionable  to  say, 
**  he  is  a  thief,  because  he  has  stolen  a  cat,"  the  stealing  of  a  cat  not  being  a 
felony. 

t  Words  spoken. in  derogation  of  a  peer,  a  jndge,  or  other  great  officer  of  the 
realm,  are  called  scandalum  magnatwnj  and  were  forraerl^r  held  to  be  more 
heinous.  It  was  held  to  be  scandcUum  magnatum  to  say  of  a  peer,  "  he  was 
no  more  to  be  valaed  than  a  dog ;"  words  which  would  have  been  perfectly 
haimleas  if  uttered  of  any  other  person. 
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out  any  tincture  or  circumstance  of  ill-will ;  for,  in  both  these  cases, 
thej  are  not  malicioudy  spoken,  which  is  part  of  the  definition  of 
slander.  Within  which  last  category  fall  communications  as  to  the 
«haracter  of  servants,  advice  as  to  dealing  with  tradesmen,  and  other 
statements  of  a  like  nature,  which  constitute  what  are  called  privi- 
l^ed  communications.  These  the  law  supposes  to  have  been  not 
maiicioiudy  spoken,  a  presumption  which  may,  however,  be  rebutted 
Ysy  proof  of  express  malice  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  If  the 
defendant  be  able  to  justify,  and  prove  the  words  to  be  true,  no 
action  will  lie,  even  though  special  damage  has  ensued :  for  then  it 
is  no  slander  or  false  tale.  As  if  I  can  prove  the  tradesman  a  bank- 
rupt, the  physician  a  quack,  the  lawyer  a  knave,  this  will  destroy 
their  respective  actions :  for  though  there  may  be  damage  suflBcient 
aocraing  from  it,  yet,  if  the  fact  be  true,  it  is  damnum  absque  injuria ; 
and  where  there  is  no  injury,  the  law  giyes  no  remedy. 

A  second  way  of  affecting  a  man's  reputation  is  by  printed  or 
'Written  libels,  pictures,  signs,  and  the  like;  which  set  him  in  an 
odious  or  ridiculous  light,  and  thereby  diminish  his  reputation,  as  by 
publishing  of  an  attorney  m>n»ea%,  that  he  was  **an  honest  lawyer." 
IVith  regard  to  libels  in  general,  there  are,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
two  remedies;  one  by  indictment,  and  another  by  action.  The 
former  is  for  the  public  offence ;  for  every  libel  has  a  tendency  to 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  by  provoking  the  person  libelled  to  break  it. 
This  offence  was  formerly  the  same,  in  point  of  law,  whether  the 
matter  contained  in  the  libel  were  true  or  false ;  and  the  defendant, 
on  an  indictment  for  publishing  a  libel,  was  therefore  not  allowed  to 
allege  the  truth  of  it  by  way  of  justification.  But  the  law  in  this 
respect  was  altered  by  the  statute  6  &  7  Yict.  c  96,  which  enables 
the  defendant  to  allege  the  truth  of  the  matters  charged,  and  that  it 
-was  for  the  public  benefit  that  they  should  be  published.  The  truth 
of  the  libel  may  now  therefore  be  inquired  into  at  the  trial,  but 
does  not  amount  to  a  defence,  unless  the  publication  was  for  the 
public  benefit.  And  if,  after  such  a  plea  being  maintained,  the 
defendant  is  convicted,  the  court  may,  in  pronouncing  sentence,  con- 
sider whether  the  guilt  of  the  defendant  is  aggravated  or  mitigated 
thereby. 

In  the  remedy  by  civil  action,  which  is  to  repair  the  party  in 
damages  for  the  injury  done  him,  the  defendant  might  always,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  for  words  spoken,  justify  the  truth  of  the  facts,  and 
show  that  the  plaintiff  had  received  no  injury  at  alL  And  by  the 
statute  I  have  just  referred  to^  he  is  now  enabled  to  give  in  evidence, 
in  mitigation  of  damages,  that  he  made  or  offered  an  apology  before 
action,  or  as  soon  afterwards  as  he  had  an  opportunity,  in  case  the 
iKStion  was  commenced  before.    To  encourage  a  wholesome  inde-i 
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pendenoe  in  the  public  press,  the  same  statute  accords  to  a  newfr^ 
paper,  or  other  periodical  publication,  the  further  privilege,  of 
pleading  that  the  libel  was  inserted  without  malice,  and  without 
negligence,  and  that  before  action,  or  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
afterwards,  a  full  apology  was  Inserted ;  or  if  the  paper  be  ordinarily 
published  at  intervals  exoeedli^  one  week,  that  an  offer  had  been 
made  to  publish  the  apology  in  any  newspaper  selected  by  the  plain- 
tiff. With  such  a  plea  money  may  be  paid  into  court  by  way  of 
amends ;  and  if  the  jury  consider  the  sum  sufficient,  they  must  find 
their  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

What  was  said  with  regard  to  words  spoken,  will  also  hold  in 
every  particular  with  regard  to  libels  by  writing  or  printing,  and  the 
civil  actions  consequent  thereupon.  But  many  words  which,  spoken 
merely,  are  not  actionable,  become  so  if  written.  Thus  to  say  of  a 
man  that  he  is  a  swindler,  unless  in  relation  to  his  trade  or  business, 
is  not  actionable,  whilst  to  print  or  write  of  him,  that  he  is  so,  is 
actionable.  For  speaking  the  words  ''  rogue  "  and  '*  rascal "  an  acti<»;i 
will  not  lie ;  but  if  these  words  are  written  and  pMishedy  an  action 
wUl  lie.  As  to  signs  or  pictures,  it  seems  necessary  always  to  show 
the  import  and  application  of  the  scandal;  otherwise  it  cannot 
appear,  that  such  libel  by  picture  was  understood  to  be  levelled  at 
the  plaintiff. 

A  third  way  of  destroying  or  injuring  a  man's  reputation  is  by 
preferring  a  malicious  indictment  against  him;  which,  under  the 
mask  of  justice  and  public  spirit,  may  be  made  the  engine  of  private 
enmity.  For  this,  however,  the  law  has  given  a  remedy  in  damages, 
either  by  an  action  of  conspiracy,  which  cannot  be  brought  but 
against  two  at  the  least ;  or,  which  is  the  more  usual  way,  by  a 
special  acti(m  for  a  malicious  prosecution. 

n.  We  are  next  to  consider  the  violation  of  the  right  of  personal 
liberty.  This  is  effected  by  the  injury  of  false  imprisonment^  for 
which  the  law  has  not  only  decreed  a  punishment  as.  a  heinous 
public  crime,  but  has  also  given  a  private  reparation  to  the  party ; 
as  well  by  removing  the  actual  confinement  for  the  present,  as,  after 
it  is  over,  by  subjecting  the  wongdoer  to  a  civil  action,  on  account  of 
the  damage  sustained  by  the  loss  of  time  and  liberty. 

To  constitute  the  injury  of  felse  imprisonment  there  are  two 
points  requisite ;  1.  The  detention  of  the  person :  and,  2.  The  un- 
lawfulness of  such  detention.  Every  confinement  of  the  person  is 
an  imprisonment,  whether  it  be  in  a  common  prison,  or  in  a  private 
house,  or  even  by  forcibly  detaining  one  in  the  public  streets.  Un- 
lawful or  false  imprisonment  consists  in  such  confinement  or  deten- 
tion without  sufficient  authority.    The  remedy  is  of  two  sortff ;  the 
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oae  removing  the  injury ;  the  other,  making  satisfaction  for  it  And 
the  means  of  removing  the  actual  injury  is  hj  writ  of  ?iahea8 
corpus,* 

Of  this  writ,  the  most  celehrated  in  the  English  law,  there  are 
-various  kinds  made  use  of  by  the  courts  at  Westminster,  for  re- 
moving prisoners  from  one  court  into  another,  for  the  more  easy  ad- 
mioistiatioQ  of  justice.  Such  is  the  habeas  corpus  ad  respondendum^ 
when  a  man  has  a  cause  of  action,  against  one  who  is  coxifined  by  the 
process  of  some  inferior  court ;  in  order  to  remove  the  prisoner,  and 
charge  him  with  this  new  action  in  the  court  above.  Such  is  that 
cut  satisfaciendum,  when  a  prisoner  has  had  judgment  against  him  in 
an  action,  and  the  plaintiff  is  desirous  to  bring  him  up  to  some 
superior  court  to  charge  him  with  process  of  execution.  Such  also 
are  those  ad  proseqtiendum,  testificandum,  deliberandum,  &c. ;  which 
issue  when  it  is  necessary  to  remove  a  prisoner,  in  order  to  prosecute 
or  bear  testimony  in  any  court,  or  to  be  tried  in  the  proper  juvisdii>» 
tion  wherein  the  fact  was  committed. 

But  the  great  and  efi^cious  writ,  in  all  manner  of  illegal  confine- 
ment, is  that  of  habeas  corptks  ad  stibjidendum  ;  directed  to  the  person 
detaining  another,  and  commanding  him  to  produce  the  body  of  the 
prisoner,  with  the  day  and  caxuse  of  his  caption  and  detention,  ad 
/adenduany  subjiciendum,  et  recipiendum,  to  do,  submit  to,  and  receive 
whatsoever  the  judge  or  court  awarding  such  writ  shall  consider  in 
that  behalf.  This  is  a  high  prerogative  writ,  and  therefore  by  the 
oonunon  law  issuing  out  of  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench  not  only  in 
term  time,  but  also  during  the  vacation :  for  the  sovereign  is  at  all 
times  entitled  to  have  an  account,  why  the  liberty  of  any  of  her 
subjects  is  restrained,  wherever  that  restraint  may  be  inflicted.  If 
it  issues  in  vacation,  it  is  usually  returnable  before  the  judge  himself 
who  awarded  it,  and  he  proceeds  by  himself  thereon;  unless  the 
term  shall  intervene,  and  then  it  may  be  returned  in  court.  Since 
the  mention  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  as  co-ordinate 
in  this  jurisdiction,  by  statute  16  Car.  I.  c  10,  it  has  been  held  that 
every  subject  of  the  kingdom  is  equally  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
common  law  writ,  in  either  of  those  courts,  at  his  option,  as  he  is 
now  by  statute  56  Geo.  III.  c.  100  s.  2,  entitled  to  it  in  the  Exche- 
quer. It  has  also  been  settled,  that  the  like  habeas  corpus  may  issue 
out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  vacation ;  although  upon  the  famous 
^)plication  to  Lord  Nottingham  by  Jenks,  notwithstanding  the  most 
diligent  search,  no  precedent  could  be  found  where  the  chancellor  had 
lasued  such  a  writ  in  vacation,  and  therefore  his  lordship  refused  it. 

♦  Three  other  wi?t8  for  Ihis  purpose,  the  writ  of  mait^prize,  the  writ  ds 
cdio  €t  atid,  and  the  writ  de  homine  repkgiando,  are  entirely  oheolete* 
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It  is  necessary  fo  apply  for  this  writ  by  motion  to  the  oonrt^  and 
to  show  some  probable  cause  for  its  issuing ;  for  when  once  granted, 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed  can  return  no  satisfactory  excuse 
for  not  bringing  up  the  body  of  the  prisoner.  If  it  issued  of 
mere  course,  without  showing  to  the  court  or  judge  some  reason- 
able ground  for  awarding  it,  a  traitor  or  felon  under  sentence  of 
death,  a  soldier  or  mariner  in  the  queen's  service,  a  wife,  a  child,  a 
relation,  or  a  domestic,  confined  for  insanity,  or  other  prudential 
reasons,  might  obtain  a  temporary  enlargement  by  suing  out  a 
habeas  corpus,  though  sure  to  be  remanded  as  soon  as  brought  up  to 
the  court  But  if  on  the  other  hand,  a  probable  groimd  be  shown, 
that  the  party  is  imprisoned  without  just  cause,  and  therefore  has  a 
right  to  be  delivered,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  then  a  writ  of 
right,  which  "  may  not  be  denied,  but  ought  to  be  granted  to  every 
**  man  that  is  committed,  or  detained  in  prison,  or  otherwise 
**  jestrained,  though  it  be  by  the  command  of  the  king,  the  privy 
**  council,  or  any  other.'* 

-  In  the  outset  of  these  commentaries  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
subject  was  shown  to  be  a  natural  inherent  rights  which  could  not 
be  forfeited  unless  by  the  commission  of  crime,  and  which  ought 
not  to  be  abridged  without  the  special  permission  of  the  law ;  a  doc- 
trine coeval  with  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Constitution,  and  esta-^ 
blished  on  the  firmest  basis  by  Magna  Charter  and  a  long  succession 
of  statutes  enacted  under  Edward  III.  Tet  early  in  &e  reign  of 
Charles  I.  the  King's  Bench,  relying  on  some  arbitrary  precedents, 
determined  that  they  could  not  upon  a  habeas  corpus  either  bail  or 
deliver  a  prisoner,  though  imprisoned  without  any  cause  assigned,  in 
case  he  was  committed  by  the  special  command  of  the  king,  or  by 
the  lords  of  the  privy  council.  This  drew  on  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  and  produced  the  petition  of  right,  3  Car.  L,  which  enacts 
that  no  freeman  hereafter  shall  be  so  imprisoned  or  detained.  But 
when,  in  the  following  year,  Selden  and  others  were  committed  by 
the  lords  of  the  council,  in  pursuance  of  his  majesty's  special  com- 
mand, under  a  general  charge  of  ^  notable  contempts  and  stirring  up 
^  sedition  against  the  king  and  government,"  the  judges  delayed  for 
two  terms  to  deliver  an  opinion  how  far  such  a  charge  was  bailable. 
And  when  at  length  they  i^reed  that  it  was,  they  annexed  a  condi- 
tion of  finding  sureties  for  good  behaviour,  which  still  protracted 
their  imprisonment;  the  chief  justice.  Sir. Nicholas  Hyde,  at  the 
same  time  declaring,  ''that  if  they  were  again  remanded  for 
*'  that  cause,  perhaps  the  court  would  not  afterwards  grant  a  habeas 
*^  corpus,  being  already  made  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  the  impri- 
**  sonment."  But  this  was  heard  with  indignation  and  astonishment 
by  every  lawyer  present;  according  to  Selden's  own  account  of  thc^ 
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matter,  whose  resentment  was  not  cooled  at  the  distance  of  four- 
and-twenty  years. 

These  pitiful  evasions  gave  rise  to  the  statute  16  Gar.  I.  c.  10,  s.  8, 
whereby  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  person  be  committed  by  the  king, 
or  by  his  privy  council,  he  shall  have  granted  unto  him,  without 
any  delay  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever^  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^ 
upon  demand  or  motion  made  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  or 
Common  Pleas ;  who  shall  thereupon,  within  three  court  days  after 
the  return  is  made,  examine  and  determine  the  l^ality  of  such 
commitment^  and  do  what  to  justice  shall  appertain,  in  delivering, 
bailing,  or  remanding  such  prisoner.  Yet  still  in  the  case  of  Jenks> 
who  in  1676  was  committed  by  the  king  in  council  for  a  turbulent 
speech  at  Guildhall,  new  shifts  were  made  use  of  to  prevent  his  en* 
laigement  by  law ;  and  in  many  other  cases  vexatious  devices  were 
practised  to  detain  state-prisoners  in  custody.  But  whoever  will 
attentively  consider  English  history,  may  observe,  that  the  flagrant 
abuse  of  any  power,  by  the  crown  or  its  ministers,  has  always  been 
productive  of  a  struggle ;  which  either  discovers  the  exercise  of  that 
power  to  be  contrary  to  law,  or,  if  legal,  restrains  it  for  the  future. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  The  oppression  of  an 
obscure  individual  gave  birth  to  the  famous  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  31 
Gar.  IL  a  2 ;  which  requires  the  chancellor  or  any  of  the  judges,  when 
applied  to  by,  or  on  behalf  oi,  any  person  committed  for  any  crime, 
unless  for  treason  or  felony  expressed  in  the  warrant,  or  unless  he 
is  convicted  or  charged  in  execution  by  legal  process,  to  award  a 
habeas  corpus  for  such  prisoner  returnable  inunediately;  and  upon 
the  return  to  discharge  the  party,  if  bailable,  upon  his  giving  security 
to  appear  and  answer  to  the'accusation  in  the  proper  court  of  judi- 
cature. The  statute  requires  the  writ  to  be  returned  and  the 
prisoner  brought  up,  within  a  limited  time,  according  to  the  distance, 
not  exceeding  in  any  case  twenty  days ; — 2,  imposes  a  penalty  on 
officers  and  keepers  neglecting  to  make  a  due  return ; — ^3,  enacts  that 
no  person  once  delivered  by  habeas  corpus  shall  be  recommitted  for 
the  same  offence,  on  penal^  of  5002 ;  and  provides  for  every  person 
committed  for  treason  or  felony  being,  if  he  requires  it,  in  the  first 
week  of  the  next  term,  or  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  session  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  indicted  in  that  term  or  session,  or  else  admitted  to 
bail :  unless  the  king's  witnesses  cannot  be  produced  at  that  time ; 
and  if  acquitted,  or  if  not  indicted  and  tried  in  the  second  term  or 
session,  that  he  shall  be  discharged  from  his  imprisonment  for  such 
imputed  offence.  Finally,  the  lord  chancellor  or  any  judge  denying 
the  writ  forfeits  to  the  party  aggrieved  the  sum  of  5002. 

This  is  the  substance  of  that  great  statute,  which  extends  only  to 
the  oase  of  commitments  for  such  criminal  chaige  as  can  produce 
no  inconvenience  to  public  justice  by  a  temporary  enlargement  of  tha 
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prisoner ;  all  other  cases  of  unjust  imprisomnent  being  left  to  tiie 
?iabea8  corpus  at  common  law.  But  even  upon  writs  at  the  common 
law  it  is  expected  by  the  courts  agreeably  to  ancient  precedents  and 
the  spirit  oi  the  act  of  parliament^  that  the  writ  shall  be  immediately 
obeyed,  and  the  procedure  on  it  has  accordingly  been  much  simpli- 
fied and  improved  by  the  stiitute  66  Geo.  III.  c  100.  So  that  by  them 
admirable  regulations,  judicial  as  well  as  parliamentttry,  the  remedy 
is  now  complete  for  removing  the  injury  of  unjust  and  illegal  oon- 
fmement;  a  remedy  the  more  necessary,  because  the  oppression 
does  not  always  arise  from  the  iU-nature,  but  sometimes  from  the 
mere  inattention  of  government :  for  it  frequently  hi^)en8  in  foreign 
countries,  and  has  happened  in  England  during  temporary  sus« 
pensions  of  the  statute^  that  penons  apprehended  upon  suspicion 
have  suffered  a  long  imprisonment^  merely  because  they  were  foi<<- 
gotten. 

The  operation  of  the  writ  of  habeas  carpus  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  liberadon  of  the  person  on  whose  behalf  it  is  issued  from  illegal 
confinement  in  a  prison :  it  also  extends  its  influence  to  remove  every 
unjust  restraint  of  personal  freedom  in  private  life^  though  imposed 
by  a  husband  or  a  &ther»  When,  however,  a  woman  or  children  are 
brought  up  by  a  habeas  corpus,  the  court  will  only  set  them  free  fi'om 
an  improper  or  unreasonable  confinement ; — it  cannot  and  will  not, 
for  instance,  determine  the  validity  of  a  marriage,  or  the  right  to  the 
guardianship  of  infants,  but  will  leave  the  person  whose  liberty  is 
infringed  to  choose  where  he  will  go :  and  if  there  be  any  ground  to 
fear  that  he  will  be  seized  in  returning  from  the  court,  he  will  be 
sent  home  under  the  protection  of  an  officer.  If  a  child  is  too  youi^ 
to  have  any  discretion  of  its  own,  the  court  will  deliver  it  into  the 
custody  of  its  parent^  or  the  person  who  appears  to  be  its  legid 
guardian. 

The  remedy,  by  way  of  satisfaction,  for  this  injury  of  fiedse  im« 
prisonment^  is  by  an  action  of  trespass^  usuaUy  called  an  action  of 
false  imprisonment:  which  is  generally,  and  almost  unavoidably, 
accompanied  with  a  charge  of  assault  and  battery  also :  and  therein 
the  party  shall  recover  damages  for  the  injury  he  has  received. 

III.  With  regard  to  the  third  absolute  right  of  individuals,  or 
that  of  private  property,  I  have  to  observe  that  the  enjoyment  of  it, 
when  acquired,  is  strictly  a  personal  right.  Its  nature  and  origin, 
and  the  means  of  its  acquisition  or  loss,  were  considered  in  the  second 
book  of  these  commentaries,  which  related  to  the  rights  of  things.  As 
the  wrongs,  then,  that  affect  these  rights  must  be  referred  to  the 
corresponding  division  in  the  present  volume,  I  conceive  it  will  be 
Hiore  commodious  and  easy  to  consider  togethet^  rather  than  in  a  sepa- 
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rate  view,  the  injuries  that  may  be  offered  to  the  enjoyments,  as  well 
as  to  the  rights,  of  property.  And  therefore  I  shall  here  conclude 
the  head  of  injuries  affecting  the  ahsotute  rights  of  individuals. 

We  are  next  to  contemplate  those  which  affect  their  reUUive  rights : 
as  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward,  master 
and  servant. 

I.  Injuries  that  may  be  offered  to  a  person,  considered  as  a  husband, 
are  principally  three  :  abduction,  or  taking  away  a  man's  wife ;  adul- 
tery, or  criminal  conversation  with  her ;  and  heating  or  otherwise 
abusing  her.  1.  As  to  the  first  sort,  abduction,  or  taking  her  away, 
this  may  either  be  by  fraud  and  persuasion,  or  open  violence :  though 
the  law  in  both  cases  supposes  force  and  restraint,  the  wife  having  no 
power  to  consent.  The  law  gives  a  remedy  by  action,  in  which  the 
husband  shall  recover,  not  the  possession  of  the  wife,  but  damages 
for  taking  her  away.  2,  Adultery,  or  criminal  conversation 
with  a  man's  wife,  though  it  is,  as  a  public  crime,  left  by  our  laws 
to  the  coercion  of  the  spiritual  courts,  yet,  considered  as  a  civil  injury, 
the  law  gives  a  species  of  satisfaction  to  the  husband  for  it,  by  suit 
against  the  adulterer,  wherein  the  damages  recovered  are  usually 
very  large  and  exemplary.  But  these  are  properly  increased  and 
diminished  by  circumstances ;  as  the  rank  and  fortune  of  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant ;  the  relation  or  connection  between  them ;  the  seduc- 
tion or  otherwise  of  the  wife,  founded  on  her  previous  behaviour  and 
character :  and  the  profligacy  of  the  husband.  3.  The  third  injury 
is  that  of  heating  a  man's  wife,  or  otherwise  ill-usijog  her ;  for  which 
the  law  gives  the  usual  remedy  to  recover  damages. 

II,  The  injuries  that  may  be  offered  to  a  person  considered  in  the 
relation  of  a  parent  is  that  of  cMuction^  or  taking  away  of  his  child. 
It  was  long  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  it  was  a  civil  injury  or  not ; 
but  the  doubt  has  now  been  set  at  rest,  no  action  being  maintainable 
by  the  parent,  except  for  the  value  of  the  lost  services  of  the  child, 
who  is  regarded  as  a  servant.  It  is  only  in  the  character  of  master 
that  the  suit  is  maintainable ;  but  in  such  an  action  damages  may 
be  given,  not  only  as  compensation  for  the  lost  services,  but  also  for 
the  wounded  feelings  of  the  parent. 

in.  Of  a  similar  nature  to  the  last  is  the  relation  of  guardian  and 
ward;  and  the  like  action  which  is  given  to  a  father,  the  guardian 
also  has  for  recovery  of  damages,  when  his  ward  is  taken  away  from 
him.  But  the  usual  method  of  redressing  all  complaints  relating  to 
wards  and  guardians  is  by  an  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
li^hich  is  the  supreme  guardian,  and  has  the  superintendent  jurisdic- 


tion of  all  the  infants  in  the  kingdom. 
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lY.  To  the  relation  between  master  and  servaftt,  and  the  rights  ac- 
cruing therefrom,  there  are  two  species  of  injuries  incident.  The  one 
is,  retaining  a  man's  hired  servant  before  his  time  has  expired ;  the 
other  is  beating  or  confining  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  is  not  able 
to  perform  his  work.  And  for  either  injury  the  law  gives  him  a 
remedy  by  action  for  the  damages  he  has  sustained,  or  for  the  value 
of  the  servant's  labour.  The  master  may  also  have  an  action  against 
the  servant  for  the  non-performance  of  his  agreement.  In  these  re- 
lative injuries,  notice  is  only  taken  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  superior 
of  the  parties  related,  while  the  loss  of  the  inferior  is  totally  unre- 
garded. One  reason  for  which  may  be  this :  that  the  inferior  has  no 
kind  of  property  in  the  company,  care,  or  assistance  of  the  superior, 
as  the  superior  is  held  to  have  in  those  of  the  inferior,  and  therefore 
the  inferior  can  suffer  no  loss  or  injury.  The  wife  cannot  recover 
damages  for  beating  her  husband,  for  she  has  no  separate  interest  in 
anything  during  her  coverture.  And  so  the  servant,  whose  master 
is  disabled,  does  not  thereby  lose  his  maintenance  or  wages.  He  had 
no  property  in  his  master ;  and  if  he  receives  his  part  of  the  stipu- 
lated contract  he  suffers  no  injury,  and  is  therefoi*e  entitled  to  no 
action. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

OF  INJURIES  TO  PERSONAL  PR0FERT7. 

iDjuries  to  property  in  possession;  unlawful  taking — action  of  replevin, 
unlaw^ful  detainer— action  of  detinue — trover.  Injuries  to  property  en 
action — debt— covenant — ^promises — Statute  of  Fraads — Lord  Tenterden's 
j^ci — Ordinary  assumpsits — Work  done — Goods  sold — Money  received— 
Money  paid — Accounts  stated — For  non-performance  of  implied  mider- 
takings — ^Wan-anties. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  injuries  that  may  be  offered  to  the 
rights  of  personal  property ;  and,  of  these,  first  the  rights  of  personal 
property  in  possession^  and  then  those  that  are  in  action  only. 

I.  The  rights  of  personal  property  in  possession  are  liable  to  two 
species  of  injuries :  1.  The  amotion  or  deprivation  of  that  possession : 
and  2.  The  abuse  or  damage  of  the  chattels,  while  the  possessioil 
continues  in  the  legal  owner. 

1.  The  former,  or  deprivation  of  possession,  is  also  devisable  into 
two  branches :    1.  the  unjust  and  unlawful  taking  them  away ;  and 
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2,  the  unjust  detaining  them»  though  the  original  taking  might  be 
lawfuL 

1.  And  first  of  an  unlawful  taking.  The  right  of  property  in  all 
external  things  being  solely  acquired  by  occupancy,  and  preserved 
and  transferred  by  grants,  deeds,  and  wills,  which  are  a  continuation 
of  that  occupancy ;  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  when 
I  once  have  gained  a  rightful  possession  of  any  goods  or  chattels, 
either  by  a  just  occupancy  or  by  a  legal  transfer,  whoever  either  by 
fraud  or  force  dispossesses  me  of  them,  is  guilty  of  a  transgression 
against  the  law  of  society,  which  is  a  kind  of  secondary  law  of  nature. 
For  there  must  be  an  end  of  all'  social  commerce  between  man  and 
man,  unless  private  possessions  be  secured  from  unjust  invasions  : 
and,  if  an  acquisition  of  goods  by  either  force  or  fraud  were  allowed 
to  be  a  sufficient  title,  all  property  would  soon  be  confined  to  the 
most  strong,  or  the  most  cunning :  and  the  weak  and  simple-minded 
part  of  mankind,  which  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  division,  could 
never  be  secure  of  their  possessions. 

Ilie  wrongful  taking  of  goods  being  thus  most  clearly  an  injury, 
the  next  consideration  is,  what  remedy  the  law  of  England  has  given 
for  it.  And  this  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  restitution  of  the  goods 
themselves  so  wrongfully  taken,  with  damages  for  the  loss  sustained 
by  such  unjust  invasion :  which  is  effected  by  action  of  replevin,  an 
institution  ascribed  to  Granvil,  chief  justice  to  King  Henry  II.  It 
is  chiefly  resorted  to  in  one  instance  of  an  unlawful  taking,  that  of  a 
wrongful  distress,*  but  the  action  lies  upon  any  unlawful  taking 
whatever.  This  and  the  action  of  detinue  are  the  only  actions,  in 
which  the  actual  specific  possession  of  the  identical  personal  chattel 
is  restored  to  the  proper  owner. 

An  action  of  replevin  is  founded  upon  a  distress  taken  wrongfully, 
and  without  sufficient  cause  :  being  a  re-delivery  of  the  pledge,  or 
thing  taken  in  distress,  to  the  owner ;  upon  his  giving  security  to 
try  the  right  of  the  distress,  and  to  restore  it,  if  the  right  be  adjudged 
against  him.  These  replevins,  or  re-deliveries  of  goods  detained  from 
the  owner  to  him,  were  originally,  and  till  recently,  effected  by  the 
sheriff ;  but  are  now  granted  by  the  registrar  of  the  county  court  of 
the  district,  in  which  the  distress  is  taken,  upon  security  being  given 
to  him  by  the  replevisor,  1,  that  he  will  pursue  his  action  against 

*  In  the  case  of  a  distress,  the  goods  are  from  the  first  taking  in  the 
custody  of  the  law,  and  the  taking  them  back  by  foi-oe  is  denominated  a 
resco'xs,  for  which  the  distrainor  has  a  remedy  in  damages,  either  by  an  action 
for  the  rescue,  in  case  they  were  going  to  the  pound,  or  by  an  action  for  thf 
found'breaeh,  in  case  they  wei'e  actually  impounded. 
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the  distnunor,  and,  2,  that  if  the  right  be  determined  against  him 
he  wHl  return  the  distress  again.  And  as  the  end  of  all  distresses  is 
only  to  compel  the  party  distrained  upon  to  satisfy  the  debt  or  duty 
owing  from  him,  this  end  is  as  well  answered  by  such  security  as  by 
retaining  the  very  distress,  which  might  frequently  occasion  great 
inconvenience  to  the  owner,  and  that  the  law  never  wantonly  inflicts. 
The  registrar,  therefore,  on  receiving  security,  is  immediately  to 
cause  the  chattels  taken  in  distress  to  be  restored  into  the  possession 
of  ihe  party  distrained  upon,  making  use  of  even  force,  if  necessary ; 
the  party  replevying  being  then  bound  to  bring  in  his  action  of  re- 
plevin either  in  <Mie  of  the  superior  courts  or  in  the  county  court  of 
the  district  wherein  the  distress  was  taken.  In  the  latter  case  the 
defendant,  on  giving  security  to  defend  the  action  with  effect,  and  to 
prove  that  he  had  good  ground  for  believing  either  that  the  title  to 
some  hereditament,  toll,  &ir,  or  franchise  was  in  question,  or  that 
the  rent  or  damage  in  respect  of  which  the  distress  was  taken  ex- 
ceeded twenty  pounds^  may  have  the  suit  removed  into  any  one  of 
the  superidr  courts^  by  certiorari.  Upon  the  action,  being  thus  re- 
moved, and  in  acticms  of  repkvvn^  brought  at  once  in  the  superior 
courts,  a  declaration  is  delivered,  in  which  the  plaintiff  complains  of 
the  trespass  committed  upon  him  by  the  seizure  of  his  goods ;  and 
the  distrainor,  who  is  now  the  defendant,,  makes  avowry ;  that  is,  he 
avows  taking  the  distress  in  his  own  right,  or  the  right  of  his  wife ; 
and  sets  forth  the  reason  (^  it,  as  for  rent  arrear,  damage  done,  or 
other  cause ;  or  else,  if  he  j.ustifles  in  another's  right  as  his  bailiff  or 
servant,  he  is  said  to  make  cognizance  ;  that  is^  he  acknowledges  the 
taking,  but  insists  that  such  taking  was  legal,  as  he  acted  by  the 
command  of  one  who  had  a  right  to  distrain.  On  the  truth  and  legal 
merits  of  either  avowry  or  cognizance,  the  cause  is  determined.  If  it 
be  determined  for  the  plaintiff  viz.,  that  the  distress  was  wrongfully 
taken,  he  has  already  got  his  goods  back  into  his  own  possession, 
and  shall  keep  them,  and  moreover  recover  damages :  if  the  defend- 
ant prevails,  by  the  default  or  nonsuit  of  the  plaintiff,  then  he  shall 
have  a  writ  de  retomo  hahendo^  whereby  the  goods  or  chattels,  which 
were  distrained  and  then  replevied,  are  returned  again  into  his 
custody,  to  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  as  if  no  replevin  had 
been  made. 

II.  Deprivation  of  possession  may  also  be  by  an  unjust  detainer  oi 
another's  goods,  though  the  original  taking  was  lawful.  As  if  I  lend 
a  man  a  horse,  and  he  afterwards  refuses  to  restore  it^  this  injury 
consists  in  the  detaining,  and  not  in  the  oiiginal  taking,  and  the  re- 
gular method  for  me  to  recover  possession  is  by  action  of  detinue. 
In  this  action  of  detinue^  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  thing  d^ 
tained,  in  such  manner  as  that  it  may  be  specifically  known  and  re- 
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covexed.  Ther^ore  it  cannot  be  brought  far  money,  com,  or  the 
like :  for  that  cannot  be  known  from  other  money  or  com ;  unless  it 
be  in  a  bag  or  sack,  for  then  it  may  be  distingnishably  marked.  In 
order  therefore  to  ground  an  action  of  detinue,  which  is  only  for  the 
detaining^  these  points  are  necessary :  1.  That  the  defendant  eame 
lawfully  into  possession  of  the  goods,  as  either  by  delivery  to  him,  or 
finding  them ;  2.  That  the  plaintiff  have  a  property ;  3.  That  the 
goods  then^elves  be  of  some  value';  and,  4.  That  they  be  ascertained 
in  point  of  identity,  Up<m  this  the  jury,  if  they  find  for  the  plain- 
tiff, assess  the  respective  valufis  of  the  several  parcels  detained,  and 
also  damages  for  the  detention.  But  if  the  jury  find  that  a  reKlelivery 
of  the  chattels  is  impossible,  they  may  assess  thedams^es  only.  Sp 
if  the  chattels  have  been  re-delivered  to  the  owner,  after  action 
brought,  they  need  CNoly  assess  the  damages  for  the  detention.  And 
the  judgment  is  likewise  conditional ;  that  the  plaintiff  recover  the 
aaid  goods,  or  if  they  cannot  be  had,  their  respective  valines,  and 
also  the  dams^es  for  detaining  them.* 

Th^e  W94  one  disadvantage  which  formerly  attended  this  action, 
viz.,  that  the  defendant  was  therein  permitted  to  wage  his  law,  that 
is,  to  exculpate  himself  by  oath,  and  thereby  defeat  the  plaintiff  of 
his  remedy :  which  privilege  was  grounded  on  the  confidence  origi- 
nally reposed  in  the  bailee  by  the  bailor,  in  the  borrower  by  the 
lender,  and  the  like ;  from  whence  arose  a  stroijg  presumptive  evi- 
dence, that  in  the  plaintiff^s  own  opinion  the  defendant  was  worthy 
of  credit.  For  this  reason  the  action  itself  was  much  disused,  and 
had  given  place  entirely  to  the  action  of  trover,  long  before  wager  of 
of  law  was  abolished.  Since  then,  however,  detinue  has  been  agaip. 
more  frequently  resorted  to. 

The  action  of  trover  and  conversion  was  in  its  origin  an  action  for 
Tecovery  of  damages  against  such  person  as  had  found  another's 
goods,  and  refused  to  deliver  them  on  demand.,  but  converted  them 
to  his  own  use;  from  which  finding  and  converting,  it  is  called  an 
action  of  trover  and  conversion.  The  freedom  of  this  action  from 
wager  of  law,  and  the  less  degree  of  certainty  requisite  in  describing 

*  Formerlf  the  defendant  ia  9»  action  of  detinne  always  had  it  in  IiIb 
power  to  retaia  the  chattels  upoa  pay  meat  of  the  value,  as  assessel  ky  the 
jary<.  The  remedjr  at  Jaw  was  Ia  this  respect  iuooiyplete  ;  and  it  hecame  lipas^ 
to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chaucery,  which  from  a  very  early  period  interfered 
to  compel  the  return  of  the  chattels  themselves ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
damages  recovered  in  the  action,  although  equal  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
article  detained,  might  be  intinitely  less  than  that  at  which  it  was  estimated 
by  the  owner,  and  therefore  by  no  means  an  adequate  compensation  to  him  for 
the  loss.  The  courts  of  common  law  have  now,  however,  the  same  powers 
M  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  compel  the  return  of  the  chattel  itself. 
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the  goods,  gave  it  foraaerlj  so  considerable  an  advantage  over  the 
action  of  detinuey  that  actions  of  trover  were  at  length  permitted  to 
be  brought  against  any  man,  who  had  in  his  possession,  by  any  means 
whatsoever,  the  personal  goods  of  another,  and  sold  them  or  used 
them  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  or  refused  to  deliver  them 
when  demanded.  The  injury  lies  in  the  conversion  :  for  any  man 
may  take  the  goods  of  another  into  his  possession  if  he  finds  them ; 
but  no  finder  is  allowed  to  acquire  a  property  therein,  unless  the 
owner  be  for  ever  unknown :  and  therefore  he  must  not  convert  them 
to  his  own  use,  whidi  the  law  presumes  him  to  do^  if  he  refuses  to 
restore  them  to  the  owner :  for  which  reason  such  refusal  alone  is 
primd/acie  sufi&cieut  evidence  of  a  conversion.  The  fact  of  the  find- 
ing, or  trover,  ia  therefore  now  totally  immaterial :  for  if  the  plain- 
tiff proves  that  the  goods  are  his  property,  and  that  the  defendant 
had  them  in  hia  possession,  it  is  sufficient  But  a  conversion  must 
be  fully  proved :  and  then  in  this  action  the  plaintiff  shall  recover 
damages,  equal  to  the  value  of  the  thing  converted,  but  not  the 
thing  itself^  whddi  nothing  will  recover  but  an  action  of  detinue  or 
replevin, 

2.  As  to  the  damage  that  may  be  offered  to  things  personal,  while 
in  the  possession  of  the  owner,  as  hunting  a  man's  deer,  shooting  his 
dogs,  poisoning  his  cattle,  or  in  anywise  taking  from  the  value  of  any 
of  his  chattels,  or  making  them  in  a  worse  condition  than  before, 
these  are  injuries  too  obvious  to  need  explanation.  The  owner's 
remedy  is  by  an  action  for  damages,  which  ought  to  bear  proportion  to 
the  injury  which  he  proves  that  his  property  has  sustained.  We  have 
seen  that  it  is  not  material  whether  the  damage  be  done  by  the  de- 
fendant himself^  or  his  servants  by  his  direction ;.  for  the  action  will 
lie  against  the  master  as  well  as  the  servant  We  have  also  seen  that 
if  a  man  keeps  a  dog  or  other  brute  animal,  used  to  do  mischief,  as 
by  worrying  sheep,  or  the  like,  the  owner  must  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences, if  he  knows  of  such  evil  habit 

n.  We  are  next  to  consider  injuries  affecting  the  right  of  things  in 
action  only ;  or  such  rights  as  are  founded  on  and  arise  from  contracts ; 
the  nature  and  several  divisions  of  which  were  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume.  The  violation,  or  non-performance,  of  these  con- 
tracts might  be  extended  into  as  great  a  variety  of  wrongs,  as  the 
rights  which  we  then  considered :  but  I  shall  now  consider  them  in  a 
more  comprehensive  view,  by  here  making  only  a  twofold  division  of 
contracts,  viz.,  contracts  express,  and  contracts  implied ;  and  pointing 
out  the  injuries  that  arise  from  the  violation  of  each,  with  their  re- 
spective remedies. 
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Express  oontiacts  include  three  distinct  species  :  debts,  covenants, 
and  promises. 

1.  The  legal  acceptation  of  debt  is,  a  snm  of  money  due  hj  certain 
and  express  agreement :  as  by  a  Ixmd  for  a  determinate  sum ;  a  bill 
or  note,  or  a  rent  reserved  on  a  lease ;  where  the  quantity  is  fixed 
and  specific,  and  does  not  depend  upon  any  subsequent  valuation  to 
settle  it.  The  non-payment  of  these  is  an  injury,  for  which  the 
proper  remedy  is  by  an  action  of  debt^  to  o(»npel  the  performance  of 
the  contract  and  recover  the  specifical  sum  due.  So  also,  if  I  verbally 
agree  to  pay  a  man  a  certain  price  for  a  certain  parcel  of  goods,  and 
fail  in  the  performance,  an  action  of  debt  lies  i^ainst  me ;  for  this  is 
also  a  determinate  contract :  but  if  I  agree  for  no  settled  price,  I  am 
liable  not  to  an  action  of  debt^  but  to  a  special  action,  according  to 
the  nature  of  my  contract. 

2.  A  covenant  also,  contained  in  a  deed,  to  do  a  direct  act,  oi  to 
omit  one,  is  another  species  of  express  contract^  the  violation  or  breach 
of  which  is  a  civil  injury.  As  If  a  man  covenants  to  be  at  York 
by  such  a  day,  or  not  to  exercise  a  trade  in  a  particular  place,  and 
is  not  at  York  at  the  time  appointed,  or  carries  on  his  trade  in 
the  place  forbidden :  these  are  direct  breaches  of  his  covenant ;  and 
may  be  perhaps  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  and  loss  of  the  cove- 
nantee. The  remedy  for  this  is  by  an  action  on  the  covenant :  in 
which  must  be  set  forth  with  precision  the  covenant,  the  breach,  and 
the  loss  -which  has  happened  thereby ;  whereupon  the  jury  will  give 
damages  in  proportion  to  the  injury  sustained  by  the  plaintiff,  and 
occasioned  by  such  breach  of  the  defendant's  contract.  The  cove- 
nant, however,  must  be  one  which  the  law  allows ;  for  covenants 
which  are  in  themselves  unreasonable,  or  in  restraint  of  trade,  can- 
not be  enforced. 

No  person  could  at  common  law  take  advantage  of  any  covenant  or 
condition,  except  such  as  were  parties  or  privies  thereto ;  and,  of 
course,  no  grantee  or  assignee  of  any  reversion  or  rent.  To  remedy 
which,  and  more  effectually  to  secure  to  the  king's  grantees  the  spoils 
of  the  monasteries  then  newly  dissolved,  the  statute  32  Hen.  Yill. 
c.  34,  gives  the  assignee  of  a  reversion  the  same  remedies  against  the 
tenant,  as  the  assignor  himself  might  have  had ;  and  makes  him 
equally  liable,  on  the  other  hand,  for  acts  agreed  to  be  performed  by 
the  assignor,  except  in  the  case  of  warranty. 

3.  A  promise  is  in  the  nature  of  a  verbal  covenant,  and  wants 
nothing  but  the  solenmity  of  writing  and  sealing  to  make  it  ab- 
solutely the  same.  If  therefore  it  be  to  do  any  explicit  act,  it  is  an 
express  contract,  as  much  as  any  covenant ;  and  the  breach  of  it  is  an* 

r  3 
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equal  injury.  The  remedy  is  by  an  action  on  vhat  is  «aUed  the 
assumpsit  or  undertaking  of  the  defendant ;  the  failure  of  performing 
which  is  the  wrong  or  injury  done  to  the  plaintiff^  the  damages 
whereof  a  jury  are  to  estimate  and  settle.  As  if  a  builder  promises, 
undertakes,  or  assumes  to  Gains,  that  he  will  build  and  oover  his 
house  within  a  time  limited,  and  £euIs  to  do  it ;  Gains  has  an  action 
against  the  builder  for  this  breach  of  his  express  promise,  undertak- 
ing, or  assumpsit ;  and  shall  recover  a  pecuniary  satisfsMstion  for  the 
injury  sustained  by  such  a  delay.  So  also  in  the  case  before  men- 
tioned, of  a  debt  by  simple  contract,  if  the  debtor  promises  to  pay  it 
and  does  not^  this  breach  of  promise  entitles  the  creditor  to  his  action 
on  the  assumpsUf  or  implied  promise  to  pay  the  debt  sued  for.  Thus 
likewise  a  promissory  note,  or  note  of  hand  not  under  seal,  to  pay 
money  at  a  day  certain,  is  an  express  assumpsit ;  and  the  payee  at 
common  law,  or  by  custom  and  act  of  parliament  the  indorsee,  may 
recover  the  value  of  the  note  in  damages,  if  it  remains  unpaid. 

Some  agreements  indeed,  though  never  so  expressly  made,  are 
deemed  of  so  important  a  nature,  that  they  ought  not  to  rest  in 
verbal  promise  only,  which  cannot  be  proved  but  by  the  memory 
which  sometimes  will  induce  the  perjury  of  witnesses.  To  pre- 
vent which,,  the  Statute  of  Frauds  enacts  that  no  verbal  promise  shall 
be  sufficient  ti>>  ground  an  action  upon,  but  at  least  some  note  or 
memorandtim  of  it  shall  be  made  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party 
to  be  charged  therewith:  1.  Where  an  executor  or  administrator 
promises  to  answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estate.  2.  Where  a  man 
undertakes  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another. 
8.  Where  any  agreement  is  made,  upon  consideration  of  marriage. 
4.  Where  any  contract  or  sale  ia  made  of  lands,  tenements^  or  here- 
ditaments) or  any  interest  therein.  6.  And  lastiy,  where  there  is  any 
agreement  that  is  not  to  be  performed  within  a  year  from  the  mak- 
ing thereof.  And  the  statute  9  Geo.  lY.  c.  14,  Lord  Tenterden's  Act, 
further  enaets  that  no  action  shall  be  maintained,  6.  Wliereby  to 
charge  any  person  upon  any  promise  made  after  full  age,  to  pay  any 
debt  contracted  during  infancy,  or  upon  any  ratification  after  full 
age  of  any  promise  or  simple  contract  made  during  infancy,  unless 
such  promise  or  ratification  shall  be  made  by  some  writing  signed 
by  the  party  to  be  cfaai^ged  therewith.  And  7,  tlmt  no  action  shall 
be  brought,  whereby  to  charge  any  person  by  reason  of  any  represen- 
tation given  relating  to  the  diaracer,  conduct,  credit,  ability,  trade, 
or  dealings  of  any  other  person,  to  the  intent  that  sneh  other  person 
may  obtain  oredit,  money,  or  goodsy  unless  such  representation  be 
made  in  writing,  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith. 

From  these  express  eontraeta  the  transition  is  easy  to  those  that  are 
only  implied  by  law.  Which  are  sudi  as  reason  and  justice  dictate, 
and  which  therefore  the  law  presumes  that  every  man  has  contracted 
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to  perform ;  «ad  upon  this  presumptioQ  makes  him  Aii8w^«Ue  to 
siieh  peraoDS  as  aaSei  by  Mb  non-perfonnaiiioe^ 

Of  Uiis  natuie  are,  first,  such  as  are  neoeflsarily  Implied  by  the 
faBdamental  oonstttation  of  goY&nmneaai,  to  whieh  every  man  is  a 
contncting  party.  And  thus  it  is  that  every  person  is  bound  and 
has  Tirtually  agreed  to  pay  such  particular  sums  of  money  as  are 
charged  on  him  by  the  sentence,  or  assessed  by  the  interpretation  of 
the  law.  And  this  implied  agreement  it  is  that  gives  the  plaintiff  a 
right  to  institute  a  second  action,  founded  merely  on  the  general  con- 
tract, in  order  to  recover  such  damages,  or  sum  of  money,  as  are 
assessed  by  the  jury  and  adjudged  by  the  court  to  be  due  from  the 
defendant  to  the  plaintiff  in  any  former  action.  So  that  if  he  has 
once  obtained  a  judgment  against  another  for  a  certain  sum,  and 
neglects  to  take  out  execution  thereupon,  he  may  afterwards  bring 
jm  action  of  debt  upon  this  Judgment^  and  shall  not  be  put  upon  the 
proof  of  the  original  cause  of  action ;  but  upon  showing  the  judg- 
ment once  obtained,  still  in  full  force,  and  yet  unsatisfied,  the  law 
immediately  impUeSy  that  by  the  original  contract  of  society  the  de- 
fendant has  contracted  a  debt,  and  is  bound  to  pay  it.  But  such 
actions  are  discountenanced  by  the  courts,  as  being  vexatious  and 
oppressive,  and  the  plaintiff  does  not  recover  any  costs  unless  the 
joourt  makes  an  express  order  that  he  shall  do  so. 

On  the  same  principle  it  is,  of  an  implied  original  contract  to  sub- 
mit to  the  rules  of  the  community  whereof  we  are  members,  that  a 
forfeiture  imposed  by  the  bye-laws  and  private  ordinances  of  a  cor- 
•ppffatioD  upon  any  that  belong  to  the  body,  immediately  creates  a 
debt  in  the  eye  of  the  law :  for  which  the  remedy  is  by  action  of 
debt. 

The  same  reason  znay  with  equal  justice  be  applied  to  all  penal 
statutes,  that  is,  such  acts  of  parliament  whereby  a  forfeiture  is  in- 
flicted for  transgressing  the  provisions  therein  enacted.  The  party 
offending  is  here  bound  by  the  fundamental  contract  of  society  to 
obey  the  direction  of  the  loigislature,  and  pay  the  forfeiture  incurred 
to  such  persons  as  the  law  requires.  Thus  an  action  may  be  main- 
tained against  a  sheriff  for  the  penalty  imposed  on  him  for  extortion, 
in  levying  greater  fees  in  the  execution  of  the  process  of  the  courts 
than  the  law  allows ;  or  against  a  member  of  parliament  for  voting 
without  having  taken  the  proper  oaths.  The  usual  application  of 
these  penalties  or  forfeitures  is  either  to  the  party  aggrieved,  or  eke 
to  any  of  the  queen's  subjects  iu  general.  But  more  usually  the  for- 
feitures created  by  statute  are  given  at  large  to  any  commcxi  ix^- 
former ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  any  such  person  or  persons  as  will  sue 
for  the  same ;  and  hence  such  actions  are  called  popular  actions,' bo^ 
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cause  they  are  given  to  the  people  in  general  Sometimes  one  part 
is  given  to  the  crown,  to  the  poor,  or  to  some  public  use,  and  the 
other  part  to  the  informer  or  prosecutor :  and  then  the  suit  is  called 
a  qui  tarn  action,  because  it  is  brought  by  a  person,  "  qui  tarn  pro 
domino  rege,  &c^  quampro  se  ipso  t«  Me  parte  sequiturP 

A  second  class  of  implied  contracts  are  such  as  do  not  "arise  from 
the  expresa  determination  of  any  court,  or  the  positive  directions  of 
any  statute;  but  from  natural  reason,  and  the  just  construction 
of  law.  Which  class  extends  to  aU  presumptive  undertal^ings  or 
assumpsits;  which  though  never  perhaps  actually  made,  yet  con- 
stantly arise  from  this  general  implication  and  intendment  of  the 
courts  of  judicature,  that  every  man  has  engaged  to  perform  what 
his  duty  or  justice  requires.    Thus, 

1.  If  I  employ  a  person  to  transact  any  businessr  for  me,  or  per- 
form any  work,  the  law  implies  that  I  undertook  or  promised  to 
pay  him  so  much  as  his  labour  deserved.  And  if  I  neglect  to  make 
,  him  amends,  he  has  a  remedy  for  this  injury  by  bringing  his  action 
upon  this  implied  assumpsit ;  wherein  he  is  at  liberty  to  suggest 
that  I  promised  to  pay  him  so  much  as  he  reasonably  deserved,  and 
then  to  aver  that  his  trouble  was  really  worth  such  a  particular  sum, 
which  the  defendant  has  omitted  to  pay.  But  this  valuation  of  his 
trouble  is  submitted  to  the  determination  of  a  jury,  who  will  assess 
such  a  sum  in  damages  as>  they  think  he  really  merited.  This  is 
called  an  assumpsit  on  a  quantum  meruit. 

2.  There  is  also  an  implied  assumpsit  on  a  quantum  vakhat,  which 
is  very  similar  to  the  former,  being  only  where  one  takes  up  goods  or 
wares  of  a  tradesman,  without  expressly  agreeing  for  the  price.  There 
the  law  concludes,  that  both  parties  did  intentionally  agree,  that  the 
real  value  of  the  goods  should  be  paid ;  and  an  action  may  be  brought 
accordingly,  if  the  vendee  refuses  to  pay  that  value.  This  action  is 
usually  either  for  ^  goods  bargained  and  sM^  or  for  ^*  goods  sold  and 
delivered,^  The  former  action  lies  where  the  property  in  the  goods 
has  passed  to  the  defendant,  though  there  has  been  no  actual  de- 
livery to  him,  nor  any  actual  acceptance  by  him :  the  latter  where 
the  goods  have  been  actually  or  constructively  delivered,  as  where 
the  latter  has  put  it  in  the  purchaser's  power  to  take  them,  or  in  the 
case  of  goods  parted  with  "  on  sale  or  return,*  where  the  purchaser 
has  not  returned  them  within  a  reasonable  time. 

The  converse  of  the  action  for  the  goods  bargained  and  sold  is  that 
by.  the  vendee  against  the  vendor,  for  his  breach  of  contract  in  not 
delivering  the  goods. 

3.  A  third  species  of  implied  assumpsits  is  when  one  has  had  and 
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receired  money  Ijelonging  to  another,  without  any  valnable  consi- 
deration given  on  the  receiver's  part :  for  the  law  construes  this  to 
be  money  had  and  received  for  the  use  of  the  owner  only;  and  im- 
plies that  the  person  so  receiving  promised  and  undertook  to  account 
for  it  to  the  true  proprietor.  This  is  a  very  extensive  and  beneficial 
remedy,  applicable  to  almost  every  case  where  the  defendant  has  re- 
ceived money  which  ex  €Bqiio  et  bono  he  ought  to  refund.  It  lies  for 
money  paid  by  mistake  or  on  a  consideration  which  happens  to  fail, 
or  through  imposition,  extortion  or  oppression,  or  where  any  undue 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  plaintiff's  situation* 

4.  Where  a  person  has  laid  out  and  expended  his  own  money  for 
the  use  of  another,  at  his  request,  the  law  implies  a  promise  of  repay- 
ment, and  an  action  will  lie  on  this  assumpsit. 

5.  Likewise,  fifthly,  upon  a  stated  account  between  two  merchants 
or  other  persons,  the  law  implies  that  he  against  whom  the  balance 
appears  has  engaged  to  pay  it  to  the  other ;  though  there  be  not  any 
actual  promise.  And  from  this  implication  it  is  frequent  for  actions 
to  be  brought^  in  which  the  plaintiff  sues  for  m<»iey  found  to  be  due 
to  him  from  the  defendant  on  accounts  stated  between  them,  the  legal 
effect  of  these  words  being  an  allegation,  that  the  plaintiff  and  defen- 
dant had  settled  their  accounts  together,  insimid  computassent,  which 
gave  the  name  to  this  species  of  assumpsit,  and  that  the  defendant 
engaged  to  pay  the  plaintiff  the  balance,  but  had  since  neglected  to  ' 
do  it. 

If  no  account  has  been  made  up,  then  the  more  technical  l^al 
remedy  is  by  bringing  an  action  of  a>ccoimt,  de  computo ;  but  it  is 
found  by  experience,  that  the  most  ready  and  effectual  way  to  settle 
these  matters  is  by  suit  in  a  court  of  equity. 

6.  The  last  class  of  contracts,  implied  by  reason  and  construction  of 
law,  arises  upon  this  supposition,  that  every  one  who  undertakes  any 
office,  employment^  trust,  or  duty,  contracts  with  those  who  employ 
or  entrust  him,  to  perform  it  with  integrity,  diligence,  and  skill.  And 
if,  by  his  want  of  either  of  those  qualities,  any  injury  accrues  to  indi- 
viduals, they  have  therefore  their  remedy  in  damages  by  an  action. 
A  few  instances  will  fully  illustrate  this  matter.  If  an  officer  of  the 
public  is  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty,  or  (^  a  palpable  breach  of  it,  of 
non-feasance  or  of  mis-feasance ;  as,  if  the  sheriff  does  not  execute  a 
writ  sent  to  him, or  if  he  wilfully  makes  a  false  return  thereof;  in 
both  these  cases  the  party  aggrieved  shall  have  an  action  for  damages 
to  be  assessed  by  a  jury.  If  a  sheriff  or  gaoler  suffers  a  prisoner,  who 
is  taken  upon  mesne  process,  that  is,  during  the  pendency  of  a  suit, 
to  escape,  he  is  liable  to  an  action.  So  if,  after  judgment,  a  gaoler  or 
a  sheriff  permits  a  debtor  to  escape,  who  is  charged  in  execution,  'he 
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is  liable  to  the  ciieditor  in  the  damages,  which  the  creditor  hss  there- 
by sustained.  An  attorney  that  betrays  the  cause  of  his  client,  or 
being  retained,  neglects  to  appear  at  the  trial,  by  which  t^e  cause 
miscarries,  is  liable  to  an  action  for  a  r^Aiation  to  his  injured  client. 
There  is  also  in  law  always  an  implied  contract  with  a  common  inn^ 
keeper,  to  secure  his  guest's  goods  in  his  inn ;  with  a  common  carrier, 
or  bargemaster,  to  be  answerable  for  the  goods  he  carries ;  with  a 
common  farri^,  dmt  he  shoes  a  horse  well,  without  laming  him  % 
with  a  common  tailor,  or  other  workman,  tbat  he  performs  his  busi- 
ness in  a  workmanlike  manner ;  in  which,  if  they  fail,  an  action  lies 
to  recover  damages  for  such  breach  of  their  general  undertaking. 
But  if  I  employ  a  person  to  transact  any  of  these  concerns,  whose 
common  profession  and  business  it  is  not^  the  law  implies  no  such 
general  undertaking ;  but^  in  order  to  charge  him  with  damages  a 
tpedal  i^reonent  is  required.  Also,  if  an  innkeeper,  or  other  victu- 
aller, hangs  out  assign,  and  opens  his  house  for  travellers,  it  is  an  im* 
pUed  engagement  to  entertain  all  persons  who  travel  that  way ;  and 
upon  this  universal  assumptU  an  action  will  lie  against  him  for 
dam^esy  if  he  without  good  reason  refuses  to  admit  a  traveller.  If 
any  one  cheats  me  with  £ftlse  cards  or  dice,  or  by  false  weights  and 
measures,  or  by  selling  me  one  commodity  for  another,  an  action  also 
lies  against  him  for  damages,  upon  ihe  contract  which  the  law  always 
implies,  that  every  transaction  is  fair  a&d  h(»iest. 

In  contracts  likewise  for  the  sale  of  goods  in  a  shop,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  seller  undertakes  that  the  commodity  he  sells  is  his 
own,  and  if  it  proves  otherwise,  an  action  lies  against  him,  to  exact 
damages  for  this  deceit.  But  except  in  special  circumstances,  as 
when  the  vendor  affirms,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  the  goods  sold 
are  his  property,  there  is  no  implied  warranty  of  tiUe  on  the  sale  of 
Igoods.  Though,  if  the  article  be  bought  expressly  for  a  particular 
purpose,  there  is  an  implied  warranty  that  it  shaU  be  reasonably  fit 
for  that  purpose.  Thus  in  contracts  for  provisions,  it  is  always 
implied  that  they  are  wholesome;  xmd  if  they  be  not^  an  action  will 
lie. 

Nor  does  the  law  in  general  imply  any  warranty  by  the  seller  as 
io  the  quality  of  goods  sold  by  him.  The  rule  is  caveat  emptor,  so 
that  no  liability  is  incurred  by  the  seller  by  reason  of  bad  quality  or 
defects,  unless  there  be  an  express  warranty  or  fraud.  But  if  he  that 
sells  anything  does  upon  the  sale  warrant  it  to  be  good,  the  law 
annexes  a  tacit  contract  to  this  warranty,  that  if  it  be  not  so,  he  shall 
make  compensation  to  the  buyer :  else  it  is  an  injury  to  good  faith, 
for  which  an  action  will  lie  to  recover  damages.  The  warranty  must 
be  upon  the  sale ;  for  if  it  be  made  after,  and  not  at  the  time  of 
the  sale  it  is  a  void  warranty :  for  it  is  then  made  without  any  con- 
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flidemtioii;  neither  does  the  buyer  then  take  the  goods  npon  the 
credit  of  the  vendor.  But  if  the  vendor  knew  the  goods  to  be  un- 
sound, and  has  used  anj  art  to  disguise  them,  or  if  they  are  in  any 
shape  different  from  what  he  r^resents  them  to  be  to  the  buyer, 
this  artifice  shall  be  equivalent  to  an  express  warranty,  and  the 
vendor  is  answerable  for  their  goodness.  A  general  warranty  will 
not  extend  to  guard  i^ainst  defects  that  are  plainly  and  obviously 
the  object  of  one's  senses^  as  if  a  h(»«e  be  warranted  perfect,  and 
wants  either  a  tail  or  an  ear,  unless  the  buyer  in  this  case  be  blind. 
Bat  if  cloth  is  warranted  to  be  of  such  a  length,  when  it  is  not»  there 
an  action  lies  for  danu^es;  for  that  cannot  be  discerned  by  sight, 
but  only  by  a  collateral  proof,  the  measurii^  it  Also  if  a  hoise  is 
warranted  sound,  and  he  wants  the  sight  of  an  eye,  though  this 
seems  to  be  the  object  of  one's  senses,  yet  as  the  discernment  of  such 
defects  is  frequently  matter  of  skill,  an  aetion  lies  to  recover  damages 
for  this  imposition. 

Thus  mudi  for  the  non-performance  of  contracts  repress  or  im* 
plied ;  which  includes  every  possible  injury  to  what  is  by  far  the 
most  considerable  species  of  personal  property;  viz.,  that  which  con- 
sists in  action  merely,  and  not  in  possession:  which  finishes  our 
inquiries  into  such  wrongs  as  may  be  offered  to  personal  property^ 
with  their  several  remedies  by  suit  or  action. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

OF  IHJURIES  TO  ItEAL  FBOPERTT  ;  2kND,  FQtST,  OF  DISPOSSiSSION, 

OR  OUSTER. 

Of  possession :  Right  of  possession ;  right  of  property ;  writs  of  entry ;  writ  of 
assize;  writ  of  right. — Old  action  of  ejectment;  its  histoiy;  confession  of 
lease,  entry,  and  ouster,  in  order  to  try  title; — modem  writ  of  ejectment; 
damages  in  ejectment ;— ejectment  by  landlord. 

I  COMB  now  to  consider  the  injuries  that  affect  real  property,  which 
are  principally  six:  I.  Ouster;  11.  Trespass;  III.  Nuisance; 
IV.  Waste;  V.  Subtraction;  VI.  Disturbance. 

Ouster,  or  dispossession,  is  a  wrtmg  or  injury  that  carries  with  it 
the  amotion  of  possession :  for  thereby  the  wrong-doer  gets  into  the 
actual  occupation  of  the  land  or  hereditament,  and  obliges  him  that 
has  a  r^ht  to  seek  his  legal  remedy,  in  order  to  regain  ponession, 
the  importance  of  which,  as  now  the  sole  foundation  of  tiUe^  we  had 
occasion  to  remark  in  the  second  book  of  these  commentaries. 
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For  in  every  complete  title  to  lands,  there  are  two  things  neces- 
sary ;  the  possession,  and  the  right  or  property  therein :  or  as  it  ia 
expressed  in  FLeta,yuri8  et  seisinos  conjunction  Now  if  the  possession 
be  severed  from  the  property,  if  A  has  i^e  jus  prcprietatis^  and  B  by 
some  unlawful  means  has  gained  possession  of  the  lands,  this  is  an 
injury  to  A,  for  which  the  law  gives  a  remedy,  by  putting  him  in 
possession.  This  it  now  effects  in  one  way,  applicable  to  every 
species  of  dispossession.  But  formerly  the  same  result  was  attained, 
by  different  means  applicable  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Thus,  if  B,  the  wrong-doer,  had  obtained  the  possession  either 
by  fraud  or  force,  he  had  only  a  hare  or  naked  poueasion,  without  any 
shadow  of  right;  A,  therefore,  who  had  both  the  rtght  of  property 
and  the  right  of  possession,  might,  as  he  still  may,  put  an  end  to  his 
title  at  once,  by  the  summary  method  of  entry.  But  if  B  the  wrong- 
doer had  died  seised  of  the  lands,  then  B's  heir  was  considered  to 
have  advanced  one  step  further  towards  a  good  title :  he  had  not 
only  a  bare  possession,  but  also  an  apparent  jus  poeaessumiSy  or  right 
of  possession ;  the  law  presuming  that  the  possession  which  is  trans- 
mitted from  the  ancestor  to  the  heir,  is  a  rightful  possession,  until 
the  contrary  be  shown ;  and  therefore  A  was  not  allowed  by  mere 
entry  to  evict  the  heir  of  B.  The  descent  cast,  as  it  was  called,  was 
said  to  toU  or  defeat  the  right  of  entry,  and  A  was  driven  to  his 
action  at  law  to  remove  the  possession  of  the  heir,  though  his  entry 
alone  would  have  dispossessed  the  ancestor.  This  was  effected  either 
by  a  writ  of  entry,  or  an  assize,  which  were  thence  termed  possessory 
actions ;  serving  only  to  regain  that  possession,  whereof  the  demand- 
ant or  his  aucestors  had  been  unjustly  deprived  by  the  tenant  or 
possessor  of  the  land,  or  those  under  whom  he  claimed.  They 
decided  nothing  with  respect  to  the  right  <f  property ;  only  restoring 
the  demandant  to  that  state  or  situation,,  in  which  he  had  been,  or 
by  law  ought  to  have  been,  before  the  dispossession  committed. 

I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  describe  the  method  of  proceeding  by 
writ  of  entry,  referring  the  student  rather  to  our  ancient  books,  in 
which  he  will  find  frequent  mention  of  the  degrees  within  which 
such  writs  were  brought* 

*  It  was  upon  one  of  them  that  common  reooveries  were  grounded ;  these, 
we  may  remember,  being  fictitious  actions  brought  against  the  tenant  of  the 
freehold,  usually  called  the  tenant  to  the  prcBcipe,  or  writ  of  entiy,  in  which 
by  collusion  the  demandant  recovered  the  plan.  And  I  may  add,  that  it  was 
by  another  form  of  this  writ  that  a  widow  recovered  her  dower.  For  if  no 
dower  were  assigned  to  her,  she  got  possession  of  one-third  of  the  lands  under  a 
writ  of  dower  unde  nihii  hahet.  But  if  she  were  deforced  of  part  only  of  her 
dower,  she  could  not  then  say  that  nihil  hahet ;  and  therefore  might  have  re- 
course to  another  action,  by  writ  of  right  of  dower  ;  which  was  a  more  general 
remedy ;  and  is,  with  i-egard  to  her  claim,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  gitmd  writ 
of  right  about  to  be  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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The  other  possessory  action,  or  writ  of  assize,  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Glanvil,  chief  justice  to  Henry  XL;  in  whose  reign 
justices  in  eyre  were  appointed  to  go  round  the  kingdom  in  order  to 
take  these  assiases  ;*  which  were  intended,  when  the  county  courts 
fell  into  disuse,  to  do  justice  to  the  people  at  their  own  doors,  t.e.,  to 
determine  the  right  of  possession  in  the  proper  counties,  and  yet  by 
the  king's  judges. 

In  a  writ  of  entry,  the  title  of  the  tenant  was  disproved  by 
showing  the  unlawful  commencement  of  his  possession ;  in  an  assize 
was  proved  the  title  of  the  demandant,  merely  by  showing  his  or  his 
ancestor's  possession.  These  two  remedies  were  thus  and  in  all  other 
respects  so  totally  alike,  that  a  judgment  in  one  was  a  bar  against 
the  other. 

But  the  right  of  possession,  which  was  recovered  by  the  one  or 
other  of  these  possessory  actions  we  have  described  above,  though  it 
carries  with  it  a  strong  presumption,  is  not  always  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  right  o£  property,  which  may  still  sub^st  in  another 
man.  For  as  one  man  may  have  the  possession,  and  another  the 
right  of  possession,  so  one  man  may  have  the  rigid  of  possession,  and 
so  not  be  liable  to  eviction,  and  another  may  have  the  right  of  pro- 
perty. This  rigJU  of  property  could  not  formerly  be  otherwise 
asserted  than  by  the  great  and  final  remedy  of  a  writ  of  right; 
which  lay  concwrently  with  other  real  actions;  and  also  lay  cfter 
them,  being  as  it  were  an  appeal  to  the  mere  right,  when  judgment 
had  been  had  as  to  the  possession.  If,  indeed,  the  right  of  possession 
were  lost  by  length  of  time,  or  by  judgment  against  the  true  owner 
in  a  possessory  action,  there  was  no  other  choice  :  this  was  then  the 
only  remedy  that  could  be  had ;  and  it  was  of  so  forcible  a  nature, 
that  it  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  cleared  all  objections  that  might 
have  arisen  to  cloud  and  obscure  the  title.  And,  after  issue  once 
joined  in  a  writ  of  right,  the  judgment  was  absolutely  final :  so  that 
a  recovery  had  in  this  action  might  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  any  other 
claim  or  demand. 

The  proper  writ  of  right  lay  only,  however,  to  recover  lands  in 
fee  simple,  unjustly  withheld  from  the  true  proprietor.  There  were 
other  writs  in  the  nature  cf  a  writ  of  right  in  which  the  fee  simple 
was  not  demanded ;  and  in  others  not  land,  but  some  incorporeal 

*  The  word  assize  is  derived  from  the  Latin  assideo,  to  sit  together :  and  it 
signifies,  originally,  the  jury  who  try  the  caose,  and  sit  together  for  that  pur 
pose.  By  a  figure  it  was  made  to  signify  the  court  or  jurisdiction,  which 
summoned  this  juiy  together  by  a  commission  of  assize,  or  ad  assisas  capiendas ; 
and  hence  the  judicial  assemblies  held  by  the  royal  commission  in  every  county 
to  deliver  the  gaols,  and  to  try  causes  at  nisi  prim,  are  termed  in  commou 
speech  the  assizes. 
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hereditament.  But  they  all  applied  to  estates  of  freehold ;  and  for- 
merly, therefore,  the  Ouster^  or  dispossession,  of  which  *we  spoke  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  as  the  first  of  the  injuries  that 
affect  real  property,  was  trea4«d  in  our  law  books  as  either  of  the 
freehold*  or  of  chatteU  reed :  a  distinction  of  the  utmost  importance, 
not  only  because  the  remedies  for  an  ouster  of  the  freehold  yrete 
confined  in  their  use  to  that  species  of  property,  but  because  those 
which  the  law  afforded  for  recovery  of  the  possession  of  chaMds  real 
were  totally  inapplicable  to  all  estates  of  freehold.  The  modem 
action  of  Ejectment  has  come  to  supply  the  place  of  all  these 
different  remedies;  and  aU  real  actions;  with  the  ejLoeption  of 
dower,  ri§?it  of  dower,  and  quare  impedit,  of  which  afterwards, 
have  accordingly  been  abolished.  And  we  shall  best  see  how  this 
result  has  been  obtained  by  examining  the  method  in  which  the  law 
remedied  an  ouster  of  chattels  real,  that  is,  of  an  estate  for  years.t 

Oueter,  then,  or  amotion  <^  possession,  from  an  estate  for  yecers^ 
happens  only  by  an  ejection,  or  turning  out^  of  the  tenant  from  the 
occupation  of  tl^e  land  during  the  continuance  of  his  term.  For  this 
injury  the  law  formerly  provided  the  writ  of  efeatione  firmce,  which 
^as  an  action  of  trespass  in  e^'ectment,  and  lay  where  lands  were  let 
for  a  term  of  years;  and  afterwards  the  lessor,  reversioner,  rcr 
mainder-man,  or  any  stranger,  ejected  or  ousted  'the  lessee  of 
his  term.  He  could  thereby  call  the  defendant  to  answer  for  enter- 
ing on  the  lands  so  demised  to  him  for  a  tenn  that  was  not  yet 
expired,  and  ejecting  him  ;  and  in  this  action  he  recovered  back  his 
term,  or  the  remainder  of  it,  with  damages. 

Through  the  disuse  of  real  actions  this  proceeding  becsjne  the 
common  method  of  trying  the  title  to  lands,  Sind  S^ff  »  long  time 
before  their  final  abolition,  it  was  in  practice  the  U0ual  mode  of 
doing  so.  It  may  not^  therefors,  be  improper  to  delineate  with  some 
degree  of  minuteness  its  history,  the  manner  of  its  process,  and  the 

*  Ouster  of  ihe  freehold  was  effected  by  1.  Abatement;  2.  Intrusion; 
3.  Disseisin;  4.  Discontinmnce ;  or  5.  Vtfercement,  Te  ihe  praetising 
lawyer,  a  knowledge  of  the  different  circomstaiioeB  wfajch  gave  ri«e  to  these 
different  species  of  ouster  is  still  useful,  if  not  necessaiy.  But  it  would  only 
weary  the  student  to  explain  theoa  at  length  in  this  place ;  and  I  therefore  con- 
tent myself  with  referring  him  to  the  text  books,  should  he  find  it  desirable 
to  consult  them. 

f  This  kind  of  oust«r  also  took  place  with  regard  to  estates  held  by  statute- 
merchant,  recognizance,  or  elegit,  which  are  ranked  ss  chattels  real,  if  the  leffX 
prepiietor  was  turned  out  brfore  his  estate  was  determined,  by  laisiog  the 
sum  for  which  it  was  given  him  in  pledge.  His  remedy  is  now  the  same  ^  fi>r 
a  term  of  years,  viz.,  by  action  of  ejectment. 
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principles  wliereon  it  is  grounded ;  the  more  especially  that  the  new 
action  of  ejectment  is  as  much  a  reconstruction  of  the  procedure  in 
this  action,  as  a  creation  of  a  new  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  real 
property. 

An  action  at  law  for  the  damage  sustained  by  reason  of  the  breach 
of  the  contract  contained  in  his  lease  was  anciently  the  omlj  remedy 
which  the  tenant  had  for  recovering  against  the  lessor  a  term  from 
which  he  had  ejected  his  lessee,  together  with  damages  for  the 
ouster.  But  if  the  lessee  was  ejected  by  a  stranger,  claiming  under  a 
title  superior  to  that  of  the  lessor,  though  the  lessee  might  still  main- 
tain an  action  against  the  lessor,  for  non-performance  of  his  contract  or 
lease,  yet  he  could  not  by  any  means  recover  the  term  itself.  He  had 
no  other  remedy  against  the  ejector  but  in  damages  for  the  trespass 
committed  in  ejecting  him  from  his  farm.  But  when  the  courts  of 
toquity  began  to  oblige  the  ejector  to  make  a  specific  restitution  of 
the  land  to  the  party  injured,  the  courts  of  law  also  adopted  the 
Bame  method  of  doing  complete  justice :  and  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
writ  of  ejectment,  introduced  a  new  species  of  remedy,  viz.,  a  judge- 
ment to  recover  the  term,  and  a  writ  of  possession  thereupon. 

The  better  to  apprehend  the  contrivance,  whereby  this  end  was 
eiSected,  we  must  recoUect  that  the  remedy  by  ejectment  was  in  its 
origin  an  action  brought  by  one  who  had  a  lease  for  years,  to  repair 
the  injury  done  him  by  dispossession.  In  order,  therefore,  to  convert 
it  into  a  method  of  trying  titles  to  the  freehold,  it  was  first  necessary 
that  the  claimant  should  take  possession  of  the  lands,  to  empower 
him  to  constitute  a  lessee  for  years,  who  might  be  capable  of 
leceiving  this  injury  of  dispossession.  For  it  would  be  an  offence, 
called  in  our  law  maintenance^  of  which  in  the  next  book  of  these 
commentaries,  to  convey  a  title  to  another  when  the  grantor  is  not 
in  possession  of  the  land.  When,  therefore,  a  person  who  had 
right  of  entry  into  lands  determined  to  acquire  that  possession  which 
was  wrongfully  withheld  by  the  tenant  therein,  he  made,  as  by  law 
he  may,  a  formal  entry  on  the  premises ;  and  being  so  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  soil,  he  there,  upon  the  land,  sealed  and  delivered 
a  lease  for  years  to  some  third  person  or  lessee :  and  having  thus 
given  him  entry,  left  him  in  possession  o£  the  premises.  This 
lessee  was  to  stay  upon  the  land  till  the  prior  tenant,  or  he  who  had 
the  previous  possession,  entered  thereon  afresh  and  ousted  him ;  or 
till  some  other  person,  either  by  accident  or  by  agreement  before- 
hand, came  upon  the  land,  and  turned  him  out  or  ejected  him. 
For  this  injury  -the  lessee  was  entitled  to  his  action  of  ejectment 
against  the  tenant,  or  this  casual  ejector,  whichever  it  was  that 
ousted  him,  to  recover  back  his  term  and  damages.  But  where  this 
action  was  brought  against  such  a  casual  ejector  as  is  before 
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mentioned,  and  not  against  the  very  tenant  in  possession,  the  court 
would  not  suffer  the  tenant  to  lose  his  possession  without  an  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  it  Wherefore  it  was  a  standing  rule,  that  no 
plaintiff  should  proceed  in  ejectment  to  recover  lands  against  a 
casual  ejector,  without  notice  given  to  the  tenant  in  possession,  if 
any  there  were,  and  making  him  a  defendant  if  he  pleased.  And, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  action,  the  plaintiff  must,  in  case  of  any 
defence,  have  made  out  four  points  before  the  court,  viz.,  title,  lease, 
entry,  and  ouster.  First,  he  must  have  shown  a  good  title  in  his 
lessor,  which  brought  the  matter  of  right  entirely  before  the  court ; 
then,  that  the  lessor,  being  seised, or  possessed  by  virtue  of  such 
title,  had  made  him  the  lease  for  the  term;  thirdly,  that  he,  the 
lessee  or  plaintiff,  had  entered  or  taken  possession  in  consequence  of 
such  lease ;  and  then,. lastly,  that  the  defendant  had  ousted  or  ejected 
him.  Whereupon  he  had  j  udgment  to  recover  his  term  and  damages, 
and,  in  consequence,  had  a  writ  of  possession,  which  the  sheriff  was 
to  execute  by  delivering  him  the  undisturbed  and  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  his  term. 

This  was  formerly  the  regular  method  of  bringing  an  action  of 
ejectment,  in  which  the  title  of  the  lessor  came  collaterally  and  inci- 
dentally before  the  court,  in  order  to  show  the  injury  done  to  the 
lessee  by  this  ouster.  But  as  much  trouble  and  formality  were  found 
to  attend  the  actual  making  of  the  lease,  entry,  and  ouster,  a  new  and 
more  easy  method  of  trying  titles  was  invented,  which  depended  en- 
tirely upon  a  string  of  legal  fictions ;  no  actual  lease  was  made,  no 
actual  entry  by  the  plaintiff,  no  actual  ouster  by  the  defendant,  but 
all  were  merely  ideal,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  trying  the  title.  To 
this  end  in  the  proceedings  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years  was  stated  to 
have  been  made,  by  him  who  claimed  title,  to  the  plaintiff  who 
brought  the  action,  as  by  John  Rogers  to  John  Doe ;  it  was  also 
stated  that  Doe,  the  lessee,  entered,  and  that  the  defendant,  Hichard 
Roe,  who  was  called  the  casual  ejector,  ousted  him :  for  which  ouster 
he  brought  this  action.  As  soon  as  this  action  was  brought^  and  the 
complaint  fully  stated  in  the  declaration,  Roe,  the  casual  ejector 
or  defendant,  sent  a  written  notice  to  the  tenant  in  possession  of  the 
lands,  as  George  Saunders,  informing  him  of  the  action  brought  by 
John  Doe,  and  transmitting  him  a  copy  of  the  declaration :  withal 
assuring  him  that  he.  Roe,  the  defendant,  had  no  title  at  all  to  the 
premises,  and  should  make  no  defence ;  and,  therefore,  advising  the 
tenant  to  appear  in  court  and  defend  his  own  title,  otherwise  he,  the 
casual  ejector,  would  suffer  judgment  to  be  had  against  him,  and 
thereby  the  actual  tenant  Saunders  would  inevitably  be  turned  out 
of  possession.  On  receipt  of  this  friendly  caution,  if  the  tenant  in 
possession  did  not  within  a  limited  time  apply  to  the  court  to 
be  admitted  a  defendant  in  the  stead  of  Roe,  he  was  supposed  to  have 
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no  right  at  all,  and,  upon  judgment  being  had  against  Boe  the  C£isual 
ejector,  Saunders,  the  real  tenant,  was  turned  out  of  possession  by 
the  sheriff. 

But  if  the  tenant  in  possession  applied  to  be  made  a  defendant,  it 
was  allowed  him  upon  this  condition :  that  he  entered  into  a  rule  of 
court  to  confess,  at  the  trial  of  the  cause,  three  of  the  four  requisites 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  plaintiff's  action,  viz.,  the  lease  of  K(^ers 
the  lessor,  the  entry  of  Doe  the  plaintiff,  and  his  ouster  by  Saunders 
himself^  now  made  the  defendant  instead  of  Roe :  which  requisites 
being  wholly  fictitious,  should  the  defendant  put  the  plaintiff  to  prove 
them,  he  must,  of  course,  be  nonsuited  for  want  of  evidence ;  but  by 
such  stipulated  confession  of  lease,  entry,  and  ouster,  the  trial  now 
stood  upon  the  merits  of  the  title  only.  This  done,  the  declaration 
was  altered  by  inserting  the  name  of  George  Saunders  instead 
of  Bichard  Boe,  and  the  cause  went  down  to  trial  under  the  name 
of  Doe,  the  plaintiff,  on  the  demise  of  Bogers  the  lessor,  against 
Saunders,  the  new  defendant.  And  therein  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff 
was  bound  to  make  out  a  clear  title,  otherwise  his  fictitious  lessee 
could  not  obtain  judgment  to  have  possession  of  the  land  for  the 
term  supposed  to  be  granted.  But  if  the  lessor  made  out  his  title 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  then  judgment  and  a  writ  of  possession  were 
awarded  to  John  Doe,  the  nominal  plaintiff,  who  by  this  trial  had 
proved  the  right  of  John  Bogers,  his  supposed  lessor. 

But  if  the  new  defendant,  after  entering  into  the  common  rule, 
failed  to  appear  at  the  trial,  and  to  confess  lease,  entry,  and  ouster, 
the  plaintiff,  Doe,  must,  indeed,  have  been  there  nonsuited,  for  want 
of  proving  those  requisites ;  but  judgment  would  in  the  end  be 
entered  against  the  casual  ejector  Boe ;  for  the  condition  on  which 
Saunders  was  admitted  a  defendant  had  been  broken,  and  therefore 
the  plaintiff  was  put  again  in  the  same  situation  as  if  he  never  had 
appeared  at  all ;  the  consequence  of  which,  we  have  seen,  was,  that 
judgment  would  be  entered  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  sheriff,  by  virtue 
of  a  writ  for  that  purpose,  would  turn  out  Saunders  and  deliver  pos- 
session to  John  Doe.  The  same  process,  therefore,  as  would  have 
been  had,  provided  no  conditional  rule  had  been  ever  made,  must 
have  been  pursued  as  soon  as  the  condition  was  broken. 

This  method  of  recovering  real  property  was  attended  however 
with  certain  objections,  which,  notwithstanding  the  constant  super- 
vision of  the  courts,  occasionally  gave  rise  to  well-founded  complaints. 
So  long,  indeed,  as  the  other  legal  remedies,  by  writs  of  entry  and 
assize,  were  open  to  the  suitors,  these  were  not  much  attended  to ; 
but  when  possession  for  twenty  years  came  to  be  regarded  as  almost 
conclusive  evidence  of  title,  and  afterwards  when,  by  the  abolition  of 
real  actions,  ejectment  remained  the  only  method  of  trying  such 
qnestionSy  it  became  necessary  to  apply  a  remedy.   And  accordingly. 
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mentioned,  and  not  against  the  very  tenant  in  possession,  the  court 
would  not  suffer  the  tenant  to  lose  his  possession  without  an  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  it  Wherefore  it  was  a  standing  rule,  that  no 
plaintiff  should  proceed  in  ejectment  to  recover  lands  against  a 
casual  ejector,  without  notice  given  to  the  tenant  in  possession,  if 
any  there  were,  and  making  him  a  defendant  if  he  pleased.  And, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  action,  the  plaintiff  must,  in  case  of  any 
defence,  have  made  out  four  points  before  the  court,  viz.,  tiUey  lease, 
entry,  and  ouster.  First,  he  must  have  shown  a  good  title  in  his 
lessor,  which  brought  the  matter  of  right  entirely  before  the  court ; 
then,  that  the  lessor,  being  seised  ,or  possessed  by  virtue  of  such 
title,  had  made  him  the  lease  for  the  term;  thirdly,  that  he,  the 
lessee  or  plaintiff,  had  entered  or  taken  possession  in  consequence  of 
such  lease ;  and  then,. lastly,  that  the  defendant  had  ousted  or  ejected 
him.  Whereupon  he  had  judgment  to  recover  his  term  and  damages, 
and,  in  consequence,  had  a  writ  of  possession,  which  the  sheriff  was 
to  execute  by  delivering  him  the  undisturbed  and  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  his  term. 

This  was  formerly  the  regular  method  of  bringing  an  action  of 
ejectment,  in  which  the  title  of  the  lessor  came  collaterally  and  inci- 
dentally before  the  court,  in  order  to  show  the  injury  done  to  the 
lessee  by  this  ouster.  But  as  much  trouble  and  formality  were  found 
to  attend  the  actual  making  of  the  lease,  entry,  and  ouster,  a  new  and 
more  easy  method  of  trying  titles  was  invented,  which  depended  en- 
tirely upon  a  string  of  legal  fictions ;  no  actual  lease  was  made,  no 
actual  entry  by  the  plaintiff,  no  actual  ouster  by  the  defendant,  but 
all  were  merely  ideal,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  trying  the  title.  To 
this  end  in  the  proceedings  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years  was  stated  to 
have  been  made,  by  him  who  claimed  title,  to  the  plaintiff  who 
brought  the  action,  as  by  John  Bogers  to  John  Doe ;  it  was  also 
stated  that  Doe,  the  lessee,  entered,  and  that  the  defendant,  Kichard 
Koe,  who  was  called  the  casual  ejector,  ousted  him :  for  which  ouster 
he  brought  this  action.  As  soon  as  this  action  was  brought,  and  the 
complaint  fully  stated  in  the  declaration,  Eoe,  the  casual  ejector 
or  defendant,  sent  a  written  notice  to  the  tenant  in  possession  of  the 
lands,  as  George  Saunders,  informing  him  of  the  action  brought  by 
John  Doe,  and  transmitting  him  a  copy  of  the  declaration :  withal 
assuring  him  that  he,  Boe,  the  defendant,  had  no  title  at  all  to  the 
premises,  and  should  make  no  defence ;  and,  therefore,  advising  the 
tenant  to  appear  in  court  and  defend  his  own  title,  otherwise  he,  the 
casual  ejector,  would  suffer  judgment  to  be  had  against  him,  and 
thereby  the  actual  tenant  Saunders  would  inevitably  be  turned  out 
of  possession.  On  receipt  of  this  friendly  caution,  if  the  tenant  in 
possession  did  not  within  a  limited  time  apply  to  the  court  to 
be  admitted  a  defendant  in  the  stead  of  Hoe,  he  was  supposed  to  have 
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no  right  at  all,  and,  upon  judgment  being  had  against  Boe  the  casual 
ejector,  Saunders,  the  real  tenant,  was  turned  out  of  possession  by 
the  sheriff. 

But  if  the  tenant  in  possession  applied  to  be  made  a  defendant,  it 
was  allowed  him  upon  this  condition :  that  he  entered  into  a  rule  of 
court  to  confess,  at  the  trial  of  the  cause,  three  of  the  four  requisites 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  plaintiff's  action,  viz.,  the  lease  of  Rogers 
the  lessor,  the  entry  of  Doe  the  plaintiff,  and  his  ouster  by  Saunders 
himself,  now  made  the  defendant  instead  of  Roe :  which  requisites 
being  wholly  fictitious,  should  the  defendant  put  the  plaintiff  to  prove 
them,  he  must,  of  course,  be  nonsuited  for  want  of  evidence ;  but  by 
such  stipulated  confession  of  lease^  entry,  and  ousteTf  the  trial  now 
stood  upon  the  merits  of  the  title  only.  This  done,  the  declaration 
was  altered  by  inserting  the  name  of  George  Saunders  instead 
of  Richard  Roe,  and  the  cause  went  down  to  trial  under  the  name 
of  Doe,  the  plaintiff,  on  the  demise  of  Rogers  the  lessor,  against 
Saunders,  the  new  defendant.  And  therein  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff 
was  bound  to  make  out  a  clear  title,  otherwise  his  fictitious  lessee 
could  not  obtain  judgment  to  have  possession  of  the  land  for  the 
term  supposed  to  be  granted.  But  if  the  lessor  made  out  his  title 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  then  judgment  and  a  writ  of  possession  were 
awarded  to  John  Doe,  the  nominal  plaintiff,  who  by  this  trial  had 
proved  the  right  of  John  Rogers,  his  supposed  lessor. 

But  if  the  new  defendant,  after  entering  into  the  common  rule, 
failed  to  appear  at  the  trial,  and  to  confess  lease,  entry,  and  ouster, 
the  plaintiff.  Doe,  must,  indeed,  have  been  there  nonsuited,  for  want 
of  proving  those  requisites ;  but  judgment  would  in  the  end  be 
entered  against  the  casual  ejector  Roe ;  for  the  condition  on  which 
Saimders  was  admitted  a  defendant  had  been  broken,  and  therefore 
the  plaintiff  was  put  again  in  the  same  situation  as  if  he  never  had 
appeared  at  all ;  the  consequence  of  which,  we  have  seen,  was,  that 
judgment  would  be  entered  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  sheriff,  by  virtue 
of  a  writ  for  that  purpose,  would  turn  out  Saunders  and  deUver  pos- 
session to  John  Doe.  The  same  process,  therefore,  as  would  have 
been  had,  provided  no  conditional  rule  had  been  ever  made,  must 
have  been  pursued  as  soon  as  the  condition  was  broken. 

This  method  of  recovering  real  property  was  attended  however 
with  certain  objections,  which,  notwithstanding  the  constant  super- 
vision of  the  courts,  occasionally  gave  rise  to  well-founded  complaints. 
So  long,  indeed,  as  the  other  legal  remedies,  by  writs  of  entry  and 
assize,  were  open  to  the  suitors,  these  were  not  much  attended  to ; 
but  when  possession  for  twenty  years  came  to  be  regarded  as  almost 
conclusive  evidence  of  title,  and  afterwards  when,  by  the  abolition  of 
real  actions,  ejectment  remained  the  only  method  of  trying  such 
questions,  it  became  necessary  to  apply  a  remedy.   And  accordingly, 
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when  the  prooedure  of  the  saperior  courts  of  oommon  law  was 
reooDfltractod  a  few  years  ago,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  oppor- 
tunity ;  a  new  action  for  the  recovery  of  land  was  created ;  and  the 
old  action  of  ejectment  is  now,  therefore,  to  be  numbered  among  the 
relics  of  the  past 

The  old  foim  of  suit  was  valuable  in  one  respect,  in  that  it  allowed 
no  question  to  be  raised  except  that  of  titie.  The  new  procedure 
possesses  this  advantage :  it  is  an  action  exclusively  for  recovering 
the  possession  of  real  property,  without  regard  to  any  other  ques- 
tion which  may  exist  between  the  parties.  It  is  now  commenced 
by  a  vfritf  which  is  directed  to  the  tenants  in  possession,  describes 
the  property,  states  the  persons  in  whom  the  right  of  possession  is 
alleged  to  be,  and  commands  those  to  whom  it  is  directed  to  appear 
in  court,  and  defend  their  possession,  or  otherwise  they  may  be 
turned  out  When  wrved  on  the  tenant  in  possession,  this  writ  has 
thus  the  same  effect  as  the  notice  formerly  given  by  the  casual 
ejector ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  tenant,  if  he  has  no  interest  on  the 
premises  to  defend,  to  give  immediate  notice  of  ihe  writ  to  his  land- 
lord. Indeed,  to  prevent  fraudulent  recoveries  of  the  possesion,  by 
collusion  with  the  tenant,  all  tenants  are  obliged,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
three  years'  rent,  to  give  notice  to  their  landlords,  when  served  with 
an  ejectment :  and  any  landlord  may  by  leave  of  the  court  be  made 
a  co-defendant  to  the  action,  in  case  the  tenant  himself  appears  to 
it ;  or,  if  he  makes  de&ult,  yet  execution  will  be  stayed,  in  case  the 
landlord  applies  to  be  made  a  defendant  And  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, not  only  may  the  landlord  be  admitted  to  defend,  but  any 
other  person,  such  as  a  mortgagee,  a  devisee  in  trust,  or  an  heir, 
will  be  allowed  to  do  so,  on  showing  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the 
premises,  by  himself  or  his  tenants. 

If  no  appearance  be  entered  within  the  time  allowed,  the  plaintiff 
obtains  jwigvMnt  by  default,  upon  which  the  sheriff  will  deliver  to 
him  the  possession  of  the  property.  For  it  is  by  the  entry  of  an 
appearance  only  that  the  tenant,  or  the  landlord,  or  other  person 
admitted  to  defend,  denies  that  alleged  right — the  parties  on  appear^ 
ance  being  thus  at  issue  on  the  question  of  tUie,  The  claimant  has 
then  to  prove  his  alleged  right  to  a  jury,  the  question  for  them  to 
determine  being  simply  whether  the  statement  in  the  writ  of  the 
title  of  the  claimant  is  true  or  false.  If,  at  the  trial,  the  claimant 
appears  and  the  defendant  £uls  to  do  so,  the  former  recovers  without 
even  proof  of  his  title,  the  defendant  being  considered  to  have,  as  it 
were,  abandoned  his  defence.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defendant 
appears,  but  the  claimant  makes  de&ult,  the  defendant  will  have 
judgment  for  his  costs  of  suit 

The  damages  recovered  in  the  old  actions  of  ejectment^  though 
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origiiially  their  only  intenty  were,  where  the  title  oame  to  be  ooih 
eidered  af  the  pdncipal  question,  very  small  and  inadequate; 
amounting  commonly  to  one  ahilling,  or  some  other  trivial  sum. 
The  modem  action  is,  as  we  have  seen,  not  an  action  of  treepase  for 
an  ouster,  but  exclusively  to  assert  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  real 
property,  and  in  it  consequently  no  damages  are  recovered.  In 
order  therefore  to  complete  the  remedy,  when  the  possession  has 
been  long  detained  from  him  that  had  the  right  to  it,  an  action  lies, 
after  a  recovery  in  ejectment,  to  recover  the  mesne  profits  which  the 
tenant  in  possession  has  wrongfully  received.  Which  action  must 
be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  claimant  in  the  ejectment,  in  whom 
the  jury  have  found  the  right  to  be,  against  the  tenant  in  possession. 
In  this  case  the  judgment  in  ejectment  is  conclusive  evidence  against 
the  defendant,  for  all  profits  which  have  accrued  since  the  date 
alleged  in  the  writy  as  the  period  at  which  the  plain  tiifs  right  of 
possession  accrued  to  him ;  but  if  the  plaintiff  sues  for  any  ante- 
cedent profits,  the  defendant  may  make  a  new  defence.  Thus  he 
may  plead  the  statute  of  limitations,  and  by  that  means  protect 
luinself  from  the  payment  of  all  mesne  profits,  except  those  which 
have  accrued  within  the  previous  six  years. 

Such  is  the  modem  way  of  trying  the  tiUe  to  lands  and  tene- 
ments. It  is  founded  on  the  same  principle  as  the  ancient  writs  of 
assize,  being  calculated  to  try  the  mere  possessory  title  to  an  estate ; 
a^  has  succeeded  to  those  real  actions,  as  being  infinitely  more  con- 
venient for  attaining  the  ends  of  justice. 

But  a  writ  of  ejectment  is  not  an  adeqaate  means  to  try  the  title 
of  all  estates.  Coming  in  place  of  the  former  action,  in  which 
damages  were  sought  to  be  recovered  for  a  supposed  ouster,  it  lies 
only  for  the  recovery  of  that  species  of  real  property,  on  which  an 
entry  can  be  made,  and  an  ouster  effected.  On  those  things, 
whereon  an  entry  cannot  in  fact  be  made,  no  entry  shall  be  sup- 
posed by  any  fiction  of  the  parties,  therefore  an  ejectment  will  not 
lie  of  an  advowson,  a  rent,  a  common,  or  other  incorporeal  heredita- 
ment Nor  would  it  lie  formeHy  in  such  oases,  where  the  entry  of 
him  that  had  right  was  taken  away  by  a  twenty  years'  dispossession, 
or  otherwise.  But  twenty  years'  dispossession  may  now  be  set  up  by 
the  defendant  as  an  answer  to  the  claimant,  and  a  good  title  against 
all  the  world.  This  period  of  limitation  is,  however,  mode  subject 
to  qualification  in  the  case  of  persons  under  disability ;  for  if  at  the 
time  at  which  the  right  of  any  person  first  accrued,  such  person  was 
under  the  disability  of  infancy,  coverture,  idiotcy,  lunacy,  unsound- 
ness of  mind,  or  absence  beyond  seas,  he,  or  the  person  claiming 
through  him,  may,  though  twenty  years  have  expired,  bring  an 
action,  within  ten  years  next  after  the  person  to  whom  the  right 
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aocraed  shall  have  ceased  to  be  under  such  disability,  or  have  died, 
whichever  event  shall  first  happen.  But  no  action  can  be  brought 
in  such  case  of  disability,  but  within  forty  years  next  after  the  right 
has  accrued,  although  the  person  to  whom  it  accrued  may  have 
remained  under  disability  during  the  whole  of  the  forty  years,  or 
although  the  term  of  ten  years  above  mentioned  shall  not  have 
expired. 

The  action  of  ejectment  has,  I  may  add,  been  rendered  an  easy 
and  expeditious  remedy  to  landlords  whose  tenants  are  in  arrear,  or 
who  hold  over  after  their  term  has  expired  or  been  determined.  For 
every  landlord  who  has  a  right  of  re-entry  in  case  of  non-payment  of 
rent,  when  half  a  year's  rent  is  due  and  no  sufficient  distress  is  to  be 
had,  may  serve  a  writ  of  ejectment  on  his  tenant,  or  fix  the  same 
ujxni  some  notorious  part  of  the  premises,  which  shall  be  valid, 
without  any  formal  re-entry  or  previous  demand  of  rent.  And  a 
recovery  in  such  ejectment  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  both  in  law 
and  equity,  unless  the  rent  and  all  costs  be  paid  or  tendered  within 
six  calendar  months  afterwards. 

And  a  landlord,  on  serving  a  writ  of  ejectment  on  a  tenant  holding 
over  after  his  term  has  expired  or  been  determined,  may  give  b^m 
notice  that  he  will  be  required  to  give  bail,  if  ordered  so  to  do  1^ 
the  court  or  a  judge,  conditioned  to  pay  the  costs  and  damages  to 
be  recovered  in  the  action.  If  bail  is  thereafter  ordered  to  be  given, 
and  the  tenant  fails  to  do  so,  the  claimant  obtains  immediate  judg^* 
ment  for  recovery  of  possession  and  for  his  costs. 

Ejectments,  again,  between  landlord  and  tenant,  partake  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  what  have  been  already  described  as  mixed  actions ; 
for  in  them  the  claimant  may  go  on,  after  proving  his  right  to 
recover,  to  give  evidence  of  the  mesne  profits,  and  the  jury  shall 
thereupon  give  their  verdict,  both  as  to  the  title  and  mesne  profits ; 
so  that  in  such  cases  a  second  action  for  mesne  profits  is  unnecessary. 
Besides  these  remedies  a  landlord  may,  in  cases  where  the  rent  or 
value  of  the  premises  does  not  exceed  501,,  and  no  fine  has  been  paid, 
proceed  summarily  in  the  county  court.  If  the  rent  does  not  exceed 
201,,  and  no  fine  has  been  paid,  he  may  proceed  before  the  justices  la 
petty  sesaioDS. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  INJUBIES  TO  SEAL  FBOPEBTT. 

Tre»paM :  when  jostifiabla— tretpMt  ab  mUio^cotU  in  actiooi  of  tmptM  >* 
itijuoctioo  in  chanony.  Nuiioncf :  to  corporeal  horeditamenti — ^to  inoor* 
poreal  baraditamenta — lemedj  at  law  and  in  equitj.  Watte :  who  maj 
oommii— bow  ponished  or  praventad.  Sabtraciion :  aa  of  fealtj,  duties, 
rent,  kc, — ^remedy  bj  distrees — where  premiMs  deserted*  Disturbance :  of 
franchise — of  commons— aocloaure— of  ways — of  tenure— of  patronages- 
action  otquar^  impedit, 

Ix  the  preoeding  chapter  we  have  oonsidered  the  chief  injiny  to  reel 
property,  an  ouster  or  amotion  of  the  posMMion.  l^uMe  which 
remain  to  be  diacuflBed  are  auoh  aa  may  be  offered  to  a  maa>*8  real 
property  withoat  any  amotion  from  it 

n.  The  second  species  therefore  of  wrongs  that  affect  a  man*8  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  is  that  of  ^reQxisa  Trespass,  In  its 
largest  and  most  extensive  sense,  signifies  any  transgression  or 
offence  against  the  law  (^  nature,  of  society,  or  of  the  country  in 
which  we  live ;  whether  it  relates  to  a  man's  person,  or  his  prc^rty* 
Therefore  heating  another  is  a  trespass;  for  which  an  action  of 
assault  and  battery  will  lie:  taking  or  detaining  a  man's  goods  are 
respectively  trespasses ;  for  which  the  actions  of  trcver  cmd  detmu4 
are  given  by  the  law :  so  also  non-performance  of  promises  or  imder-* 
takings  is  technically  a  trespass,  upon  which  the  action  of  asBumpsH 
is  grounded :  and,  in  general,  any  misfeasance  or  act  of  one  man 
whereby  another  is  injuriously  treated  and  damnified,  is  a  transgres* 
sion  or  trespass  in  its  largest  sense. 

But  in  the  limited  and  confined  sense,  in  which  we  are  at  present 
to  consider  it,  it  signifies  no  more  than  an  entry  on  another  man's 
ground  without  a  lawful  authority,  and  doing  some  damage,  however 
inconsiderable,  to  his  real  property,  which  the  law  entitles  a  trespass 
"by  breaking  hi$  eUm,  For  every  man's  land  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
enclosed  and  set  apart  from  his  neighbour's :  and  that  either  by  a 
visible  and  material  fence,  as  one  field  is  divided  from  another  by  a 
hedge ;  or  by  an  ideal  invisible  boundary,  existing  only  in  the  con- 
templation of  law,  as  when  one  man's  land  adjoins  to  another's  in 
the  same  field.  And  every  such  entry  or  breach  of  a  man's  close 
carries  necessarily  along  with  it  some  damage  or  other ;  for  if  no 
Other  special  loss  can  .be  assigned,  yet  one  general  damage  may  in 
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any  case  be  specified,  vie,  the  treading  down  and  bruising  his 
herbage. 

One  must  have  a  property,  either  absolute  or  temporary,  in  the 
soil,  and  actual  possession,  to  be  able  to  maintain  an  action  of  tres- 
pass ;  or,  at  least,  it  is  requisite  that  the  party  have  possession  of  the 
Ycsture  and  herbage,  or  other  produce  of  the  land.  Thus  if  a 
meadow  be  dividpd  annually  among  the  parishioners  by  lot^  then 
after  each  person's  several  portion  is  allotted,  they  may  be  respeo- 
ttv«ly  capable  of  maintaining  an  action  for  the  breach  of  their- 
ffeveral  closes ;  for  they  have  an  ezolusive  interest  therein  for  the 
time.  And  a  man*  Is  answerable  ibr  not  only  bis  own  treqmss,  but 
that  of  his  cattle  also :  for,  if  by  his  negligent  keeping  they  fliray 
upon  the  land  of  another,  and  much  more  if  he  permits,  or  drives 
them  on,  and  they  there  tread  down  his  neighbour's  herbage,  and 
spoil  his  com  or  his  trees,  this  is  a  trespasd^  for  which  the  owner 
iftoit  answer  ini  ^uokgiB ;  Atid  the  U^  gives  the  party  iig^)ared  a" 
doubie  femedy  in  this  case,  by  permittiiig  him  to  distrain  ih» 
eatlJle  thus  da^MtffB^fMaomtf  or  doing  damage,  till  the  owner  i^aUb 
make  him  satisfaction :  or  elas  by  leavhig  him.  to  Khe  oontaMMt 
rejnedy,  in  foro  covUentioto,  by  action. 

• 

•  > 

>  In  some  CMes  trespass  is  justifiable ;  or  niher  entry  ^n^mother**' 
hind  or  house  shall  not  in.  those  caflss  be  aoooonted  ireipias:  as  if  a 
man  eomes  thither  to  demand  or  pay  money,  these  payable ;  or  to 
eieonte,  in  a  legal  manner,  the  proosss  of  the  law.  Also  a  man  may 
justify  entettng  into  an  inn  or  publio-house,  without  Ihe  leare  of  ihil' 
Owner  first  specially  asked;  because  when  a  man  professes  tha- 
keeping  of  sn^  inn  or  publio4ioQse,  he  thereby  gives  a  geoeml 
Hoence  to  any  person  to  enter  hia  doors.  So  a  eommoner  may  justifjr, 
entering  to  attend  his  cattle,  oommooiBg  on  another's'laiMl ;  and  a 
rsversioner,  to  see  if  any  waste  be  committed  on  the  estate,  isotxn  tha 
appai«Dt  necessity  of  the  thing. 

But  in  cases  where  a  man  misdemeaoa  himself^  or  makes  an  ill 
tise  of  the  andtority  with'T^^^iieh  the  law  intrusts  him^he  shall  be 
acooQxnted  a  trei^jaaser  a&  initio;  as  if  one  comes  into  a  tavern  and 
will  not  go  oat  in  a  reasonable  time,  but  tarries  there  all  night  con* 
tiaiy  to  the  inclinatioua  of  the  owner ;  thia  wrongful  act  riiall  afiEie^ 
and  have  relation  badk  even  to  hia  first  entry,  apd  soake  the  whole  a 
trespass.  80  if  a  reversioner,  who  enters  on  pretence  of  seeiflg 
waste,  breaks  the  houses  or  stays  there  all  night ;  or  if  the  eommonac 
who  comes  to  tend  hia  cattle  cuts  down  a  tree ;  in  these  and  similar 
cases  the  law  judges  that  he  entered  fM*  tnis  unlawful  purpose,  and 
therefore,  as  the  act  which  demonstrates  such  his  puipose  is  a  trea- 
pass,  he  shall  be  esteemed  a  trespasser  ab  mitia, 
.    A  man  may  also  justify  in  an  action  of  trespass  on  acoooat  of  tha> 
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fi-^ehold  and  right  <5f  entry  "bemg  in  himself;  and  this  deffcnce  brings 
the  title  of  the  estate  in  question.  This  is  therefore  one  wajr 
of  trying  the  property  of  estates ;  though  it  is  not  so  nsual  as  that 
by  ejectment,  because  that  gives  possession  of  ithe  land ;  whereas  in 
the  action  of  trespass,  which  is  merely  a  personal  suit,  the  right  can 
be  only  ascertained,  but  no  possession  delivered ;  nothing  being' 
recovered  but  damages  for  the  wrong  committed.  It  is,  however,' 
the  proper  method  of  trying  the  title  to  some  incorporeal  heredita^ 
ments.  For  as  any  entry  on  the  property  of  another  isjprimd  facid 
a  trespass,  it  is  for  the  defendant  to  show  that  such  entry  wasr 
lawful ;  that  is,  to  prove  that  the  apparent  trespass  was  in  truth  no 
trespass  at  all,  as  it  would  not  be  if  the  defendant  was  only  using  a? 
right  of  way  over  the  plaintiffs  property,  or  exercising  a  right  of 
eommon. 

•  In  order  to  prevent  trifling  smd  vexatious  actaons  of  trespass,  aa 
wdl  as  other  personal  actions,  sovenil  statutes  have  been  passed,  thfl 
effect  of  which  is,  that  the  plaintiff,  if  he  reoovecs  less  damages  than 
teiy^aballings,  is  not  entitled  to  oosts,  unless  the  judge. certifies  thai 
tiie  action  was  brought  to  try  «  right,  or  that  the  trespaas  wai 
wilful  and  malicious ;  while  the  plaintiff,  if  he  recovers  less  than 
five  pounds,  may  by  a  like  certificate  be  disentitled  lo  costs  alto^ 
gether.  The  plaintiff  will  in  no  case,  however,  be  deprived  of  cqsts 
hi  an  action  for  a  trespass  in  respect  of  which  a  notice  not  to  trespass 
has  been  previously  served  upon  the  defendant,  or  left  at  his  las^ 
known  abode.  For  every  trespass  is  wilful,  where  the  defendant 
has  notice,  and  is  especially  forewarned  not  to  come  on  the  land ;  as 
hvery  trespass  is  malicious,  though  the  damage  may  not  amount  to 
forty  shillings,  where  the  intent  of  the  defendant  plainly  appears  to 
be  to  harass  and  distress  the  plaintiff. 

The  ordinary  remedy  for  a  trespass  then,  is  by  an  action  at  law, 
to  recover  damages  for  the  injury  austained  by  the  plaintiff;  but  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  injury  is  threatened  before  being  committed, 
it  is  advisable  to  resort,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
for  an  injunction.  Formerly,  indeed,  the  courts  of  equity  were  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  interfere,  even  in  cases  of  repeated  trespasses ;  but 
now  there  is  not  the  slightest  hesitation,  if  the  acts  done  or  threatened 
to  be  done  would  be  ruinous  of  irreparable,  or  impair  the  just  enjoy- 
ment of  the  property  of  the  plaintiff.  An  injunction  will  be  granted, 
for  instance,  when  a  mere  trespasser  digs  into  and  works  a  mine,  to 
the  injury  of  the  owner,  because  it  operates  a  permanent  injury  to 
the  property  as  a  mine ;  or  when  timber  is  being  cut  down  by  a 
trespasser  in  collusion  with  the  tenant ;  or  in  any  case,  in  short,  in 
whi^  the  party  esoeeds  the  limited  rights  with  which  he  is  clothe^ 

Q2 
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and  ike  aoto  to  be  restiained  are  or  may  reaalt  in  irreparable 
danoace* 

Qntil  quite  reoent^y,  however,  the  courts  of  equity  could  only  in« 
terfere  by  injunctioQ ;  the  damages  sustained  by  the  plaintilF  must 
have  been  sought  for  in  an  action.  This  defect  in  the  jurisdictioa  of 
these  courts  has  now  been  removed ;  and  they  may  assess  and  award 
damages,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  a  juiy,  but  otherwise  pre* 
cisely  as  the  courts  of  common  law.  Therein  tiiey  afford  the  suitor 
an  advantage  not  obtainable  at  law ;  for  it  is  only  in  cases  where 
tbimage  has  been  not  merely  threatened  but  actually  d<Hie,  that  the 
plaintiff  may  obtain  from  the  courts  of  common  law  an  injunctloa 
against  the  repetition  or  continuance  of  the  injury  complained  of. 

III.  A  third  species  of  injuries  to  a  man's  lands  and  tenements  is  by 
nuiionce^  which  signifies  anything  that  works  hurt,  inoonvenience,  <x 
damage^  And  nuisances  are  of  two  kinds:  public  or  common 
nuisances,  which  affect  the  community,  for  whidi  reason  we  must 
xefer  them  to  the  fourth  part  of  these  commentaries ;  and  private 
nuisances,  which  are  the  objects  of  our  present  consideration,  and  may 
be  defined,  anything  done  to  the  hurt  cr  annoyance  of  the  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments  of  another.  These  therefore  are  such  as 
affect  either  corporeal  or  incorporeal  hereditaments. 

L  Firsl^  as  to  eorjporeal  inheritances.  If  a  man  builds  a  house  so 
close  to  mine  that  his  roof  overhangs  my  roof»  and  throws  the  water 
off  his  roof  upon  mine,  this  is  a  nuisance,  for  which  an  action  will 
lie.  Likewise  to  erect  a  house  or  other  building  so  near  to  mine, 
that  it  obstructs  my  ancient  lights  and  windows,  is  a  nuisance  of  a 
similar  nature.  But  in  this  latter  case  it  is  necessary  that  the  win* 
dows  be  ancient ;  that  is,  have  subsisted  there  for  twenty  years  at 
least,  without  interruption  ;  otherwise  there  is  no  injury  done.  For 
he  has  as  much  right  to  build  a  new  edifice  upon  his  ground  as  I  have 
upon  mine ;  since  every  man  may  erect  what  he  pleases  upon  the 
upright  or  perpendicular  of  his  own  soil,  so  as  not  to  prejudkie  what 
has  long  been  enjoyed  by  another,  and  it  waa  my  foUy  to  build  so 
near  another's  ground.  Also^  if  a  person  keeps  his  hogs,  or  other 
noisome  animals,  or  allows  filth  to  accumulate  on  his  premises,  so 
near  the  house  of  another,  that  the  stench  incommodes  him  and  makea 
the  air  unwholesome,  this  is  an  injurious  nuisance^  as  it  tends  tode* 
prive  him  of  the  use  and  benefit  of  his  house.  A  like  injury  is,  if 
one's  neighbour  sets  up  and  exercises  any  offensive  trade ;  as  a  tan** 
ner's,  a  tallow-chandler's,  or  the  like ;  for  though  these  are  lawful  and 
necessary  trades,  yet  they  should  be  exeicised  in  remote  places ;  for 
the  rule  is,  "  aio  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  nen  Icedas ;"  this  therefore  is  an 
actionable  nuisance.    And  on  a  similar  principle,  a  constant  ringing 
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of  bells  in  one's  immediate  neighbourhood  may  be  a  nuisance.  But 
depriving  one  of  a  mere  matter  of  pleasure,  as  of  a  fine  prospect  by 
building  a  wall,  or  the  like ;  this,  as  it  abridges  nothing  really  oon- 
yenient  or  necessary,  is  no  injury  to  the  sufferer,  and  is  therefore  not 
an  actionable  nuisance. 

As  to  nuisance  to  one's  lands :  if  one  erects  a  smelting-house  for 
lead  so  near  the  land  of  another,  that  the  vapour  and  smoke  kills  his 
com  and  grass,  and  damages  his  cattle  therein,  this  is  held  to  be  a 
nuisance.  And  by  consequence  it  follows,  that  if  one  does  any  other 
act,  in  itself  lawful,  which  yet  being  done  in  that  place  necessarily 
tends  to  the  damage  of  another's  property,  it  is  a  nuisance :  for  it  is 
incumbent  on  him  to  find  some  other  place  to  do  that  act,  where  it 
will  be  less  offensive.  So,  also,  if  my  neighbour  ought  to  scour  a 
ditch,  and  does  not,  whereby  my  land  is  overflowed,  this  is  an  action^ 
able  nuisance. 

With  regard  to  c^her  corporeal  hereditaments :  it  is  a  nuisance  to 
stop  or  divert  water  that  uses  to  run  to  another's  meadow  or  mill ;  to 
corrupt  or  poison  a  water-course,  by  erecting  a  dye-house  or  a  lime- 
pit,  for  the  use  of  trade,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stream  ;  to  pollute  a 
pond,  from  which  another  is  entitled  to  water  his  cattle ;  to  obstruct 
a  drain ;  or  in  short  to  do  any  act  in  common  property,  that  in  its 
consequences  must  necessarily  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  one's  neigh- 
bour. So  closely  does  the  law  of  England  enforce  that  excellent  rule 
of  gospel-morality,  of  '^  doing  to  others,  as  we  would  they  should  do 
unto  ourselves." 

2.  As  to  incorporeal  hereditaments,  the  law  carries  itself  with  the 
same  equity.  If  I  have  a  way,  annexed  to  my  estate,  across  another's 
land,  and  he  obstructs  me  in  the  use  of  it,  eitner  by  totally  stopping 
it  or  putting  logs  across  it,  or  ploughing  over  it^  it  is  a  nuisance  * 
for  in  the  first  case  I  cannot  enjor  my  right  at  all,  and  in  the  latter 
I  cannot  enjoy  it  so  commodiously  as  I  ought.  Also,  if  I  am  entitled 
to  hold  a  fair  or  market,  and  another  person  sets  up  a  fair  or  market 
iso  near  mine  that  he  does  me  a  prejudice,  it  is  a  nuisance  to  the  free- 
hold which  I  have  in  my  market  or  fair.  If  a  ferry  is  erected  on  a 
river,  so  near  another  ancient  ferry  as  to  draw  away  its  custom,  it  is 
a  nuisance  to  the  owner  of  the  old  one.  For  where  there  is  a  ferry  by 
prescription,  the  owner  is  bound  to  keep  it  alwajrs  in  repair  and 
readiness,  for  the  ease  of  qjl  the  queen's  subjects ;  it  would  be  therefore 
extremely  hard,  if  a  new  ferry  were  suffered  to  share  his  profits, 
which  does  not  also  share  his  burthen.  But  where  the  reason  ceases, 
the  law  also  ceases  with  it :  therefore  it  is  no  nuisance  to  erect  a  mill 
so  near  mine  as  to  draw  away  the  custom,  unless  the  miller  also  in- 
tercepts the  water.  Neither  is  it  a  nuisance  to  set  up  any  trade,  or 
a  school,  in  a  neighbourhood  or  rivalship  with  another :  for  by  such 
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omUlatkMi  the  publib  are  Cke  to  be  gainers ;  and  if  the  new  mill  or 
Bchool  oocasion  a  damage  to  the  old  one,  it  is  damnum  ahaqu/i 
injuria. 

Let  ns  next  attend  to  the  remedies  which  the  law  has  given  for 
this  injury  of  nuisance.  And  here  I  must  premise  that  the  law  gives', 
BopriwUb  remedy  for  anything  \mt  a' private  wrong.  Therefore  no 
wtton  lies  for  a  public  or  oommon  nuisance,  but  an  indictment  only, 
(^  in  certain  cases  an  information  in  chancery :  because  the  damage 
being  oommon  to  ail  the  queen's  subjects,  no  one  can  assign  his  parti- 
cular proportion  of  it ;  or  if  he  could  it  would  be  extremely  hatd^if: 
every  subject  in  the  kingdom  were  allowed  to  harass  the  offender 
with  separate  aetionSb.  Yet  this  rule  admits  of  one  exception ;  where 
a  private  person  suffers  some  extraordinary  damage^  beyond  the  rest 
of  the  queen's  subjects,-  by  a  public  nuisance ;  in  which  case  he  shall 
have  a  private  satisfaction  by  action.  As  if,  by  means  of  a  ditch  du|( 
^ross  a  public  way)  which  is  a  common  nuisance,  a  m^  or  hia  horse 
suffer  any  injury  by  Mling  therein ;  there,  for  this  particular  dami^e, 
which  is  not  common  to  others,  the  party  shall  have  his  action.  So 
if  rubbish  is  improperly  left  on  a  highway,  or  an  authorized  obstru^ 
tion  is  continued  for  an  unreasonable  time,  an  action  lies  at  the  suit 
of  the  party  injured.  But  if  a  man  has  abated  oi*  removed  tk 
nuisance  which  offended  him,  as  we  may  remember  it  was  stated  in  the 
first  ehapter  of  this  book,  that  the  party  injured  has  a  right  to  do> 
in  this  case  he  is  entitled  to  no  action.  For  he  had  choice  of  two 
remedies ;  either  without  suit,  by  abating  it  himself  by  hia  own 
mere  act  and  authority ;  or  .by  suit  in  which  he  may  r.ecover  dam- 
ages for  the  injury  sustained  by  him ; — having  made  his  election  of 
one  remedy,  he  is  totally  precluded  from  the  other.     .  ! 

The  remedy  is  by  action  for  damages,  in  which  a  writ  of  injunction 
against  the  continuance  of  the  nuisance  may  be  claimed ;  for  every 
continuance  of  a  nuisance  is  held  to  be  a  fresh  one ;  and.  therefore  a 
fresh  action  will  lie,  and  very  exemplary  damages  be  given,  if,  after 
one  verdict  against  him,  the  defendant  has  the  hardiness  to  con- 
tinue it. 

And  this  action  is  the  only  personal  remedy  for  a  private  nuisance 
which  can  be  obtained  in  the  courts  of  common  law.  The  Court  of 
Chancery  has,  however,  long  exercised  a  jurisdiction  over  both  public 
and  private  nuisances,  its  interposition  being  principally  confined  to 
granting"  preventive  relief.  In  the  case  <Jf  a  public  nuisance  thei 
chancery  can  often  give  a  more  complete  remedy  than  is  attainable 
at  law;  for  it  can  interpose  where  the  courts  of  law  cannot,  to  re- 
strain and  prevent  such  nuisances  as  are  threatened,  as  well  as  to 
abate  those  already  existing.  In  regard  to.private  nuisances  again 
the  courts  of  equity  wUl  interfere  either  to  prevent  irreparable  mis- 
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chief,  or  to  afford  a  more  complete  remedy  than  that  obtainable  at 
law.  Thus,  where  a  party  builds  so  near  the  house  of  another,  as  to 
.darken  his  windows,  against  the  clear  rights  of  the  latter,  an  injunc- 
tion will  be  granted  to  prevent  the  nuisance,  as  well  as  to  remedy  it,  if 
'already  done,  although  an  action  for  damages  would  lie  at  law ;  fbr  the 
latter  can  in  no  just  sense  be  deemed  an  adequate  relief  in  such  a  case: 
And  on  the  same  principle  the  courts  of  equity  will  prevent  the 
obstruction  of  water-courses,  the  diversion  of  streams  from  mills 
or  the  pulling  down  of  the  banks  of  rivers.  They  will  grant  an  in^ 
junction  against  the  erection  of  a  new  ferry,  injurious  to  an  old-esta- 
blished feiTy ;  or  against  n  voluntary  religious  association  being  dis- 
turbed in  their  burial-ground ;  they  will  interfere  to  prevent  rights 
of  property  being  injured,  obstructed,  or  taken  away  illegally  by  a 
railway  company,  and  will  In  every  case  preserve  to  persons,  possess- 
ing a  statutory  privilege  or  franchise,  the  enjoyment  of  it  from  in- 
vasion. These  courts  may  also,  as  we  have  seen,  assess  and  award 
damages  to  the  plaintiff,  in  like  manner  as  the  courts  of  common  law. 

IV.  The  fourth  species  of  injury,  that  may  be  offered  to  oneh 
real  property,  is  by  waste,  or  destruction  in  lands  and  tenements, 
which  the  common  law  expresses  very  significantly  by  the  word 
vaetum. 

» 

The  persons  who  may  be  injured  by  waste,  are  such  as  havesonw 
interest  in  the  estate  wasted ;  for  if  a  man  be  the  absolule  tenant  in 
foe  simple,  without  any  incumbrance  or  charge  on  the  premises^  lie 
may  commit  whatever  waste  his  own  indiscretion  may  prompt  him  t0, 
without  being  impeachable,  or  accountable  for  it  to  any  one.  Ooe 
species  of  interest,  which  is  injured  by  waste,  is  that  of  a  person  whp 
has  a  right  of  common  in  the  place  wasted ;  especially  if  it  be  com- 
mon of  utotfen,  or  a  right  of  catting  and  carrying  away  wood  fcfir 
•honse-bote,  plongh-bote,  &a  Here,  if  the  owner  of  the  wood  de- 
moliahes  it,  this  is  an  injury  to  the  commoner,  for  which  he  can 
recover  damages  by  an  action  for  this  waste  and  destruction  of  th« 
woods,  out  of  whidi  his  estovers  were  to  issue. 
•  But  the  most  usual  and  important  interest  that  is  hurt  by  this 
.commission  of  waste  is  that  of  him  who  has  the  remainder  or  rever- 
sion of  the  inheritance^  after  the  particular  estate  for  life  or  years  i|i 
being.  Here,  if  the  particular  tenant  commits  or  suffers  any  waste, 
it  is  a  manifest  injury  to  hitn  that  has  the  inheritance,  as  it  tends  to 
^mangle  and  dismember  it  of  its  most  desirable  incidents  and  orna- 
ments, among  which  timber  and  houses  may  justly  be  reckoned  the 
principal.  To  him,  therefore,  in  remainder  or  reversion,  to  whom  the 
inheritance  a  pertains  in  expectancy,  the  law  has  given  an  adequate 
•remedy.  -  For  he  who  has  the  remainder /or  ^/c  only,  is  not  entitled 
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to  sue  at  law  for  waste;  since  his  interest  may  never  perhaps  come 
into  possession,  and  then  he  has  suffered  no  injury. 

The  redress  for  this  injury  of  waste  is  of  two  kinds ;  preventive 
and  corrective.    The  former  remedy  is  to  he  had  in  the  Court  of  ^ 
Chancery.  The  latter  or  corrective  remedy  is  to  be  had  in  the  courtd 
of  common  law. 

The  courts  of  equity  interfere  upon  the  principle  of  preserving* 
the  property,  and  give  relief  wherever  the  remedies  furnished  by  the 
.common  law  can  not  be  made  to  apply.  There  are  consequently 
.many  cases  where  a  person  is  dispunishable  at  law,  in  which  a 
.court  of  equity  will  interfere  by  injunction.  Thus  where  there  is  a 
tenant  for  life,  remainder  for  life,  remainder  in  fee,  the  tenant 
for  life  will  be  restrained  from  committing  waste,  although  if  he  did 
.do  so,  no  action  would  lie  against  him  by  the  remainder-man  for  life, 
for  he  has  not  the  inheritance :  nor  by  the  remainder-man  in  fee,  by 
reason  of  the  interposed  remainder  for  life.  So^  a  landlord  may  have 
an  injunction  to  stay  waste  against  an  under-lessee ;  or  against  a 
tenant  from  year  to  year,  after  notice  to  quit,  to  restrain  him  from 
removing  the  crops,  manure,  &c. ;  or  against  a  lessee,  to  prevent  him 
from  makmg  material  alterations  in  a  dwelUng-house,  as  by  changing 
it  into  a  shop  or  a  warehouse.  And  courts  of  equity  will  also  grant 
injunctions  in  cases  where  the  aggrieved  party  has  an  equitable  right 
only.  Thus  where  a  mortgagor  or  mortgagee  in  possession  commits 
waste,  or  threatens  to  commit  it,  an  injunction  will  be  granted, 
although  there  is  no  remedy  at  law.  And  if  a  tenant  for  life  without 
impeachment  for  waste  should  pull  down  houses,  or  do  other  waste 
wantonly  or  maliciously,  a  court  of  equity  will  restrain  it ;  for  in  such 
cases  the  party  is  deemed  guilty  of  a  wanton  and  unconscientious 

*  abuse  of  his  rights,  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  other  parties. 

*  The  remedy  at  law  is  by  an  action  for  damages ;  but  as  the  plaintiff 
herein  can  only  recover  damages  for  waste  already  committed,  and 
-prevent  it  for  the  future,  the  remedy  is  inadequate ;  an  action  is  oonse^ 
quently  rarely  resorted  to.  The  redbress  obtainable  in  equity  is  at  once 
more  effectual  and  more  complete ;  for  not  only  may  future  waste  be 
prevented,  but  an  account  may  be  decreed,  and  compensation  given^  for 
the  past  And  it  may  be  added  here  that  an  action  will  not  lie  for 
permissive  waste ;  whereas  in  equity  an  injunction  will  be  granted  to 
restrain  permissive  as  well  as  voluntary  waste. 

y.  Subtraction  is  the  fifth  species  of  injuries  affecting  real  property, 
and  happens  when  any- person  who  owes  any  suit,  duty,  custom,  or 
service  to  another,  withdraws,  or  neglects  to  perform  it. 

1.  Fealty,  suit  of  court,  and  rent,  are  duties  and  services  usually 
issuing  and  arising  ratione  tenurce,  being  the  conditions  upon  which. 
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the  ancient  \otd»  granted  out  their  landi  to  their  feudatories :  where- 
by it  was  stipulated  that  they  and  their  heirs  should  take  the  oath 
of  fealty  or  fidelity  to  their  lord,  which  was  the  feudal  bond  or  o(nn^ 
mtme  vinculum  between  lord  and  tenant ;  that  they  should  do  suit^ 
or  duly  attend  and  follow  the  lord*8  courts,  and  there  from  time  to 
time  give  their  assistance,  by  serving  on  Juries,  either  to  decide  the 
property  of  their  neighbours  in  the  court-baron,  or  correct  their  mi^ 
demeanours  in  the  oourt-leet ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  should  yield  to 
tiie  lord  certain  annual  stated  returns,  in  military  attendance,  in  pro- 
visions, in  arms,  in  matters  of  ornament  or  pleasure,  in  rustic  em* 
plojrments,  or  prasdial  labours,  or,  which  is  intiar  omnium,  in. 
money,  which  will  provide  all  the  rest;  all  which  are  comprised 
under  the  one  general  name  of  reditu$,  return,  or  rent  And  the 
subtraction  or  non-observance  of  any  of  these  conditions,  by  neglect- 
ing  to  swear  fealty,  to  do  suit  of  courts  or  to  render  the  rent  or  service 
reserved,  is  an  injury  to  the  freehold  of  the  lord,  by  diminishing  and 
depreciating  the  value  of  bis  seignory. 

The  general  remedy  for  aH  these  is  by  dittress ;  and  it  is  the  only 
remedy  at  the  common  law  for  the  two  first  of  them.  And  we  may 
remember  that  distresses  should  be  reasonable  and  moderate ;  but  in 
the  case  of  distress  for  fealty  or  suit  of  courts  no  distress  can  be  un- 
reasonable, immoderate,  or  too  large :  for  this  is  the  only  remedy  to 
which  the  party  aggrieved  is  entitled,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be 
such  as  is  sufficiently  compulsory ;  and,  be  it  of  what  value  it  will, 
there  is  no  harm  done,  especially  as  it  cannot  be  sold  or  made  away 
with,  but  must  be  restored  immediately  on  satisfaction  made.  A 
distress  of  this  nature,  that  has  no  bounds  with  regard  to  its  quantity, 
and  may  be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  until  the  stubbomess  of  the 
party  is  conquered,  is  called  a  dittreu  infinite. 

The  other  remedy  for  subtraction  of  rents  or  senrioes  Is  by  an 
•otioQ  of  debt,  for  the  breach  (^  this  express  oontract,  of  which 
enough  has  been  formerly  said.  This  is  the  most  usual  remedy, 
when  recourse  is  had  to  any  action  at  all  for  the  recovery  of 
pecooiary  rents ;  to  which  spedes  of  render  almost  all  free  senricea 
are  now  reduced,  since  the  abolition  of  the  military  tenures. 

There  were  formerly  several  other  remedies  by  which  the  lord  re- 
covered the  Lind  itself  from  the  tenant  who  withheld  the  services,  one 
of  which  was  the  writ  of  eetsavitj  which  lay  when  a  man  who  held  lands 
of  a  lord  by  rent  or  other  services,  neglected  or  cetued  to  perform  his 
services  for  two  years  together :  in  which  case,  if  the  cesser  or  neglect 
continued  for  two  years,  the  lord  or  donor  and  his  heirs  had  this  writ  to 
recover  the  land  itself.  But  upon  tender  of  arrears  and  damages  before 
judgment,  and  giving  security  for  the  future  performanoe  of  the 
services,  the  tenant  might  retain  his  land.    It  is  easy  to  observe  that 

q8 
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the  statntea,  which  enable  landlords  who  have  a  right  of  re-entry 
for  non-payment  of  rent,  to  serve  an  ejectment  on  their  tenants,  when 
half  a  yearns  rent  is  due,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  distress  on  the 
premises,  have  been  in  some  measure  copied  from  the  ancient  writ  of 
cestavU :  especially  as  the  ejectment  may  be  put  an  end  to  in  a  simi* 
lar  manner,  by  tender  of  the  rent  and  costs  within  six  months  after. 
And  the  same  remedy  is,  in  substance,  adopted  by  statute  11  G«o.  IL 
6. 19, 8. 16,  which  enacts  that  where  any  tenant  at  rack-rent  shall 
be  one  year's  rent  in  arrear,  and  shall  desert  the  demised  premises, 
•leaving  the  same  uncultivated  or  unoccupied,  so  that  no  sufficient 
distress  .can  be  had :  two  justices  of  the  peace,  after  notice  affixed 
on  the  premises  for  fourteen  days  without  effect,  may  give  the 
landlord  possession  thereof,  and  thenceforth  the  lease  i^iall  be  void. 

2.  Thus  far  of  the  remedies  for  subtraction  of  rents  or  other 
services  due  by  tenure.  There  are  also  other  services,  due  by  ancient 
cuttom  and  prescription  only.  Such  is  that  of  doing  suit  to  anotberV 
mill :  where  the  persons,  resident  in  a  particular  place,  by  usage, 
time  out  of  mind  have  been  accustomed  to  grind  their  corn  at  a 
certain  mill ;  and  afterwards  any  of  them  go  to  another  mill,  and 
withdraw  their  suit,  their  sectOy  a  sequendo,  from  the  ancient  mill. 
This  is  not  only  a  damage,  but  an  injury  to  the  owner;  because  this 
prescription  might  have  a  very  reasonable  foundation ;  vii,  upon  the 
erection  of  such  mill  by  the  ancestors  of  the  owner  for  the  convenience 
pf  the  inhabitants,  on  condition,  that  when  erected  they  should 
all  grind  their  com  there  only.  For  this  injury  the  owner  formerly 
had  a  writ  de  sectd  ad  mcHendinum,  commanding  the  defendant  to  do 
his  suit  at  the  mill,  or  show  good  cause  to  the  contrary.  In  like 
manner,  and  for  like  reasons,  a  man  might  have  had  a  writ  of  secftz  ad 
fumumy  secta  ad  torrahy  et  ad  omnia  alia  hujusmodi ;  for  suit  due  to  his 
publil;  o\ea  Or  bakehouse ;  or  to  his  kihi  or  malthouse.  But  these 
i^cial  remedies  for  subtracticms,  to  compel  the  specific  performance 
of  services  due  by  custom, or  prescription,  haye  been  abolished;  and 
the-only  mode  of  redress  which  can  now  be  resorted  to^  is  the  univetr^ 
sal  remedy  of  an  action  to  repair  the  party  injured  in  dami^es*  And 
thus  much  for  the  injury  of  subtraction* 

V.  The  sixth  and  last  species  of  real  injuries  is  that  of  disturbance  ; 
which  is  usually  a  wrong  done  to  some  incorporeal  hereditament,  by 
hindering  or  disquieting  the  owners  in  their  regular  and  lawfiil  enjoy- 
ment of  it.  Of  this  injury  there  are  five  sorts ;  viz.,  1.  Disturbance 
of  franchise  .  2.  Disturbance  of  conimon.  3.  Disturbance  of  uxtt^, 
4.  Disturbance  of  ^(?nure.    5.  Disturbance. of  pa/rono^e. 

1.  Disturbance  oS  franchise  happens  when  a  man  has  the  franchise 
^f  holding  a  court-leet,  of  keeping  a  flair,  of  freo-warren,  of  seizing 
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estrays,  or  any  other  species  of  francBise  wEatsoefver ;  and  he  is  dis- 
turbed in  the  lawful  exercise  thereof.  As  if  another,  by  menaoes^or 
persuasions,  prevails  upon  the  suitors  not  to  appear  at  my  court ;  or 
obstructs  the  passage  to  my  fair ;.  or  hunts  in  my  free-warren ;  €t 
hinders  me  from  seizing  the  estray,  whereby  it  escapes  or  is  carried  oat 
of  my  liberty ;  in  every  case  of  this  kind  there  is  an  injury  done  to 
the  legal  owner ;  his  prepay  is  damnified,  and  the  profits  arising 
from  his  franchise  are  diminished.  To  remedy  which,  aa  the  law  has 
given  no  other  writ,  he  is  therefore  entitled  to  sue  for  damages  by  aa 
action. 

2.  Disturbance  of  common  occurs  where  any  act  is  done,  by  which 
the  right  of  another  to  his  common  is  incommoded  or  diminished^ 
This  may  happen  where  one  who  has  no  right  of  common,  puts  bis 
cattle  into  the  land ;  and  thereby  robs  the  eattle  of  the  commoners 
of  their  respective  shares  of  the  pasture.  Or  if  one,  who  has  a  right 
of  common,  pnts  in  cattle  which  are  not  commonable,  as  hogs  and 
goats ;  which  amounts  to  the  same  inconvenience.  Another  distnii- 
Ibance  of  common  is  by  surcharging  it ;  or  putting  more  cattle  there- 
in than  the  pasture  and  herbage  will  sustain,  or  the  party  has  a  right 
'to  do.  In  this  case  he  that  surcharges  does  an  injury  to  the  rest  o! 
the  owners,  by  depriving  them  of  their  respective  portions,  or  at  least 
rontraicting  them  into  a  smaller  compass.  The  usual  remedies  are 
either  by  distraining  so  many  of  the  beasts  as- are  above  the  number 
allowed,  or  else  by  an  action  of  trespass,  both  which  may  be  had  by 
the  lord :  or  lastly,  by  an  action  for  damages ;  in  whi<5i  any  corn^ 
inoner  may  be  plaintiif. 

; 

'  There  is  yet  another  disturbance  of  common,  when  the  owner  of 
the  land,  or  other  person,  so  encloses  or  otherwise  obstructs  it,  that 
.Ihe'eommoner  is  precluded  iibjxi  enjoying  the  benefit  to  whieh  he  is 
by  kw  eaiitleti.  Thus,  if  the  lord  erect  a  wall,  hedge^  or  fence  roun4 
*^.  common*  so  as  to  prevent  the  oomiponer's  cattle  from  going  into 
it,  the  commoiiier  may  abate  the  enclosure,  beoause  it  is  jnconsisteot 
-uith  the  grant.  And  distuibanee  may  be  done,  not  only  by  erectiog 
iences,  but  also  by  driving  the  cattle  oS  the  land,  or  by  ploughing  up 
r^he  spil  of. the.  common.  Or  it  may  be  done  by  erecting  a  warren 
therein,  and  stocking  it  with  rabbits  in  such  quantities,  that  they 
devour  the  whole  herbage,  and  thereby  destroy  the  common.  For 
hi  such  case,  though  the  commoner  may  not  destroy  the  rabbitS)  yet 
the  law  looks  upon  this  as  an  injurious  disturbance  of  his  right,  and 
has  given  him  his  remedy  by  action  against  the  owner.  There 
'is,  indeed,  in  this  case  no  remedy  but  by  action,  for  the  commoner 
cannot  fill  up  the  cony-burrows,  as  that  would  be  meddling  with  tho 
^  OH,  and  itself  a  trespass.  ^  ^   ^ 
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-  There  are  cases,  indeed,  in  wbich  the  lord  may  enclose  and  abridge 
the  common;  for  which,  as  they  are  no  injury  to  any  one,  so  no  one 
is  entitled  to  any  remedy.  This  is  provided  for  by  the  statute  of 
Merton,  20  Hen.  III.  a  4,  the  statute  Westm.  2, 13  Edw.  I.  a  46,  and 
Tarious  modem  statutes.  But  there  are  many  difficulties,  some  risk, 
and  considerable  expense  in  acting  upon  them,  which  has  led  to  many 
enclosures  being  effected  under  private  acts  of  parliament ;  the  result 
being  that  ultimately,  by  the  General  Indosure  Acts,  the  provisions 
usually  inserted  in  sack  privUegia  were  consolidated,  and  the  obtain- 
ing of  enclosures  thereby  much  flEkcilitated, 

3.  Disturbance  of  toays  principally  happens  when  a  person  who 
.has  a  right  to  a  way  over  another's  grounds,  by  grant  or  prescription. 
Is  obstructed  by  enclosures,  or  other  obstacles,  or  by  ploughing  across 
it ;  by  which  means  he  cannot  enjoy  his  right  of  way,  or  at  least 
cannot  in  so  conmiodious  a  manner  as  he  might  have  done.  If  this , 
be  a  way  annexed  to  his  estate,  and  the  obstruction  is  made  by  the 
tenant  of  the  land,  this  brings  it  to  another  species  of  injury  ;  for  it 
is  then  a  nuisance^  for  which  an  action  will  lie,  as  mentioned  in  a 
former  chapter.  But  if  the  right  of  way,  thus  obstructed  by  the 
tenant,  be  only  in  gross,  that  is,  annexed  to  a  man's  person  and  un-* 
connected  with  any  lands  or  tenements,  or  if  the  obstruction  of  a  way 
belonging  to  a  house  or  land  is  made  by  a  stranger,  it  is  then  in 
«ither  case  merely  a  disturbance ;  for  the  obstruction  of  a  way  in 
gross  is  no  detriment  to  any  lands  or  tenements,  and  therefore  does 
ji^ot  fall  under  the  legal  notion  of  a  nuisance,  which  must  be  laid,  ad 
noeumentwm  liberi  tenementi ;  and  the  obstruction  of  it  by  a  stranger 
can  never  tend  to  put  the  right  of  way  in  dispute :  the  remedy  there^ 
fore  for  these  disturbances  is  the  universal  remedy  of  action  to  recover 
d^ffliages*' 

4.  Disturbance  of  tenure  consists  in  breaking  that  oonnectioa  which 
subsists  between  the  lord  and  his  tenant,  and  to  which  the  law  pays 
so  high  a  regard,  that  it  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  wantonly  dissolved 
by  the  act  of  a  ^ird  person.  So  that  if  there  be  a  tenaQt*at^wiU  of 
any  lands,  and  a  stranger  oon^ves  to  drive  him  away,  or  inveigle 
him  to  leave  his  tenancy,  this  the  law  very  justly  construes  to  be  a 
wrong  and  injury  to  the  lord,  and  gives  him  a  reparation  in  damages 
against  the  offender. 

5.  The  fifth  and  last  species  d  disturbance,  but  by  £eir  the  most 
.considerable,  is  that  of  disturbance  of  patronage ;  which  is  a  hin* 
dzance  or  obstruction  of  a  patron  to  present  his  clerk  to  a  benefice. 

'.  This  injury  was  distinguished  at  common  law  from  another 
rgpecies  of  injury  called  usurpation ;  which  is  an  absolute  ouster  ac 
dispossession  of  the  patron,  and  happens  when  a  stranger,  that  has  no 
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right,  presents  a  clerk,  and  he  is  thereupon  admitted  and  instituted. 
In  which  case  of  usurpation  the  patron,  being  thus  put  out  of  the 
only  kind  of  possession  of  which  this  kind  of  property  is  capable,  lost 
by  the  common  law  not  only  his  turn  of  presenting  j^ro  h$jc  vice,  but 
also  the  absolute  and  perpetual  inheritance  of  the  advowson ;  so  that 
he  could  not  present  again  upon  the  next  avoidance,  unless  in  the 
meantime  he  recovered  his  right  by  a  real  action,  viz.,  a  writ  of 
rigid  of  advowson ;  which  was  a  peculiar  writ  of  right,  framed  for  this 
special  purpose,  but  in  every  other  respect  corresponding  with  other 
writs  of  right,  and,  like  them,  finally  deciding  the  question  of  property^ 
Thus  stood  the  common  law. 

But  bishops  in  ancient  times,  either  by  carelessness  or  collusion, 
frequently  instituting  clerks  upon  the  presentation  of  usurpers,  and 
thereby  defrauding  the  real  patrons  of  their  right  of  presentation,  it 
was  in  substance  enacted  by  statute  Westm.  2,  that  if  a  possessory 
action  be  brought  within  six  months  after  the  avoidance,  ike  patron 
shall,  notwithstanding  such  usurpation  and  institution,  recover  that 
yery  presentation,  which  gives  back  to  him  the  seisin  of  the  advow- 
son. Yet  still,  if  the  true  patron  omitted  to  bring  his  action  within 
six  months,  the  seisin  was  gained  by  the  usurper,  and  the  patron,  to 
recover  it,  was  driven  to  the  writ  of  right.  To  remedy  which  it  was 
further  enacted  by  statute  7  Ann.  c.  18,  that  no  usurpation  shall  dis- 
place the  estate  or  interest  of  the  patron,  or  turn  it  to  a  mere  right; 
l>ut  that  the  true  patron  may  present  upon  the  next  avoidance,  as  if 
no  such  usurpation  had  happened.  So  that  the  title  of  usurpation  is 
now  much  narrowed,  and  the  law  stands  upon  this  reasonable  foun- 
dation :  that  if  a  stranger  usurps  my  presentation,  and  I  do  not  pursue 
my  right  within  six  months,  I  shall  lose  that  turn  without  remedy, 
for  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  as  a  punishment  for  my  own  negli- 
gence ;  but  that  turn  is  the  only  one  I  shall  lose  thereby.  Usurpa- 
tMMi  now  gains  no  right  to  the  usurper,  with  regard  to  any  future 
aTi^danoe,  but  only  to  the  present  vacancy :  it  cannot  indeed  be 
f«medied  after  six  months  are  past ;  but  during  those  six  months  it  is 
only  a  tpeoies  of  disturbance. 

Disturbers  of  a  right  of  advowson  may  therefore  be  these  three 
perscms ;  the  pseudo-patron,  his  clerk,  and  the  ordinary ;  the  pre- 
tended patron,  by  presenting  to  a  church  to  which  he  has  no  right, 
and  thereby  making  it  litigious  or  disputable ;  the  clerk,  by  demand- 
ing or  obtaining  institution,  which  tends  to  and  promotes  the  same  in* 
convenience;  and  the  ordinary,  by  refusing  to  admit  the  realpatEon% 
'  clerk,  or  admitting  the  clerk  of  the  pretender.  These  disturbances 
jELTe  vexatious  and  injurious  to  him  who  has  the  right :  and  therefore 
}f  he  be  not  wanting  to  himself,  the  law  has  given  him  for  his  relief 
an  action  of  quare  impedit ;  in  which  the  patron  is  always  the  plain- 
tifi^  and  not  the  clerk.    For  the  law  supposes  the  pjury  to  be  offered 
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to  him  only,  by  obBtnicting  or  refusing  the  «dmi8sioQ  of  his  nominee^, 
and  not  the  clerk,  who  has  no  right  in  him  till  institution,  and  of 
course  can  su&r  no  injury. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  an  action  of 
quare  impedit ;  and  shall  first  premise  the  usual  proceedings  preyious; 
to  the  bringing  of  the  action. 

Upon  the  vacancy  of  a  living,  the  patron,  we  know,  is  "bound  ta 
present  within  six  calendar  months,  otherwise  it  will  lapse  to  the 
bishop.  But  if  the  presentation  be  made  within  that  time,  the- 
bishop  is  bound  to  admit  and  institute  the  clerk,  if  found  sufficient ; 
unless  the  church  be  full,  or.  there  be  notice  of  any  litigation.  For 
if  any  opposition  bo  intended,  it  is  usual  for  each  party  to  enter  a 
caveat  with  the  bishop,  to  prevent  his  institution  of  his  antagonists 
clerk.  An  institution  after  a  caveat  entered  is  void  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical law ;  but  this  the  temporal  Courts  pay  no  regaid  to,  and  look 
upon  a  caveat  as  a  mere  nullity.  But  if  two  presentations  be  offered? 
to  the  bishop  upon  the  same  avoidance,  the  church  is  then  said  Uy 
become  litigious ;  and,  if  nothing  further  be  done,  the  bishc^  may 
suspend  the  admission  of  either,  and  suffer  a  lapse  to  incur :  yet  if 
the  patron  or  clerk  on  either  side  request  him  to  award  a  p» 
patronatuSy  he  is  bound  to  do  it.  A  Jus  patronatus  is  a  commission 
from  the  bishop,  directed  usually  to  his  chancellor  and  others  of 
competent  learning ;  who  are  to  summon  a  jury  of  six  clergymen  and 
six  laymen,  to  inquire  into  and  examine  who  is  the  rightful  patron ; 
and  if,  upon  such  inquiry  made  and  certificate  thereof  returned  to 
the  commissioners,  he  admits  and  institutes  the  clerk  of  that  patron 
whom  they  return  as  the  true  one,  the  bishop  secures  himself  at  aH 
events  from  being  a  disturber,  whatever  proceedings  may  be  had  after*' 
wards  in  the  temporal  courts. 

The  clerk  refused  by  the  bishop  may  also  have  a  remedy  t^insS 
him  in  the  spiritual  court,  denominated  a  duplex  quereki ;  which  is 
a  complaint  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  from  the  ordinary  to  his  next 
immediate  superior ;  as  fiT>m  a  bishop  to  tne  archbishop,  or  from  an 
archbishop  to  the  sovereign  in  council;  and  if  the  superior  court  ad- 
judges the  cause  of  refusal  to  be  insufficient^  it  wiH  grant  institution 
to  the  appellant 

•  Thus  far  mattora  may  go  on  in  the  mere  eoclesiastical  course^  but 
in  oontested  presentations  thej  will  seldom  go  so  far :  for,  upon  the 
fiiat  dday  or  ref oaal  of  the  bishop  to  admit  his  clerk,  the  patron  maj^ 
faring  his  action  ef  quare  impedit  against  the.  bishop^  for  the  tempera), 
iikjory  doDB  to  bis  property,  in  disturbing  him  in  his  presentation. 
And,  if  the  dday  acises  from  the  bbhop  alone,  as  upon  pretence  ot 
incapacity,  or  the  like,  then  he  only  is  named  in  the  writ ;  but  it 
ifaere  be  anotiier  presentation  set  up,  tiien  the  pretended  patron  anu 
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his  clerk  are  also  joined  in  the  actioii ;  or  it  nuiy  be  Inongh't  against 
the  patron  and  clerk,  leaving  oui  the  bishop ;  or  a^inst  the  patron 
<>nly,  but  it  is  the  usual  and  safer  way  to  xns^t  all  three  in  the  writ. 

Immediately  on  the  suing  out  of  the  quare  impedity  if  the  plaintiff 
suspects  that  the  bishop  will  admit  the  defendant's  or  any  other 
clerk,  pending  the  suit,  he  may  have  a  prohibitory  writ,  called  a 
ne  admiUas,  which  forbids  the  bishop  to  admit  any  clerk  whatsoever 
till  such  contention  be  determined  ;  and  if  the  bishop  does,  after  the 
receipt  of  this  writ,  admit  any  person,  even  though  the  patron's  right 
may  have  been  found  in  a  jure  patronatus,  then  the  plaintiff,  after 
be  has  obtained  judgment  in  the  qttare  impedit,  may  have  an  action 
against  the  bishop,  to  recover  satisfaction  in  damages  for  the  injury 
done  him  by  incumbering  the  church  with  a  clerk  pending  the 
suit. 

.  In  the  proceedings  in  a  quare  impedity  the  plaintiff  must  set  out. 
his  title  at  length,  and  prove  at  least  one  presentation  in  himself,  his 
ancestors,  or  those  under  whom  he  claims ;  for  he  must  recover  by 
the  strength  of  his  own  right,  and  not  by  the  weakness  of  the  defend- 
anf  s :  and  he  must  also  show  a  disturbance  before  the  action  brought. 
Upon  this  the  bishop  and  the  clerk  may  disclaim  all  title  :  save  only, 
the  one  as  ordinaiy,  to  admit  and  institute ;  and  the  other  as  presen- 
tee of  the  patron,  who  is  left  to  defend  his  own  right.  And  upon 
failure  of  the  plaintiff  in  making  out  his  own  title,  the  defendant  itr 
put  upon  the  proof  of  his,  in  order  to  obtain  judgment  for  himself,  if 
needful.  But  if  it  be  found  that  the  plaintiff  has  the  rights  and  has 
Commenced  his  action  in  due  time,  then  he  shall  have  judgment  to 
^recover  the  presentation ;  and  if  the  church  be  fall  by  institution  of 
any  clerk,  to  remove  him.  But  if  the  church  rem£^»  still  void  at 
the  end  of  the  suit,  then  whichever  party  the  presentation  is  found 
to  belong  to,  whether  plaintiff  or  defendant,  shall  have  a  writ  di- 
rected to  the  bishop  ad  admittendum  dericum,  reciting  the  judgment 
of  the  court,  and  ordering  him  to  admit  and  institute  the  clerk  of  the 
prevailing  party ;  and  if  upon  this  order  he  does  not  admit  him,  the 
patron  may  sue  the  bishop  for  damages. 

.There  was  formerly  no  limitatioa  with,  regard  ta  the  time  within 
which  any  actions  touching  advowsons  were  to  be  brought ;  at  least 
none  later  than  the  times  of  Richanl  I.  and  Henry  III.  And  thi* 
npon  very  good  reason :  because  it  may  very  easily  happen  that  the 
title  to  an  advowson  may  not  come  in  question,  nor  the  right  have 
opportunity  to  be  tried  within  sixty  years;  which  is  the  longest 
priod  of  limitation  assigned  by  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  A- 
period  of  limitaUon  has  now,  however,  been  established,  compounded 
of  the  length  of  time  and  the  number  of  avoidances  together,  by  ^  & 
4  WUL  IV.  c.  27 }  the  limitation^  which  is  to  bar  an  action  of  quare^ 
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impedit  being  that,  during  whicli  three  clerks  in  snooession  shall  hsvo 
held  ihe  benefice,  all  of  whom  shall  have  obtained  possession  thereof 
adyersely  to  the  right  of  the  plaintiff,  or  of  some  persGoi  thxofogh 
whom  he  claims,  provided  the  times  of  such  incumbencies  tak^i  to* 
gether  amount  to  the  full  period  of  sixty  years.  After  an  adverse  pos- 
session of  one  hundred  years,  although  three  incumbencies  have  not 
taken  place,  the  alleged  right  of  the  claimant  is  completely  barred. 

In  an  action  of  quare  impedU,  the  patron  only,  and  not  the  clerks 
is  allowed  to  sue  the  disturber.  But,  by  virtue  of  several  acts  of 
parliament,  there  is  one  species  of  presentation,  in  which  a  remedy,  to 
be  sued  in  the  temporal  courts,  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  clerks  pre- 
sented, as  well  as  of  the  owners  of  the  advowson.  I  mean  the  presen- 
tation of  such  benefices  as  belong  to  Roman  Catholic  patrons,  which 
are  vested  in  the  two  universities.  Besides  the  quare  impedit,  which 
the  universities  as  patrons  are  entitled  to  bring,  they,  or  their  clerks^ 
are  at  liberty  to  file  a  bill  in  equity  against  any  person  presenting  to 
such  livings,  and  disturbing  their  right  of  patronage,  or  his  cestui 
que  trust,  or  any  other  person  whom  they  have  cause  to  suspect ;  in 
order  to  compel  a  discovery  of  any  secret  trusts,  for  the  benefit  of 
Papists,  in  evasion  of  those  laws  whereby  this  right  of  advowson  m 
vested  in  those  learned  bodies.  This  is  a  particular  law,  and  calcu- 
lated for  a  particular  purpose  :  for  in  no  instance  but  this  does  the 
common  law  permit  the  clerk  himself  to  interfere  in  recovering  a  pre- 
sentation, of  which  he  is  afterwards  to  have  the  advantage.  But 
when  the  clerk  is  in  full  possession  of  the  benefice,  the  law  gives 
him  the  same  possessory  remedies  to  recover  his  glebe,  his  rents,  his 
tithes,  and  other  ecclesiastical  dues,  which  it  famishes  to  the  owners 
of  lay  property. 


CHAPTEB  IX. 

ON  INJUBIKS  PBOCEEDING  FROM,   OR  AFFBCTIHO  THE  CBOWK. 

L  Injuries  from  the  crown — ^to  the  person — ^to  property — remedy  by  petiUon 
of  right  or  monstrans  de  droit,  II.  Injuries  affecting  the  crown— remedy 
by  action — by  inquest  of  office — by  scire  facias^  to  repeal  letters  patent — < 
by  information  in  the  Exchequer— by  quo  warranto — ^by  mandamus, 

Hayino  in  the  preceding  chapters  considered  the  private  wrings, 
that  may  be  offered  by  one  subject  to  another,  all  of  which  are  re- 
dressed by  the  command  and  authority  of  the  sovereign  in  his  several 
courts  of  justice^  I  proceed  now  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  redressing 
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tliofei&jttrief  to  which  the  crown  itself  ie  ft  pfttiy;  which  injariee 
tte  «ther  wheie  the  crown  is  the  eggressor^  and  which  therefore  can- 
net  witboat  ft  soledsm  admit  of  the  same  kind  of  remedy ;  or  else  is 
the  safiBrer,  ftod  whidi  then  ftre  nsoally  remedied  by  pecaliar  forms 
of  prooess^  appropriated  to  the  royal  prerogsttre. 

L  That  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  is»  as  we  hare  already  seen,  a 
necessary  and  fundamental  prindple  of  the  Engliah  constitution. 
Whenever  therefore  it  happem^  that»  by  misinformation,  or  inadver- 
tenoe,  the  crown  has  been  induced  to  invade  the  private  rights  of  any 
of  its  subjects,  though  no  action  will  lie  against  the  sovereign,  yet 
the  law  has  fumiahed  the  subfect  with  a  decent  and  respectful  mode 
of  removing  that  invasion,  by  informing  the  crown  of  the  true  state 
of  the  matter  in  dispute :  and,  as  it  presumes  that  to  know  <f  any 
injury  and  to  redire$$  it  are  inseparable  in  the  royal  breast^  it  then 
lisnes  as  of  course,  in  the  sovereign's  own  name,  his  ordm  to  bis 
Judges  to  do  justice  to  the  party  i^^grieved. 

The  distance  between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects  is  such,  that 
it  rarely  can  happen  that  any  perwnal  injury  can  immediately  and 
directly  proceed  from  the  prince  to  any  private  man;  and,  as  it  can 
•oseldom  happen,  the  law  in  decency  supposes  that  it  never  will  or 
can  happen  at  alL  But  injuries  tothe  rights  of  jin9peyig(  can  scarcely 
be  committed  by  the  crown  without  the  intervention  c^  its  officers ; 
for  ^om  the  law  in  matters  of  right  entertains  no  respect  or  delicacy, 
but  furnishes  various  methods  of  detecting  the  errors  or  misconduct 
of  those  agents,  by  whom  the  sovereign  has  been  deceived,  and 
induced  to  do  a  temporary  injustice. 

The  common  law  methods  of  obtaining  possession  or  restitution 
from  the  crown,  of  either  real  or  personal  property,  are,  1.  By 
petUwn  de  droits  ot  petition  of  right:  wfaidi  is  said  to  owe  its  origin 
to  King  Edward  L  2.  By  momtra/ns  de  droits  manifestation  or  plea 
of  ri^t:  both  of  which  may  be  preferred  or  prosecuted  either 
in  the  Chancery  or  Exchequer.  The  former  is  of  use,  where  the 
sovereign  is  fn  full  possession  of  any  hereditaments  or  chattels, 
and  the  petitioner  suggests  such  a  right  as  controverts  the  title  of 
the  crown,  grounded  on  facts  disclosed  in  the  petition  itself;  in 
whieh  case,  upon  this  answer  being  endorsed  by  the  sovereign,  ioit 
drt>ti  fait  dl  parUe,  let  right  be  done  to  the  party,  a  commission 
shall  issue  to  inquire  of  the  truth  of  this  suggestion:  after  the 
return  of  which,  the  attorney-general  is  at  liberty  to  plead  in  bar ; 
and  the  merits  shall  be  determined  upon  issue  or  demurrer,  as  in 
suits  between  subject  and  subject  But  where  ihid  right  of  the  party, 
as  well  as  the  ri^t  of  the  crown,  appears  upon  record,  there  the 
party  shall  have  mon»ir<m»  de  droU^  which  is  putting  in  a  claim  of 
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right  grounded  on  facts  already  acknowledge  a&d  eatabliahcd,  aad^ 
praying  the  judgment  of  the  oourty  whether  upon  thoee  facta  the; 
crown  or  the  suhject  has  the  ri^t.  But  aa  this  teUh^m  happens^ 
and  the  remedy  hy  petition  was  extremely  tedious  and  ezpensi^e^ 
that  hy  monstrdns  was  much  enlarg;ed  and  re&dfiradtdmostumvereai 
hy  several  statutes,  particularly  36  £dw.  III.  c.  13,  and  2  &  3  Edw. 
VL  c.  8,  whieh  also  allow  inqiiisitions  of  office  to  he  traversed  or 
denied,  wherever  the  right  of  a  suhject  is  eoncemed,  except  ma  Tscy: 
few  cases.  These  proceedings  are  bad  in  the  petty-hag  office  in  the 
Goui-tof  Chancery:  and,  if  upon  either  of  them  the  right  be  detei^ 
mined  against  the  crown,  the  judgment  is,  qiu)d7t»aniu  damini  regi» 
amoveantur  et  potseaaio  rettUuatur  petenti,  ttdvo  jwfe  domini  regis^ 
And  by  such  judgment  the  crown  is  instantly  out  of  possession  ;  s» 
that  there  needs  not  the  indecent  interposition  of  his  own  offices.  t» 
tmnsfer  the  possession  from  the  sovereign  to  the  party  aggrieved;  i 
Besides  the  eommon  law  petition  of  right,  in  whicdi  the  suliject,  H 
successful,  must  nevertheless  defmy  his  own  costs,  a  siinilar  methad( 
of  obtaining  redress  from  the  crown  has  been  recently  provided  hy 
the  statute  23  A;  24  Vict*  &  34.  A  petition  under  this  act  may  hd 
■prosecuted  in  any  of  the  supeiTor  courts ;  and,  provided  the  &a.t(k  the 
crown  be  obtain^,  may,  without  any  oomznission  of  inquiry,  he  served: 
on  the  solicitor  to  the  Treasury ;  who  miist  then  appear  and  answer  ilv 
in  the  name  of  the  attorney-general,  according  to  theordinary  courscf 
of  pleadiz^  iu  the  court  in  which  the  suit  is  pending.  The  proceed^ 
ings  after  appearance  also  follow  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  courfe  i^ 
fuits  between/ subject  and  suhject;  and  the  effect  of  the  judgment 
is  the  same  as  in  petitions  of  right. at  oonmion  law ;  hut  costs  may  he( 
recovered  both  by  and  from  the  crown,  and  in  the  latter  case  are 
defmyed  from  the  public  treasury.- 

II.  The  method  of  redressing  such  injuries  as  the  crown  may. 
receive  from  the  subject  are, 

1.  By  such  usual  common  law  actions,  as  are  consistent  with  the 
royal  prerogative  and  dignity.  But  it  would  be  tedious  and  difficult 
to  run  through  every  distinction  that  might  be  gleaned  from  our. 
ancient  books  with  regard  to  this  matter ;  nor  is  it  in  any  degree 
necessary,  as  much  easier  and  more  effectual  remedies  are  usuallj^ 
obtained  by  such  prerogative  modes  of  process,  as  are  peculiarly, 
confined  to  :the  crown. 

2.  Such  is  that  o^  inquisition  or  inquest  of  offiee :  which  is  an 
inquiry  made,  with  the  assistance  of  a  jury,  by  the  sovereign's! 
ofllcer,  his  sheriff,  coroner,  or  escheator,  virtute  officii  or  by  writ  to 
them  sent  for  that  purpose,  or  by  commissioners  specially  appointed," 
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Doncerning  aay  niaiter  that  entities  iLe  crown  to  the  potseasion  of 
lands  or  tenements,  goods  or  chattels.  These  inquests  were  more 
frequent  during  the  contintianee  of  the  military  tenures:  when, 
upon  the  death  of  every  tenant  df  the  crown,  an  inquintio  pott 
mortem  was  held,  in  order  to  entitle  the  king  to  the  marrir^e  or  ward*- 
ship  oC  the  heir,  and  the  relief,  primer-'teisin,  or  other  advantages,  as 
theeiroumstancesof  the  case  might  justify.  To  superintend  these 
inquiries,  the  (hurt  cf  Wardt  and  Liveries  was  instituted  by  statute 
32  Hen.  VIIL  c.  46,  which  was  abolished  at  the  restoration  of  King 
Charles  IL,  together  with  the  oppressiye  tenures  upon  which  it  was 
Ibunded. 

With  regard  to  other  matters,  the  inquests  of  €i(&ee  still  remain  in 
loroe,aQdare  taken  upon  peoper  occasions.  For  every  jury  which 
tries  a  man  for  treason  or  felony,  every  coroner's  inquest  that  sits 
apon  tifeh  c2c  se,  or  one  killed  by  cfaance-medley,  is  not  only  with 
Mgard  to  chattels,  but  also  as  to  real  interests,  in  all  respects  an 
inquest  of  office ;  and  if  they  find  the  treason  or  felony,  the  sovereign 
is  thereupon,  by  virtue  of  this  office  found,  entitled  to  have  his 
forfeitures.  -  These  inquests  of  office  were  devised  by  law,  as  an 
authentic  means  to  give  the  sovereign  his  right  by  solemn  matter  of 
record ;  without  which  he  in  general  can  neither  take  nor  part  from 
anything.  For  it  is  a  part  of  the  liberties  of  England,  and  greatly 
for  the  safety  of  the  subject,  that  the  crown  may  not  enter  upon  or 
seize  any  man's  possessions  upon  bare  surmises  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  jury. 

With  regard  to  real  property,  if  an  office  be  found  for  the  sovereign, 
it  puts  him  in  immediate  possession;  and  he  shall  receive  all  the 
mesne  profits  from  the  time  that  his  title  accrued.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  possession  of  the  crown,  acquired  by  the  finding  of  such  office, 
the  subject  may  not  only  have  his  petition  of  right,  which  discloses 
new  facts  not  found  by  the  office,  and  his  monstrans  de  droit,  which 
relies  on  the  &cts  as  found :  but  also  he  may  in  general  Pravene  or 
deny  the  matter  of  fact  itself,  and  put  it  in  a  course  of  trial  by  the 
common  law  process  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

3.  Where  the  crown  has  unadvisedly  granted  anything  by  letters 
patent,  which  ought  not  to  be  granted,  or  where  the  patentee  has 
done  an  act  that  amounts  to  a  forfeiture  of  the  grant,  the  remedy  to 
repeal  the  patent  is  by  writ  of  aeire  fuciae  in  chancery.  This  may 
be  brought  either  on  ^e  part  of  the  crown,  in  order  to  resume  the 
thing  granted;  or,  if  the  grant  bo  injurious  to  a  subject,  the 
sovereign  is  bound  of  right  to  permit  him  to  use  his  royal  name  for 
repealing  the  patent  in  a  ieire  facicu ;  the  proceedings  on  which 
resemble  those  in-  an  grdinary  action. 
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4.  An  if^ormaiion  Id  the  Exchequer  is  a  method  of  reooyering; 
money  or  other  chattels,  or  for  obtaining  satisfaction  in  damages  for 
any  personal  wrong  committed  in  the  lands  or  other  possessions  of 
the  crown.  It  differs  from  an  infoimation  filed  in  the  Queen's  Bencb» 
of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  fourth  book  of  these  commentaries  ; 
in  that  ^m  is  instituted  to  redress  a  private  wrong,  by  which  the 
property  of  the  orown  is  affected ;  that  is  calculated  to  punish  some 
public  wrong,  or  heinous  misdemeanour  in  the  defendant.  The  most 
usual  informations  are  those  of  intrunan  and  debt;  intrusion,  for 
any  trespass  committed  on  the  lands  of  the  crown ;  and  dibt,  upon 
any  contract  for  moneys  due  to  the  crown,  or  for  any  forfeiture  due 
to  the  crown  upon  the  breach  of  a  penal  statute. 

An  information  of  intrusion  may  also  be  resorted  to  in  the  case 
of  a  purpresture  upon  public  property ;  which  occurs  when  end 
encroaches,  or  makes  that  several  to  himself  which  ought  to  ba 
common  to  many.  Informations  of  debtf  I  may  add,  are  most  com.* 
monly  used  to  recover  forfeitures  occasioned  by  transgressing  those 
laws,  which  are  enacted  for  the  establishment  and  supiiort  ai  the 
revenue ;  in  which  cases  the  crown  now  recovers  and  is  liable  to  pay 
costs,  if  unsuccessful,  as  if  the  suit  were  between  subject  and  suli^ 
jecti 

5.  A  v/rit  of  quo  warranto  is  a  writ  issuing  from  the  Queen's 
Bench  agamst  him  who  claims  or  usurps  any  office,  franchise,  or 
liberty,  to  inquire  by  what  authority  he  supports  his  claim,  in  order 
to  determine  the  right.  It  lies  also  in  case  of  non-user,  or  long 
neglect  of  a  franchise,  or  misuser,  or  abuse  of  it ;  and  commands  the 
defendant  to  show  by  what  warrant  he  exercises  such  a  franchise^ 
having  never  had  any  grant  of  it,  or  having  forfeited  it  by  neglect 
or  abuse.  In  case  of  judgment  for  the  defendant,  he  shall  have  an 
allowance  of  his  franchise ;  but  in  case  of  judgment  for  the  cn>wn» 
for  that  the  party  is  entitled  to  no  such  franchise,  or  has  disused  or 
abused  it,  the  franchise  is  either  seized  into  the  sovereign's  hands,  to 
be  granted  out  again  to  whomever  he  shall  please ;  or,  if  it  be  not 
such  a  franchise  as  may  subsist  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  there  i9 
merely  judgment  of  ouster,  to  turn  out  the  party  who  usurped  it. 

;  The  judgment  on  a  writ  of  quo  wa/rranto  is  final  and  conclusive, 
even  against  the  crown.  Which,  together  with  the  length  of  its 
process,  probably  occasioned  the  introduction  of  a  simpler  method  of 
prosecution,  by  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto^  This 
is  properly  a  crimimd  method  of  prosecution,  as  well  to  punish  the 
usurper  by  a  fine  for  the  usurpation  of  the  franchise,  as  to  oust  him, 
or  seize  it  for  the  crown ;  but  has  bug  been  applied  to  the  merepoF- 
poses  of  trying  the  civil  right,  seizing  the  franchise,  or  ousting  the 
wrongful  possessor ;  the  fine  being  nominal  only.    And  this  method 
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of  proceeding  is  nmr  applied  to  the  decision  of  corporation  disputes 
between  party  and  party,  without  any  intenrention  of  the  preroga- 
tive, by  virtue  of  the  statute  9  Ann.  c.  20 ;  which  permits  an  infor-* 
mation  in  nature  of  quo  warranto  to  be  brought  with  leave  of  the 
court,  at  the  relation  of  any  person  desiring  to  prosecute  the  same 
who  is  then  styled  the  rdatoVf  against  any  person  usurping, 
intruding  into^  or  unlawfully  holding  any  franchise  or  office  in  any 
city,  borough,  or  town  corporate  ;  provides  for  its  speedy  determina- 
tion, and  directs  that,  if  the  defendant  be  convicted,  judgment  of 
ouster,  as  well  as  a  fine,  may  be  given  against  him,  and  that  the 
relator  shall  pay  or  receive  costs  according  to  the  event  of  the  suit. 

6.  The  prerogative  writ  of  mandamm  is  also  made  by  the  statutes 
9  Ann.  c.  20,  and  6  and  7  Vict.  c.  89,  s.  6,  a  most  full  and  effectual 
remedy,  in  the  first  place,  for  refusal  of  admission  where  a  person  is 
entitled  to  an  office  or  place  in  any  such  corporation ;  and,  secondly, 
for  wrongful  removal,  when  a  person  is  legally  possessed.  These  are 
injuries  for  which,  though  redress  for  the  party  interested  may  be 
had  by  action,  yet  as  the  franchises  concern  the  public,  and  may 
afiect  the  administration  of  justice,  this  prerogative  writ  also  issues 
from  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench ;  commanding,  upon  good  cause 
Bho\vn  to  the  court,  the  party  complaining  to  be  admitted  or  restored 
to  his  office. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  circle  of  civil  injuries,  and 
liie  redress  which  the  laws  ot  England  have  anxiously  provided  for 
each.  In  which  the  student  cannot  but  observe  that  the  main 
difficulty  which  attends  their  discussion  arises  from  their  great 
irariety,  which  is  apt  at  our  first  acquaintance  to  breed  a  confusion  of 
ideas,  and  a  kind  of  distraction  in  the  memory :  a  difficulty  not  a 
little  increased  by  the  very  unmethodical  arrangement  in  which  they 
are  delivered  to  us  by  our  andent  writen,  and  the  numerous  terms 
of  art  in  which  the  language  of  our  ancestors  has  obscured  them, 
Terms  of  art  there  will  unavoidably  be  in  all  sciences ;  the  easy  con- 
ception and  thorough  comprehension  of  which  must  depend  upon 
frequent  and  fitmiliar  use ;  and  the  more  subdivided  any  branch  of 
science  is,  the  more  terms  must  be  used  to  express  the  nature  of 
these  several  subdivisions,  and  mark  out  with  sufficient  precision  the 
ideas  they  are  meant  to  convey.  But  I  trust  that  this  difficulty, 
however  great  it  may  appear  at  first  view,  will  shrink  to  nothing 
tipon  a  nearer  and  more  frequent  approach ;  and  indeed  be  rather 
advantageous  than  of  any  disservice,  by  imprinting  on  the  student's 
mind  a  clear  and  distinct  notion  of  the  nature  of  these  several  reme- 
dies. 
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CHAPTEBX. 

9 

OF  THE  PUBSUIT  OF  BEMEDIES  BT  ACnOlT. 

The  Qriginal  wrii-^The  tenna — ^ProeeiB — Outlavrj — ^Bill  of  Middlesex--** 
JMUat'^Quo  mmus.  Writ  of  sumnums — Kodoraenaeate  tfaereoo — Writ  of 
capiaft-^Arresi— who  are  priyileged  from — ^bail — Serrice  of  the  writ — 
Appearance — Jadgment  by  de&alt — AflSdavit  of  merits — Actions  on  bills 
of  axehaDge,  fto. 

IlAyiKO  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  pages  the  nature  and  several 
Bpecies  of  courts  of  justice,  wherein  remedies  are  administered  for  all 
sorts  of  private  wrongs ;  and  shown  to  which  of  these  courts  in  par- 
tieolar  application  must  he  made  for  redress,  according  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  injuries,  I  defined  and  explained  the  specific  remedies  hj 
action  orsuii^  provided  for  every  possihle  degree  of  wrong  or  injury. 
I  am  now  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  these  several  remedies 
are  pursued  and  applied.  What,  therefore,  the  student  may  expect 
in  this  and  the  succeeding  chapters,  is  an  account  of  the  method  of 
prooeeding  in  any  of  the  personal  actions  we  have  hefor^  spoken  of, 
in  die  Bupisrior  oouits  of  ooxmnon  law  fit  Westminater.  The  history 
of  a  suit  which  I  shall  attempt,  will,  moceover,  afford  a  genernl  idea 
of  the  conduct  of  a  cause  in  the  couirts  of  the  eoanties  palatine,  an4 
Sn  the  inferior  courts  of  common  law,  in  dties  a&d  horougfas;  aU 
which  conform,  as  near  as  may  he,  to  the  example  of  the  superior 
tribunals.  And  the  most  natural  and  peBS^Hcuous  way  of  oonsider'^ 
ing  the  suhjeet  will  be,  I  appieheiul,  to  punme  it  in  ike  order 
iwherein  the  proceedings  themeelves  kXLovr  each  other,  mther  than  to 
distract  and  subdivide  it  by  any  more  logical  analysis.  The  g^teral, 
therefore,  and  orderly  parts  of  a  suit  are  these :  1.  The  writ ;  2.  The 
pleadings ;  3.  The  issue  or  demurrer ;  4.  The  trial ;  6.  The  judg* 
ment,  and  its  incidents ;  €.  The  proceedings  in  nature  of  appeals; 
7.  The  execution. 

The  original,  or  original  writ,  was  formerly  the  foundation  d 
"eTery  suit  When  a  person  has  received  an  injury,  and  tiiinks  it 
"Worth  his  while  to  demand  a  satisfaction  for  it,  he  is  to  consider 
what  redress  the  law  has  given  for  that  injury ;  and  thereupon  is  to 
tnake  application  to  the  crown,  the  fountain  of  all  justice,  for  that 
particular  specific  remedy  which  he  is  entitled  to  pursue.  To  thift 
end  he  was  formerly  obliged  to  sue  out,  or  purchase  by  paying  the 
stated  fees,  an  original,  or  original  writ,  from  the  Ck>urt  of  Chancery, 


which  is  ^6'  ojficiiia  justUim^  the  shop  br  Biint  of  jifstlee,  wheredit 
all  the  sovereign's  writs  are  fmmed.  TJiis  original  writ  wad  a  ina«i- 
^t<*-y  letter  from  the  86v6i«ign  in  parchment,  sealed  with  hisgrfeat 
0eal,  and  directed  to  the  sliertff  of  the  county  wherein  the  injury 
was  OQmmltted  or  supposed  so  to  have  heen,  requiring  him  to  com* 
*mand  the  wrongdoer  or  party  accused  either  to  do  justice  to  the 
complainant,  or  else  to  appear  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleiis,  which 
we  may  resftemher  entertained  originally  all  suits  hetween  si^bject 
and  Bubjecl^  and  answer  the  accusation  against  him.  The  day  on 
which  the  defendant  was  ordered  to  appear  in  court,  and  on  which 
ihe  sheriflf  was  to  bring  .in  the  writ  and  report  how  far  he  had 
obeyed  it^  was  called  the  return  of  the  writ,  it  being  then  returned 
by  him  to  .the  justices  at  Westminster^  w;ith  a  statement  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  obeyed  it,  this  being  also  called  his  return. 
And  it  was  always  made  returnable  at  the  distance  of  at  least  fifteen 
days  from  {he  date  or  teste,  that  the  defendant  might  have  time  to 
feome  up  to  Westminster,  even  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  upon  some  day  in  one  of  the  four  terms  in  which  the 
tourt  sits  fo^  the  despatch  of  business. 

'  These -terms  were  gradually  formed  fiom  the  canonical  constitu* 
tioDs  of  the  church ;  being  indeed  no  other  than  those  leisui« 
K&sona  of  the  year,  which  were  not  occupied  by  the  great  festivals 
or  fasts,  or  which  were  not  liable  to  the  general  avocations  of  rural 
business.  Throughout  all  Christendom,  in  very  early  times,  the 
|nrh(^e  year  was  one  continual  term  for  hearing  and  -deciding  causes. 
For  the  Christian,  magistrates,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
heaihene,  who  were  extremely  superstitions  in  the  observation  of 
their  die^  fasti  et  nefast4,  went  into  a  contrary  extreme,  and 
adminiatere^  justice  upon  all  days  alike.  Till  at  length  the  church 
^terposed,  and  isxempted  certain  holy  seasons  from  being  profiuied 
by  the  tumult  of  forensic  litigations.  As,  particularly,  the  time  of 
Advent  and  Christmas,  which  gave  rise  to  the  winter  vacation ;  the 
time  of  Lent  and  Easter,  which  created  that  in  the  spring ;  the  time 
of  Penteoost,  which  ptoduoed  the  third ;  and  the  long  vacation,  be- 
tween  Midsummer  and  Michaelmas,  which  was  allowed  for  the  hay- 
^me  and  harvest.  .All  Sundays  also,  and  some  particular  festivals, 
$8  the  days  of  the  Purification,  Ascension,  and  some  others,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  same  prohibition. 

The  portions  of  time,  that  were  not  included  within  these  pro* 
kibited  seasons,  fell  naturally  into  a  fourfold  division,  and  from  some 
festival  day  that  immediately  preceded  their  commencement,  were 
denominated  the  terms  of  St  Hilary,  of  Easter,  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  of  St  Michael.  Their  commencement  and  termination  hav« 
been  since  r^ulated  by  several  acts  of  parliament;  but  the  oourts 
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Biay  ii0Y«riheteiB  ftppoint  days  after  tenn,  on  wbich  they  shall  sit 
for  the  despatch  oi  businesB. 

There  were  in  each  of  these  terms  stated  days  called  days  in  hanct 
dies  in  hatneo,  on  some  one  of  which  all  original  writs  must  have  been 
made  retomaUe,  and  on  some  of  which  the  conrt  sat  to  take  esaoigns, 
or  exousei^  for  each  as  did  not  appear  according  to  the  exigency  of 
the  writ :  wherefore  this  was  usually  called  the  essoign  day  of  the 
term.  For  on  every  return  day  in  the  term,  the  person  summoned 
had  three  days  of  grace  bey(»id  the  day  named  in  the  writ,  in  whidi 
to  make  his  appearance;  and  if  he  appeared  on  the  fourth  day 
inclusive,  qaairio  die  post,  it  was  sufficient  But  essoigns  have  long 
been  abolished ;  and  the  sittings  of  the  courts  m  banco  are  now  on 
every  day  of  the  term,  and  oa  such  days  after  term  as  may  be 
fixed  for  that  purpose. 

The  next  step  for  carrying  on  the  suit,  after  suing  out  the  original, 
was  called  the  process  i*  which  was  the  method  taken  by  the  law  to 
compel  a  compliance  with  the  original  writ,  of  which  the  primary 
step  was  by  giving  the  party  notice  to  obey  it  hy  summons^  to 
appear  in  court  at  the  return  of  the  original  writ  If  the  defendant 
disobeyed  this  verbal  monition,  the  next  process  was  by  writ  of 
attachment  or  pone,  so  called  from  the  words,  *^pone  per  vadium  et 
^*  salvos  piegios,  put  by  gage  and  safe  pledges  A.R  the  defendant/ 
And  thereby  the  sheriff  was  commanded  to  attach  him,  by  taking 
gagcy  that  is,  certain  of  his  goods,  which  he  shoidd  forfeit  if  he  did 
not  appear;  or  by  makiug  him  find  ectfe  pledges  or  sureties  who 
should  be  amerced  in  case  of  his  non-appearance.  If  after  aitcuik* 
ment  the  defendant  neglected  to  appear,  he  not  only  forfeited  this 
security,  but  was  moreover  to  be  further  compelled  by  writ  of  dis* 
iringas,  or  distress  infinite ;  which  was  a  subsequent  process,  CGm-» 
manding  the  sheriff  to  distrain  the  defendant  from  time  to  time,  and 
continually  afterwards,  by  taking  his  goods  and  the  profits  of  his 
lands,  which  were  called  issues,  and  which  by  the  common  law  he 
forfeited  to  the  crown  if  he  did  not  appear.  The  issues  might  be 
sold,  if  the  court  should  so  direct,  in  order  to  defray  the  reasonable 
costs  of  the  plaintiff. 

-  And  here  by  the  common  law  the  process  ended,  the  defendant,  if 
he  had  any  substance,  being  gradually  stripped  of  it  all  by  repeated 
distresses^  till  he  rendered  obe<yence  to  the  oiiginal  writ    But^  in 

*  This  was  sometimes  called  origiiial  process,  being  founded  npon  the  original 
Writ ;  and  also  to  distinguish  it  from  mesne  or  intermediate  process,  which 
issues,  pending  the  sait,  npon  some  collateral  interlocutory  matter;  as  to 
summon  witnesses,  and  the  like.  Mesne  pixicess  is  also  sometimeA  put  ia 
opntradistinction  to  final  process,  or  process  of  execution  ;  and  then  it  signifies 
all  such  process  as  intervenes  between  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  suit. 
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ctuen  of  injniy  aooompanied  with  force,  the  law  provided  also  a  pro* 
0688  against  the  defendant's  person  in  case  he  neglected  to  appear,  or 
had  no  sahstance  whereby  to  be  attached ;  subjecting  his  body  to 
imprisonment  by  the  writ  of  eapicu  ad  reapondendum*    Whence 
arose  a  practice  of  commencing  the  suit  by  bringing  an  original  writ 
of  trespass  quart  dauaum  /regit,  for  breaking  the  plaintiff's  close 
vi  et  armU ;  which  subjected  the  defendant's  person  to  be  arrested  by 
writ  of  capias ;  and  then  afterwards,  by  connivance  of  the  court, 
the  plaintiff  proceeded  to  prosecute  for  any  other  less  forcible  injury. 
This  practice  ultimately  became  the  ordinary  mode  of  commencinjt 
an  action ;  and  in  course  of  time  it  became  usual  in  practice,  to  sue 
out  the  capias  in  the  first  instance,  upon  a  supposed  return  of  the 
sheriff ;  and  afterwards  a  fictitious  original  was  drawn  up,  with  a 
proper  return  thereupon,  in  order  to  give  the  proceedings  a  colour  of 
regularity.    When  this  capias  was  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  he  by 
his  under-sheriff  granted  a  warrant  to  his  inferior  bailiffs,  to  ezecuto 
it  on  the  defendant.    And  if  the  sheriff  of  Oxfordshire,  in  which 
oounty  the  injury  we  may  suppose  was  committed  and  the  action 
was  laid,  could  not  find  the  defendant  in  his  jurisdiction,  he  re- 
turned that  he  was  not  found,  non  est  inventus,  in  his  bailiwick : 
whereupon  another  writ  issued,  called  a  testatum  capias,  directed  to 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  where  the  defendant  was  supposed  to  re- 
side, as  of  Berkshire,  reciting  the  former  writ^  and  that  it  was 
testified,  testatum  est,  that  the  defendant  lurked  or  wandered  in  his 
bailiwick,  wherefore  he  was  comnumded  to  take  him,  as  in  the 
former  capias.    But  here  also,  when  the  action  was  brought  in  one 
oounty,  and  the  defendant  lived  in  another,  it  was  usual,  for  saving 
trouble,  time,  and  expense,  to  make  out  a  testatum  capias  at  the  firsts 
supposing  not  only  an  original,  but  also  a  former  capias,  to  have  been 
granted,  which  in  fact  never  had  been.    And  this  fiction  also  soon 
became  the  settled  practice. 

But  where  a  defendant  absconded,  and  the  plaintiff  would  proceed 
to  an  outlawry  against  him,  an  original  writ  must  then  have  been 
sued  out  regularly,  and  after  that  a  capias.  And  if  the  sheriff  could 
not  find  the  defendant  upon  the  first  writ  of  capias,  and  returned  a 
non  est  inventus,  there  issued  out  an  alias  writ,  and  after  that  a 
pluries,  to  the  same  effect  as  the  former.  And,  if  a  non  est  inventus 
was  returned  upon  all  of  them,  then  a  writ  of  exigent  or  exigi  facias 
might  be  sued  out,  which  required  the  sheriff  to  cause  the  defendant 
to  be  proclaimed,  required,  or  exacted,  in  five  oounty  courts  succes- 
sively, to  render  himself ;  and  if  he  did,  then  to  take  him  as  in  a 
capias ;  but  if  he  did  not  appear,  and  was  returned  quinto  exaetus, 
he  should  then  be  outlawed  by  the  coroners  of  the  county.  Outlawry 
is  putting  a  man  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  so  that  he  is  in* 
capable  to  ^ring  an  aotbn  for  redress  of  injuries ;  and  it  is  also 
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attended  with  a  forfeitnTe  of  all  one's  goods  and  ehattels  to  the  ciown. 
If  after  outlawry  the  defendant  appeared  publicly,  he  might  be 
arrested  by  a  writof  eapias  uUagatum  and  oonunitted  till  the  out- 
lawry had  been  reversed ;  but  this  was  done  as  a  matter  of  course, 
on  the  defendant's  entering  an  appearance^  it  being  oonsidered  only 
as  a  prooess  to  compel  an  appearance. 

Such  was  the  first  process  in  the  court  of  Cwimcn  Pfecw.  In  the 
King*i  Benth  a  plaintiff  might  proceed  by  original  writ,  but  the 
more  usual  method  waa  by  a  species  of  prooess  entitled  a  Bill  (^ 
JHiddle$ex;  so  entitled^  because  the  court  generally  sat  in  that 
county.  This  bill  was  always  founded  on  a  phitU  of  trespass  quare 
dausum/regitf  and  was  a  kind  of  captfu^  which  accusation  indeed  it 
was,  that  gave  the  oourt  of  King's  Bench  jurisdiction  in  civil 
causes,  which  must  hare  been  served  cm  the  defendant^  if  found  by 
tiie  sheriff;  but,  if  he  returned  **non  est  inventus^  then  there  issued 
out  a  writ  of  latitat,  to  the  sheriff  of  another  county,  as  Berks ;  which 
recited  the  biU  of  Middlesex  and  testified  that  the  defendant,  "  latitat 
tt  diacurrit/*  lurked  and  wandered  about  in  Berks ;  and  therefore 
o(»nmanded  the  shmff  to  take  him,  and  have  his  body  in  court  on 
the  day  of  the  return ;  but  in  the  King's  Bench,  as  in  the  Common 
Pleas,  it  ultimately  became  the  practice  to  sue  out  a  latitat  upon  a 
supposed,  and  not  an  actual,  hiU  of  Middlesex, 

In  the  Exchequer  the  first  process  was  by  a  writ  of  quo  minus,  in 
order  to  give  the  court  a  jurisdiction  over  pleas  between  party  and 
party,  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  alleged  to  be  the  king's  farmer  or 
debtor,  and  that  the  defendant  had  done  him  the  injury  complained 
of,  quo  minus  sufficiens  eocittit,  by  which  he  was  the  less  able  to  pay 
the  king  his  rent  or  debt  And  upon  this  the  defendant  might 
have  been  arrested  as.  upon  a  ca^m»  from  the  Common  Pleas. 

Thus  difierently  did  the  three  courts  set  out  at  first,  in  the  com- 
mencent  of  a  suit,  in  order  to  entitle  the  two  courts  of  King's  Bench 
and  Exchequer  to  hold  plea  in  causes  between,  subject  and  subject ; 
which  by  iha  original  constitution  of  Westminster  Hall  they  were 
not  empowered  to  da 

The  multiplicity  of  these  proeeedings>often  occasioned  great  incon- 
venience in  practice,  and  the  use  c^  different  kinds  of  process  in  per- 
sonal actions  was  therefore  put  an  end  to  by  the  statute  2  Will.  lY. 
0.  39.  Pive  other  forms  of  writa  were  substituted :  and  the  names 
of  John  Doe  and  Bichard  Boe,  who^  I  may  mention  here,  were 
always  the  pledges  of  prosecuticMi  for  the  plaintiff,  as  well  as  the 
common  bail  for  the  defendant  when  he  was  arrested  on  the  capias, 
were  no  longer  required.  The  writs  of  summons  thus  provided  re- 
mained in  use  until  the  prooedure  to  compel  appearance  was  further 
modified  by  the  statute  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110,  by  which  the  practice  of 
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beginning  an  action  by  aTireating  the  defendant  was  entirely  abolished* 
These  changes  in  procedure  were  confined  to  personal  actions ;  real 
actions,  of  which  three  only  remain — dower,  right  (/  dower,  and  guare 
impedit — ^were  still  to  be  commenced  by  original  writ.  The  enact- 
ments of  the  statute  2  Will  lY.  c.  39,  haye  more  recently,  however, 
been  entirely  superseded  by  those  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure 
Acts  of  1862, 1854,  and  1861 ;  one  uniform  method  of  commencing 
an  action  has  been  provided ;  and  a  plaintiff  is  for  the  first  time . 
enabled,  on  the  non-appearance  of  a  defendant,  to  proceed  at  onoe  to 
judgment  and  execution. 

All  actions  are  now  commenced  by  a  writ  of  summons,  under  the 
seal  of  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  bi^ught^  directed  to  the  de- 
fendant ;  whom  it  commands  to  cause  an  appearance  to  be  entered  for 
him  at  the  office  of  the  court;  warning  him,  that  in  de&ult  of  his 
so  doing  the  plaintiff  may  proceed  to  judgment  and  execution.  The 
time  allowed  to  enter  this  appearance  depends  on  circumstances.  If 
the  defendant  resides  vrithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  it  is  eight 
days ;  if  beyond  the  jurisdiction,  such  further  time  as  is  reasonably 
necessary  in  the  circumstances.  For  the  plaintiff  is  not  allowed  to 
obtain  a  judgment  in  default  of  appearance,  against  a  defendant  who 
is  resident  out  of  England,  except  by  the  express  leave  of  a  judge ; 
who  must  above  all  things  be  satisfied  that  the  defendant  has  had 
proper  time  allowed  him  to  appear  to  the  action. 

Not  less  careful  is  the  law  in  securing  for  the  defendant  full  infor- 
mation as  to  the  person  who  is  suing  him ;  so  that  he  may  know  not 
only  whether  the  plaintiff's  claim  is  just,  biit  also  to  whom  to  address 
himself  for  a  settlement  of  the  action,  if  such  a  course  be  desirable ; 
for  every  writ  must  have  indorsed  on  it  the  name  and  abode  of  the 
attorney  actually  suing  it  out ;  or  if  no  attorney  is  employed,  then 
the  name  and  abode  of  the  plaintiff  himself.  The  court  has  thus 
also  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  who  is  responsible  for  any  irregu- 
larity in  the  execution  of  its  process;  as  on  a  writ  without  this 
indorsement,  a  judgment  by  default  would  be  set  aside;  the  de- 
fendant having,  through  the  plaintiff's  own  n^ligence,  been  deprived 
of  the  information  and  opportunity  of  avoiding  litigation  which  the 
law  affords  him. 

It  is  with  the  same  view  of  affording  the  defendant  the  fullest  in- 
formation as  to  the  nature  of  the  proceedings,  that  in  those  cases,  in 
which  the  claim  is  of  a  specific  nature  or  amount,  as  in  a  suit  for 
dower  or  an  action  of  debt,  the  plaintiff  is  further  required  to  indorse 
on  the  writ  the  nature  of  his  claim  or  the  amount  of  his  demand ;  so 
as  to  give  the  defendant  an  opportunity,  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  action  at  once,  by  yielding  the  one  or  making  payment  of  the 
other. 

B  2 
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We  have  seen  that  on  the  former  process  hy  oapicu,  the  sherifi^  hf 
the  conniyance  of  the  ooarts,  instead  of  arresting  the  defendant^  gave 
him  notice  to  appear  to  the  action ;  no  actual  arrest  was  required, 
and  merely  nominal  bail  being  taken.  But  if  the  plaintiff  made 
affidavit  that  the  cause  of  action  amounted  to  ten  pounds  or  upwards, 
then  he  might  arrest  the  defendant^  and  make  him  put  in  substan* 
tial  sureties  for  his  appearance,  called  ttpecial  hail ;  the  sheriff,  or  hia 
officer  the  bailiff,  being  then  obliged  actually  to  take  the  body  of  the 
defendant,  and  to  return  the  writ  with  a  eepi  corpus  indorsed  there- 
on. The  issue  of  a  capias  is  now  allowed,  however,  in  those  cases^ 
only  in  which  a  judge  is  satisfied  that  the  plaintiff  has  a  cause  of 
action  against  the  defendant  to  the  amount  of  H»enty  pounds  or 
upwards,  and  that  there  improbable  cause  for  believing  that  the  de^ 
findant  is  about  to  quit  England  A  writ  of  capias,  may  then  be 
sued  out  along  with  the  writ  of  summons,  and  the  defendant,  when 
arrested,  will  remain  in  custody  until  he  finds  bail,  or  makes  a 
deposit  in  the  action. 

An  arrest  must  be  by  corporal  seizing  or  touching  the  defendant's 
body ;  after  which  the  bailiff  may  justify  breaking  open  the  house 
in  which  he  is  to  take  him :  otherwise  he  has  no  such  power,  but 
must  watch  his  opportunity  to  arrest  him.  For  every  man's  house 
is  looked  upon  by  the  law  to  be  his  castle  of  defence  and  asylum, 
wherein  he  should  suffer  no  violence.  Which  principle  is  carried  so 
far  in  the  civil  law,  that  for  the  most  part  not  so  much  as  a  common 
citation  or  summons,  much  less  an  arrest,  can  be  executed  upon  a 
man  within  his  own  walls. 

The  queen's  chaplains  and  certain  other  officials  are  privileged  from 
arrest;  and  the  servants  in  ordinary  of  the  sovereign  cannot  be 
taken  unless  upon  leave  obtained  from  the  lord  chamberlain.  Am- 
bassadors and  ministers  of  foreign  states,  and  their  domestics,  are 
also  privileged  from  arrest  ^  consuls  and  their  servants  are  not,  nor 
are  the  couriers  or  messengers  of  foreign  ministers.  Peers  and 
peeresses  are  privileged,  so  are  members  of  parliament  during  the 
session,  and  for  forty  days  after  it.  The  judges  of  the  superior 
courts  cannot  be  arrested ;  and  barristers  or  attorneys  attending  any 
court  upon  business  cannot  be  taken  during  their  actual  attendance, 
which  includes  their  necessary  going  to,,  waiting  in,  and  returning 
from  court.  Certificated  bankrupts  and  persons  having  an  order  of 
protection,  should  not  be  arrested ;  neither  can  a  married  woman  be 
taken ;  nor  should  an  infant,  who,  however,  is  left  to  plead  his  in- 
fancy. Seamen  and  soldiers  have  certain  privileges  in  this  respect 
conferred  by  the  annual  Mutiny  acts.  Clergymen  performing  divine 
service,  and  not  merely  staying  in  the  church  with  a  fraudulent 
design,  are  for  the  time  privileged  from  arrest;  as  likewise  members 
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of  oonvocation  actually  attending  thereon.  Suitors,  witnesses,  and 
other  persons,  necessarily  attending  any  courts  of  record  upon  busi- 
ness, are  not  to  be  arrested  during  their  actual  attendance,  which 
includes  their  necessary  coming  and  vetuming.  And  no  arrest  can 
be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  nor  in  any  place  where  the 
queen's  justices  are  actually  sitting.  Lastly,  no  arrest  can  be  made, 
nor  process  served  upon  a  Sunday,  except  for  treason,  felony,  or 
breach  of  the  peace. 

When  the  defendant  is  arrested  he  has  twenty-four  hours  allowed 
him,  before  going  to  gaol,  to  procure  bail,  to  get  money  to  deposit  with 
the  sheriff,  or  to  apply  for  hia  discharge  from  custody.  For  when 
regularly  arrested  he  must  either  go  to  prison  for  safe  custody; 
deposit  the  amount  indorsed  on  the  eapiaSf  and  ten  pounds  as  costs, 
with  the  sheriff;  or  put  in  ipecial  bail,  or  security  for  his  appear- 
ance to  the  action,  and  obedience  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  of 
Bail-^HSO  called,  from  the  French  haiUer,  to  deliver  because  the 
defendant  is  bailed,  or  delivered  to  his -sureties,  upon  their  giving  se- 
curity for  his  appearance,  and  is  supposed  to  continue  in  their 
friendly  custody  instead  of  going  to  gaol.  They  usually  enter  into 
a  bait-bond,  whereby  they  undertake,  that  if  the  defendant  be  con- 
demned in  the  action  he  shall  pay  the  costs  and  oondenmation,  or 
render  himself  a  prisoner,  or  that  they  will  pay  it  for  him :  which 
recognizance  is  transmitted  to  the  court  in  a  slip  of  parchment 
entitled  a  bail-pieee.  And,  if  excepted  to,  the  bail  must  be  perfected ; 
that  is,  they  must  justify  themselves  in  court,  or  before  the  com- 
missioner in  the  country,  by  swearing  themselves  housekeepers,  and 
each  of  them  to  be  worth  the  full  sum  for  which  they  are  bail,  after 
payment  of  all  their  debts.  The  bail  may  be  discharged  at  any 
time,  by  surrendering  the  defendant  into  custody,  within  the  time 
allowed  by  law ;  for  which  purpose  they  are  at  all  times  entitled  to 
a  warrant  to  apprehend  him. 

But  to  return  to  the  writ  of  summons,  on  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  plaintiff,  in  suits  for  a  debt  or  other  liquidated  demand, 
must  indorse  his  claim.  It  is  otherwise  in  actions  brought  to  re- 
cover doomages,  as  therein  no  indorsement  is  required ;  for  until  the 
jury  shall  assess  the  amount,  it  is  unascertained.  Such  damages, 
indeed,  constitute  in  general  the  only  redress  which  courts  of  law  can 
give,  as  they  can  only  redress  a  wrong  already  done,  having  no 
means  of  preventing  an  injury  from  being  committed,  of  restraining 
a  breach  of  contract,  or  prohibiting  its  being  attempted.  When, 
therefore,  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  prevent  a  threatened  injury*  he  must 
resort  to  the  Court  of  Chancery :  when  he  has  already  sustained  a 
wrong,  he  may  not  only  maintain  an  action  for  damages,  but  in  the 
same  suit  obtain  a  prohibition  of  the  repetition  or  continuance  of  the 
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wrongful  act  oamplained  of;  an  injunction  for  this  purpose  being 
obtainable  at  any  stage  of  the  cause  at  which  it  beoonoies  necessary, 
provided  an  indorsement  to  that  effect  is  made  on  the  writ.  So  the 
plaintiff  may  indorse  on  his  writ  a  notice  that  he  will  demand  a 
mandamus,  in  order  that  the  duty  of  a  breach  of  which  he  complains 
may  be  performed.  But  this  writ  being  practically  a  writ  of  execu- 
tion, its  nature,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  enforced,  falls  to  be 
described  hereafter. 

The  writ  of  summons  is  thus  a  letter  missive  fi?om  the  sovereign, 
notifying  the  defendant  that  the  plaintiff  demands  from  the  Crown, 
as  the  fountain  of  justice,  redress  for  some  injury  which  he  has 
sustained  at  his  hands ;  and  therefore  commanding  him  to  appear  in 
one  of  the  established  courts  of  justice,  there  to  abide  the  determina- 
tion of  the  judges ;  to  whom,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  crown  has 
delegated  its  whole  judicial  authority.  The  defendant  is  made 
acquainted  with  the  plaintiffs  claim,  by  the  service  of  the  writ,  v^iich 
is  usually  effected  by  the  delivery  to  him  of  a  copy,  the  original 
being  shown  if  it  be  required.  And  this  service,  be  it  observed, 
ought  always,  if  practicable,  to  be  peraonal,  and  to  be  made  by  some 
one  who  knows  the  defendant  and  can  swear  to  his  identity^  Foi*, 
as  a  general  rule,  there  is  no  equivalent  for  personal  service,  except 
an  undertaking  by  an  attorney  to  appear ;  which  undertaking  will,  if 
necessary,  be  enforced  by  attachment,  every  attorney  being  an  officer 
of  the  court,  and  subject  to  its  direct  control.  If,  however,  the  de- 
fendant keeps  out  of  the  way,  so  that  personal  service  cannot  be 
effected,  the  plaintiff  must  then  use  all  reasonable  efforts  to  do  so'; 
and  if  he  can  then  satisfy  a  judge  that  such  efforts  have  been  made, 
and  either  that  the  writ  has  come  to  the  defendant's  knowledge,  or 
that  he  wilfully  evades  service  of  it,  authority  may  be  obtained  to 
proceed  as  if  personal  service  had  been  effected.  The  service  of  the 
writ  is  thus  in  aU  cases  the  most  important  step  in  the  cause,  as  it 
is  the  foundation  of  all  the  future  proceedings  therein. 

The  next  step  ordinarily  taken  in  a  defended  action  is  the  entry  of 
an  appearance  by  the  defendant ;  for  if  this  be  not  done  by  him,  the 
plaintiff  may  sign  judgment  by  default,  and  proceed  to  recover  the 
debt  or  damages  claimed  by  him  by  the  ordinary  process  of  execu- 
tion. If,  however,  the  defendant  has  inadvertently  neglected  to 
appear  in  time,  so  that  a  judgment  by  default  has  been  signed  against 
him,  he  is  not  debarred  from  still  disputing  the  justice  of  the  plain- 
tiff's claim ;  for  it  has  long  been  a  matter  of  course  to  let  in  a 
defendant  to  defend  on  an  affidavit  of  merits.  He  must,  however, 
account  in  some  way  for  not  having  entered  an  appearance;  he 
must  also  generally  pay  the  costs  of  the  application ;  and  as  he  is 
obtaining  an  interference  of  the  court  on  his  behalf  calculated  to 
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delay  the  phuntiff^  it  is  generally  made  a  oonditioii  of  hk  being 
allowed  to  appear,  that  he  shall  plead  on  the  same  day;  and  in  some 
oases  he  may  be  ordered  to  bring  money  into  court* 

There  is  a  peculiar,  and  indeed  exceptional,  mode  of  proceeding 
which  may  be  adopted  by  the  holder  of  an  unpaid  bill  of  exchange 
or  promissory  note,  which  I  have  reserved  for  consideration  in  this 
place.  It  was  first  given  by  the  statute  18'&  19  Vict  c.  67; 
previous  to  which  the  remedy  open  to  the  holder  of  an  unpaid  bill 
or  note  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  a  plaintiJBf  in  any  other 
action;  the  defendant  being  at  liberty  to  appear  and  plead  any 
number  of  fictitious  defences,  the  sole  effect  of  which  was  to  force  the 
plaintiff  to  trial,  and  create  delay  and  expense.  This  practice 
became  so  much  a  reproach  to  the  administration  of  justice,  that  the 
legislature  thought  fit  to  place  under  restriction  the  right  even  of  a 
defendant  to  appear  to  the  action.  All  actions  on  bills  or  notes, 
brought  within  six  months  after  the  same  have  become  payable,  may 
consequently  be  commenced  by  a  writ,  which,  instead  of  command- 
ing i£e  defendant  to  enter  an  appearance,  wama  him  that  unless 
within  twelve  days  after  the  servioe  he  obtains  leave  to  appear,  and 
do  appear  accordingly,  the  plaintiff  may  proceed  to  judgment  and 
execution.  The  defendant  cannot  then  simply  appear}  he  must,  if 
he  has  a  defence,  apply  for  and  obtain  leave  to  appear ;  and  unless 
he  obtains  such  leave  within  the  time  allowed,  judgment  by  default 
may  be  signed  and  execution  issued,  eight  days  afterwards.  This 
leave  may,  however,  be  obtained  as  a  matter  of  right,  on  the  d^ 
fendant  bringing  into  court  the  sum  indorsed  on  ihe  writ ;  or  upon 
Affidavits,  disclosing  a  legal  or  equitable  defence.  But  terms  may 
also  be  imposed  on  the  defendant,  as  for  instance,  that  he  shall  give 
security  for  the  amount  claimed.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  fore- 
closed by  a  judge's  refusal  of  leave  to  appear ;  for  even  after  judg- 
ment the  court  will  permit  a  defence  to  the  action,  if  special  circum- 
stances can  be  stated  to  justify  their  doing  so;  the  object  of  the  law 
being  not  to  shut  out  the  defendant  from  taking  the  opinion  of  a 
jury  in  his  case ;  but  solely  to  prevent  actions,  brought  on  these  most 
important  instruments  of  conmierce,  from  being  defended  on  frivolous 
and  vexatious  grounds  merely  to  obtain  delay. 

Thus  much  for  process  which  in  general  is  only  meant  to  bring 
the  defendant  into  court,  in  order  to  contest  the  suit,  and  abide  the 
determination  of  the  law.  When,  having  received,  as  we  have  seen 
he  now  does,  full  notice  of  the  nature  of  the  plaintiff's  claim,  the  de- 
fendant does  not  appear  in  court  to  dispute  it,  he  is  considered  to 
admit  the  justice  of  the  demand ;  and  the  sovereign  then,  by  his 
delegates  the  judges,  sitting  in  his  courts  of  justice,  awards  to  the 
plaintiff  that  redress  to  which  he  is  by  law  entitled,  and  which  by 
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his  writ  be  lias  demanded.  When  the  defendant  appears,  either  in 
peiaon  or  by  attorney,  as  a  priscHier  or  out  upon  bail,  then  follow  the 
pleadings  between  the  parties,  which  we  shall  consider  at  large  in  the 
next  chapter. 
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OF  PLEADDira, 

Declaration — ^Venue — Conclusion — Nbn  pros — Claim  of  cognizance — Secarity 
for  coats — Inspection — Interpleader — Plea^  in  abatement  or  in  bar — to 
the  jurisdiction — ^to  the  disability  of  plaintiff  or  defendant — ^to  the  action, 
either  confessing  or  denying — Payment  and  Set-off — ^The  general  issue- 
Special  pleas — Statutes  of  limitatioi^^Not  guilty — Estoppel — ^The  repliea- 
tioB — ^The  rejoinder,  Aec. — ^New  assignment — Departmi»— Joinder  of  issue. 

When  the  defendant  has  appeared,  both  parties  are  theoretically  in 
court ;  and  the  plaintiff  ought  now  to  ^  declare  "  to  the  judges  what 
is  his  cause  of  action.  This  is  usually  ascertained  from  the  plead- 
ings, which  are  the  mutual  altercations  between  the  plaintiff  and  de- 
iendant ;  and  which  formerly  were  put  in  by  their  counsel  ore  temu^ 
or  viva  voce^  in  court,  and  then  minuted  down  by  the  chief  clerks  or 
prothonotaries ;  whence  in  our  old  law  French  the  pleadings  are 
frequently  denominated  the  parol.  That  practice  gave  way  in  time 
to  the  more  convenient  course  of  producing  previously-prepared 
written  pleadings ;  which  innovation  was  in  its  turn  supplanted  by 
our  modem  system,  all  the  pleadings  in  an  action  being  now  simply 
interchanged  between  the  attorneys  or  parties,  if  they  appear  in 
person;  and  only  solemnly  entered  on  the  records  of  the  court, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so,  as  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
in  evidence. 

There  is  a  course  open  to  the  parties,  however,  which  may  render 
formal  pleadings  unnecessary.  For  as  the  object  of  all  pleading  is  to 
ascertain  what  is  in  issue  between  the  litigants,  whether  they 
disagree  upon  a  matter  of  fad  or  on  a  question  of  law,  there  Is 
no  reason,  if  they  can  ascertain  this  without  pleadings,  why  these 
should  be  resorted  ta  And  they  are  accordingly  allowed  to  take  the 
simplest  mode  of  stating  the  questioh  at  issue  for  the  decision  of  the 
proper  tribunal.  For  if  they  differ  on  a  matter  of  facty  the  truth 
must  be  determined  by  a  jury ;  if  they  differ  as  to  the  law,  arising 
from  certain  iaxita,  the  court  alone  shall  decide  between  them. 
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Bat  if,  as  is  most  usual,  the  parties  cannot  or  do  not  agree  that  the 
matters  in  dispute  betwixt  them  shall  be  decided  in  this  way,  these 
mnst  be  evolved  by  the  pleadings ;  the  first  of  which  is  the  declara- 
tion, narratio,  or  count,  anciently  called  the  tale:  in  which  the 
}daintiff  sets  forth  his  cause  of  complaint  at  length ;  with  the 
additional  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  when  and  where  the 
injury  was  committed,  where  these  are  requisite. 

In  local  actions,  as  for  damages  for  an  actual  trespass,  or  for 
waste,  &o^  affecting  land,  the  plaintiff  must  lay  his  declaration,  or 
declare  his  injury  to  have  happened  in  the  very  county  and  place 
that  it  really  did  happen ;  but  in  traiisitcry  actions,  for  injuries  that 
might  have  happened  anywhere,  as  debt,  detinue,  slander,  and  the 
like,  the  plaintiff  may  declare  in  what  county  he  pleases,  and  then 
the  trial  must  be  had  in  that  county  in  which  the  declaration  is 
laid.  But  the  venue  or  vUne,  that  is,  the  vicmia  or  neighbourhood 
in  which  the  injury  is  declared  to  be  done,  and  from  which  the  jury 
is  to  be  summoned,  will  always  be  changed  on  an  affidavit  of  special 
facts,  as  that  a  fair  trial  cannot  be  had  in  the  county  where  it  is 
laid,  or  that  the  witnesses  live  in  the  county  to  which  it  is  proposed 
to  change  it. 

The  declaration  concludes  with  a  statement  of  what  the  plaintiff 
claims  from  the  defendant.  In  most  cases  it  is  simply  a  sum  of 
money :  in  detinue  it  is  a  return  of  his  goods,  and  damages  for 
their  detention ;  or  if  they  have  been  returned,  damages  only.  In 
those  cases  in  which  he  has  claimed  an  injunction,  this  must  be 
repeated  in  the  declaration ;  and  so  where  he  has  indorsed  a  claim 
for  a  writ  of  mandamus.  For  the  court  can  only  award  that  which 
the  plaintiff  demands  as  the  redress  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Ifi  however,  the  plaintiff  neglects  to  deliver  a  declaration  by  the 
end  of  the  term  next  after  the  defendant  appears,  or  is  guilty  of 
other  delays  or  defaults  against  the  rules  of  law  in  any  subsequent 
stage  of  the  action,  he  is  adjudged  not  tofoUow  or  pursue  his  remedy 
as  he  ought  to  do,  and  thereupon  a  nonsuit  or  non  prosequitur,  is 
entered;  and  he  is  said  to  be  nonpros*d.  And  for  thus  deserting  his 
complaint,  after  making  a  false  claim  or  complaint,  pro  /also 
clamore  suo,  he  shall  pay  costs  to  the  defendant.  A  discontinuance 
is  somewhat  similar  to  a  nonsuit;  for  when  a  plaintiff  leaves  a 
chasm  in  the  proceedings  of  his  cause,  as  by  not  continuing  it  as  the 
law  requires,  the  suit  is  discontinued,  and  the  defendant  is  no 
longer  bound  to  attend :  but  the  plaintiff  must  begin  again,  by  suing 
out  a  new  writ.  Thus  if  the  plaintiff  takes  no  step  in  the  cause  for 
a  year,  he  will  be  oat  of  courts  and  his  action  entirely  gone. 

» 

When  the  plaintiff  has  stated  his  case  in  the  declaration,  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  defendant  within  a  reasonable  time  to  make  his 
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dtfence  by  patting  in  a  fiea;  elae  the  plaintifif  will  at  once  recover 
judgment  by  de/aidt,  or  aihil  dicit  of  the  defendant.  But  beCoce 
defence  made,  if  at  all,  co^nizanee  of  the  suit  must  be  daimed; 
which  may  occur  when  any  person  or  body  corporate  has  the 
franchise,  of  holding  pUa$  within  a  particular  limited  juriadictioD. 
Upon  thia  claim  of  oogniainoe,  if  allowed,  all  proceedings  ahall  oenae 
in  the  superior  court,  the  plaintiff  being  at  liberty  to  porsue  his 
remedy  in  the  special  jurisdiction.  As,  when  a  scholar,  or  other 
priyileged  person  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  or  GamlHridge,  is 
impleaded  in  the  courts  at  Westminster,  for  any  cause  of  action 
whatsoever,  unless  upon  a  question  of  freehold.  In  these  cases,  the 
chancellor  may  put  in  a  claim  of  cognizance ;  which  if  made  in  due 
time  and  form,  and  with  due  proof  of  the  facts  alleged,  is  r^ularly 
allowed  by  the  courts.  But  it  must  be  demanded  before  defence  is 
made ;  for  this  is  a  submission  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  superior 
court,  and  the  delay  is  a  laclties  in  the  lord  of  the  franchise. 

AaaiiTning  that  Uie  plaintiff  has  declared,  the  defendant  must  put 
in  his  pUa  within  eight  days  after  notice  to  plead ;  for  if  he  neglect 
to  do  so  the  plaintiff  may  sign  jugdment  against  him  for  his  default 
by  nil  dicit;  unless,  indeed,  the  defendant  has  obtained  time  to 
plead.  This  may  be  had  by  the  order  of  a  judge ;  who  will,  how- 
ever, put  the  defendant  on  terms,  to.  accept  a  short  notice  of  trial  or 
otherwise,  so  that  the  plaintiff  shall  not  be  delayed  by  reason  of  any 
indulgence  accorded  to  his  adversary. 

There  are  some  other  proceedings  too^  which  may  be  taken  by  a 
defendant  before  he  puts  in  his  plea.  Thus,  the  defendant,  if  the 
plaintiff  resides  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  may  apply  for 
and  obtain  security- for  costs;  he  may  obtain  por^icu^arf  of  the 
plaintiff's  demand,  in  order  that  he  may  know  the  precise  nature  of 
the  claim  against  him;  he  may  obtain  ifntpectum  of  the  bond, 
or  other  instrument,  upon  which  the  action  is  brought,  or 
he  may  administer  interrogatories  to  the  plaintiff,  as  to  facts  or 
documents  which  are  required  for  his  defence ;  as  indeed  the  plain- 
tiff may  also  do  in  order  to  make  out  his  own  case.  All  these  steps 
can  be  taken  only  by  order  of  a  judge.  Again,  if  the  defendant 
does  not  claim  any  interest  in  the  money  or  goods  for  which  the 
plaintiff  is  suing,  and  they  are  claimed  by  some  other  parly,  he  may 
apply  to  a  judge  for  an  Interpleader  order,  whereby  the  third  party 
is  c&lled  upon  to  appear  and  state  his  claim,  and  maintain  or  retin- 
quish  it,  his  filling  to  do  so  being  for  ever  after  a  bar  to  his  prose- 
cuting it  against  the  defendant  Another  application  which  may  be 
made  by  several  defendants  to  several  different  actiooa,  is  for  a 
consolidation  rtde,  they  undertaking  to  abide  the  event  of  one  of 
them,  as  in  the  case  of  several  actions  being  brought  against  under- 
writers on  a  policy  of  insurance.    In  some  actiona    again,  th$ 
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defendant  may  demand  a  view  of  the  thing  in  queiticm,  in  order  to 
ascertain  iU  identity  and  other  circumetancefl.  And  in  real  actions 
the  tenant  may  pray  in  add,  or  call  fqr  aasiaUnoe  of  another  to  help 
him  to  plead,  because  of  the  feebleness  or  imbecility  of  his  own 
estate ;  thus  a  tenant  for  life  may  pray  in  aid  of  him  that  hath  the 
inheritance  in  remainder  or  reversion*  When  any  of  these  pro- 
ceedings are  resorted  to,  a  itay  of  proceedings  ought  at  the  same  time 
to  be  obtained,  for  on  the  expiration  of  the  eight  days,  if  no  stay 
shall  have  been  obtained,  the  defendant  must  put  in  his  excuse  or 
plea. 

Pleas  are  of  two  sorts ;  dilatory  pleas,  and  pleas  to  the  action. 
Dilatory  pleas  are  such  as  tend  merely  to  delay  or  put  off  the  suit, 
by  questioning  the  propriety  of  the  remedy,  rather  than  by  denying 
the  injury :  pleas  to  the  action  are  such  as  dispute  the  very  cause 
of  suit.  The  former  kind  of  plea  is  usually  termed  a  plea  in  abater 
mentf  because  it  shows  ground  for  abating  the  proceedings.  The 
plea  to  the  suit  itself  is  called  a  plea  in  bar,  and  is  the  substantial 
answer  to  the  action. 

Pleas,  of  either  nature,  must  be  pleaded  in  an  established  order, 
so  invariable,  that  all  pleas  prior  in  the  series  to  the  plea  pleaded  are 
held  to  be  waived.    This  order  is  as  follows : — 

1.  To  the  Jwrisdiction  of  the  court :  which  is  a  plea  in  bar, 
alleging,  that  it  ought  not  to  hold  plea  of  the  injury  complained  of; 
as  if  a  suit  be  brou^t  in  an  inferior  court  of  common  law  in 
respect  of  a  cause  of  action  that  did  not  arise  within  the  jurisdiction 
thereof. 

2.  To  the  disahility  of  t?ie  plaintiff,  by  reason  whereof  he  is  incap- 
able to  commence  the  suit,  as,  that  he  is  an  alien  enemy,  outlawed 
or  attainted  of  treason,  or  to  continue  it,  as  that  some  person  has  not 
been  joined  who  ought  to  have  been  a  co-plaintiff,  or  that  some 
person  is  included  as  a  co-plaintiff  who  has  no  right  to  sue.  llie 
non-joinder  or  misfoinder  of  a  plaintiff,  as  these  errors  are  techni- 
cally called,  may,  however,  be  amended, 

3.  To  the  ddedbUUy  of  the  defendant,  which  is  a  plea  in  abate- 
ment^  and  can  be  pleaded  in  only  one  instance,  that  of  the  non^-jovnder 
of  a  defendant  in  an  action  on  contract.  For  in  actions  of  tort  the 
plaintiff  may  always  remedy  a  mUjoinder  of  defendantSi  by  entering 
a  nolle  protegui,  as  to  the  party  naisjoined,  otherwise  at  the  trial  he 
will  be  aoquitted;  while  in  such  actions  there  can  be  no  plea  for 
non-Joinder^  the  maxim  of  the  law  being,  that  there  shall  be  no 
contribution  among  wrongdoers,  but  that  each  shall  be  liable  to  the 
party  injured  for  the  full  damage  he  has  sustained.  In  actions  on 
contract  this  plea  is  allowed,  because,  although  each  contractor  is 
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liable  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  whole  damage  he  has  Bustained  hy 
reason  of  the  breach  of  C(»itTact,  yet  is  each  entitled  to  oontribntioa 
from  his  co-contractors.  But  here,  also,  the  plaintiff  is  at  liberty  to 
amend  his  writ  and  declaration,  and  proceed  with  the  action  against 
all  the  parties. 

Misnaming  the  defendant  formerly  afforded  ground  for  a  plea  in 
abatement;  so  did  the  giving  him  a  wrong  addition,  as  esquire 
instead  of  knight  ^  and  the  death  of  either  party  is,  at  common  law, 
at  once  an  abatement  of  the  suit.  And  in  actions  merely  personal, 
arising  ex  delicto,  for  wrongs  actually  done  or  committed  by  the 
defendant^  as  trespass,  battery,  and  slander,  the  rule  is  that  actio 
pertsonalis  moritur  cum  persond;  and  it  never  shaU  be  revived, 
either  by  or  i^ainst  the  executors  or  other  representatives.  For 
neither  the  executors  of  the  plaintiff  have  received,  nor  those  of  the 
defendant  have  conmiitted,  in  their  own  personal  capacity,  any 
manner  of  wrong  or  injury.  But  in  actions  arising  ex  contractu  by 
breach  of  promise  and  the  like,  where  the  right  descends  to  the 
representatives  of  the  plaintiff,  or  survives,  if  there  be  more  plaintiffs 
than  one,  and  those  of  the  defendant  have  assets  to  answer  the 
demand,  though  the  suits  indeed  abate  by  the  death  of  the  parties, 
yet  they  may  always  be  revived  against  or  by  the  executors  :  beings 
indeed,  rather  actions  against  the  property  than  the  person,  in  which 
the  executors  have  now  the  same  interest  that  their  testator  had 
before.  In  the  same  way,  on  the  death  of  the  plaintiff,  or  his  bank- 
ruptcy, by  which,  as  we  saw  in  the  second  book  of  these  commen- 
taries, his  rights  of  action  are  transferred  to  his  assignees,  or  in  case 
of  the  marriage  of  a  female  plaintiff,  or  the  death  or  marriage  of  a 
female  defendant,  the  action  may  be  revived  by  or  against  the  party 
to  be  substituted  in  the  suit,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  if  any  of 
these  events  occur  after  a  writ  is  issued,  or  in  the  course  of  the 
pleading,  a  suggestion  may  be  entered  on  the  roll,  the  truth  of 
which  may  be  tried,  if  it  be  denied,  and  the  action  proceeded  with 
as  in  the  ordinary  course ;  so  that  no  abatement  of  the  suit  now 
takes  place  if  the  parties  choose  to  continue  it, 

4.  After  all  these  pleas  comes  the  plea  to  the  action ;  that  is,  the 
plea  in  bar,  or  answer  to  the  merits  of  the  complaint  This  iB 
done  by  confessing  or  denying  it. 

A  confession  of  the  whole  complaint  is  not  very  usual,  for  then 
the  defendant  would  probably  end  the  matter  sooner ;  or  not  plead 
at  all,  but  suffer  judgment  to  go  by  default  Yet  sometim^es,  after 
tender  and  refusal  of  a  debt,  if  the  (^editor  harasses  his  debtor  with 
an  action,  it  then  becomes  necessary  for  the  defendant  to  acknow- 
ledge the  debt,  and  plead  the  tender ;  adding  that  he  has  always 
-been  ready,  tout  temjps  prists  and  still  is  ready,  uncore  prist,  to  dis- 
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charge  it :  for  a  tender  by  the  debtor  and  refusal  by  the  creditor 
will  in  all  cases  disohaige  the  costs,  but  not  the  debt  itsel£  But 
frequently  the  defendant  confesses  one  part  of  the  complaint,  and 
traverses  or  denies  the  rest;  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  carrying 
that  part  to  a  formal  trial,  which  he  has  no  ground  to  litigate.  A 
qpecies  of  this  sort  of  confession  is  the  payment  of  money  into  court : 
which  is  necessary  upon  pleading  a  tender,  and  is  itself  a  kind  of 
tender  to  the  plaintiff,  by  paying  into  the  hands  of  the  proper 
officer  of  the  court  as  much  as  the  defendant  acknowledges  to  be  due, 
together  with  the  costs  hitherto  incurred,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
expense  of  any  further  proceedings.  This  the  defendant  may  do  in 
all  penBonal  actions,  except  assault^  false  imprisonment,  libel,  slander, 
malicious  arrest  or  prosecution,  and  seduction.  And  if  after  the 
money  is  paid  in,  the  plaintiff  proceeds  in  his  suit^  it  is  at  his  own 
peril ;  for  if  he  does  not  prove  more  due  than  is  so  paid  into  court, 
he  shall  be  nonsuited  and  pay  the  defendant  costs,  but  he  shall  still 
have  the  money  so  paid  in,  for  that  the  defendant  has  acknowledged 
to  be  his  due.  To  this  head  may  also  be  refened  the  practice  of 
what  is  called  a  setoff:  whereby  the  defendant  acknowledges  the 
justice  of  the  plaintiff's  demand  on  the  one  hand ;  but  on  the  other 
sete  up  a  demand  of  his  own,  to  counterbalance  that  of  the  plaintiff^ 
either  in  the  whole  or  in  part :  as,  if  the  plaintiff  sues  for  ten  pounds 
due  on  a  note  of  hand,  the  defendant  may  set  off  nine  pounds  due  to 
liimself  for  merchandise  sold  to  the  plaintiff,  and  in  case  he  pleade 
such  setoff,  he  must  pay  the  remaining  balance  into  courts  or  plead 
some  other  plea  in  regard  to  it. 

Fleas,  that  totally  deny  the  cause  of  complaint,  are  either  th^ 
(general  issue,  or  a  special  plea. 

1.  The  general  issue  is  what  traverses  ana  denies  at  once  the 
whole  declaration,  without  offering  any  special  matter  whereby  to 
evade  it.  As  in  trespass,  non  culpahilis,  not  guilty ;  in  debt  upon 
contract,  nunquam  indebitatus,  that  he  never  was  indebted ;  in  debt 
on  bond,  non  est  fa/itum,  it  is  not  his  deed ;  on  an  cusumpsit,  non 
assumpsit,  he  made  no  such  promise :  or  in  an  action  on  a  warranty, 
that  he  did  not  warrant,  or  on  an  agreement,  that  he  did  not  agree. 
These  pleas  are  called  the  general  issue,  because,  by  importing  an 
absolute  and  general  denial  of  what  is  alleged  in  the  declaration, 
they  amount  at  once  to  an  issue :  by  which  we  mean  a  fact  affirmed 
cm  one  side  and  denied  on  the  other. 

2.  Special  pleas,  in  har,  of  the  plaintiff's  demand,  are  very 
various,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  defendant's  case.  As 
in  actions  on  contract  a  general  release,  an  accord,  an  award  made  in 
an  arbitration,  conditions  unperformed,  payment  before  action,  or 
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tome  other  fact  which  precludes  the  plaintiff  from  his  action.  A 
JHMtificaUon  is  likewise  a  special  plea  in  har;  as  in  actions  of  assault 
and  battety,  9on  as9auU  demesne,  that  it  was  the  plaintiff's  own 
original  assault ;  in  trespass  to  real  property,  that  the  defendant  was 
using  his  right  of  way,  or  that  he  entered  to  ahate  a  nuisance  after 
notice  given  to  the  plaintiff  to  do  so ;  or,  in  an  action  of  slander, 
that  the  plaintiff  is  really  as  had  a  man  as  the  d^endant  said  he 
was. 

JLlso  a  man  may  plead  the  statutes  of  limitation  in  bar :  or  the 
time  limited  by  certain  acts  of  parliament^  beyond  which  no 
plaintiff  can  lay  his  cause  of  action.  As  in  an  action  for  money 
secured  by  a  mortgage,  or  otherwise  charged  upon  land,  or  for  rerd 
on  a  lease  by  deed,  or  on  a  bond  oc  other  specialty,  that  the  claim 
had  not  accrued  on  plaintiff,  or  those  under  whom  he  claims,  within 
twenty  years.  But  this  plea  is  very  rare,  for  if  there  has  been  a 
partial  payment  of  principal  or  interest,  or  an  acknowledgment  in 
writing,  which  in  such  cases  is  more  than  likely,  then  the  date  of  the 
last  payment  or  of  the  acknowledgment  in  writing,  is  that  from 
which  this  period  of  twenty  years  runs. 

It  is  different  in  actions  of  trespass,  or  for  injuries  to  personal  pro- 
perty, of  detinue,  trover,  replevin,  debt  on  simple  contract,  and  some 
others.  Here  the  action  need  only  be  brought  within  six  years  after 
the  cause  of  action  accrued ;  and  the  statute  of  limitations,  or  aeii^ 
non  acerevU  infra  sex  annos,  is  accordingly  by  no  means  an  unfr»- 
quent  plea.  The  period  is  less  in  some  actions  of  tort.  For  slander, 
for  instance,  it  is  two  years ;  and  in  all  these  oases,  if  the  party 
entitled  to  sue,  or  liable  to  be  sued,  labours  under  any  disability,  the 
time  of  limitation  does  not  begin  to  run  till  that  disability  is 
removed.  Thus  if  the  person  entitled  to  sue  happens,  when  th6 
cause  of  action  accrues,  to  be  an  infimt,  or  a  feme-covert  or  non 
compos,  he  may  sue  within  the  same  period  allowed  him  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  action,  after  the  removal  of  either  disability.  Bat 
the  disability  must  exist  at  the  tiine  when  the  cause  of  action 
accrues  to  or  against  the  party  under  disability ;  for  if  the  period  of 
limitation  has  once  begun  to  run,  no  subsequent  disability  can  sua- 
pend  or  stop  it.  And  a  rule  similar  to  that  I  have  abready  men* 
tioned  applies  also  to  the  sexennial  limitation  as  to  debts  on  simple 
contract.  These  are,  in  l^al  phrase,  taken  out  qf  the  statute,  by  any 
payment  on  account  of  principal  or  interest,  or  hyaaacknotdec^imsttt 
in  writing,  any  one  of  which  is  sufficient  to  raise  a  fresh  assumpsH 
or  implied  promise  to  pay  the  debt  itself. 

I  may  add  here,  that  all  actions  on  penal  statutes,  where  any 
forfeiture  is  to  the  crown  alone,  must  be  sued  within  two  years; 
and  where  the  forfeiture  is  to  a  subject,  or  to  the  crown  and  a  sub- 
Ject»  within  erne  year  after  the  offence  committed;  and  that  by 
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Tarions  ftatatet,  actions  against  judges  of  the  ooontj'  conrts,  justices 
of  the  peoee,  oonstaUes,  the  local  authorities  of  districta,  and  other 
penona  holding  public  offices,  mnsi  be  brought  within  iix,  in  some 
oasea  twelpef  in  some  instances  three^  months  after  the  cause  of  action 
arose.  These  different  periods  of  limitation  it  is  not,  however,  neces- 
aafj  to  specify. 

The  use  of  these  statutes  of  limitation  is  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom,  and  to  prevent  those  innumerable  peijuries  which 
might  ensue,  if  a  man  were  allowed  to  bring  an  action  for  any  injury 
ecnnmitted  at  any  distance  of  time.  Upon  both  these  accounts  the 
law  therefore  holds,  that  interest  reipMicee  vt  tU  finu  lUium :  and 
upon  the  same  principle  the  Athenian  laws  in  general  prohibited  all 
actions  where  the  injury  waa  committed  five  years  before  the  com- 
plaint was  made. 

A  defendant  may  in  some  cases  plead  in  bar  that  he  has  had  no 
notice  of  actbn ;  to  which,  by  various  statutes,  justices  of  the  peace, 
constables,  officers  of  the  local  boards,  offioeni  of  the  revenue,  sur- 
veyors of  highways,  and  other  persons  having  public  duties  to 
perform,  are  entitled,  when  sued  for  anything  done  by  them,  in 
virtue  or  in  execution  or  supposed  execution  of  their  ck&oe.  lliis 
notice  of  action,  which  is  necessary  in  other  instances  besides  those 
I  have  mentioned,  is  required  that  the  defendant  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  tendering  amends  to  the  plaintiff;  and  it  must,  in 
general,  be  given  one  calendar  month  at  least  before  the  action  is 
brought.  These  officials  are  also  further  privileged  to  plead  simply 
^  not  guilty ,^  adding  the  words,  **  hy  statute^  in  order  that  under 
this  plea  they  may  set  up  any  special  defence  that  they  are  entitled  ta 

An  eetoppel  is  likewise  a  special  plea  in  bar;  which  happenc 
whera  a  man  has  done  some  act,  or  executed  some  deed,  which 
estops  or  precludes  him  from  averring  anything  to  the  contiary.  As 
vrhae  a  statement  of  a  particular  fact  is  made  in  the  recital  of  a 
bond  or  other  instrument,  and  a  contract  is  made  with  reference  to 
that  recital,  it  is  not,  as  between  the  parties  to  the  instrumoit,  com* 
patent  to  tiie  party  bound  to  deny  the  recital  And  an  equitable 
dtfmoe  or  such  fiscts  as  would  in  a  court  of  equity  be  a  complete 
answer  to  the  case  of  the  plaintiff^  and  afford  ground  for  a  perpetual 
iajunction,  may  also  be  pleaded  specially ;  so  as  to  conatitute  a  good 
^eain  bar. 

When  the  plea  of  the  defendant  is  thus  put  in,  if  it  does  not 
amount  to  an  issue  or  total  contradiction  of  the  declaration,  but 
only  evades  it,  the  plaintiff  may  plead  again,  and  tej^y  to  the 
defendant's  pl^ :  either  traversing  it,  that  is,  totally  denying  it ; 
as,  if  on  an  action  upon  a  bond  the  defendant  pleads  idvU  ad  diem^ 
that  he  paid  the  money  when  due ;  here  the  plaintiff  in  his  rejoliea*> 
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tion  may  totally  traverse  this  plea,  by  denyii:^  that  the  defendajit 
paid  it:  or,  he  may  allege  new  matter  in  contradiction  to  tlie 
defendant's  plea ;  or  the  replication  may  confess  and  avoid  the  plea, 
by  some  new  matter  or  distinction  consistent  with  the  plaintiffs 
former  declaration.  Thus  in  an  action  for  trespassing  apon  land- 
whereof  the  plaintiff  is  possessed,  if  the  defendant  shows  a  title  tp 
the  land  by  descent,  and  that  therefore  he  had  a  right  to  enter,  the 
plaintiff  may  either  traverse  or  deny  the  fact  of  the  descent;  or  he 
rjay  confess  and  avoid  it^  by  replying,  that  true  it  is  that  such 
descent  happened,  but  that  since  the  descent  the  defendant  himself 
demised  the  lands  to  the  plaintiff  for  a  term  not  yet  expired. 

To  the  replication  the  defendant  may  rejoin,  or  put  in  an  answer 
called  a  rejoinder.  The  plaintiff  may  answer  the  rejoinder  by  a 
sur-rtjoinder ;  upon  which  the  defendant  may  rehut;  and  the 
plaintiff  answer  him  by  a  surrebutter.  The  whole  of  this  process  is 
denominated  the  pleading ;  in  the  several  stages  of  which  it  must  be 
carefully  observed  not  to  depart  or  vary  from  the  title  or  defence 
which  the  party  has  once  insisted  on.  For  this,  which  is  called  a 
departure,  might  occasion  endless  altercation.  Therefore  the  repli- 
cation must  support  the  declaration,  and  the  rejoinder  must  support 
the  plea,  without  departing  out  of  it.  As  in  the  case  of  pleading  no 
award  made,  in  an  action  thereon,  to  which  the  plaintiff  replies. 
Betting  forth  an  actual  award ;  now  the  defendant  cannot  rejoin  that 
he  has  performed  this  award,  for  such  rejoinder  would  be  an  entire 
departure  from  his  original  plea,  which  alleged  that  no  such  award 
was  made :  therefore  he  has  now  no  other  choice  but  to  traverse 
the  fact  of  the  replication,  or  else  to  demur  upon  the  law  of  it 

Yet  in  some  actions  the  plaintiff,  who  has  alleged  in  his  declara- 
tion a  general  wrong,  may  in  his  replication,  after  an  evasive  plea 
by  the  defendant,  reduce  that  general  wrong  to  a  more  particular 
certainty,  by  assigning  the  injury  affesh,  in  such  manner  as  clearly 
to  ascertain  and  identify  it,  consistently  with  his  general  complaint, 
which  is  called  a  new  or  novel  assignmjent.  As  if  the  plaintiff  in  an 
action  of  trespass  declares  on  a  breach  of  his  close  and  pulling  down  his 
fences ;  and  the  defendant  pleads  that  he  did  so  as  occupier  of  another 
close,  the  occupiers  of  which  had  a  right  to  dig  and  carry  away  sand 
and  marl  from  the  close  of  the  plaintiff,  and  that  he  knocked  down 
the  plaintiff's  fences  because  the  enclosure  prevented  the  free  exercise 
of  this  right ;  thie  plaintiff  may  reply,  by  new  assignment,  that  he 
sues  not  only  for  the  trespasses  admitted  in  the  plea,  but  for  other 
and  different  trespasses;  to  which  the  plaintiff  must  again  plead 
either  by  denying  these  latter  trespasses,  or  justifying  them  in  some 
other  way  than  that  already  stated  in  his  plea.  If  the  plaintiff 
simply  denies  the  plea,  he  puts  in  issue  the  defendant's  alleged  right 
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to  dig  Band  ftnd  marl,  4ind  that  only ;  and  if  sach  right  exists,  the 
verdict  must  be  for  the  defendant;  whereas  by  new  assigning  the 
^Bspasses,  he  compels  the  defendant,  if  he  has  also  joined  issue  on 
the  plea,  to  show  not  only  that  the  alleged  r^ht  exists,  but  that  he 
eommitted  the  trespasses  in  exercise  of  that  right,  and  that  in  so 
doing,  he  did  nothing  but  what  could  be  justified  by  him  in  the 
exercise  of  his  right. 

In  any  stage  of  the  pleadings,  when  either  side  advances  or 
affirms  any  new  matter,  he  is  understood  to  aver  it  to  he  true.  So 
when  either  side  tiayerses  or  denies  the  facts  pleaded  by  his  anta- 
^nist,  he  is  understood  to  t&ader  an  issue^  as  it  is  called.  Thus  sooner 
or  later  the  parties  come  to  a  point  which  is  affirmed  on  one  side  and 
denied  on  the  other.  They  are  then  said  to  be  a^  issue^  all  their 
debates  being  at  last  contracted  into  a  single  point,  which  must  now 
be  determined  either  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  or  of  the  defendant. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

OF  ISSCTE  AND  DEMURRER. 

Issue  In  fact  or  in  law — Demurrer — Joinder  in  demurrer — Plea /nets  (fcirmn 

oontiimance — ^Law  Latin — Ai^umeat. 

Issue,  exUus,  being  the  end  of  all  the  pleadings,  is  the  third  part 
or  stage  of  an  action,  and  is  either  upon  matter  of  law,  or  matter  of 
fact. 

An  issue  Upon  matter  of  law  is  called  a  demiMrrer ;  and  it  con- 
fesses the  facts  to  be  true,  as  stated  by  the  opposite  party;  but 
denies  that,  by  the  law  arising  upon  those  facts,  any  injury  is  done 
to  the  plaintiff,  or  that  the  defendant  has  made  out  a  legitimate 
excuse ;  according  to  the  party  which  first  demurs,  demoraiur,  rests 
or  abides  upon  the  point  in  question.  As,  if  the  matter  of  the 
plaintiff's  complaint,  or  declaration  be  insufficient  in  law,  as  by  not 
assigning  any  sufficient  trespass,  then  the  defendant  demurs  to  the 
declaration :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defendant's  excuse  or  plea  be 
invalid,  as  if  he  pleads  that  he  committed  the  trespass  by  authority 
from  a  stranger,  without  making  out  the  stranger's  right ;  here  the 
plaintiff  may  demur  in  law  to  the  plea :  and  so  on  in  every  other 
part  of  the  proceedings,  where  either  side  perceives  any  material 
objection  in  point  of  law  upon  which  he  may  rest  his  case. 
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The  form  of  such  demurrer  is  Iry  ayerrmg  tlie  declaratkii  or  plea, 
the  replication  or  rejoinder,  to  be  bad  in  aubstanoe^  that  i8>  iasuffidi^ 
in  law  to  maint^un  the  action  or  the  defence ;  and  the  party  devowc- 
ring  is  thereupon  understood  to  pray  Judgment  for  want  of  snffident 
matter  alleged.  Upon  a  demurrer,  the  opposite  party  must  aver  his 
pleading  to  be  good  in  suhstanoSf  which  is  called  a  joinder  kk  dcoaur*- 
rer,  and  then  the  parties  are  at  issue  in  point  of  law.  Which  issDe 
in  law,  or  demurrer,  the  judges  of  the  court  before  which  the  action 
is  brought  must  determine. 

An  issue  of  £eu;t  is  where  the  fact  only,  and  not  the  law,  is  dis- 
puted. And  when  he  that  denies  or  traverses  the  fact  pleaded  by 
his  antagonist  has  tendered  the  issue,  the  other  party  may  imme- 
diately/om  issue  ;  or  if  affirmative  matter  be  set  out  in  the  pleading, 
he  may  at  once  take  issue  thereon.  Which  done,  the  issue  is  said  to 
be  joined,  both  parties  having  agreed  to  rest  the  fate  of  the  caus0 
upon  the  truth  of  the  fact  in  question.  And  this  issue  of  fact  must, 
generally  speaking,  be  determined  by  the  country,  j>er  pais,  in  Latin 
per  pairiam,  that  is,  by  jury. 

And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  during  the  whole  of 
these  proceedings,  from  the  time  of  the  defencfant's  appearance  in 
obedience  to  the  writ,  it  is  necessary  that  both  the  parties  be  in 
theory  kept  or  continued  in  court  from  day  to  day,  till  the  final  de- 
termination of  the  suit*  For  the  court  >  can  determine  nothing, 
unless  in  the  presence  of  both  the  parties,  in  person  or  by  their 
attorneys,  or  upon  defoult  of  one  of  them,  after  his  original  appear- 
ance. Therefore  it  is  that  if  in  the  course  of  pleading,  either  party 
neglects  to  put  in  his  declaration,  plea,  replication,  rejoinder,  and  the 
like,  within  the  time  allotted  by  the  standing  rules  of  the  court,  the 
plaintiff,  if  the  omission  be  his,  is  said  to  be  nonsuit  or  not  to  follow 
and  pursue  his  complaint,  and  shall  lose  the  benefit  of  his  writ ;  or 
if  the  negligence  be  on  the  side  of  the  defendant,  judgment  may  be 
had  against  him  for  such  his  default.  No  entry  of  these  con- 
tinuances is  indeed  put  upon  the  record ;  but  the  theory  remains, 
and  either  party  may  accordingly  agree  with  the  other  to  discontinue 
the  suit ;  a  course  which  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  plaintiff  to  adopt 
when  he  finds  he  has  misconceived  his  action,  or  wishes  to  abandon 
it 

Again  it  may  sometimes  happen,  that  after  the  defendant  has 
pleaded,  nay,  even  after  joinder  of  issue  or  in  demurrer,  thero  may 
have  arisen  some  new  matter,  which  it  is  proper  for  him  to  plead ; 
as  that  the  plaintiff  has  given  him  a  release,  or  the  like :  here,  if  the 
defendant  takes  advantage  of  this  new  matter  he  is  permitted  to 
plead  it  in  what  is  called  a  plea  of  puis  darrein  continuance,  bo  deaH^" 
nated,  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  pleaded  since  the  last  adjourn- 
ment of  the  court,  and,  of  course,  during   a  continuance  of  tl^e 
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parties  in  oourt  from  th«  one  sitting  to  the  other.  For  it  would  be 
iinjust  to  exclude  him  from  the  benefit  of  this  new  defence,  which 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  make  when  he  pleaded  the  former. 

This  plea  may  be  {Headed  at  any  time  before  yerdict,  but  it  is  in 
gmerol  not  allowed  after  a  demurrer,  or  verdict ;  in  the  former  case, 
because  the  defendant  ought  to  stand  on  the  invalidity  of  the  decla- 
ration; in  the  latter,  because  relief  may  be  had  in  another  way, 
namely,  by  writ  of  audita  querela,  of  which  hereafter.  And  these 
pleas  puis  darrem  eontinuancef  when  brought  to  a  demurrer 
in  law  or  issue  of  fact,  shall  be  determined  in  like  manner  as  other 
pleas. 

We  have  said,  that  demurrers,  or  questions  concerning  the 
^t^ffUiency  of  the  matters  alleged  in  the  pleadings,  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  judges  of  the  court,  upon  solenm  argument  by  counsel 
on  both  sides,  and  to  that  end  a  demurrer  book  is  made  up,  contain- 
ing all  the  proceedings  at  length,  which  are  afterwards  entered  on 
record;  and  copies  thereof,  called  paper-booka,  jaxe  delivered  to  the 
judg^  to  peruse.  The  record  is  a  history  of  the  most  material  pro- 
ceedings in  the  cause  entered  on  a  paichment  roll,  and  continued 
down  to  the  present  time ;  in  which  must  be  stated  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons, all  the  pleadings,  the  declaration,  plea,  replication,  rejoinder 
and  whatever  further  proceedings  have  been  had;  all  entered  vrr- 
batim  on  the  roll,  axid  also  the  issue  or  demurrer,  and  joinder 
therein. 

These  were  formerly  all  written,  as  indeed  all  public  proceedings 
were,  in  Norman  or  law  French,  and  so  continued  till  the  reign  of 
Kdward  III.,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  whose  reign  it  was  enacted, 
that  for  the  future  all  pleas  should  be  pleaded,  answered,  debated, 
and  judged  in  the  English  tongue ;  but  be  entered  and  enrolled  in 
Latin.  This  Latin,  which  continued  in  use  for  four  centuries, 
answers  so  nearly  to  the  English,  oftentimes  word  for  word,  that 
it  is  not  at  all  surprising  it  should  generally  bo  imagined  to  be  totally 
fabricated  at  home,  with  little  more  art  of  trouble,  than  by  adding 
Homan  terminations  to  English  words.  Our  law-Latin,  is,  however, 
in  reality  a  mere  technical  language ;  and,  as  Sir  John  Davis  observes 
of  the  law-French,  ''so  very  easy  to  be  learned,  that  the  meanest  wit 
**  that  ever  came  to  the  study  of  the  law,  doth  come  to  understand 
^  it  almost  perfectly  in  ten  days  without  a  reader.*'  It  continued  in 
use  from  its  first  introduction,  till  the  time  of  Cromwell;  when, 
among  many  other  innovations  in  the  law,  the  language  of  our 
records  was  altered  and  turned  into  English.  But  at  the  Hcstoration 
this  novelty  was  no  longer  countenanced;  and  thus  it  continued 
without  any  sensible  inconvenience,  till  about  the  year  1730,  when 
it  was  again  thought  proper  that  the  proceedings  at  law  should  be 
done  into  English,  and  it  was  accordingly  so  ordered  by  the  statute 
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4  Qea  IL  c  26,  "  That  the  common  people  might  have  knowledge 
*<  and  understanding  of  what  was  alleged  or  done  for  and  against 
"  them  in  the  process  and  pleadings,  the  judgment  and  entries  in  a 
<*  cause.**  Which  purpose  has,  I  fear,  not  been  answered :  being  apt 
to  suspect  that  the  people  are  now,  after  many  years*  experienoe, 
altogether  as  ignorant  in  matters  of  law  as  before.  But  to  return  to 
our  demurrer. 

When  the  substance  of  the  record  is  completed,  and  copies  sun 
delivered  to  the  judges,  the  matter  of  law  upon  which  the  demurrer 
is  grounded  is  upon  solemn  argument  determined  by  the  court ;  and 
judgment  is  thereupon  accordingly  given.  As,  in  an  action  of  tres- 
pass, if  the  defendant  in  his  plea  confesses  the  fact,  but  justifies  it 
eausd  venationisy  for  that  he  was  hunting ;  and  to  this  the  plaintiff 
demurs,  that  is,  he  admits  the  truth  of  the  plea,  but  denies  the  justi- 
-fication  to  be  legal :  now,  on  arguing  this  demurrer,  if  the  court  be 
of  opinion  that  a  man  may  not  justify  trespass  in  hunting,  they  wiH 
give  judgment  for  the  plaintiff ;  if  they  think  that  he  may,  then 
judgment  is  given  for  the  defendant.  Thus  is  an  issue  in  law,  <^ 
demurrer,  disposed  of. 

An  issue  of  fact  takes  up  more  form  and  preparation  to  settle  it'; 
for  here  the  truth  of  the  matters  alleged  must  be  solemnly  examined 
and  established  by  proper  evidence  in  the  channel  prescribed  by  law*. 
To  which  examination,  of  facts,  the  name  of  trial  is  usually  confined, 
which  will  be  treated  of  at  large  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  THE  TBIAL. 

I.  Trial  by  the  record.  11.  By  inspection.— III.  By  certificate— of 
customs  of  London — privileges  of  the  Universities,  &c. IV.  By  wit- 
nesses.—V.  By  juiy — Award  of  ventre  to  sheriff  or  coroner — Entering 
record — Trial  by  proviso— Notice  of  trial — Special  jury — Challenges  to  the 
array  — To  the  polls — Qualification  of  jurymen— Opening  pleadiogc-^ 
Evidence — ^Notice  to  admit^-Notice  to  produo^^Witnesses— *-BUl  of  exeep- 
tions — Demurrer  to  evidence-'— Reservation  of  points  of  law — Reference  to 
arbitration — ^The  verdict — Special  vei-dict — Special  caae. '  ■  VI,  Trial  by 
the  coui*t. 

Trial  is  the  examination  of  the  matter  of  fact  in  issue ;  of  which 
there  are  many  different  species,  according  to  the  difference  of  the 
subject,  or  thing  to  be  tried.  For  the  law  so  industriously  endeavoun 
to  investigate  truth  at  any  rate,  that  it  will  not  confine  itself  to  one. 
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or  to  a  few,  mamien  of  trial,  bnt  Taries  its  examination  of  (acta 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  facta  themselves ;  this  being  the  one 
invariable  principle  punnied,  that  as  well  the  best  method  of  trial,  as 
the  best  evidence  npon  that  trial  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
affords,  and  no  other,  shall  be  admitted  in  our  courts  of  justice. 

The  species  of  trials  in  civil  cases  are  now  six  in  number :  by 
record;  by  inspeetian,  or  examination ;  by  certificate ;  by  witnesses; 
by  pary ;  and  by  the  court.  Trials  by  inspection,  by  certificate,  and 
by  witnesses  are  very  unusual,  but  as  they  are  still  recognised 
modes  of  trial,  in  certain  cases,  they  fiall  to  be  described  in  due 
course.* 

L  The  trial  by  record^  is  only  used  in  one  particular  instance ;  and 
that  is  where  a  matter  of  record  is  pleaded  in  any  action,  a  judgment 
or  the  like;  and  the  opposite  party  pleads,  **nid  tid  rectyrd^  that 
there  is  no  such  matter  of  record  existing.  Hereupon  the  party 
j^ieading  the  record  has  a  day  given  him  to  bring  it  in ;  and,  on  his 
failure,  his  antagonist  shall  have  judgment  to  recover.  The  trial, 
therefore,  of  this  issue  is  merely  by  the  record;  for  a  record  or 
enrolment  is  a  monument  of  so  high  a  nature,  and  importeth  in 
itself  such  absolute  verity,  that  if  it  be  pleaded  that  there  is  no  such 
record,  it  shall  not  receive  any  trial  by  witness,  jury,  or  otherwise, 
but  only  by  itself  Thus  titles  of  nobility,  as  whether  earl  or  no 
earl,  baron  or  no  baron,  shall  be  tried  by  the  sovereign's  writ  or 
patent  only,  which  is  matter  of  record.  Also  in  case  of  alien, 
whether  alien  friend  or  enemy,  shall  be  tried  by  the  league  or  treaty 
between  his  sovereign  and  ours ;  for  every  league  or  treaty  is  of 
record.  And  also,  whether  a  manor  be  held  in  ancient  demesne 
or  not,  shall  be  tried  by  the  record  of  domesday  in  the  Exchequer. 

IT.  The  trial  by  inspection  or  examination  is  very  unusual,  and 
indeed  almost  unknown.  It  occurs  when  for  the  greater  expedition 
of  a  cause,  in  some  point  or  issue  being  either  the  principal  question 
or  arising  collaterally  out  of  it,  but  being  evidently  the  object  of 
sense,  the  judges  of  the  court,  upon  the  testimony  of  their  own 
senses,  shall  decide  the  point  in  dispute.  As  to  set  aside  a  recogni- 
zance entered  into  by  an  infant ;  here,  and  in  other  cases  of  the  like 
sort,  a  writ  shall  issue  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  that  he  con- 
strain the  said  party  to  appear,  that  it  may  be  ascertained  by  the 

*  In  the  original  work  of  the  learned  commentator,  an  account  Is  intro« 
duced  in  this  place  of  two  impedes  of  trial,  both  now  abolished,  the  trial  by 
teager  of  battle,  and  that  by  icager  of  law,  I  refer  to  them  in  this  note,  as  I 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  the  right  of  a  defendant  to  wage  his  law.  As 
asUen  of  historical  interest  I  shall  describe  them  shortly  in  an  Appendijc 
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view  of  KiB  l)ody  by  the  jnstioes  wHether  he  be  of  faU  age  or  not 
If,  howeyer,  the  court  has,  upon  inspectkMi,  any  doubt  of  the  age  of 
the  party,  as  may  frequently  be  the  case,  it  may  proceed  to  take 
Droofs  of  the  tact;  and,  particularly,  may  examine  the  iniiEuat  him- 
self upon  an  oath  of  fwire  dire,  veriiatem  dioere,  that  is,  to  make 
true  answer  to  such  questions  as  the  court  shall  demand  of  him ;  or 
the  court  may  examine  his  mother,  his  godfather,  or  the  like.  In 
like  manner  if  a  defendant  pleads  in  abatement  of  the  suit  that  the 
plaintiff  is  dead^  and  one  appears  and  caUs  himself  the  plainti^ 
which  the  defendant  denies :  in  this  case  the  judges  shall  determine 
by  inspection  and  examination,  whether  he  be  the  plaintiff  or  not. 
But  aU  such  points  when  disputed  are  now  usually  decided  upon 
affidavits. 

Also,  to  ascertain  any  circumstances  relative  to  a  particular  day 
past,  it  has  been  tried  by  an  inspection  of  the  almanac  by  the  court. 
Thus,  upon  a  writ  of  error  from  an  inferior  court,  that  of  Lynn,  the 
error  assigned  was  that  the  judgment  was  given  on  a  Sunday,  it 
appearing  to  be  on  26th  February,  26  Eliz.,  and  upon  inspection  of 
the  almanacs  of  that  year,  it  was  found  that  the  26th  of  February 
in  that  year  actually  fell  upon  a  Sunday :  this  was  held  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient trial,  and  that  a  trial  by  jury  was  not  necessary,  although  it 
was  an  error  in  fact ;  and  so  the  judgment  was  reversed.  But  in  all 
these  cases  the  judges,  if  they  conceive  a  doubt,  may  order  it  to  be 
tried  by  jury. 

III.  The  trial  by  certificate  is  allowed  in  such  cases,  where  the 
evidence  of  the  person  certifying  is  the  only  proper  criterion  of  the 
point  in  dispute.  For,  when  the  fact  in  question  lies  out  of  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  court,  the  judges  must  rely  on  the  solemn  averment 
or  information  of  persons  in  such  a  station,  as  affords  them  the 
most  clear  and  competent  knowledge  of  the  truth.  As  therefore 
such  evidence,  if  given  to  a  jury,  must  have  been  conclusive,  the 
law,  to  save  trouble  and  circuity,  permits  the  fact  to  be  determined 
Upon  such  certificate  merely.  ITius  the  customs  of  the  city  of 
London  shall  be  tried  by  the  certificate  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
certified  by  the  mouth  of  their  recorder ;  and  in  some  cases  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  sheriffs  of  London  shall  be  the  final  trial ;  as  if  the  issue 
be,  whether  the  defendant  be  a  citizen  of  London,  or  a  foreigner,  in 
case  of  privilege  pleaded  to  be  sued  only  in  the  city  courts.  Of  a 
nature  somewhat  similar  to  which  is  the  trial  of  the  privil^e  of  the 
University,  when  the  Chancellor  claims  cognizance  of  the  cause,  be- 
cause one  of  the  parties  is  a  privileged  person.  In  this  case,  the 
charters,  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament^  direct  the  trial  of  the 
question,  whether  a  privileged  person  or  no,  to  be  determined  by  the 
certificate  and  notification  of  the  Chanoellor  under  seal*  U>  whi^h  it 
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is  tlsdal  to  add  an  affidavit  of  the  fact.  In  certain  matters  also  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  as  excommtmicaium  and  orders;  these 
duill  be  tried  "by  the  bishop's  certificate.  AhUity  of  a  clerk  pre- 
sented, admission^  itutitiUtcn  and  deprivcaion  of  a  clerk,  shall  also 
be  tried  by  certificate  from  the  ordinary  or  metrc^itan,  because  of 
these  he  is  the  most  competent  judge :  but  induetion  shall  be  tried 
by  a  jury,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  and  is  likewise 
the  corporal  investiture  of  the  temporal  profits.  Besipkatifm  of  a 
benefice  may  .be  tried  in  either  way,  but  it  seems  most  properly  to 
fiill  within  the  bishop's  cognizance.  The  trial  of  all  customs  and 
practice  of  the  courts  shall  be  by  certificate  from  the  proper  officers 
of  those  oonrts  respectively ;  and,  what  return  was  made  on  a  writ 
by  the  sheriflF  or  under-sheriff,  shall  be  only  tried  by  his  own  certifi- 
cate. And  thus  much  for  those  several  issues,  or  matters  of  fact, 
which  are  proper  to  be  tried  by  certificate. 

IV.  A  fourth  species  of  trial  is  that  by  witnesses,  per  testes,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  jury,  which,  like  that  of  inspectiouy  is  very 
unusual.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  usual  mode  of  trial  in 
the  county  courts,  or  with  the  trial  in  certain  cases  by  the  court  or  a 
judge,  which  we  shall  describe  afterwards.  This  is  the  only  method 
of  trial  known  to  the  civil  law,  in  which  the  judge  is  left  to  form  in 
his  own  breast  his  sentence  upon  the  credit  of  the  witnesses  examined, 
but  it  is  very  rarely  used  in  our  law.  When  a  widow  brings  an 
action  of  dower,  and  the  tenant  pleads  that  the  husband  is  not  dead, 
this  being  looked  upon  as  a  dilatory  plea,  is  in  favour  of  the  widow, 
and  for  greater  expedition,  allowed  to  be  tried  by  witnesses  examined 
before  the  judges ;  and  so,  says  Finch,  shall  no  other  case  in  our  law. 
But  Sir  Edward  Coke  mentions  others ;  as  to  try  the  validity  of  a 
challenge  to*  a  juror ;  so  that  Finch's  observation  must  be  confined  to 
trial  of  direct,  and  not  collateral  issues.  And  in  every  case  Sir 
Edward  Coke  lays  it  down  that  the  affirmative  must  be  proved  by 
two  witnesses  at  the  least. 

V.  The  subject  of  our  next  inquiries  will  be  the  nature  and 
method  of  the  trial  hy  jury ;  called  also  the  trial  per  pais,  or  by  the 
country :  a  trial  that  has  been  used  time  out  of  mind  in  this  nation, 
and  seems  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  first  civil  government 
thereof.  Some  authors  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of  juries 
up  as  high  as  the  Britons  themselves,  the  first  inhabitants  of  our 
Island ;  but  certain  it  is  that  they  were  in  use  among  the  earliest 
Saxon  colonies,  their  institution  being  ascribed  by  Bishop  Nicholson 
to  Woden  himself,  their  great  legislator  and  captain.  Hence  it  is, 
that  we  may  find  traces  of  juries  in  the  laws  of  all  those  nations 
which  adopted  the  feudal  system,  as  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy ; 
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who  liad  all  of  them  a  tribunal  oompoeed  of  twelve  good  men 
and  trae, ''  boni  hom%ne$,**  usually  the  vassalB  or  tenants  of  the  lord, 
being  the  equals  or  peers  of  the  parties  litigant :  and,  as  the  lord's 
vassals  judged  each  other  in  the  lord's  courts,  so  the  king's  vassals, 
or  the  lords  themselves,  judged  each  other  in  the  king's  court.  In 
England  we  find  actual  mention  of  them  so  early  as  the  laws  of  king 
Ethelred,  and  that  not  as  a  new  invention.  Stiemhook  ascribes  the 
invention  of  the  jury,  which  in  the  Teutonic  language  is  denominated 
nembda,  to  Regner,  king  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  our  king  Egbert.  Just  as  we  are  apt  to  impute  the  in- 
vention of  this,  and  other  parts  of  our  juridical  polity,  to  the  superior 
genius  of  Alfred  the  Great ;  to  whom,  on  account  of  his  having  done 
much,  it  is  usual  to  attribute  everything;  and  as  the  tradition 
of  ancient  Greece  placed  to  the  account  of  their  own  Hercules  what- 
ever achievement  was  perfoimed  superior  to  the  ordinary  prowess  of 
mankind.  Whereas  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  this  tribunal  was 
universally  established  among  all  the  northern  nations,  and  so  inter- 
woven in  their  very  constitution,  that  the  earliest  accounts  of  the 
one  give  us  also  some  traces  of  the  other.  Its  establishment,  how- 
ever, and  use  in  this  island,  of  what  date  soever  it  be,  though 
for  a  time  greatly  impaired  and  shaken  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Norman  trial  by  battle,  was  always  so  highly  esteemed  and  valued 
by  the  people,  that  no  conquest,  no  change  of  government,  could  ever 
prevail  to  abolish  it.  But  I  will  not  misspend  the  reader's  time 
in  fruitless  encomiums  on  this  method  of  trial,  but  shall  proceed  to 
the  dissection  and  examination  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  from  whence, 
indeed,  its  highest  encomium  will  arise ;  since  the  more  it  is  searched 
into  and  understood,  the  more  it  is  sure  to  be  valued.  And  this  is 
a  species  of  knowledge  most  absolutely  necessary  for  every  gentle- 
man in  the  kingdom :  as  well  because  he  may  be  frequently  called 
upon  to  determine  in  this  capacity  the  rights  of  others,  his  fellow 
subjects  ;  as  because  his  own  property,  his  liberty,  and  his  life, 
depend  upon  maintaining  in  its  legal  force  the  constitutional  trial  by 
jury. 

And  here  I  shall  pursue  the  same  method  that  I  set  out  with  in 
explaining  the  nature  of  prosecuting  actions  in  general,  viz^  by 
following  the  order  and  course  of  the  proceedings  themselves,  as  the 
most  clear  and  perspicuous  way  of  treating  it. 

When,  therefore,  an  issue  is  joined,  the  court  awards  a  ventre  facias 
upon  the  roll  or  record  in  these  words :  "  Therefore  let  a  Jury  come, 
&c. ;"  which  avxird  of  the  venire  is  the  authority  to  the  sheriff  to 
summon  the  jury,  which,  in  all  counties,  except  London  and  Middle- 
sex, he  now  does  on  receiving  a  precept  issued  to  him  for  that  purpose 
by  the  judges  of  assize. 
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If  the  skeriff  be  not  an  indifferent  person,  as  if  he  be  a  party  to  the 
suit,  or  be  related  by  either  blood  or  affinity  to  either  of  the  parties, 
he  is  not  then  trusted  to  return  the  jury,  but  the  precept  is  directed 
to  the  corouers»  who  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  are  the  sub- 
stitutes of  the  sheriff,  to  execute  process  when  he  is  deemed  an 
improper  person.  If  any  exception  lies  to  the  coroners,  the  precept 
shall  be  directed  to  two  clerks  of  the  court,  or  two  persons  of  the 
county  named  by  the  court,  and  sworn.  And  these  two^  who 
are  called  elisors,  or  electors,  shall  indifferently  name  the  jury,  and 
their  return  is  final ;  no  challenge  being  allowed  to  their  array. 

When  the  general  day  of  trials  is  fixed,  the  plaintiff  or  his  attorney 
must  bring  down  the  record  to  the  assizes,  and  enter  it  with  the 
proper  officer,  in  order  to  its  being  called  on  in  course.  If  it  be  not 
so  entered  it  cannot  be  tried ;  therefore  it  is  in  the  plaintiff's  breast 
to  delay  any  trial  by  not  carrying  down  the  record:  unless  the 
defendant  being  fearful  of  such  neglect  in  the  plaintiff,  and  willing  to 
discharge  himself  from  the  action,  will  himself  undertake  to  bring 
on  the  trial,  giving  proper  notice  to  the  plaintiff.  Which  proceeding 
is  called  the  trial  by  proviso ;  by  reason  of  the  clause  which  was 
formerly  in  such  case  inserted  in  the  sheriff's  venire,  viz.,  **  proviso, 
"  provided  that  if  two  writs  come  to  your  hands,  that  is,  one  from 
'*  the  plaintiff  and  another  from  the  defendant,  you  shall  execute  only 
"  one  of  them."  But  the  trial  by  proviso  jjeed  not  be  resorted  to  by 
a  defendant  in  order  to  get  quit  of  the  action ;  for  if  the  plaintiff 
neglects  to  bring  on  the  cause  for  trial  within  a  certain  period  after 
issue  has  been  joined,  generally  two  terms,  the  defendant  may 
give  him  twenty  days'  notice  to  bring  the  cause  on  for  trial  at  the 
sittings  or  next  following  assizes ;  which,  if  the  plaintiff  neglect  to 
do,  the  defendant  may  suggest  his  default  on  the  record,  and  sign 
judgment  for  his  own  costs  of  suit. 

In  case  the  plaintiff  intends  to  try  the  cause,  he  is  bound  to  give 
the  defendant  ten  days*  notice  of  trial ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  then 
changes  his  mind,  and  does  not  countermand  the  notice  four  days 
before  the  trial,  he  is  liable  to  pay  costs  to  the  defendant  for  not  pro- 
ceeding to  trial.  The  defendant,  however,  or  plaintiff,  may,  upon 
good  cause  shown  to  the  court  above,  as  upon  absence  or  sickness  of 
a  material  witness,  obtain  leave  upon  motion  to  defer  the  trial  of  the 
cause  till  the  next  assizes. 

But  we  will  now  suppose  all  previous  steps  to  be  regularly  settled, 
9nd  the  cause  to  be  called  on  in  court.  The  record  is  then  handed 
to  the  judge,  to  peruse  and  observe  the  pleadings,  and  what  issues 
the  parties  are  to  maintain  and  prove,  while  the  jury  is  called  and 
sworn.  To  this  end  the  sheriff  returns  his  execution  of  the  precept 
issued  to  him  to  summon  jurors,  with  the  panel  of  jurors  annexe^ 
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to  the  judge's  officer  in  ooart.  The  jarars  oontained  in  the  panel 
are  either  special  or  common  jurors.  Special  juries  were  originally 
introduced  in  trials  at  bar,  when  the  causes  were  of  too  great  nicely 
for  the  discussion  of  ordinary  freeholders ;  or  where  the  sheriff  was 
suspected  of  partiality,  though  not  upon  such  apparent  cause  as  to 
warrant  an  exception  to  him.  But  now  if  either  of  the  parties  desire 
it,  epedal  jurors  are  summoned  upon  a  notice  to  that  effect  given  to  the 
sheriff,  by  the  party  who  wishes  to  have  his  cause  so  tried,  he  pay> 
ing  the  extraordinary  expense  thereby  involved,  unless  the  judge 
certifies  that  the  cause  required  a  special  jury.* 

The  names  of  the  jurors,  being  written  on  tickets,  are  put  into  a 
box  or  glass,  and  when  each  cause  is  called,  twelve  of  these  persons, 
whose  names  shall  be  first  drawn  out  of  the  box,  shall  be  sworn  upon 
the  jury,  unless  absent,  challenged,  or  excused ;  or  unless  a  previous 
view  of  the  messuages,  lands,  or  place  in  question,  shall  have  been 
thought  necessary  by  the  court,  in  which  case  six  or  more  of  the 
jurors  returned,  to  be  agreed  on  by  the  parties,  or  named  by  a  judge 
or  other  proper  officer  of  the  court,  shall  be  appointed  to  have 
the  matters  in  question  shown  to  them  by  two  persons  named 
therein ;  and  then  such  of  the  jury  as  have  had  the  view,  or  so  many 
of  them  as  appear,  shall  be  sworn  on  the  inquest  previous  to  any 
other  jurors. 

As  the  jurors  appear,* when  called,  they  shall  be  sworn,  unless 
challenged  by  either  party.  Challenges  are  of  two  sorts :  challenges 
to  the  array,  and  challenges  to  the  pclU, 

Challenges  to  the  array  are  at  once  an  exception  to  the  whole 
panel,  in  which  the  jury  are  arrayed  or  set  in  order  by  the  sheriff  in 
his  return ;  and  they  may  be  made  upon  account  of  partiality,  or 
some  default  in  the  sheriff,  or  his  under-officer,  who  arrayed  the 
panel.  And  generally  speaking,  the  same  reasons  that  before  the 
awarding  the  venire  were  suf^cient  to  have  directed  it  to  the  coroners 
or  elisors,  will  be  also  sufficient  to  quash  the  array,  when  made  by  a 
person  or  officer  of  whose  partiality  there  is  any  tolerable  ground  of 
suspicion.  Also,  though  there  be  no  personal  objection  against  the 
sheriff,  yet  if  he  arrays  the  panel  at  the  nomination,  or  under 
the  direction  of  either  party,  this  is  good  cause  of  challenge  to  the 
array. 

Challenges  to  the  polls,  in  capita,  are  exceptions  to  particular 
.jurors,  and  are  reduced  to  four  heads  by  Sir  Edward  Coke :  propter 
honoris  reepectum;  propter  defeettium;  propter  affectum ;  bsd^  propter 
delictum, 

*  In  London  and  Middlesex  special  jurors  are  struck  in  presence  of  tiie 
under-sheriffs ;  for  whose  benefit,  in  the  matter  of  fees,  a  difierent  practioe  pre- 
vails to  that  of  ail  the  other  counties  in  England. 
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1.  Propter  hfmoris  regpectum ;  as  if  a  lord  of  parliament  be  impan- 
nelled  on  a  jury,  he  may  be  challenged  by  either  party,  or  he  may 
challenge  himself. 

2.  Propter  defectum ;  as  if  a  juryman  be  an  alien  bom,  this 
is  defect  of  birth.  He  must  also  be  liber  et  legalis  homOj  therefore 
no  man  attainted  of  treason  or  felony,  or  convicted  of  any  infamous 
crime,  can,  unless  he  has  obtained  a  free  pardon,  be  a  juror ;  and  no 
man  imder  outlawry  or  excommunication  is  qualified  to  serve  on  any 
inquest  whatever.  But  the  principal  deficiency  is  defect  of  estate 
sufficient  to  qualify  him  to  be  a  juror.  These  qualifications  are  de- 
fined by  6  &  7  Geo.  IV.,  o.  60,  which  also  regulates  the  mode  in 
which  the  special  and  common  jury  lists  are  to  be  made  up.  A 
juror  must  also  be  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  and  if  aboye  sixty  he  is 
exempted,  though  not  disqualified  from  serving. 

3.  Jurors  may  be  challenged  j^ropfer  affedum,  for  suspicion  of  bias 
or  partiality.    This  may  be  either  a  principal  challenge,  or  to  the 

/auaur.  A  principal  challenge  is  such,  where  the  cause  assigned 
carries  with  it  primd  facie  evident  marks  of  suspicion,  either  of 
malice  or  favour :  as  that  a  juror  is  of  kin  to  either  party  within  the 
ninth  degree ;  that  he  has  been  arbitrator  on  either  side ;  that  he 
has  an  interest  in  the  cause:  that  there  is  an  action  dependiog 
between  him  and  the  party;  that  he  has  taken  money  for  his 
verdict ;  that  he  has  formerly  been  a  juror  in  the  same  cause ;  that 
he  is  the  party's  master,  servant,  counsellor,  steward,  or  attorney,  or 
of  the  same  society  or  corporation  with  him :  all  these  are  principal 
causes  of  challenge,  which,  if  true,  cannot  be  overruled,  for  jurors 
must  be  omni  exceptione  majores.  Challenges  to  the  favour^  are 
where  the  party  has  no  principal  challenge,  but  objects  only  some 
probable  circumstance  of  suspicion,  as  acquaintance  and  the  like, 
the  validity  of  which  must  be  left  to  the  determination  of  triors, 
whose  office  it  is  to  decide  whether  the  juror  be  favourable  or 
unfavourable.  The  triors,  in  case  the  first  man  called  be  challenged, 
are  two  indifferent  persons  named  by  the  court ;  and  if  they  try  one 
man  and  find  him  indififerent,  he  shall  be  sworn ;  and  then  he  and 
the  two  triors  shall  try  the  next,  and  when  another  is  found  in- 
difierent  and  sworn,  the  two  triors  shall  be  superseded,  and  the  two 
first  sworn  on  the  jury  shall  try  the  rest. 

4.  Challenges  propter  ddictum  are  for  some  crime  or  misdemeanor 
that  affects  the  juror's  credit  and  renders  him  infamous.  This  was 
formerly  the  case  after  a  conviction  of  treason,  felony,  perjury,  or 
oonspiTacy ;  or  if  for  some  infamous  c^ence  he  had  received  judgment 
of  the  pillory,  tumbrel  or  the  like ;  or  to  be  branded,  whipped,  or  stig- 
matised; or  if  he  were  outlawed  or  .excommunicated,  or  had  been 
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attainted  of  false  verdict,  prcemunire,  or  forgery ;  or,  lastly,  if  he  had 
proved  recreant  when  champion  in  the  trial  by  hattle,  and  thereby 
had  lost  his  liberam  legem.  But  the  grounds  of  challenge  propter 
delictum  are  now  simply  those  stated  as  grounds  of  challenge  propter 
defectum,  viz.,  having  been  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  any 
infamous  offence,  which  stain,  however,  a  free  pardon  will  obliterate, 
or  being  outlawed,  or  excommunicated,  the  latter  being  a  species  of 
outlawry  in  use  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  A  juror  may  himself 
be  examined  on  oath  of  voir  dire,  veritatum  dicere,  with  regard  to 
such  causes  of  challenge,  as  are  not  to  his  dishonour  or  discredit,  bat 
not  with  regard  to  any  crime,  or  anything  which  tends  to  his 
disgrace  or  disadvantage. 

fieaides  these  challenges,  which  are  exceptions  against  the  fitness 
of  jurors,  and  whereby  they  may  be  excluded  from  serving,  there 
are  also  other  causes  to  be  made  use  of  by  the  jurors  themselves, 
which  are  matter  of  exemption,  whereby  their  service  is  excused,  and 
not  excluded.  This  exemption  was  formerly  by  divers  statutes, 
customs,  and  charters,  and  is  now  by  the  statute  6  &  7  Geo.  lY. 
c.  50,  s.  2,  extended  to  the  judges,  clergymen  and  dissenting 
ministers,  barristers,  attorneys,  officers  of  the  courts,  physicians, 
surgeons  and  apothecaries,  officers  in  the  army  or  navy,  and  the 
like ;  all  of  whom,  if  impanelled,  must  show  their  special  exemption. 

If  by  means  of  challenges,  or  other  cause,  a  sufficient  number  of 
unexceptionable  jurors  do  not  appear  at  the  trial,  either  party  may 
pray  a  tales,  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency :  the  judge  being 
empowered,  at  the  prayer  of  either  party,  to  award  a  tales  de  circum- 
stantibus,  of  persons  present  in  court,  to  be  joined  to  the  other  jurors 
to  try  the  cause ;  who  are  liable,  however,  to  the  same  challenges  as 
the  principal  jurors.  This  is  usually  done  till  the  legal  number  of 
twelve  be  completed ;  in  which  patriarchal  and  apostolical  number 
Sir  Edward  Coke  has  discovered  abundance  of  mystery. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  impanelled,  or  tales-men, 
appear,  they  are  then  separately  sworn  well  and  truly  to  try  the 
issue  between  the  parties,  and  a  true  verdict  to  give  according  to  the 
evidence ;  and  hence  they  are  denominated  the  jury,  jurata,  and 
jurors,  fic.  Juratores. 

The  jury  are  now  ready  to  hear  the  merits ;  and  to  fix  their  atten- 
tion the  closer  to  the  facts  which  they  are  impanelled  and  sworn  to 
try,  the  pleadings  are  opened  to  them  by  counsel  on  that  side  which 
holds  the  affirmative  of  the  question  in  issue.  For  the  issue  is  said 
to  lie,  and  proof  is  always  first  required  upon  that  side  which  affinns 
the  matter  in  question.  The  opening  counsel  briefly  informs  them 
-  what  has  been  transacted  in  the  court  above :  the  parties,  the  natoze 
^f  the  action,  the  declaration,  the  plea^  replication,  and  other  pro- 
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ceedings,  and  lastly,  upon  what  point  the  issue  is  joined,  which  is 
there  sent  down  to  be  determined. 

The  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  evidence  intended  to  be  produced, 
are  next  laid  before  them  by  counsel  also  on  the  same  side ;  and 
when  their  evidence  is  gone  through,  and  summed  up  if  necessary, 
the  advocate  on  the  other  side  opens  the  adverse  case,  and  supports  it 
by  evidence,  and  sums  up  if  necessary  ;  and  then  the  party  which 
began  is  heard  by  way  of  reply. 

The  nature  of  my  present  design  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into 
the  numberless  niceties  and  distinctions  of  what  is,  or  is  not,  legal 
evidence  to  a  jury.  I  shall  only  therefore  select  a  few  of  the  general 
heads  and  leading  maxims,  relative  to  this  point,  together  with  some 
observations  on  the  manner  of  giving  evidence. 

And,  first,  evidence  signifies  that  which  demonstrates,  makes 
clear,  or  ascertains  the  truth  of  the  very  fact  or  point  in  issue,  either 
on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other ;  and  no  evidence  ought  to  be  ad-> 
mitted  to  any  other  point.  Therefore  when  the  defendant  denies 
his  bond  by  the  plea  of  non  est  factumj  and  the  issue  is,  whether  it 
be  the  defendant's  deed  or  no ;  he  cannot  give  a  release  of  this  bond 
in  evidence :  for  that  does  not  destroy  the  bond,  and  therefore  does 
not  prove  the  issue  which  he  has  chosen  to  rely  upon,  viz.,  that  the 
bond  has  no  existence. 

Again,  evidence  in  the  trial  by  jury  is  of  two  kinds,  either  that 
which  is  given  in  proof,  or  that  which  the  jury  may  receive  by  their 
own  private  knowledge.  The  former,  or  procfSf  to  which  in  common 
speech  the  name  of  evidence  is  usually  confined,  are  either  written, 
or  pardy  that  is,  by  word  of  mouth.  Written  proofs,  or  evidence, 
are,  1.  Records,  and  2.  Ancient  deeds  of  thirty  years'  standing,  which 
prove  themselves ;  a  rule  which  applies  generally  to  deeds  concern- 
ing lands,  to  bonds,  receipts,  letters,  and  all  other  ancient  writings ; 
but  3.  Modern  deeds,  and  4.  Other  writings,  must,  in  general,  be 
verified  by  the  parol  evidence  of  witnesses. 

And  the  one  general  rule  that  runs  through  all  the  doctrine  of 
trials  is  this,  that  the  best  evidence  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit 
of  shall  always  be  required,  if  possible  to  be  had ;  but  if  not  pos- 
sible, then  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  had  shall  be  allowed.  For 
if  it  be  found  that  there  is  any  better  evidence  existing  than  is  pro- 
duced, the  very  not  producing  it  is  a  presumption  that  it  would 
have  detected  some  falsehood  that  at  present  is  concealed.  Thus,  in 
ord^  to  prove  a  lease  for  years,  nothing  else  shall  be  admitted  but 
the  very  deed  of  lease  itself,  if  in  being :  but  if  that  be  positively 
proved  to  be  burnt  or  destroyed,  not  relying  on  any  loose  negative, 
as  that  it  cannot  be  found,  or  the  like,  then  an  attested  copy  may 
be  produced,  or  parol  evidence  be  given  of  its  contents.  So,  no 
evidence  of  a  discourse  with  another  will  be  admitted,  but  the  xxma 
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faimflelf  must  be  prodnoed ;  yet  in  some  cues,  as  in  proof  of  any 
general  customs,  or  matters  of  common  tradition  or  rqmte,  the 
courts  admit  of  hearmy  eyidenoe,  or  an  aooonnt  of  what  persons 
deceased  have  declared  in  their  lifetime :  but  such  evidence  will  not 
be  received  of  any  particular  facts.  So,  too,  books  of  account,  or 
shop  books,  are  not  allowed  of  themselves  to  be  given  in  evidence 
for  the  owner ;  but  a  servant  who  made  the  entry  may  have  recourae 
to  them  to  refresh  hia  memory ;  and,  if  such  servant,  who  was 
accustomed  to  make  those  entries,  be  dead,  and  his  hand  be  proved, 
the  entry  made  be  read  in  evidence :  for  as  tradesmen  are  often 
under  a  necessity  of  giving  credit  without  any  note  or  writing,  this 
is  therefore,  when  accompanied  with  such  other  collateral  proofs 
of  fairness,  and  regularity,  the  best  evidence  that  can  &en  be  pro- 
duced. 

But  as  this  kind  of  evidence,  even  tkua  regulated,  would  be  mucli 
too  hard  upon  the  bujrer  at  any  long  distance  of  time,  the  statute 
7  Jac.  I.  0. 12,  the  penners  of  which  seem  to  have  imagined  that  the 
books  of  themselvea  were  evidence  at  common  law,  confines  this 
species  of  proof  to  such  transactiona  aa  have  happened  within  one 
year  before  the  action  brought ;  unless  between  merchant  and 
merchant  in  the  nsual  intercourse  of  trade.  For  accounts  of  so 
recent  a  date^  if  erroneous,  may  more  easily  be  unravelled  and 
adjusted. 

Documents  ofiered  aa  proofs  must  in  general  be  proved  by  the 
^fxH  evidence  of  witnesses ;  but  to  save  the  expense  of  such  proof, 
the  party  intending  to  produce  the  documents  may,  by  a  formal 
notice  to  admits  call  on  his  opponent  to  admit  them,  saving  all  just 
exceptions ;  and  if  he  refuses  or  neglects  to  do  so,  the  costs  of  proving 
the  documents  at  the  trial  must  then  be  borne  by  him,  whatever 
the  result  may  be,  unless  the  judge  certify  his  refusal  to  have  been 
reasonable.  But  if  the  documents  are  in  the  possession  of  his  adver- 
sary, the  party  desiring  their  production  at  the  trial  may  give  him 
notice  to  produce  them,  and  if  he  fail»  or  refuses  to  do  so^  may  then 
give  secondary  evidence  of  their  contents,  which  will  be  admitted  on 
proof  of  the  service  of  the  notice  to  produce. 

With  regard  to  parol  evidence,  or  witneaeSy  it  must  first  be 
remembered,  that  there  is  a  process  to  bring  them  in  by  writ  of 
mbpcBna  ad  testifieandum :  which  runs  into  Scotland  and  Ireland ; 
and  which  commands  them,  laying  aside  all  pretences  and  excuses, 
to  appear  at  the  trial  on  pain  of  1002.  to  be  foffeited  to  the  crown; 
to  which  the  statute  6  Eliz.  c.  9,  has  added  a  penalty  of  101.  to  the 
party  aggrieved,  and  damages  equivalent  to  the  loss  sustained  by 
want  of  the  evidenoe.  But  no  witness,  unless  his  reascHiable  expenses 
be  tendered  him,  is  bound  to  appear  at  all ;  nor,  if  he  appear^  is  he 
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bound  to  give  evidenoe  till  such  charges  are  actually  paid  him  ; 
except  he  resides  witiiin  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  is  sunmioDed  to 
give  evidence  within  the  same.  It  may  so  happen,  however,  that  a 
witness  is  abroad ;  if  so,  the  party  requiring  the  evidence  may,  after 
issue  joined,  apply  to  the  court  for  a  commission  to  examine  him  • 
and  so  if  a  witness  residing  within  the  jurisdiction  is  so  ill  as  to  be 
unable  to  attend  and  give  evidence,  he  may  be  examined  by  a  com- 
missioner appointed  by  th^  court  In  either  case  the  evidence  of 
such  witnesses  is  taken  by  interrogatories  or  vivd  voce,  as  it  may  be 
ordered,  and  is  read  at  the  trial 

All  witnesses,  of  whatever  religion  or  country,  that  have  the  use 
of  their  reason,  are  to  be  received  and  examined,  for  all  such  are 
competent  witnesses ;  though  the  jury  from  other  circumstances  will 
judge  of  their  credibilUy,  The  law  formerly  excluded  not  only  such 
persons  as  were  infamous,  but  all  who  were  interested  in  the  event 
of  the  cause :  thus  carefully  shutting  out  the  evidence  not  only  of 
the  parties  to  the  cause,  but  any  one  who  had  the  most  minute 
interest  in  the  result ;  for  every  person  so  circumstanced,  however 
kurignificant  his  interest,  was  presumed  incapable  of  resisting  the' 
temptation  to  perjury ;  as  every  judge  and  juryman  was  presumed 
iincapable  of  discerning  perjury  committed  under  circumstances 
especially  calculated  to  excite  suspicion.  But  as  it  is  perfectly 
cd>vious  that  any  witness  who  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject, 
should  be  allowed  to  state  what  he  knows,  subject,  of  course,  to  such 
observation  as  might  be  made,  either  as  to  his  means  of  knowledge, 
or  his  disposition  to  state  the  truth,  the  stringent  rules  of  the  com- 
mon law  have  been  gradually  relaxed  by  a  series  of  modem  statutes. 
And  the  parties  to  the  action,  and  all  other  persons,  whatever  may 
be  thdr  interest  in  the  result,  are  now  competent  and  compellable  to 
to  give  evidence. 

No  person  charged  with  an  offence  is,  however,  competent  or 
compellable  to  give  evidence  against  himself,  nor  is  any  person 
compellable  to  answer  any  question  tending  to  criminate  himself. 
A  husband  is  not  competent  or  compellable  to  give  evidence  for 
or  against  his  wife,  or  a  wife  competent  or  compellable  to^give  evi- 
dence for  or  against  her  husband  in  any  criminal  proceeding.  And 
neither  husband  nor  wife  can  be  witnesses  in  any  proceeding  insti- 
tuted in  consequence  o(  adultery ;  nor  the  parties  to  the  suit  in  any 
action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  All  rules  tending  to  the 
exclusion  of  evidence  have  thus  been  abrogated,  except  in  the  par- 
ticular instances  I  have  mentioned.  But  no  counsel,  attorney,  or 
other  person  instrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the  cause  by  the  party 
himself  shall  be  compelled,  or  allowed,  if  the  party  objects,  to  give 
evidence  of  such  convecsation  or  matters  of  privacy  as  came  to  his 
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knowledge  by  yirtae  of  sach  tmst  and  confidence :  though  he  may 
be  examined  as  to  mere  matters  of  fact,  as  the  execution  of  a  deed  or 
the  like,  which  might  have  oome  to  his  knowledge  without  being 
interested  in  the  cause. 

One  witness,  if  credible^  is  sufficient  evidence  to  a  jury  of  any 
single  fact,  though  undoubtedly  the  concurrence  of  two  or  more  cor- 
roborates the  proof.  Yet  our  law  considers  that  there  are  many 
transactions  to  which  only  one  person  is  privy ;  and  therefore  does 
not  altoays  demand  the  testimony  of  two,  as  the  civil  law  imiversally 
requires. 

Proof  is  always  required,  where  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it 
appears  it  might  possibly  have  been  had.  But  next  to  positive 
proof,  circumstantiiil  evidence,  or  the  doctrine  oi  presumptions^  must 
take  place;  for  when  the  fact  itself  cannot  be  demonstratively 
evinced,  that  which  cornea  nearest  to  the  proof  of  the  fact  is  the 
proof  of  such  circumstances  which  either  necesswrily^  or  usually 
attend  such  facts;  and  these  are  called  presumptions,  which  are 
only  to  be  relied  upon  till  the  contrary  be  actually  proved.  Violent 
"presumption  is  many  times  equal  to  fuU  proof;  for  there  those  cir* 
cumstances  appear,  which  necessarily  attend  the  fact  As  if  a  landr 
lord  sues  for  rent  due  at  Michaelmas  1864,  and  the  tenant  cannot 
prove  the  payment,  but  produces  an  acquittance  for  rent  due  at  a 
subsequent  time,  in  full  of  all  demands,  this  is  a  violent  presumption 
of  his  having  paid  the  former  rent,  and,  in  the  absence  of  explana- 
tion that  the  acquittance  was  given  by  mistake  or  obtained  by 
fraud,  is  equivalent  to  full  proof ;  for  though  the  actual  payment  is 
not  proved,  yet  the  acquittance  in  full  of  all  demands  is  proved, 
which  could  not  be  without  such  payment ;  and  it  thereby  induces 
so  forcible  a  presumption,  that  the  jury  will  be  perfectly  justified  in 
acting  on  it,  and  returning  a  verdict  accordingly.  Probable  pre^ 
sumption,  arising  from  such  circumstances^  as  usually  attend  the 
fact,  has  also  its  due  weight :  as  if,  in  a  suit  for  rent  due  in  1864^ 
the  tenant  proves  the  payment  of  the  rent  due  in  1865 ;  this  will 
prevail  to  exonerate  the  tenant,  unless  it  be  clearly  shown  that  the 
rent  of  1864  was  retained  for  some  special  reason,  or  that  there  was 
some  fraud  or  mistake :  for  otherwise  it  will  be  presumed  to  have  been 
paid  before  that  in  1865,  as  it  is  most  usual  to  receive  first  the  rents 
of  longest  standii^.  Light  or  rash  presumptions  have  no  weight  or 
validity  at  all. 

.  The  oath  administered  to  the  witness  is  not  only  that  what  he 
deposes  shall  be  true,  but  that  he  shall  also  depose  the  whoie  trutii 
as  to  the  matter  in  question :  so  that  he  is  not  to  ocmceal  any  part 
of  what  he  knows,  whether  interrogated  particularly  to  that  point 
or  not.    And  all  this  evidence  is  to  be  given  in  open  court,  in  the 
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preaence  of  the  parties,  their  attorneys,  the  counsel,  and  all  by- 
standers, and  before  the  judge  and  jury  ;  each  party  having  liberty 
to  except  to  its  competency,  which  exceptions  are  publicly  stated, 
and  by  the  judge  are  openly  and  publicly  allowed  or  disallowed,  in 
the  face  of  the  country :  which  must  curb  any  secret  bias  or  par- 
tiality that  might  arise  in  his  own  breast.  And  if,  either  in  his  direc- 
tions or  decisions,  he  misstates  the  law  by  ignorance,  inadvertence, 
or  design,  the  counsel  on  either  side  may  require  him  publicly  to 
seal  a  bill  of  exceptions ;  stating  the  point  wherein  he  is  supposed  to 
err.  This  bill  of  exceptions  is  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal ;  examin- 
able, not  in  the  court  out  of  which  the  record  issues  for  the  trial  at 
nisi  priiu,  but  in  the  next  immediate  superior  courts  upon  error 
brought,  after  judgment  given  in  the  court  below.  But  a  demurrer 
to  evidence  shall  be  determined  by  the  court,  out  of  which  the 
record  is  sent  This  happens,  where  a  record  or  other  matter  is 
produced  in  evidence,  concerning  the  legal  consequences  of  which 
there  arises  a  doubt  in  law :  in  which  case  the  adverse  party  may, 
if  he  pleases,  demur  to  the  whole  evidence ;  which  admits  the  truth 
of  every  fact  that  has  been  alleged,  but  denies  the  sufficiency  of 
them  all  in  point  of  law  to  maintain  or  overthrow  the  issue :  which 
draws  the  question  of  law  from  the  cognizance  of  the  jury,  to  be 
decided,  as  it  ought,  by  the  court.  .  But  neither  these  demurrers  to 
evidence,  nor  the  bills  of  exceptions,  are  at  present  so  much  in  use 
as  formerly ;  since  the  extension  of  the  discretionary  powers  of  the 
court  in  granting  a  new  trial,  which  may  always  be  had  for  the  mis- 
direction of  the  judge  at  nisi  prius.  Besides  which  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  some  point  of  law,  on  which  the  whole  cause 
generally  depends,  is  reserved  by  the  judge  for  the  consideration  of 
the  court ;  in  which  case  the  court  considers  itself  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  the  judge  was  when  the  point  was  raised,  and  a  nonsuit 
or  verdict  is  entered  according  to  its  determination,  its  judgment 
in  this  case  being  open  to  appeal  by  the  party  against  whom  it  is 
given.  It  sometimes  happens  also  that  both  parties,  when  neither 
feel  confident  of  success,  agree  to  withdraw  a  juror,  which  puts  an 
end  to  the  proceedings,  leaving  each  party  to  pay  his  own  costs ;  and 
another  not  unusual  proceeding  at  nisi  prius  is  a  reference  of  the 
cause  to  arbitration,  which  takes  place  generally  where  the  question 
involved  in  the  cause  is  matter  of  account,  or  is  unfit  to  be  litigated 
in  open  court. 

This  open  examination  of  witnesses,  vivd  voce,  in  the  presence  of 
all  mankind,  is  much  more  conducive  to  the  clearing  up  of  truth, 
than  the  private  and  secret  examination  taken  down  in  writing 
before  an  officer  or  his  olerk,  as  is  the  usual  practice  in  all  courts 
that  have  borrowed  their  practice  from  the  civil  law ;  where  a  wiU 
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negs  may  frequently  depose  tbat  in  private  whioli  lie  will  be  ashamed 
to  testify  in  a  public  and  solemn  tribunaL  The  occasional  questioBs 
of  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  the  counsel,  propounded  to  the  witnesses 
on  a  sudden,  will  sift  out  the  truth  much  better  than  a  formal  set  of 
interrogatories  preyiously  penned  and  settled ;  and  the  confronting 
of  adverse  witnesses  is  also  another  c^yportunity  of  obtaining  a  clear 
discovery,  which  can  never  be  had  upon  any  other  method  oi  trial. 
Nor  is  the  presence  of  the  judge  during  the  examination,  a  matter 
of  small  importance :  for,  besides  the  respeet  with  which  his  pre- 
sence will  naturally  inspire  the  witness,  he  is  able,  by  use  and  experi- 
ence, to  keep  the  evidience  from  wandering  from  the  point  in  issue. 
In  short,  by  this  method  of  examination,  and  this  only,  the  persons 
who  are  to  decide  upon  the  evidence  have  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  quality,  age,  education,  understanding,  behaviour,  and  incli- 
nations of  the  witness ;  in  whieh  points  all  perscms  must  appear  alike, 
when  their  depomtions  are  reduced  to  writing,  and  read  to  the 
judge,  in  the  absence  of  those  who  made  them ;  and  yet  as  much 
may  be  frequently  collected  from  the  manner  in  which  the  evidence 
is  delivered,  as  from  the  matter  of  it ;  one,  and  not  the  least 
important,  of  the  advantages  attending  this  way  of  giving  testi- 
mony, ore  tentu. 

As  to  such  evidence  as  the  jury  may  have  in  their  own  con- 
sciences, by  their  private  knowledge  of  facts,  it  was  an  ancient 
doctrine,  that  this  had  as  much  right  to  sway  their  judgment  as  the 
written  or  parol  evidence  which  is  delivered  in  court.  And  there- 
fore it  has  often  been  held,  that  though  no  proofs  were  produced  on 
either  side,  yet  the  jury  might  bring  in  a  verdict.  This  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  the  ancient  practice  in  taking  assizes,  where  the 
sberifif  was  bound  to  return  such  jurors  as  knew  the  truth  of  the 
facts.  But  this  doctrine  was  gradually  exploded,  and  is  obviously 
quite  incompatible  with  the  grounds  upon  which  new  trials  are 
every  day  awarded,  viz.,  that  the  verdict  was  given  without,  or 
contrary  to,  evidence.  And  therefore,  together  with  new  trials, 
the  practice  seems  to  have  been  introduced,  which  now  universally 
obtains,  that  if  a  juror  knows  anything  of  the  matter  in  issue, 
he  may  be  sworn  as  a  witness,  and  give  his  evidence  publicly  in 
court. 

When  the  evidence  is  gone  through  on  both  sides,  the  judge,  in 
the  presence  of  the  parties,  the  counsel,  and  all  others,  sums  up  the 
whole  to  the  jury;  omitting  all  superfluous  circumstances,  observing 
wherein  the  main  question  and  principal  issue  lies,  stating  what 
evidence  has  been  given  to  support  it,  with  such  remarks  as  he 
thinks  necessary  for  their  direction,  and  giving  them  his  opinion  in 
matters  of  law  arising  upon  that  evidence. 
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The  jury,  after  the  proofs  are  sumxaed  tip»  tmlefs  the  caee  be  rery 
ekar,  withdraw  from  the  bar  to  consider  of  their  verdict :  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  intemperance  and  cauaelese  delay,  are  to  be  kept 
witlumt  meat,  drink,  fire^  or  candle,  unless  by  permission  of  the 
judge,  tin  they  are  all  unanimously  agreed ;  a  method  of  acceleratmg 
unanimity  not  wholly  unknown  in  other  constitutions  of  Europe, 
and  in  matters  of  great  concern.  For  by  the  golden  bull  of  the 
empire,  if^  after  the  congress  was  opened,  the  electors  delayed  the 
election  of  a  king  of  the  Romans  for  thirty  days,  they  were  to  be 
fed  only  with  bread  and  water  till  the  same  was  accomplished.  But 
if  our  juries  eat  or  drink  at  all,  or  have  any  eatables  about  them, 
without  consent  of  the  court,  and  before  verdict,  it  is  fineable ;  and 
if  they  do  so  at  his  charge  for  whom  they  afterwards  find,  it  will  set 
aside  the  verdict.  Also  if  they  speak  with  either  of  the  parties  or 
their  agents,  after  they  have  gone  from  the  bar ;  or  if  they  receive 
any  fresh  evidence  in  private ;  or  if,  to  prevent  disputes,  they  cast 
lots  for  whom  they  iriiall  find;  any  of  these  circumstances  will 
entirely  vitiate  the  verdict.  And  it  has  been  held,  that  if  the  jurors 
do  not  agree  in  their  verdict  before  the  judges  are  about  to  leave  the 
town,  though  they  are  not  to  be  threatened  or  imprisoned,  the 
judges  are  not  bound  to  wait  for*  them,  but  may  carry  them  round 
the  circuit  from  town  to  town  in  a  cart. 

When  they  are  all  unanimously  agreed,  the  jury  return  back  to  the 
bar ;  and,  before  they  deliver  their  verdict,  the  plaintiff  is  bound  to 
appear  m  court,  by  himself,  attorney,  or  counsel  The  object  of  com- 
pelling his  attendance  was  that  he  might  answer  the  amercement  to 
which,  by  the  old  law,  he  was  liable,  in  case  he  failed  in  his  suit,  as  a 
punishment  for  his  false  claim.  To  be  amereed^  or  a  mereUf  is  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  court  with  regard  to  the  fine  to  be  imposed ;  m 
mtserieordid  dcnUm  regi$  pro /also  damore  9uo,  The  amercement  is 
disused,  but  if  the  plaintiff  does  not  appear,  no  verdict  can  be  given, 
and  he  is  said  to  be  iwn»mtf  non  gequitur  damcrem  suum*  Therefore 
it  is  usual  for  a  plaintiff,  when  he  or  his  counsel  perceives  that  he  has 
not  given  evidence  sufficient  to  maintain  his  issue,  to  be  voluntarily 
nonsuited,  or  withdraw  himself :  whereupon  the  crier  is  ordered  to 
eaU  the  pki/imiiff :  and  if  neither  he,  nor  anybody  for  him,  appears, 
ne  is  nonsuited,  the  jurors  are  discharged,  the  action  is  at  an  end, 
and  the  defendant  shall  recover  his  costs.  The  reason  of  this  prac- 
tice is,  that  a  nonsuit  is  more  eligible  for  the  plaintiff,  than  a  verdict 
against  him :  for  after  a  nonsuit,  which  is  only  a  default,  he  may 
commence  the  same  suit  again  for  the  same  cause  of  action ;  but 
after  a  verdict  had,  and  judgment  consequent  thereupon,  he  is  for 
ever  barred  from  attacking  the  defendant  upon  the  same  ground  of 
complaint  But  in  case  the  plaintiff  appears,  the  jury  by  their  for^ 
man  deliver  in  their  verdict. 
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A  verdict,  vere  dictum,  is  either  privy,  or  pMic  A  privy  ver- 
dict is  when  the  judge  has  left  or  adjourned  the  court :  ami  the  jury- 
being  agreed,  in  order  to  be  delivered  from  their  confinement,  obtain 
leave  to  give  their  verdict  privily  to  their  judge  out  of  court ;  which 
privy  verdict  is  of  no  force,  unless  afterwards  affirmed  by  a  public 
verdict  given  openly  in  court.  The  only  effectual  and  legal  verdict, 
therefore,  is  the  puMic  verdict;  in  which  they  openly  declare  to 
have  found  the  issue  for  the  plaintiff,  or  for  the  defendant :  and  if 
for  the  plaintiff,  they  assess  the  damages  also  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff,  in  consequence  of  the  injury  upon  which  the  action  is 
brought. 

Sometimes,  if  there  arises  in  the  case  any  difficult  matter  of  law, 
the  jury,  for  the  sake  of  better  information,  and  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  having  their  verdict  disregarded,  will  find  a  special  verdict,  stating 
the  naked  facts,  ts  they  find  them  to  be  proved,  and  praying  the 
advice  of  the  court  thereon ;  concluding  conditionally,  that  if  upon 
the  whole  matter  the  court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  had 
cause  of  action,  they  then  find  for  the  plaintiff ;  if  otherwise,  then 
for  the  defendant  This  is  entered  at  length  on  the  record,  and 
afterwards  argued  and  determined  in  the  court  at  Westminster,  from 
whence  the  issue  came  to  be  tried. 

Another  method  of  finding  a  species  of  special  verdict,  is  when 
the  jury  find  a  verdict  generally  for  the  plaintiff,  but  subject  never- 
theless to  the  opinion  of  the  judge  or  the  court  above,  on  a  special 
case  stated  by  the  counsel  on  both  sides  with  fegard  to  a  matter  ol 
law ;  the  postea,  of  which  in  the  next  chapter,  being  stayed  in  the 
hands  of  the  officer  of  the  nisiprius,  till  the  question  is  determined, 
and  the  verdict  is  then  entered  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  as  the 
case  may  happen.  But  in  both  these  instances  the  jury  may,  if  they 
think  proper,  take  upon  themselves  to  determine,  at  their  own  hazard, 
<the  complicated  question  of  fact  and  law ;  and,  without  either  special 
verdict  or  special  ease,  may  fisnd  a  verdict  absolutely  either  for  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant. 

When  the  jury  have  delivered  in  their  verdict,  and  it  ia  recorded 
in  court,  they  are  then  discharged ;  and  so  ends  the  trial  by  jury. 

VI.  The  last  species  of  trial  ia  that  by  the  court  or  a  judge,  which, 
may  be  had  in  certain  classes  of  cases,  where  the  intervention  of  a 
jury  is  quite  unnecessary.  In  actions,  for  instance,  in  which  the 
question  turns  on  the  legal  effect  of  evidence  or  of  undisputed  facts, 
the  presence  of  the  jury  is  a  useless  form,  for  the  verdict  must  neoe»< 
sarily  depend  entirely  on  the  direction  of  the  judge ;  while  in  those 
f  uits  which,  when  brought  before  the  jury,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
fubmit  to  arbitration,  calling  a  jury  together  merely  to  be  dis* 
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charged,  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  bring  the  institution  itself 
into  contempt.  Such  are  the  cases  depending  on  complicated  ques* 
tions  of  account,  in  which  figures  and  documents  must  be  frequently 
referrred  to,  for  with  these  a  jury  is  utterly  unable  to  deal. 

When  the  jury  is  dispensed  with,  the  proceedings  upon  and  after 
the  trial  are  the  same  as  in  ordinary  cases,  the  verdict  of  the  judge 
haTing  precisely  the  same  effect  as  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  except 
that  it  cannot  be  questioned  afterwards,  as  being  against  the  weight 
of  the  evidence ;  on  which  ground  the  verdicts  of  juries  are  not 
nnfrequently  set  aside  and  a  new  trial  granted. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  JUDGMENT  AND  ITS  DICIDENTB. 

The  Postea — ^New  trial — Arrest  of  judgment — Judgment  non  obstante  veredicto 
— Repleader —  Vertire  de  novo — Judgments  interlocatorj  or  final — Warrant 
of  attorney — Reference  to  master — Writ  of  inquiry — Effect  of  judgment  as 
binding  lands — OosUb. 

If  the  issue  be  an  issue  of  fact,  and  upon  trial  it  be  found  for  either 
the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  or  specially ;  or  if  the  plaintiff  makes 
default,  or  is  nonsuit ;  or  whatever,  in  short,  is  done  subsequent  to 
the  joining  of  issue  and  awarding  the  trial,  it  is  entered  on  record, 
and  is  called  &  postea.  The  substance  of  which  is,  that  postea,  afters 
wardSf  the  said  plaintiff  and  defendant  appeared  by  their  attorneys  at 
the  place  of  trial ;  and  a  jury,  being  sworn  found  such  a  verdict ;  or, 
that  the  plaintiff,  after  the  jury  sworn,  made  default,  and  did  not 
prosecute  his  suit ;  or,  as  the  case  may  happen.  This  is  added  to  the 
roll,  which  is  now  returned  to  the  court  from  which  it  was  sent ;  and 
the  history  of  the  cause,  from  the  time  it  was  carried  out,  is  thus 
continued  by  the  pottea. 

Next  follows  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon  what  has  previously 
passed ;  both  the  matter  of  law  and  matter  of  fact  being  now  fully 
weighed  and  adjusted.  Judgment  may,  however,  for  certain  causes 
be  suspended,  or  finally  arretted:  for  it  cannot  be  entered  for  some 
days  after  the  trial.  So  that  if  any  defect  of  justice  happened 
at  the  trial,  by  surprise,  inadvertence,  or  misconduct,  the  party  may 
have  relief  in  the  court  above,  by  obtaining  a  new  trial ;  or  if,  not- 
withstanding  the  issue  of  fact  be  regularly  decided,  it  appears  that 
the  complaint  was  either  not  actionable  in  itself,  or  not  made  with 
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sofficient  pncasion  and  acoaracy,  the  party  may  supersede  it  by 
arrestiiig  or  staying  the  judgment. 

1.  Causes  of  mupending  the  judgment  by  granting  a  new  trial, 
are  at  present  wholly  extrinsic^  arising  from  matter  foreign  to,  or 
dehors  the  record.  Of  this  sort  are  want  of  notice  of  trial ;  or  any 
flagrant  misbehaviour  of  the  party  prevailing  towards  the  jury, 
which  may  have  influenced  their  verdict ;  or  any  gross  misbehaviour 
of  the  jury  among  themselves:  also,  if  it  appears  by  the  judge's  re- 
port, certified  to  the  court,  that  the  jury  have  brought  in  a  verdict 
without  or  contrary  to  evidence,  so  that  he  is  reasonably  dissatisfied 
therewith;  or  if  they  have  given  exorbitant  damages;  or  if  the 
judge  himself  has  misdirected  the  jury,  so  that  they  found  an  unju»- 
tifiable  verdict ;  for  these,  and  other  reasons  of  the  like  kind,  it  is 
the  practice  of  the  court  to  award  a  new,  or  second,  trial. 

The  exertion  of  these  superintendent  powers  of  the  courts,  in 
setting  aside  the  verdict  of  a  jury  and  granting  a  new  trial,  is  of  a 
date  extremely  ancient.  I  need  not,  however,  refer  to  instances,  for 
no  rule  is  now  better  understood  than  the  maxim  on  which  the  courts 
act,  that  where  justice  is  not  done  upon  one  trial,  the  injured  party 
is  entitled  to  another.  A  new  trial  is  a  re-hearing  of  the  cause 
before  another  jury ;  but  with  as  little  prejudice  to  either  party  as  if 
it  had  never  been  heard  before.  No  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
former  verdict  on  the  one  side,  or  the  rule  of  court  for  awarding 
such  second  trial  on  the  other :  and  the  subsequent  verdict,  though 
contrary  to  the  first,  imports  no  tittle  of  blame  upon  the  former 
jury;  who,  had  they  possessed  the  same  lights  and  advantages, 
would  probably  have  altered  their  own  opinion.  The  parties  come 
better  informed,  the  counsel  better  prepared,  the  law  is  mote  fully 
understood,  the  judge  is  more  master  of  the  subject ;  and  nothing 
is  now  tried  but  the  real  merits  of  the  case. 

A  sufiicient  ground  must  however  be  laid  before  the  court  to 
satisfy  them  that  it  is  necessary  to  justice  that  the  cause  should  be 
further  considered.  If  the  matter  be  such  as  did  not  or  could  not 
appear  to  the  judge  who  presided  at  nisi  pritis,  it  is  disclosed  to  the 
court  by  affidavit :  if  it  arises  from  what  passed  at  the  trial,  it  is 
taken  from  the  judge's  information,  who  usually  makes  a  special  and 
minute  report  of  the  evidence.  Counsel  are  heard  on  both  sides  to 
impeach  or  establish  the  verdict,  and  the  court  give  their  reasons  at 
large  why  a  new  examination  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  allowed* 
The  true  import  of  the  evidence  is  duly  weighed,  false  colours  are 
taken  off,  and  all  points  of  law  which  arose  at  the  trial  are  upon  fuU 
deliberation  clearly  explained  and  settled. 

Nor  do  the  courts  lend  too  easy  an  ear  to  every  application  for  a 
review  of  the  former  verdict.    They  must  be  satisfied  that  there  are 
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strong  probable  grounds  to  suppose  that  the  merits  have  not  been 
fJEkirly  and  fully  discussed,  and  that  the  decision  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  justice  and  truth  of  the  case.  A  new  trial  is  not  granted  where 
the  value  is  too  inconsiderable  to  merit  a  second  examination.  It  is 
not  granted  upon  nice  and  foi*mal  objections,  which  do  not  go  to  the 
real  merits.  It  is  not  granted  in  cases  of  strict  right  or  mmmumjuSj 
where  the  rigorous  exaction  of  extreme  legal  justice  is  hardly  recon- 
cileable  to  conscience.  Nor  is  it  granted  where  the  scales  of  evidence 
hang  nearly  equal:  that  which  leans  against  the  former  verdict 
ought  always  very  strcmgly  to  preponderate. 

in  granting  such  further  trial,  which  is  matter  of  sound  discre- 
tion, the  court  has  also  an  opportunity,  which  it  seldom  fails  to  im- 
prove, of  laying  the  party  applying  under  such  equitable  terms,  as 
his  antagonist  shall  desire  and  mutually  offer  to  comply  with  :  such 
as  the  admission  of  facts  not  intended  to  be  litigated ;  the  produc- 
tion of  deeds,  books,  and  papers;  the  examination  of  witnesses, 
infirm  or  going  beyond  sea;  and  the  like.  The  motion  must  be 
made  within  the  first  four  days  of  the  next  succeeding  term,  within 
which  term  it  ought  to  be  heard  and  decided.  This  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding has  accordingly  supplanted  the  demurrer  to  the  evidence, 
and  tibe  bill  of  exceptions ;  these  being  now  very  seldom  resorted 
to^  because  long  experience  has  shown,  that  a  motion  for  a  second 
trial  is  the  shortest,  cheapest,  and  most  effectual  cure  for  all  imper- 
fections in  the  vei-dict,  whether  they  arise  from  the  mistakes  of  the 
parties  themselves,  of  their  counsel  or  attorneys,  or  even  of  the  judge 
or  jury. 

2.  Arrests  of  judgment  arise  from  intrinsic  causes,  appearing 
upon  tiie  Oeu^  of  the  record,  as  if  the  case  laid  in  the  declaration  is 
not  sufficient  in  point  of  law  to  found  an  action  upon.  For  this  is 
an  invariable  rule  with  regard  to  arrests  of  judgment  upon  matter 
of  law,  ^  that  whatever  is  alleged  in  arrest  of  judgment  must  be 
^  such  matter,  as  would  upon  demurrer  have  been  sufficient  to  over- 
*^  torn  the  action.*'  As  if,  in  an  action  for  slander  in  calling  the 
plaintiff  a  Jew,  the  defendant  denies  the  words,  and  issue  is  joined 
thereoDi:  now  if  a  verdict  be  found  for  the  plaintiff,  that  the  words 
were  actually  spoken,  whereby  the  fact  is  established,  still  the 
defendant  may  move  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  to  call  a  man  a 
Jew  is  not  actionable :  and  if  the  court  be  of  that  opinion,  the 
judgment  shall  be  arrested,  and  never  entered  for  the  plaintiff.  But 
the  rule  will  not  hold  e  converso,  "that  everything  that  may  be 
**  alleged  as  cause  of  demurrer  wiU  be  good  in  arrest  of  judgment :" 
for  if  a  declaration  or  plea  omits  to  state  some  particular  circum- 
stance, without  proving  of  which,  at  the  trial,  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
port the  action  or  defence,  this  omission  shall  be  aided  by  a  verdict. 
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For  the  verdict  ascertains  tboee  facts,  wbich  1)efore  from  the  in* 
accuracy  of  the  pleadings  might  be  dubious  ;  since  the  law  will  not 
suppose,  that  a  jury  under  the  inspection  of  a  judge  would  find  a 
Terdict  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  unless  he  had  proved  those 
circumstances,  without  which  his  general  allegation  is  defective. 
Exceptions,  therefore,  that  are  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment,  must 
be  much  more  material  and  glaring  than  such  as  will  maintain  a 
demurrer;  or,  in  other  words,  many  inaccuracies  and  omissions, 
which  would  be  fatal,  if  early  observed,  are  cured  by  verdict ;  and 
not  suffered,  in  the  last  stage  of  a  cause,  to  unravel  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings. 

3.  When  the  plea  of  the  defendant  is  bad  in  law,  and  when, 
of  course,  its  being  true  in  point  of  fact  is  of  no  consequence  what- 
ever, the  plaintiff  may,  after  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  move  for 
judgment  ncn  obstante  veredicto,  that  is,  that  he  have  judgment  to 
recover  notwithstanding  the  verdict,  which  being  given  on  a  bad 
plea,  ought  to  be  of  no  avail.  In  this  case  the  judgment  can  only  be 
on  the  cor^fewion  of  the  defendant^  for  judgment  non  obstante  vere-^ 
dicto  can  obviously  only  be  given,  when  the  plea  is  in  confession  and 
avoidance ;  a  judgment  which  is  always  awarded  on  the  merits,  and 
never  granted  but  in  a  very  clear  case,  and  where  it  is  apparent 
that  in  any  way  of  putting  the  case  the  defendant  can  have  no 
merits. 

4.  If  by  the  inadvertence  of  the  pleaders  the  issue  be  joined  on  a 
fact  totally  immaterial  or  insufficient  to  determine  the  right,  so  that 
the  court  upon  the  finding  cannot  know  for  whom  judgment  ought 
to  be  given  ;  as  if,  in  an  action  against  an  executor,  he  pleads  l^t 
he  himself,  instead  of  the  testator,  made  no  such  promise :  or  if,  in 
an  action  of  debt  on  bond  conditioned  to  pay  money  on  or  before  a 
certain  day,  the  defendant  pleads  payment  on  the  day,  which  issue, 
if  found  for  the  plaintiff,  would  be  inconclusive,  as  the  money  might 
have  been  paid  before ;  in  these  cases  the  court  will  after  verdict 
award  a  repleadery  quod  partes  replacitent,  unless  it  appears  from 
the  whole  record  that  nothing  material  can  possibly  be  pleaded  in 
any  shape  whatsoever,  and  then  a  repleader  would  be  fruitless. 
And  whenever  a  repleader  is  granted,  the  pleadings  must  begin 
de  novo  at  that  stage  of  them,  whether  it  be  the  plea,  replication,  ot 
rejoinder,  &c.,  wherein  there  appears  to  have  been  the  first  defect  or 
deviation  from  the  regular  course.  Whether,  therefore,  the  plaintiff 
can  have  judgment  non  obstante  veredicto,  or  there  must  be  a 
repleader,  depends  on  the  fact  of  the  plea  containing  or  not  a  confes* 
sion  of  a  cause  of  action.  For  if  a  cause  of  action  is  thereby  con?- 
iiBssed,  and  the  matter  pleaded  in  avoidance  is  insufficienti  the 
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plaintiff  Lb  entitled  to  judgment ;  bat  if  the  plea  does  not  oonfeM  a 
oatise  of  flction«  there  must  be  a  repleader. 

5,  A  ventre  de  novo  Ls  the  old  common  lay  mode  of  proceeding  to 
a  second  trials  and  differs  materially  from  a  new  trial,  which,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  is  granted  only  for  matter  entirely  extrinsic  of 
the  record*  It  is  where  some  defect  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
record  itself  that  a  venire  de  novo,  as  it  is  called,  is  awarded ;  this 
term  being  derived  from  the  name  of  the  ancient  jury  process,  which, 
in  this  instance,  was  awarded  afresh,  or  de  novo.  And  this  differs 
in  effect  also  from  a  new  trial,  for  here  no  costs  can  be  given,  nor 
conditions  imposed  on  either  party,  it  being  ordinarily  awarded 
where  the  finding  of  the  verdict  is  defective. 

If  judgment  is  not  by  some  of  these  means  arrested  within  four 
days,  if  the  cause  is  tried  in  term,  or  within  the  first  four  days  of 
the  next  term  after  the  trial,  if  it  is  tried  in  vacation,  it  is  then  to  be 
entered  on  the  roll  or  record,  although  in  practice  this  is  never  done, 
but  the  judgment  is  merely  signed  at  the  office  of  the  court.  Judg- 
ments are  the  sentence  of  the  law,  pronounced  by  the  court  upon  the 
matter  contained  in  the  record,  and  are  of  four  sorts.  First,  where 
the  facts  are  confessed  by  the  parties,  and  the  law  determined  by  the 
court,  as  in  case  of  judgment  upon  demurrer :  secondly,  where  the 
law  is  admitted  by  the  parties,  and  the  facts  disputed,  as  in  case  of 
judgment  on  a  verdict :  thirdly,  where  both  the  fact  and  the  law 
arising  thereon  are  admitted  by  the  defendant,  which  is  the  case  of 
judgments  by  confeman  or  default :  or,  lastly,  where  the  plaintiff  is 
convinced  that  either  fact,  or  law,  or  both,  are  insufficient  to  support 
his  action,  and  therefore  abandons  or  withdraws  his  prosecution, 
which  is  the  case  in  judgments  upon  a  nonmit  or  retrawit 

The  judgment  though  pronounced  or  awarded  by  the  judges,  is 
not  their  determination  or  sentence,  but  the  determination  and 
sentence  of  tJie  law.  It  is  the  concluaion  that  naturally  and  regularly 
ft>llows  from  the  premises  of  law  and  fact>  which  stands  thus: 
against  him  who  has  rode  over  my  com,  I  may  recover  damages  by 
law;  but  A  haa  rode  over  my  com,  therefore  I  shall  recover  damages 
against  A.  If  the  major  proposition  be  denied,  this  is  a  demurrer  in 
law;  if  the  minor,  it  is  then  an  issue  of  &ct;  but  if  both  be  con- 
fessed, or  determined,  to  be  right,  the  conclusion  or  judgment  of  the 
court  cannot  but  follow.  Which  judgment  or  conclusion  depends  not 
therefore  on  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  the  judge,  but  on  the  settled 
and  invariable  principles  of  justice.  The  judgment,  in  short,  is  the 
remedy  prescribed  by  law  for  the  redress  of  injuries,  and  the  suit  or 
action  is  the  vehicle  or  means  of  administering  it.  What  that 
remedy  may  be  is,  indeed,  the  result  of  deliberation  and  study 
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to  point  out,  and,  therefore,  the  style  of  the  judgment  is,  not  that  it  is 
decreed  or  resolved  by  the  court,  for  then  the  judgment  might  appear 
to  be  their  own ;  but  **  it  is  considered,"  consideratum  est  per  curiam^ 
that  the  plaintiff  do  recover  his  damages,  his  debt,  his  possession, 
and  the  like ;  which  implies  that  the  judgment  is  none  of  their  own, 
but  the  act  of  law  pronounced  and  declared  by  the  court,  after  due 
deliberation  and  inquiry. 

All  these  species  of  judgments  are  either  interlocutcTy  or  final. 
Jnterlooutcry  judgments  are  such  as  are  given  in  the  middle  of 
a  cause,  upon  some  plea,  proceeding,  or  default^  which  is  only  inter- 
mediate, and  does  not  finally  determine  or  complete  the  suit  Of 
this  nature  are  all  judgments  for  the  plaintiff  upon  pleas  in  abate- 
ment of  the  suit  or  action ;  in  which  it  is  considered  by  the  court 
that  the  defendant  do  answer  over,  respondetxt  ottster;  that  is,  put  in 
a  more  substantial  plea.  It  is  easy  to  observe  that  the  judgment 
here  given  is  not  final,  but  merely  interlocutory,  for  there  are  after- 
wards further  proceedings  to  be  had,  when  the  defendant  has  put 
in  a  better  answer. 

But  the  interlocutory  judgments  most  usually  spoken  of  are  those 
incomplete  judgments,  whereby  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  is,  indeed, 
established,  but  the  quantum  of  damages  sustained  by  him  is  not 
ascertained ;  which  is  a  matter  that  cannot  ordinarily  be  done  with-^ 
out  the  intervention  of  a  jury.  This  can  only  happen  where 
the  plaintiff  recovers ;  for  when  judgment  is  given  for  the  defendant 
it  is  always  complete  as  well  as  final.  And  this  hi^pens,  in  the 
first  place,  where  the  defendant  suffers  judgment  to  go  against  him 
by  default,  or  nihU  dicit,  as  if  he  pute  in  no  plea  at  all  to  the  plain- 
tiff's declaration ;  by  confession,  as  in  the  case  of  a  judgment  non 
obstante  veredicto,  or  cognovit  actionem,  where  he  acknowledges  the 
plaintiff's  demand  to  be  just,  which  is  a  species  of  judgment  by 
default  If  these,  or  any  of  them,  happen  in  actions  where  the 
specific  thing  sued  for  is  recovered,  as  in  actions  for  a  sum  certain, 
the  judgment  is  absolutely  complete.  And,  therefore,  it  is  very 
usual,  in  order  to  strengthen  a  creditor's  security,  for  the  debtor  to 
execute  a  warrant  of  attorney  to  some  attorney  nsoned  by  the 
creditor,  empowering  him  to  confess  a  judgment  by  either  of  the 
ways  just  now  mentioned  by,  nihil  dicU,  cognovit  actionem,  or  non 
sum  informatuSj  in  an  action  to  be  brought  by  the  creditor  against  the 
debtor  for  the  specific  simi  due,  which  judgment,  when  ccnafessed,  is 
absolutely  complete  and  binding. 

When  the  plaintiff's  claim  is  not  for  a  sum  certain,  but  for  a  sum 
which  may  be  ascertained  merely  by  computation,  the  court  will 
f|irect  one  of  the  masters  to  ascertain  the  amount  by  hearing  the 
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parties  before  it  gives  judgment.  But  where  damages,  properly  so 
called,  are  to  be  recovered,  a  jury  must  be  called  in  to  assess  them  ; 
unless  the  defendant,  to  save  charges,  will  confess  the  whole 
damages  laid  in  the  declaration,  otherwise  the  entry  of  the  judgment 
is,  '*  that  the  plaintifif  ought  to  recover  his  damages,  (indefinitely), 
*'  but  because  the  court  know  not  what  damages  the  said  plaintiff 
''has  sustained,  therefore  the  sheriff  is  commanded  that  by  the 
**  oaths  of  twelve  honest  and  lawful  men  he  inquire  into  the  said 
"  damages,  and  return  such  inquisition  into  court.  This  process  is 
called  a  wrii  of  inquiry :  in  the  execution  of  which  the  sheriff  sits 
as  judge,  and  tries  by  a  jury,  subject  to  nearly  the  same  law  and 
conditions  as  the  trial  by  jury  at  nisi  prius,  what  damages  the 
plaintiff  has  really  sustained ;  and  when  their  verdict  is  given,  which 
must  assess  sortie  damages,  the  sheriff  returns  the  inquisition,  which 
is  entered  upon  the  roll  in  manner  of  a  postea ;  and  thereupon  it  is 
considered  that  the  plaintiff  do  recover  the  exact  sum  of  the  damages 
so  assessed.  In  like  manner,  when  a  demurrer  is  determined  for  the 
plaintiff  upon  an  action  wherein  damages  are  recovered,  the  judgment 
is  also  incomplete,  without  the  aid  of  a  writ  of  inquiry.  When  a 
writ  of  injunction  or  mandamus  has  been  claimed,  this  also  will  be 
awarded  by  the  judgment. 

When  it  is  said  that  a  judgment  is  binding,  this  means  that  it 
binds  all  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  of  which  the  party 
against  whom  it  is  recovered,  or  any  trustee  for  him,  is  possessed  at 
the  time.  But  it  is  not  of  any  effect,  as  against  hondfide  purchasers, 
or  mortgagees  of  the  judgment  debtor's  real  estate,  leaseholds  in- 
cluded, or  creditors  having  charges  thereon,  unless,  ^rs^,  a  memoran- 
dum of  the  judgment  is  duly  registered  in  the  court  of  Common 
Fleas ;  secondly,  process  of  execution  is  issued  thereon,  and  the  writ 
registered  in  like  manner ;  and  thirdly,  the  process  itself  put  in  force 
within  three  months  from  its  registration,  and  the  lomd  axstuaUy  de^ 
livered  under  it;  all  before  the  execution  of  the  conveyance  on 
mortgage  or  creation  of  the  charge,  the  Court  oi  Chancery  will  then 
direct  a  sale  of  the  debtor's  interest  in  the  estate,  and  the  application 
of  the  proceeds  in  payment  of  the  debt.  The  judgment  debtor's 
personal  estate  is  bound  not  by  ihe  judgment  at  all,  but  only  by  the 
delivery  of  the  writ  to  the  sheriff;  and,  in  case  of  his  bankruptcy,  its 
execution  by  their  seizure  and  sale. 

Thus  much  for  judgments ;  to  which  eotis  are  a  necessary  appen- 
dage, though  the  common  law  did  not  allow  any.  The  right  to  these, 
therefore,  depends  on  several  statutes ;  on  which,  however,  several 
exceptions  have  been  engrafted.  Thus  paupers,  that  is,  such  as  will 
swear  themselves  not  worth  five  pounds,  have  writs  gratis,  and 
counsel  and  attorney  assigned  them  without  fee,  and  are  excused 
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from  paying  costs  when  plaintiffs,  but  shall  soffer  other  punishinent 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judges.  And  it  was  formerly  usual  to  give 
such  paupers,  if  nonsuited,  their  election  either  to  be  whipped  or  pay 
the  costs,  though  that  practice  is  now  disused.  It  seems,  however, 
agreed  that  a  pauper  may  recover  costs,  though  he  pays  none ;  for  the 
counsel  and  clerks  are  bound  to  give  their  labour  to  him,  but  not  to 
his  antagonist.  Again,  to  prevent  trifling  and  malicious  actions,  for 
words,  for  assault  and  battery,  and  for  trespass ;  the  plaintiff,  if  he 
recovers  less  than  40s.,  is  not  entitled  to  costs  unless  the  judge  certi- 
fies that  the  action  was  brought  to  try  a  right,  besides  the  mere 
right  to  recover  damages,  or  that  the  trespass  or  grievance  was  wilful 
and  malicious.  And  in  all  actions  for  an  alleged  wrong,  in  which 
less  than  five  pounds  is  recovered,  the  judge  may  certify  to  deprive 
the  plaintiff  of  costs  altogether.  In  actions  upon  judgments  the 
plaintiff  recovers  no  costs,  and  when  he  might  have  sued  in  the 
county  court,  but  has  resorted  to  a  superior  courts  he  is  also,  in 
certain  circumstances,  deprived  of  his  costs,  unless  in  either  class  of 
cases  the  court  or  a  judge  shall  otherwise  order. 

After  judgment  is  entered,  execution  will  immediately  follow, 
unless  the  party  condemned  thinks  himself  unjustly  aggrieved  by 
any  of  these  proceedings,  and  then  he  has  his  remedy  to  reverse 
them  by  other  proceedings  in  the  nature  of  appeals,  which  we  shall 
consider  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

OF  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  APPEALS. 

JLuditd  querela — Error— Bail  in  error — Assignment  of  eiiors — Jadgment— ^ 
Writ  of  restitution — Error  on  special  case — Courts  of  error. 

If  the  party  condemned  thinks  himself  unjustly  aggrieved,  he  has 
now  two  modes  of  questioning  the  propriety  of  the  judgment  by 
proceedings  in  the  nature  of  appeals,  viz.,  by  writ  of  auditd  querela; 
or  by  bringing  error, 

I.  An  audita  quereld  is  where  a  defendant,  against  whom  judg- 
ment is  recovered,  and  who  is  therefore  in  danger  of  execution, 
or  perhaps  actually  in  execution,  may  be  relieved  upon  good  matter 
of  discharge,  which  has  happened  since  the  judgment;  as  if  the 
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plaintiff  has  given  him  a  general  release ;  or  if  the  defendant  has 
paid  the  debt  to  the  plaintiff,  without  procuring  satisfaction  to  be 
entered  on  the  record.  In  these  and  the  like  cases,  wherein  the 
defendant  has  good  matter  to  plead,  but  has  had  no  opportunity  of 
pleading  it,  either  at  the  beginning  of  the  suit,  or  puis  daiTein  conn 
tinuance,  which,  as  was  shown  in  a  former  chapter,  must  always  be 
before  judgment,  an  auditd  querdd  lies  to  be  relieved  against  the 
oppression  of  the  plaintiff.  It  is  a  writ  directed  to  the  court,  stating 
that  the  complaint  of  the  defendant  has  been  heard,  atiditd  querelA 
defendentiSf  and  then  setting  out  the  matter  of  the  complaint,  it  at 
length  enjoins  the  court  to  call  the  parties  before  them,  and,  having 
heard  their  allegations  and  proofs,  to  cause  justice  to  be  done  between 
them.  But  the  indulgence  now  shown  by  the  courts  in  granting  a 
summary  relief  upon  motion,  in  cases  of  such  evident  oppression, 
has  almost  rendered  useless  the  writ  of  auditd  quereld,  and  driven  it 
quite  out  of  practice;  and  that  the  courts  may  not  be  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  giving  this  summary  relief  this  writ  cannot 
now  be  sued  out  without  a  rule  of  court  or  judge's  order  to  that 
effect. 

XL  The  principal  method  of  redress  for  erroneous  judgments  in 
the  courts  of  common  law  at  Westminster,  is  by  alleging,  or  as  it  is 
called,  bringing  error  in  some  superior  court  of  appeal. 

Error  lies  for  some  supposed  mistake  in  the  proceedings  of  a  court 
of  record ;  for  to  amend  errors  in  an  inferior  court,  not  of  record,  a 
writ  of  false  judgment  lies.  Error  only  lies  upon  matter  of  law 
arising  upon  the  face  of  the  proceedings,  so  that  no  evidence  is 
required  to  substantiate  or  support  it;  there  being  no  method  of 
reversing  an  error  in  the  determination  of  facts,  but  by  a  new  trial, 
to  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  former  verdict. 

This  proceeding  is  the  only  mode  of  giving  effect  to  a  hiU  of  excep- 
tions, for  the  judgment  of  the  court  after  the  trial  of  the  issues  of 
fact  being  given  on  the  verdict  of  the  jury  irrespective  altogether  of 
the  bill  of  exceptions,  to  reverse  that  judgment,  error  must  be 
brought;  in  order  that  the  whole  record,  to  which  the  bill  of  excep- 
tions is  then  attached,  may  be  before  the  court  of  error,  which  has 
then  all  the  materials  for  a  proper  judgment. 

On  the  principle  previously  stated,  that  every  subject  when 
wronged  is  to  apply  to  the  sovereign  as  the  fountain  of  justice,  for 
that  redress  which  the  law  affords  him  for  the  particular  injury 
complained  of,  error  was  formerly  brought  in  all  cases  by  the  party 
grieved  suing  an  original  writ  out  of  chancery ;  which,  in  suits  in 
the  superior  courts  at  Westminster,  was  addressed  to  the  chief 
justice,  and,  after  reciting  that  in  the  record  and  proceedings  and 
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also  in  the  giving  of  judgment  in  the  action,  manifest  error,  as  it 
was  said,  had  intervened,  it  commanded  the  chief  justice  to  send  a 
transcript  of  the  record  and  other  proceedings  under  his  seal  to  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  that  the  same  being 
examined  by  them,  they  might  cause  to  be  further  done  thereupon, 
what  of  right  ought  to  be  done.  When  error  was  brought  in  the 
House  of  Lords  upon  the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  the 
writ  directed  the  transcript  and  proceedings  to  be  returned  **■  in  our 
**  present  parliament  ;**  tiiat  the  same  being  reviewed,  **  we  maj 
**  further  cause  to  be  done  thereupon,  with  the  assent  of  the  lords 
**  spiritual  and  temporal  in  the  same  parliament,  for  correcting  that 
**  error,  what  of  rights  and  according  to  the  law  and  custom  of 
«  England,  ought  to  be  done."  To  the  writ  of  error,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  or  in  case  of  error  brought  upon  the  judgment  of  inferior 
courts,  the  judge  of  the  court  to  which  the  writ  of  error  was 
directed,  made  a  return  of  a  transcript  as  directed,  and  the  record 
and  proceedings  were  thus  at  once  brought  before  the  court  of  error 
for  review. 

A  simpler  and  less  expensive  method  has^  however,  been  provided 
for  bringing  error  on  the  judgments  of  the  superior  courts,  by 
making  it  a  step  in  the  cause ;  the  writ  of  error  in  all  actions  therein 
being  dispensed  with,  though  still  necessary  in  certain  other  pro- 
ceedings. The  party  aggrieved  now  delivers  to  one  of  the  masters 
of  the  court,  in  which  the  judgment  complained  of  was  given,  a 
memorandum  aUeging  error,  which  being  filed,  the  master  gives  the 
plaintiff  in  error  a  note  of  the  receipt  thereof ;  a  copy  of  which, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  grounds  of  error  intended  to  be 
argued,  being  served  on  the  opposite  party,  operates  at  once  as  a 
supersedeas  of  execution ;  which  cannot  issue  on  the  original  judg- 
ment, except  by  order  of  the  court  or  a  judge,  until  default  in 
putting  in  bail — affirmance  of  the  judgment — discc  ntinuanoe  by 
the  plaintiff  in  error — or  the  proceedings  being  otherwise  disposed  of, 
as  by  judgment  of  non  pros.  But  if  there  is  no  statement  of  the 
alleged  error,  execution  may  issue ;  any  statement,  however  frivolous, 
involving,  nevertheless,  the  necessity  of  obtaining  leave  to  do  so,  as 
it  is  not  for  the  party  himself  to  decide  on  its  frivolity. 

If  error  be  brought  to  reverse  any  judgment  of  an  inferior  court 
of  record,  where  the  damages  are  less  than  fifteen  pounds — or,  if  it 
is  brought  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  any  superior  court,  he  that 
brings  it,  or  that  is  plaintiff  in  error,  must^  except  in  some  peculiar 
cases,  find  substantial  pledges  of  prosecution  or  bail;  to  prevent 
delays  by  frivolous  pretences  to  appeal ;  and  for  securing  payment 
of  costs  and  damages,  which  are  now  payable  by  the  vanquished 
party  in  all,  except  a  few  particular   instences.     Execution,  there 
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fore,  against  a  defendant  will  not  "be  stayed,  nnless  within  four 
days  of  his  bringing  error,  he  with  two  sureties  become  bound  to 
the  plsUntiff  below,  now  become  the  defendant  in  error,  in  double  the 
amount  awarded  by  the  judgment^  and  also  to  pay  to  him  ail  further 
cost  and  damages,  if  the  judgment  be  afi&rmed  or  the  proceedings  in 
error  discontinued. 

The  plaintiff  in  error  next  suggests  on  the  roll  that,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  action  and  the  giving  of  judgment  therein,  there  is 
error,  adding  thereto  the  defendant's  denial,  or  joinder  in  error; 
after  which  the  judgment  roll  is  made  up  and  carried  into  the  court 
of  error,  which,  on  examining  it  awards  the  proper  judgment,  if 
the  former  was  erroneous ;  unless  the  defendant  in  the  mean  time 
confesses  the  error  by  giving  the  plaintifif  a  notice  to  that  effect,  on 
which  Judgment  of  reversal  may  be  signed.  But  if  the  defendant 
in  error  relies  upon  this  proceeding  being  barred  by  lapse  of  time, 
or  by  release  of  error,  or  other  matter  of  fact,  he  must  give  four 
days'  written  notice  to  the  other  party  to  assign  error,  which  assign^ 
ment  of  error  is  in  the' nature  of  a  declaration,  stating  the  grounds 
on  which  the  plaintiff  in  error  imputes  error  on  the  record ;  nothing 
being  assignable  for  error  that  contradicts  the  record  itself  ;  and  to 
this  assignment  the  defendant  in  error  must  put  in  a^o,  confessing 
that  the  judgment  is  erroneous,  but  showing  that  the  plaintiff  can- 
not take  advantage  of  the  error ;  as  for  instance  by  showing  a  re- 
lease  of  errors.  To  the  defendant's  plea,  the  plaintiff  replies  or 
demurs,  and  the  defendant  again  demurs  or  rejoins,  so  that  ulti- 
mately an  issue  <f  law  or  in  fad  is  joined,  the  latter  beii^  taken 
down  for  trial  by  the  defendant  in  error  by  proviso,  without  his 
waiting  for  a  default  by  the  plaintiff,  as  we  have  seen  he  is  obliged 
to  do  in  ordinary  cases. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  of  error  may  be  either  in  affirmance 
of  the  former  judgment ;  or  that  it  be  reversed  for  error  in  law ;  or 
that  the  plaintiff  be  barred  of  his  right  to  bring  error,  as  when  a 
plea  of  the  statute  of  limitations  has  been  found  for  the  defendant. 
But  the  court  of  error  may  always  give  such  judgment  and  award 
such  process  as  the  court  below  ought  to  have  given,  and  therefore 
it  may  award  a  repleader,  or  direct  a  venire  de  novo. 

When  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  is  affirmed,  or  the  plaintiff 
in  error  non  pros^^,  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  damages  and  costs,  as 
well  as  to  interest  upon  the  sum  awarded  him  by  the  court  below  for 
the  time  that  execution  has  been  delayed ;  but  if  the  judgment  of 
the  court  below  is  reversed,  each  party  must  pay  his  own  costs.  If, 
however,  execution  has  been  levied  on  the  plaintiff  in  error  for  debt 
or  damages,  he  is  entitled  to  a  writ  of  restittftion,  in  order  that  he 
may  recover  all  that  he  has  thereby  lost. 
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IIL  As  error  in  law  can  only  be  brought  on  matter  appearing  en 
the  record,  it  does  not  lie  to  reverse  the  judgment  on  a  special  case, 
because  there  nothing  appears  on  the  record.  But^  unless  the  parties 
have  agreed  to  the  contrary^  an  appeal,  which  practically  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  may  be  brought  i^ainst  the  judgment ;  the  pro- 
ceedings for  doing  so  being,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  error.  And  the  same  method  of  proceeding  by  appeal  may 
be  resorted  to^  by  either  party,  where,  at  the  trial,  leave  has  been 
reserved  to  move  that  a  verdict  or  nonsuit  be  entered,  or  for  a  new 
trial ;  and  the  court  either  refuses  or  grants  the  application ;  for 
here,  as  in  a  special  case,  nothing  whatever  appears  on  the  record, 
and,  technically,  error  cannot  be  brought. 

Error  lies  from  the  inferior  courts  of  record  in  England,  existmg 
at  the  common  law,  into  the  Queen's  Bench,  which  is  also  the  court 
of  error  and  appeal  from  the  judgments  of  the  court  of  pleas  at 
Durham,  the  court  of  common  pleas  at  Lancaster,  and  the  mayor's 
court  of  the  City  of  London.  Each  court  of  appeal,  in  their  re- 
spective stages,  may,  upon  hearing  the  matter  of  law  in  which  the 
error  is  assigned,  reverse  or  affirm  the  judgment  of  the  inferior 
courts ;  but  none  of  them  are  final,  save  only  the  House  of  Peers, 
to  whose  judicial  decisions  all  other  tribunals  must  therefore  submit, 
and  conform  their  own.  And  thus  much  for  the  reversal  or  affirm- 
ance of  judgments  at  law  by  proceedings  in  the  nature  of  appeals. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  EXECUTION. 


Writ  of  habere  facias  seisinam  or  possessionem — de  clerico  admittendo — de  re' 
tomo  habendo — la  detinue  distringas  or  scire  facias — Writ  of  capias  ad 
satisfaciendum — ^Writ  of  fieri  facias — ^Interpleader — Order  to  charge  stock, 
&c. — Order  to  attach  debts,  &c. — ^Writ  of  levari  facias — Sequestration — 
Writ  of  elegit — ^Writ  of  extent — ^Writ  of  injonction — ^Writ  of  mandamns. 

The  last  step  in  a  suit  is  the  execution  of  the  judgment,  or  putting 
the  sentence  of  the  law  in  force.  This  is  performed  in  different 
manners,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  action  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  and  of  the  judgment  which  is  had  or  recovered. 

If  the  plaintiff  recovers  in  a  real  action  or  in  ejectment,  whereby 
the  seisin  or  possession  of  land  is  awarded  to  him,  the  writ  of 
execution  is  a  habere  facias  seisinam^  or  writ  of  seisin,  of  a  fn^ 
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Iiold ;  or  a  habere  fima$  jposaesnonemy  or  writ  of  possession,  of  a 
chattel  interest.  These  are  writs  directed  to  the  sheri£f  of  the 
county,  commanding  him  to  give  actual  possession  to  the  claimant 
of  the  land  recovered :  in  the  execution  of  which  the  sheriff  may 
take  with  him  the  posse  comitatits,  or  power  of  the  county ;  and 
may  justify  breaking  open  doors,  if  the  possession  be  not  quietly 
delivered.  But,  if  it -be  peaceably  yielded  up^  the  delivery  of  a 
twig,  a  turf,  or  the  ring  of  the  door,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  is  suffi- 
cient execution  of  the  writ. 

Upon  a  presentation  to  a  benefice  recovered  in  a  quare  impedit, 
the  execution  is  by  a  writ  de  derico  admiUendo ;  directed,  not  to  the 
sheriff  but  to  the  bishop  or  archbishop^  and  requiring  him  to  admit 
and  institute  the  clerk  of  the  plaintiff. 

In  other  actions,  where  the  judgment  is  that  something  in  special 
"be  done  or  rendered  by  him  against  whom  the  judgment  is  given, 
then,  in  order  to  compel  him  so  to  do^  and  to  see  the  judgment 
executed,  a  special  writ  of  execution  issues  to  the  sheriff  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

After  judgment  in  the  action  brought  by  a  replevisor,  the  writ  of 
execution  to  obtain  a  return  of  the  goods  is  the  writ  de  retamo 
Jiabendo :  and,  if  the  distress  be  eloigned,  the  defendant  shall  have  a 
capias  in  withernam;  but  on  the  plaintiff's  tendering  the  damages, 
the  process  in  wUhemam  shall  be  stayed. 

In  detinue,  after  judgment,  the  plaintiff  shall  have  a  distringaSf 
to  compel  the  defendant  to  deliver  the  goods,  by  repeated  distresses 
of  his  chattels :  or  else  a  scire  facias  against  any  third  person  in 
whose  hands  they  may  happen  to  be,  to  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  be  delivered :  and  if  the  defendant  still  continues  obsti- 
nate, then,  if  the  judgment  has  been  by  default  or  on  demurrer, 
the  sheriff  shall  summon  an  inquest  to  ascertain  the  value  of  th^ 
goods,  and  the  plaintiff's  damages :  which,  being  either  so  assessed, 
or  by  the  verdict  in  case  of  an  issue,  shall  be  levied  on  the  person 
or  goods  of  the  defendant.  Execution  may  also  issue  for  the  return 
of  the  specific  chattel  detained,  without  giving  the  defendant  the 
option  of  retaining  it  upon  payment  of  the  value  assessed  by  the 
jury;  the  plaintiff  being  further  entitled,  either  by  the  same  or  a 
separate  writ  of  execution,  to  have  the  damages,  costs,  and  interest 
recovered  in  the  action  levied  on  the  defendant's  goods.  Of  a 
similar  nature  is  the  writ  of  execution  which  may  be  had  in  actions 
for  breach  of  a  contract  to  deliver  specific  goods  for  a  price  in 
money. 

Executions  in  actions  where  money  only  is  recovered,  as  a  debt  or 
damageSi  are  of  five  sorts:  either  against  ihe  body  of  the  defendant  ^ 
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or  agMDflt  bis  goods  and  chattels;  or  against  his  gpoAa  and  the 
profits  of  his  lands;  or  against  his  goods  and  the  possession  of  his 
lonaa ;  or  sgainst  all  three,  his  body,  lands,  and  goods. 

1.  The  first  of  these  spades  of  exeoatioo,  is  by  writ  of  capicu  ad 
scUirfaciendum ;  which  addition  distinguishes  it  from  the  fonner 
capias  ad  respondendum^  which  lies  to  compel  the  defendant  to  giye 
bdl  and  enter  an  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  a  suit.  It  cannot 
be  sued  out  against  any  but  such  as  were  liable  tp  be  taken  upon 
the  former  capiaSf  nor  in  actions  wherein  the  sum  recovered  does  not 
exceed  twenty  pounds,  exclusive  of  the  costs.  The  intent  of  it  is 
to  imprison  the  body  of  the  debtor  till  satisfaction  be  made  for  the 
debt,  costs,  and  damages ;  it  therefore  does  not  lie  against  any  privi- 
leged persons,  peers,  or  members  of  parliament,  nor  against  such 
other  persons  as  could  not  be  originally  held  to  bail  This  writ  is 
an  execution  of  the  highest  nature,  inasmuch  as  it  deprives  a  maft 
of  his  hberty,  till  he  makes  the  satisfaction  awarded ;  and  therefore, 
when  a  man  is  once  taken  in  execution  upon  this  writ,  Ho  other 
process  can  be  sued  out  against  his  lands  or  goods.  It  is  directed 
to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  take  the  body  of  the  defendant 
*nd  have  him  at  Westminster  on  a  day  therein  named,  to  make  the 
plaintiff  satisfaction  for  his  demand. 

When  a  defendant  is  once  in  custody  upon  this  process,  he  is  to 
be  kept  in  arcta  et  salva  custodia :  and  if  he  be  afterwards  seen  at 
large,  it  is  an  escape  ;  and  the  plaintiff  may  have  an  action  there- 
upon against  the  sheriff  for  the  value  of  the  custody  of  the  debtor 
at  the  moment  of  the  escape.  A  rescue  of  a  prisoner  in  execution, 
either  going  to  gaol  or  in  gaol,  or  a  breach  of  prison,  will  not  excuse 
the  sheriff  from  being  guilty  of,  and  answering  for  the  escape  ;  for 
he  ought  to  have  sufficient  force  to  keep  him,  since  he  may  command 
the  power  of  the  county. 

If  the  debtor  when  taken  in  execution  does  not  make  satisfacticm, 
he  must  remain  in  prison  till  he  does,  or  until  he  be  dischaiiged  as  a 
bankrupt;  a  fate  from  which  there  is  now  no  means  of  escape  except 
by  payment  of  the  debt  for  which  he  is  incarcerated ;  as  ev  ery 
debtor's  prison  must  now  be  cleared  of  its  priscxiers  at  least  once  in 
every  month,  by  an  adjudication  of  bankruptcy  against  the  insolvent 
inhabitants. 

If  a  capias  ad  satisfaciendum  is  sued  out,  and  a  non  est  inventus 
is  returned  thereon,  the  plaintiff  may  sue  out  a  writ  of  scire  facias 
against  the  bail,  if  bail  were  given  in  the  action,  commanding 
them  to  show  cause  why  the  plaintiff  should  not  have  execution 
against  them  for  his  debt  and  damages :  and  on  such  writ^  if  they 
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show  no  sufficient  cause,  or  the  defendant  does  not  surrender  him- 
self, the  plaintilT  may  have  judgment  against  the  bail,  and  take 
out  a  writ  of  capias  ad  »atU/adendum^  or  other  process  of  exeoutioa 
against  them. 

2.  The  next  species  of  execution  is  against  the  goods  and  chattels  . 
of  the  defendant ;  and  is  called  a  writ  oi  fieri  facias,  from  the  words 
in  it  where  the  sheriff  is  commanded,  quad  fieri  fudcu  de  honis^  that 
he  cause  to  be  made  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  defendant, 
Ae  sum  or  debt  recovered.  This  lies  as  well  against  privileged 
persons,  peers,  &c,,  as  other  common  persons ;  and  against  executors 
or  administrators  with  regard  to  the  goods  of  the  deceased.  The 
sheriff  may  not  break  open  any  outer  doors,  to  execute  either  this 
or  the  former  writ,  but  must  enter  peaceably ;  and  may  then  break 
open  any  inner  door,  belonging  to  the  defendant,  in  order  to  t<^o 
the  goods.  And  he  may  sell  the  goods  and  chattels,  even  an  estate 
for  years,  which  is  a  chattel  real,  of  the  defendant,  till  he  has 
raised  enough  to  satisfy  the  judgment  and  costs :  first  paying 
the  landlord  of  the  premises,  upon  which  the  goods  are  found,  the 
arrears  of  rent  then  due,  not  exceeding  one  year's  rent  in  the 
whole. 

If  a  claim  be  made  by  a  third  party  to  the  goods  of  the  person 
against  whom  the  writ  of  fieri  facias  is  issued,  the  sheriff  may 
impannel  a  juiy  to  try  the  question  of  property ;  and  accorditig  as 
that  question  is  determined,  surrender  the  goods  or  sell  them  in 
terms  of  the  writ.  But  he  now  usually  proceeds  in  such  a  case 
under  the  Interpleader  acts ;  and  obtains  from  a  judge,  at  chambern, 
a  summons  directed  to  the  execution  creditor,  and  the  party  claim- 
ing the  goods ;  and  calling  upon  them  to  appear  and  maintain  their 
respective  claims ;  which,  if  the  claimant  fail  to  do,  his  claim  is 
barred.  But  if  both  parties  appear,  the  judge  may  detide  between 
them;  or  an  interpleader  issue,  to  try  the  right  of  property,  is 
directed;  on  which  the  parties  go  to  trial  as  in  ordinary  cases; 
or,  if  the  question  be  one  of  law,  a  case  may  be  stated  for  the  court ; 
— ^the  costs  of  these  proceedings  being  exclusively  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  or  of  the  judge  by  whom  the  matter  is  disposed  of;  the 
decision,  whether  of  the  judge  or  of  the  court,  which  may  be  moulded 
to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  not  being  subject  to  the  review 
of  a  court  of  error. 

If  part  only  of  the  debt  be  levied  on  a  fieri  facias,  the  creditor 
may  have  a  capias  ad  satisfaciendum  for  the  residue,  or  may  resort 
to  the  other  means  with  which  the  law  provides  him  to  realise  his 
claim. 

T  2 
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Under  the  writ  of  fieri  facias,  goods,  money,  and  securities  only 
may  be  taken.  In  order  to  get  at  any  stock  or  shares  belonging  to 
the  debtor,  which  cannot  be  reached  by  this  writ,  the  creditor  may 
obtain  from  a  judge  an  order,  charging  such  property  with  payment 
of  the  amount  for  which  judgment  has  been  recovered,  which 
operates  as  a  distringas,  the  judgment  creditor  having  thereupon 
such  remedies  as  he  would  have  been  entitled  to,  if  the  charge  had 
been  made  in  his  favour  by  the  judgment  debtor  himsel£ 

By  neither  of  these  methods  of  proceeding,  however,  can  debts  not 
secured  by  bills,  bonds,  or  other  tangible  securities,  be  made  available 
to  the  creditor.  The  law,  therefore,  allows  him  to  attach  and  compel 
payment  to  himself  of  the  debts  due  to  his  debtor ;  as  a  judge  may, 
on  his  application,  order  all  debts,  owing  by  any  third  person,  who  is 
called  the  garnishee,  and  is  allowed  to  dispute  his  indebtedness  to  the 
judgment  debtor,  to  be  attached  to  answer  the  judgment  debt ;  and 
in  order  to  discover  the  existence  and  amount  thereof,  may  further 
direct  the  oral  examination  of  the  debtor  himself.  So  that  either 
by  a  writ  of  fieri  facias,  an  order  charging  stock  with  the  amount 
of  the  judgment,  or  an  attachment  of  the  debts  owing  to  the  judg- 
ment debtor,  may  the  creditor  obtain  satisfaction  out  of  th^  goods 
and  chattels  of  his  debtor. 

3.  A  third  species  of  execution  is  by  writ  of  levari  facias ;  which 
affects  a  man's  goods  and  the  profits  of  his  lands,  by  commanding 
the  sheriff  to  levy  the  plaintiiTs  debt  on  the  lands  and  goods  of  the 
defendant :  whereby  the  sheriff  may  seize  all  his  goods,  and  receive 
the  rents  and  profits  of  his  lands,  till  satisfaction  be  made  to  the 
plaintiff.  Little  use  is  now  made  of  this  writ;  the  remedy  by 
elegit,  which  takes  possession  of  the  lands  themselves,  being  much 
more  effectual 

But  of  this  species  is  a  writ  of  execution  proper  only  to  eccle- 
siastics ;  which  is  given  when  the  sheriff,  upon  a  common  writ  of 
execution  issued,  returns  that  the  defendant  is  a  beneficed  clerk, 
not  having  any  lay  fee.  In  this  case  a  writ  goes  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  in  the  nature  of  a  levari  or  fieri  facials,  to  levy  the 
debt  and  damages  de  bonis  ecdesiasticis,  which  are  not  to  be  touched 
by  lay  hands :  and  thereupon  the  bishop  sends  out  a  sequestration 
of  the  profits  of  the  clerk's  benefice,  directed  to  the  churchwardens, 
to  collect  the  same  and  pay  them  to  the  plaintiff,  till  the  full  sum  be 
raised. 

4.  ITie  fourth  species  of  execution  is  by  the  writ  of  elegit,  so 
called  because  it  is  in  the  choice  or  election  of  the  plaintiff  whether 
he  will  sue  out  this  writ  or  one  of  the  former  writs  of  capias 
or  fi^ri  facias,  by  which  the  defendant's  goods  and  chattels  are 
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not  sold,  but  only  appraiaed ;  and  all  of  them,  except  oxen  and 
beasts  of  the  plough,  are  delivered  to  the  plaintiff,  at  such  reason- 
able appraisement  and  price,  in  part  of  satisfaction  of  his  debt  If 
the  goods  are  not  sufBcient,  then  his  lands  are  also  delivered  to  the 
plaintiff ;  to  hold,  till  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  the  debt 
be  levied,  or  till  the  defendant's  interest  be  expired;  as  till  the 
death  of  the  defendant,  if  he  be  tenant  for  life  or  in  tail.  During 
this  period  the  plaintiff  is  called  tenant  by  elegit^  of  whom  we  spoke 
in  a  former  book  of  these  commentaries.  This  execution,  or  seizing 
of  landf  by  elegit,  is  of  so  high  a  nature,  that  after  it  the  body  of  the 
defendant  camiot  be  taken :  but  if  execution  can  only  be  had  of  the 
goods,  because  there  are  no  lands,  and  such  goods  are  not  sufficient 
to  pay  the  debt,  a  capiat  ad  eatie/aeiendum  may  then  be  had  after 
the  degit;  for  such  elegU  is  in  this  case  no  more  in  effect  than  a  fieri 
facioB,  So  that  body  and  goods  may  be  taken  in  execution,  or 
land  and  goods ;  but  not  body  and  land  too,  upon  any  judgment 
between  subject  and  subject  in  the  course  of  the  common  law. 

By  these  several  writs  and  proceedings,  the  whole  of  the  judgment 
debtor's  property,  real  and  personal,  may  be  resorted  to,  in  satisfac* 
tion  of  the  judgment.    But» 

5.  Upon  some  prosecutions  given  by  statute,  as  in  the  case  of 
debts  acknowledged  on  statutes-staple,  body,  lands,  and  goods  may 
all  be  taken  at  once  in  execution,  to  compel  the  payment  of  the 
debt,  llie  process  hereon  is  usually  called  an  eortent  or  extendi 
faeioif  because  the  sheriff  is  to  cause  the  lands,  &c.,  to  be  appraised 
to  their  full  extended  value,  before  he  delivers  them  to  the  plaintiff, 
that  it  may  be  certainly  known  how  soon  the  debt  will  be  satisfied. 
And  by  the  statute  33  Hen.  YIII.  c.  39,  all  obligations  made  to  the 
king  shall  have  the  same  force,  and  of  consequence  the  same  remedy 
to  recover  them,  as  a  statute  staple;  though,  indeed,  before  this 
•tatute,  the  king  was  entitled  to  sue  out  execution  against  the 
body,  lands,  and  goods  of  his  accountant  or  debtor.  And  his  debts 
shall,  in  suing  out  execution,  be  preferred  to  that  of  every  other 
creditor,  who  has  not  obtained  judgment  before  the  sovereign  com- 
menced his  suit.  The  sovereign's  judgment  also  affects  all  lands 
which  his  debtor  has  at  or  after  the  time  of  contracting  his  debt,  or 
which  any  of  his  officers  mentioned  in  the  statute  13  Eliz.  c.  4,  has 
at  or  after  the  time  of  his  entering  on  the  office  ;  iso  that,  if  such 
officer  of  the  crown  aliens  for  a  valuable  consideration,  the  land  shall 
bo  liable  to  the  sovereign's  debt  even  in  the  hands  of  a  bond  fide 
purchaser :  though  the  debt  due  to  the  crown  was  contracted  by  the 
vendor  many  years  after  the  alienation.  But  as  this  rule  of  law 
might  be  productive  of  very  great  hardship  and  injustice,  it  is  now 
provided  by  several  statutes,  that  no  judgment,  statute,  recognizance^ . 
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inquiiritioQ,  obligation,  or  speciality,  nor  any  acceptance  of  office 
within  the  statute  13  Eliz.  c.  4,  shall  avail  against  purchasers,  mort- 
gagees, or  creditors,  unless  and  nntil  a  memorandum  thereof  be 
registered  in  the  office  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  so  that  everybody  has 
notice  thereof,  and  it  is  his  own  fault  if  any  one  purchases  or  lends 
money  on  mortgage,  without  searching  for  judgments  against  the 
seller  or  mortgagor. 

Hiiherto  of  writs  of  execution,  which  pat  the  judgment  creditor 
in  possession  of  the  lands  or  goods,  or  of  the  debt^  damages,  or  costs 
recovered  in  the  action.  There  are  two  other  writs  of  execution^ 
which  are  applicable  to  those  cases,  where  either  the  repetition  or 
continuance  of  a  wrongful  act  is  to  be  prohibited,  or  the  performance 
of  a  contract  or  duty  to  be  enforced. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Writ  of  Injrmction,  which  may  issue  at 
any  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  action,  whether  before  or 
after  judgment ;  but  can  only  be  obtained  on  an  application  to  the 
court  or  a  judge.  It  issues  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  the  repe- 
tition or  continuance  of  the  wrongful  act  or  breach  of  contract  com- 
plained of  in  the  action,  or  the  committal  of  any  breach  of  contract 
or  injury  of  a  like  kind,  arising  out  of  the  same  contract,  or  relating 
to  the  same  property  or  right,  and  may  be  granted  upon  such  terma 
as  may  seem  reasonable  and  juat.  When  issued,  obedience  will,  if 
necessary,  be  enforced  by  attachmei^ 

The  performance  again  by  the  defendant  of  i^e  contract  or  duty, 
neglect  of  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  complaint  in  the  suit^ 
may  be  compelled  by  a  writ  of  tnaauiamus ;  to  whidi  no  return 
except  that  of  oompUanee,  i»  allowed.  In  case  of  disobedience,  the 
writ  also  may  be  enforced  by  attachment,  or  writ  of  sequestration ; 
or  the  court  may  direct  that  the  act  required  shall  be  done  by  the 
plaintiff  or  some  oth^  person  appointed  by  the  court,  iU  the  expense 
of  the  defendant ;  and  upon  its  being  done,  the  amount  of  the 
expense  may  be  ascertained  either  by  writ  of  inquiry  or  refer- 
ence to  the  master,  and  payment  thereof  enforced  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

« 

These  are  the  methods  which  the  law  of  England  has  pointed  out 
for  the  execution  of  judgments :  and  when  the  plaintiffs  demand  is 
satisfied,  either  by  the  voluntary  payment  of  the  defendant^  or  by 
this  compulsory  process  or  otherwise,  satisfaction  ought  to  be  entered 
on  the  record,  that  the  defendant  may  not  be  liable  to  be  hereafter 
harrassed  a  second  time  on  the  same  account. 

And  here  this  part  of  our  commentaries,  which  regularly  treats 
only  of  redress  at  the  common  law,  would  naturally  draw  to  a  con-- 
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clanon.  But,  as  the  proceedings  m  the  courts  of  equity  are  Terj: 
different  from  those  at  common  law,  and  as  those  courts  are  of  a 
\wy  general  and  extensive  jurisdiction,  it  is  in  some  measure  a 
branch  of  the  task  I  have  undertaken,  to  give  the  student  some 
general  idea  not  only  of  the  forms  of  practice  adopted  by  those  courts, 
but  of  the  matters  more  usually  cognizable  there.  These  will,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  I  have  not  already  touched  upon  them,  be  the 
subjects  of  the  ensuing  chapters. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF  THE  JURISDICTION  OP  THE  COURTS  OP  BQUITT. 

General  nature  of  equity — ^Difference  from  law — "Mode  of  proof— Mode  of  trial 
— Mode  of  relief.^-— "Mattel's  cognizable  in  courts  of  equity.  I.  JExdusvv^ 
jurisdiction — Inftints — Lunatics — Married  women — Wife's  equity  to  a  settle* 
ment — Charities — Bankruptcy —  Trusts —  Moitgages —  Eqaity  of  redemp- 
tion.  ^11.  Concturent  jurisdiction — Injunction— Specific  performance — 

Discoveiy — Accounts — Administi-ation  of  estates — Marshalling  of  assetfr^ 
Partaerahip^— Fraud — Constructive  ii-auds- — ^A  ocident — M  istake—^Dower— 
Partition  ot  land — Settling  bouodaries.— *<>III.  Auxiliary  jurisdiotion—^ 
Restraining  inequitable  defenoes^-Cancellation  of  deeds^^BiU  quim  Umet'-^ 
Bill  of  peace — Perpetuation  of  testimony — ^Interpleader, 

Beforb  we  proceed  to  consider  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 
equity,  it  will  be  proper  to  recollect  the  observations  which  were 
made  in  the  beginning  of  this  book  on  the  principal  tribunals  of 
of  that  kind,  acknowledged  by  our  constitution.  I  therein  attempted 
to  trace,  very  concisely,  the  history,  rise,  and  progress  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  And  what  was  said  of  that  court  will  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  other  courts  of  equity.  Whatever  difference  there  may 
be  in  the  forms  of  practice,  it  arises  from  the  different  constitution 
of  their  officers ;  or  if  they  differ  in  anything  more  essential,  one  of 
them  must  certainly  be  wrong ;  for  truth  and  justice  are  always 
uniform,  and  ought  equally  to  be  adopted  by  them  alL 

Let  us  then  take  a  brief,  but  comprehensive  view  of  the  general 
nature  of  equity;  which  in  its  true  and  genuine  meaning,  is  the 
soul  and  spirit  if  all  law  ;  for  positive  law  is  construed,  and  rational 
law  is  made  by  it.  In  this,  equity  is  synonymous  to  justice ;  in 
that,  to  the  true  sense  and  sound  interpretation  of  the  rule.  But 
the  very  terms  of  a  court  of  equity  and  a  court  of  law,  as  contrasted 
to  each  other,  are  apt  to  confound  and  mislead  us :  as  if  the  oud 
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judged  without  equity,  and  the  other  was  not  bound  by  any  law. 
Whereas  every  definition  or  illustration  to  be  met  with,  which  now 
draws  a  line  between  the  two  jurisdictions,  by  setting  law  and  equity 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  will  be  found  either  totally  erroneous,  or 
erroneous  to  a  certain  degree. 

Thus  it  is  said,  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  court  of  equity  in 
England  to  abate  the  rigour  of  the  common  law.  But  no  such 
power  is  contended  for.  Hard  was  the  case  of  bond-creditors,  whose 
debtor  devised  away  his  real  estate ;  rigorous  and  unjust  the  rule, 
which  put  the  devisee  in  a  better  condition  than  the  heir ;  yet  a 
court  of  equity  had  no  power  to  interposa  Hard  was  the  common 
law  that  land  devised,  or  descending  to  the  heir,  should  not  be 
liable  to  the  simple  contract  debts  of  the  ancestor  or  devisor,  although 
the  money  was  laid  out  iu  purchasing  the  very  land ;  and  that  the 
£Bither  should  never  immediately  succeed  as  heir  to  the  real  estate  of 
the  son,  but  a  court  of  equity  could  give  no  relief;  though  in  both 
instances  the  artificial  reason  of  the  law,  arising  from  feudal  priU'^ 
ciples,  had  entirely  ceased,  long  before  these  grievances  were  remedied 
by  legislative  enactment.  In  all  such  cases  of  positive  law,  the  courts 
of  equity,  as  well  as  the  courts  of  law,  said  with  Ulpian,  "  hoc  quidem 
perquam  durum  est,  sed  ita  lex  scripta  est^ 

Agam  it  is  said,  that  a  court  of  equity  determines  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  rule,  and  not  according  to  the  strictness  of  the 
letter;  but  so  also  does  a  court  of  law.  Both,  for  instance,  are 
equally  bound,  and  equally  profess,  to  interpret  statutes  according 
to  the  true  intent  of  the  legislature.  In  general  laws  all  cases 
cannot  be  forseen ;  or  if  forseen,  cannot  be  expressed :  some  will 
arise  that  will  fall  within  the  meanings  though  not  within  the  words 
of  the  legislator ;  and  others,  which  may  fall  within  the  letter,  may 
be  contrary  to  his  meaning,  though  not  expressly  excepted.  These 
cases,  thus  out  of  the  letter,,  are  often  said  to  be  within  the  equity 
of  an  act  of  parliament  ^  and  so  cases  within  the  letter  are  frequently 
out  of  the  equity.  Here,  by  equity,  we  mean  nothing  but  the 
sound  interpretation  of  the  law ;  though  the  words  of  the  law  itself 
may  be  too  general,  too  special,  or  otherwise  inaccurate  or  defective. 

It  has  also  been  said,  that  fraud,  accident,  and  trtMt,  are  the 
proper  and  peculiar  objects  of  a  court  of  equity.  But  every  kind 
of  fraud  is  equally  cognizable  in  a  court  of  law ;  many  accidents  are 
also  supplied  in  a  court  of  law ;  as,  loss  of  deeds,  wrong  payments, 
deaths,  which  make  it  impossible  to  perform  a  condition  literally, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  contingencies ;  and  many  cannot  be  relieved 
even  in  a  court  of  equity,  as,  if  by  accident,  a  devise  be  ill-executed, 
or  ft  contingent  remainder  destroyed.     A  technical  trust,  indeed^ 
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ereated  hy  the  limitation  of  a  seoond  use,  was  forced  into  the  courts 
of  equity,  in  the  manner  already  menti(»ied ;  and  thia  species  of 
trusts,  extended  by  inference  and  construction,  has  ever  since 
remained  as  a  kind  of  peculitim  in  those  courts.  But  there  are 
other  trusts  which  are  cognizable  in  a  court  of  law,  as  deposits,  and 
all  manner  of  bailments ;  and  especially  that  implied  contract,  WQ 
highly  beneficial  and  useful,  of  having  undertaken  to  accoimt  for 
money  received  to  another's  use,  which  is  the  ground  of  an  action 
almost  as  universally  remedial  as  a  bill  in  equity. 

Once  more,  it  has  been  said  that  a  court  of  equity  is  not  bound  by 
rules  or  precedents,  but  acts  from  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  founded 
on  the  circumstances  of  every  particular  case.  Whereas  the  system 
of  our  courts  of  equity  is  a  laboured  connected  system,  governed  by 
established  rules,  and  bound  down  by  precedent,  from  which  they 
do  not  depart,  although  the  reason  of  some  of  them  may,  perhaps,  be 
liable  to  objection.  Thus  the  holding  the  penalty  of  a  bond  to  be 
merely  a  security  for  the  debt  and  interest,  yet  considering  it  some- 
times as  the  debt  itself,  so  that  the  interest  shall  not  exceed  that 
penalty :  the  distinguishing  between  a  mortgage  ^i  five  per  eent^  with 
a  clause  of  reduction  to  four,  if  the  interest  be  regularly  paid,  and  a 
mortgage  at  four  per  cent.,  with  a  clause  of  enlargement  to  five,  if 
the  payment  of  the  interest  be  deferred ;  so  that  the  former  shall  be 
deemed  a  conscientious,  the  latter  an  unrighteous,  bargain ;  these 
and  other  cases  that  might  be  instanced  are  plainly  rules  of  positive 
law,  supported  only  by  the  reverence  that  is  shown,  and  generally 
very  properly  shown,  to  a  series  of  former  determinations,  that  the 
rule  of  property  may  be  uniform  and  steady. 

In  short,  if  a  court  of  equity  in  England  did  really  act,  as  many 
writers  have  supposed  it  to  do,  it  would  rise  above  all  law,  either 
common  or  statute,  and  be  a  most  arbitrary  legislator  in  every  par* 
ticular  case.  But  it  is  not  so :  for  the  jurisprudence  of  our  courts, 
both  of  law  and  equity,  is  founded  on  the  same  principles  of  justice 
and  positive  law.  The  rules  of  property,  rules  of  evidence,  and  rules 
•f  interpretation  in  both  courts  are  exactly  the  same ;  both  ought  to 
adopt  the  best,  or  they  must  cease  to  be  courts  of  justice.  Neither 
a  court  of  equity  nor  of  law  can  vary  a  man's  will  or  agreement,  or, 
in  other  words,  make  a  will  or  agreement  for  him.  Both  courts  will 
equitably  construe,  but  neither  pretends  to  control  or  change,  a 
lawful  stipulation  or  engagement. 

The  rules  of  decision  are  in  both  courts  equally  apposite  to  the 
subjects  of  which  they  take  cognizance.  Both  follow  the  law  of 
nations  where  the  question  is  the  object  of  that  law,  as  in  case  of  the 
privileges  of  ambassadors.  In  mercantile  transactions  they  both 
follow  the  law  merchant^  which  we  have  seen  is  part  of  the  commoa 
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law.  Where  they  exercise  a  ooncarrent  jurisdiction,  they  iKyth 
follow  the  law  of  the  proper /orum :  in  matters  originally  of  eoclesi* 
aatieal  cognizance,  they  hoth  equally  adopt  the  canon  or  imperial 
law,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  suhject ;  and,  if  a  question  come 
before  either,  which  is  properly  the  object  of  a  foreign  municipal 
law,  they  receive  informatioii  what  is  the  rule  of  the  country,  and 
deoide  aooordingly. 

8ach,  then,  being  the  parity  of  law  And  reason  which  governs 
both  species  of  courts,  wherein  does  their  essential  difference  consist  ? 
It  principally  consists  in  the  different  modes  of  administering  justice 
in  each ;  in  the  mode  of  proof,  the  mode  of  trials  and  the  mode  of 
relief. 

And,  first,  as  to  the  fioode  of  proof.  When  faets,  or  their  leading 
dreumstanoes,  rest  only  in  the  knowledge  of  the  party,  a  court  of 
equity  applies  itself  to  his  eonscienee,  and  purges  lum  upon  oath  with 
regard  ta  the  truth  oi  the  transaction;  and  that  being  once  dis- 
covered, the  judgment  is  the  same  in  equity  as  it  would  have  been 
at  law. 

As  to  the  mode  of  tricU,  This  is  not  by  a  jury,  but  by  the  court 
alone,  and  usually  by  means  of  affidavits  or  written  depositions,  and 
not  the  oral  testimony  of  witnesses  in  open  court* 

It  is  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  relief  that  the  courts  of  equity 
differ  most  from  the  courts  of  common  law.  For  in  the  former  there 
are  not  only  prescribed  forms  of  proceedings  to  which  a  party  must 
confine  himself;  but  in  all  cases  a  general  and  unqualified  judgment 
only  can  be  given  for  the  plaintifT  or  for  the  defendant,  as  the  case 
may  be,  without  any  adaptation  of  it  to  particular  circumstanoes. 
But  courts  of  equity  are  not  so  restrained ;  their  forms  of  proceed- 
ing are  flexible,  and  may  be  suited  to  the  different  circumstances  of 
different  cases.  These  courts  may  adjust  their  decrees ;  and  thereby 
vary,  qualify,  and  model  the  remedy  so  as  to  suit  it  to  mutual  and 
adverse  claims,  controllii^  equities,  and  the  real  and  substantial 
rights  of  the  parties.  Nay,  more,  they  can  bring  before  them  all 
the  parties  interested  in  the  subject-matter,  and  adjust  the  rights  of 
all,  however  numerous :  whereas  courts  of  conoonon  kw  are  compelled 
to  limit  their  inquiry  to  the  very  parties  in  the  litigation  before 
them,  although  other  persons  may.  have  the  deepest  interest  in  thfi 
event  of  the  suit. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  courts  of  equity  is,  however,  that  they 
administer  remedies  for  rights,  which  courts  of  law  do  not  recogniu 
%t  ail ;  or  if  they  do  reoogniae  them,  they  leave  them  wholly  to  the 
conscience  oi  the  parties.    Thus  what  are  technically  called  trutU, 
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that  isy  estates  vested  in  persGos  upon  particular  trusts  and  oonfi- 
denees,  are  wholly  without  any  cognizance  at  common  law,  and  the 
Abuses  of  such  trusts  and  confidences  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
legal  process.  But  they  are  cognizable  in  courts  of  equity,  and 
here  they  are  called  equttaJbU  estates ;  and  an  ample  remedy  is  given 
to  the  eestiua  que  trust,  the  parties  beneficially  interested,  for  any 
wrong  and  injury  they  may  sustain,  whether  arising  from  negligence 
or  from  misconduct.  There  are  also,  as  we  have  already  seen,  cases 
of  impending  irreparable  injuries,  or  meditated  mischiefs ;  cases  of 
losses  and  injuries  by  mistake ;  cases  of  oppressive  proceedings ;  and 
cases  of  unconscionable  bargains  and  others,  in  all  of  which  courts  of 
equity  grant  redress,  but  of  which  the  common  law  has  no  means  of 
taking  notice. 

This  leads  ua  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  the  matters  cognizable 
in  the  courts  of  equity.  These  have  hitherto  been  treated  of  by  the 
best  legal  writers  as  either  exdushe  of,  concurrent  with,  or  OMxUiarff 
to  that  of  the  courts  of  common  law ;  the  first  head  referring  to  those 
branches  of  jurisdiction  which  are  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery ;  the  second  comprising  those  matters  which  are  equally 
entertained  by  courts  of  law  and  equity,  although  the  remedies 
afforded  in  each  may  be  different ;  the  third,  or  auxiliary  jurisdiction 
of  Chancery,  being  so-  denominated  with  reference  to  those  cases  in 
which  equity  lends  its  aid  to  remove  impediments  to  the  obtaining 
of  rdief  in  a  court  of  law. 

I.  The  exdumve  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  equity  comprises  the 
guardianship  which  these  courts  exercise  over  the  person  and  pro- 
perty of  infants  and  lunatics,  the  peculiar  protection  they  afford  to 
married  women,  the  superintend«ice  they  possess  over  charities^ 
.their  appellate  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy,  and  such  matters  as  statu- 
tory  enactments  have  expressly  confided  to  their  administrative 
care.  Equitable  estates  and  interests  which  owe  their  very  being 
jbo  the  doctrines  of  equity,  are  necessarily  the  particular  objects 
of  the  courts,  in  which  those  doctrines  are  law.  And  first  k£ 
infants. 

1.  Upon  the  abolition  <^  the  Court  of  Wards,  the  care  which  the 
crown  was  bound  to  take  as  guardian  of  its  infant  tenants,  was 
-totally  extinguished  in  every  feudal  view,  but  resulted  to  the  crown 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  together  with  the  general  protection  of  all 
jother  irrfdade  in  the  kingdom.  When,  therefore,  a  child  has  no  other 
guardian,  or  the  father,  by  his  conduct,  such  as  gross  cruelty  or  im*- 
morality,  has  disqualified  himself  for  the  charge  of  his  child,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  has  a  right  to  appoint  one ;  and  from  all  proceed* 
inga  relative  thereto^  an  appeal  lies  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
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2.  As  to  idicts  and  lunatics,  the  crown  nsed  formetly  to  commit 
the  custody  of  them  to  proper  committees,  in  every  pftrticular  case; 
but  now,  to  avoid  solicitations,  and  the  very  shadow  of  undue  par- 
tiality, a  warrant  is  issued  by  the  sovereign,  under  the  royal  sign 
manual,  to  the  chancellor  to  perform  this  office  for  him ;  a  similar 
authority  being  also  conferred  on  the  lords  justices  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  If  the  chancellor  or  lords  justices  act  improperly  in  grant- 
ing such  custodies,  the  complaint  must  be  made  to  the  sovereign 
himself  in  council ;  such  complaint,  when  made,  being  examined  and 
reported  on  by  the  judicial  committee. 

3.  The  protection  which  oourts  of  equity  afford  to  married  women 
is  principally  with  reference  to  their  property.  The  common  law 
doctrine  which  gives  to  a  husband  the  possession  and  control  of  his 
wife's  personal  estate,  including  her  cho§es  in  (uHon^  ia  not  (me  which 
finds  favour  in  equity ;  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  aooordin^y 
seized  upoo  every  opportunity  to  C(nitrol  and  modify  the  rigour 
of  this  principle.  The  common  law  oonsid^r8  the  wife  as  merged 
in  the  husband  ;  equity,  for  many  purposes,  treats  the  husband  and 
wife,  not  aa  one^  but  as  two  separate  persons,  having  distinct  rights 
and  interests.  And  one  of  the  most  peculiar  of  these  rights  is  the 
equity  (/  the  wife  t»  have  a  eeUlement  of  her  own  property.  Not 
that  the  court  can  restrict  the  legal  rights-  with  which  the  law 
clothes  the  husband.  For  when  he  haa  reduced  the  personal  estate 
of  his  wife  into  possession,  he  may  dispose  of  it  at  hia  pleasure  with* 
out  restraint  or  interference.  But  when  he  is  obliged  to  seek  the 
aid  of  equity  in  regard  to  the  wife*a  property,  as  for  instance  when  it 
is  vested  in  truatees  for  her  benefit,  the  court  lays  hold  of  the 
occasion,  and  upon  the  ground  that  he  who  seeks  equity  must  do 
equity,  requires  the  husband  to  make  a  settlement  on  the  wife  oat 
of  that  or  some  other  property,  for  her  due  maintenance  and  support. 
The  court  will  also  require  a  settlement  on  the  issue  of  the  marriage, 
unless  the  wife  dissent,  and  then  the  court  withholds  its  aid,  for  the 
equity  of  the  children  is  not  an  equity  to  which  they  are  in  their 
own  right  entitled. 

4.  The  sovereign,  as  parens  patrioe,  has  the  general  superinten- 
dence of  all  charitieSj  which  he  ezerdsea  by  the  keeper  of  his  con- 
science, the  chancellor.  And  therefore,  whenever  it  is  necessary,  the 
attorney-general,  at  the  relation  of  some  infonnant,  who  is  usually 
called  the  relator,  files  ex  officio  an  information  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  have  the  charity  properly  established.  A  large  portion 
•of  the  administrative  powers  of  the  court  of  equity  with  lefeienoe 
to  charities  has  latterly,  however,  been  conferred  on  the  Charity 
■  Commissianerafor  England  and  WaieSy  who  have  authority  to  inquire 
into  all  charities,  their  nature,  aad  administration,  and  the  condition  of 
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the  estates  and  funds  belonging  to  them ;  and  to  take  or  direct  such 
proceedings  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  beneficially  the  objects  of 
the  founders. 

6.  By  the  statutes  relating  to  hankruptey  an  appeal  lies,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  in  certain  cases  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  then 
to  the  House  of  Lords. 

6.  The  form  of  a  trust,  or  second  use,  gives  the  courts  of  equity  an 
exclusive  jurisdiction  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  all  settlements  and 
devises  in  that  form,  and  of  all  the  long  terms  created  in  the  present 
complicated  mode  of  conveyancing.  This  is  a  very  ample  source  of 
jurisdiction;  but  the  trust  is  governed  by  very  nearly  the  same 
rules  as  would  govern  the  estate  in  a  court  of  law,  if  no  trustee  was 
interposed;  and,  by  a  regular  positive  system  established  in  the 
courts  of  equity,  the  doctrine  of  trusts  is  now  reduced  to  as 
great  a  certainty  as  that  of  legal  estates  in  the  courts  of  the  common 
law. 

Another  source  of  jurisdiction  under  this  head  arises  upon  the 
construction  of  securities  for  money  lent,  which  at  an  early  period  of 
our  legal  history  gave  employment  to  the  courts  of  equity.  When 
they  held  the  penalty  of  a  bond  to  be  the  form,  and  that  in  substance 
it  was  only  as  a  pledge  to  secure  the  repayment  of  the  sum  bond  fide 
advanced,  with  a  proper  compensation  for  the  use,  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  regular  series  of  determinations,  which  have  settled 
the  doctrine  of  personal  pledges  or  securities,  and  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  mortgages  of  real  property.  The  mortgagor  continues 
owner  of  the  land,  the  mortgagee  of  the  money  lent  upon  it ;  but  this 
ownership  is  mutually  transferred,  and  the  mortgagor  is  barred  from 
redemption,  if,  when  called  upon  by  the  mortgagee,  he  does  not 
redeem  within  a  time  limited  by  the  court ;  or  he  may,  when  out  of 
possession,  be  barred  by  length  of  time,  by  the  statute  of  limita-* 
tions.  JJntil /or edosuref  however,  the  equity  of  redemption  or  right 
which  the  mortgagor  has  to  redeem  his  pledge  upon  payment  of  his 
debt,  is  treated  by  the  courts  of  equity  as  a  distinct  estate ;  and  pos- 
sesses, in  the  eyes  of  equity,  all  the  same  properties  which  a  legal 
estate  has  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  The  mortgagee  is  thus  made  to 
stand  in  the  position  of  a  trustee,  and  as  such  comes  under  the  juris- 
diction of  this  court. 

For  equity  recognizes  not  only  express  trusts,  such  as  those  which 
have  been  mentioned,  but  also  implied  trusts ;  which  are  said  either 
to  spring  out  of  the  presumed  intention  of  the  parties ;  as  in  the 
conveyance  of  property  without  any  consideration,  or  any  distinct 
use  or  trust  being  declared,  where  it  is  consequently  presumed  that 
ihe  intention  was  that  it  should  be  held  by  the  grantee  for  the 
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benefit  of  tbe  grantor— or,  no  each  prenmptioft  of  intentkn  lieiiig 
raised,  the  trust  is  fixed  upoo  tke  conscieDee  of  tbe  party  by 
operation  of  law,  as  where  a  party  having  notice  of  a  trast  porchases 
the  pn^rty  from  the  trustee,  in  violaiioa  thereof;  in  which  case  a 
court  of  equity  will  compel  the  purchaser  to  carry  out  the  trust 

Trusts  of  all  kinds  have  thus  become  the  nxwt  extensive  branch 
of  equity  jurisdicticB,  their  administration  constituting  the  chief 
o.cupation  of  these  courts ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  special  facilities 
have  been  provided  by  several  statutes  for  obtaining  their  inter- 
ference without  the  necessity  of  a  suit  being  instituted.  Of  these 
perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  Trustee  Relief  Act,  which  euables 
trustees  who  suppose  that  there  will  be  difficulty  in  the  administra-* 
tion  of  the  trust  funds  at  once  to  discbarge  themselves  from  all 
liability  by  paying  the  money  into  court ;  which  thereupon  under- 
takes the  administration  of  it  amongst  the  parties  beneficially  inter- 
ested, according  to  their  respective  rights  and  interests. 

II.  The  eoneurrent  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  equity  extends  to 
•11  cases  of  a  breach  or  infringement  of  legal  right,  when,  under  the 
circumstances^  there  is  not  a  plain,  adequate,  and  complete  remedy 
at  law. 

1.  The  first  peculiar  remedy  obtainable  on  this  ground  is  the 
writ  of  Injunction^  the  most  ordinary  species  of  which,  is  that  which 
operates  as  a  restraint  upon  the  defendant  in  the  exercise  of  his  real 
Or  supposed  rights ;  and  is,  therefore,  sometimes  called  the  remedial 
writ  of  injunction,  to  distii^ish  it  from  the  judicial  writ,  which 
issues  after  a  decree,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  execution. 
This  writ  may  be  had  to  stay  proceedings  at  law,  whatever  stage 
they  may  have  reached ;  to  restrain  alienations  of  property  pendente 
lite,  and  tenants  for  life  and  others  having  limited  interest  from 
committing  waste.  It  may  be  granted  to  restrain  the  negotiati<»i  of 
bills  of  exchange,  the  sailing  of  a  ship,  the  transfer  of  stock,  or  the 
alienation  of  a  specific  chattel,  to  prohibit  assignees  from  making  a 
dividend,  to  prevent  parties  from  removing  out  of  the  jurisdiotion^ 
or  from  marrying,  or  having  any  intercourse,  which  the  court  dis- 
approves of,  with  a  ward.  The  infringement  of  a  copyright  or 
a  patent  frequently  calls  for  the  exercise  of  this  beneficial  process ; 
which  may  also  be  had  to  restrain  the  fraudulenb  use  of  trade  marks» 
or  of  the  names,  labels^  or  other  indictee  of  the  makers  or  vendors  of 
goods  and  merchandize,  and  in  a  large  class  of  cases,  far  too  numerous 
to  be  mentioned  here. 

2.  The  second  remedy  which  was  long  obtainable  only  in  the 
court  of  equity,  is  the  specific  performance  of  executory  agreements, 
^'hese  a  court  of  equity  will  compel  them  to  be  carried  into  strict 
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exdcation,  unless  wliere  it  is  improper  or  impossible.  And  heaco  a 
fiction  is  estabtished,  that  what  ought  to  be  done  shall,  in  the  courts  of 
equity,  be  considered  as  being  actually  done,  and  shall  relate  back  to  the 
time  wh«n  it  ought  to  have  been  done  originally ;  and  this  fiction  is 
so  closely  pursued  through  all  its  consequences,  that  it  necessarily 
branches  out  into  many  rules  of  jurisprudence,  which  form  a  certain 
regular  system.  Courts  of  equity  vrill,  therefore,  if  necessary,  not 
cmly  enforce  a  contract,  but  award  such  damages  to  the  injured 
party  as  he  may  have  sustained  by  the  defendant's  misconduct* 
The  most  ordinaiy  snit  of  l^is  kind  is  for  the  performance  of  a  con- 
tract for  the  sale  of  land,  which  may  be  brought  either  by  the  seller 
to  compel  the  other  party  to  complete  the  purchase  to  which  ho  has 
agreed,  or  by  the  buyer  to  compel  the  seller  to  make  a  conveyance 
of  the  land.  But  of  almost  all  agreements  whatever,  spocHie  per* 
formance  may  be  had,  though  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  given 
must  be  in  a  great  degree  determined  by  the  circumstance  of  each 
particular  case. 

8.  The  powers  of  obtaining  a  discovery,  which  the  courts  of  law 
now  possess  in  conuuon  with  the  courts  of  equity,  were  at  one  time 
the  peculiar  feature  of  the  latter.  This  jurisdiction  it  was,  indeed, 
which  gave  them  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  other  tri* 
bunals  in  a  large  number  of  cases;  and  of  many  this  remedy  of 
a  discovery  still  constitutes  the  main  ground  on  which  a  suit  is 
maintainable. 

4.  And  it  was  unquestionably  for  want  of  this  discovery  at  law, 
that  the  courts  of  equity  early  acquired  a  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  every  other  court  in  all  matters  of  accouni ;  and,  as  incident 
to  accounts,  they  take  cognizance  of  the  administration  of  assets, 
consequently  of  debts,  legacies,  the  distribution  of  the  residue,  and 
the  condiMi  of  executors  and  administrators.  The  first  application 
to  the  court,  in  a  suit  for  administration,  is  often  made  by  the 
executor  or  administrator  himself^  when  he  finds  the  affairs  of  his 
testator  or  intestate  so  much  involved,  that  he  cannot  safely 
administer  the  estate,  except  under  its  direction ;  but  an  adminis- 
tration suit  may  be  instituted  by  creditors,  or  by  a  single  creditor, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  all  other  creditors,  who  shall  come  in 
*  under  the  decree. 

And  in  this  administration  of  assets  the  courts  deal  not  only  with 
the  property  of  the  deceased,  which  is  by  law  directly  liable  to  the 
payment  of  debts  and  legacies,  but  also  with  all  the  funds,  which 
arc,  in  equity,  chargeable  with  the  payment  of  debts  or  legacies,  and 
are  then  called  equitable  assets ;  because,  in  obtaining  payment  out 
of  them,  they  can  be  reached  only  by  the  aid  of  a  court  of  equity* 
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Thn8»  if  a  testator  deviaes  land  to  trasteet  to  sdl  for  the  payment  of 
debts,  the  assets  resulting  from  the  ezeoaiion  of  the  trust  are  equi- 
table assets  upon  the  plain  intent  of  the  testator,  notwithstanding 
the  trustees  are  also  made  his  executtvs ;  for  by  directing  the  sale  to 
be  for  the  payment  of  debts  generally,  he  excludes  all  preferences ; 
and  the  property  would  not  otherwise  be  primaiily  liable  to  the 
payment  of  simple  contract  debts.  And  the  same  principle  applies^ 
if  the  testator  merely  charges  his  lands  with  the  payment  of  his 
debts.  The  maanhaUing  </  ihe$e  aueU^  as  it  is  termed,  in  the  course 
of  administratkm,  is  merely  such  an  arrangement  of  the  different 
funds,  as  shall  enable  all  the  parties  having  equities  thereon  to 
receive  their  due  proportions,  notwithstanding  any  intervening 
interests,  liens,  or  other  claims  of  particular  persons  to  prior  satis- 
faction out  of  a  portion  of  these  funds. 

As  incident  to  accounts,  the  courts  of  equity  have  also  a  concur* 
rent  jurisdiction  with  the  courts  of  common  law  over  all  dealings  in 
partnership ;  and  this  because  the  remedies  furnished  by  the  latter 
in  disputes  arising  between  partners  are  very  inadequate  to  meet  the 
varied  difficulties  which  ordinarily  present  themselves  in  such  cases* 
The  courts  of  law  can  only  award  damages  for  breach  of  any  par- 
ticular stipulation  entered  into  between  the  parties.  A  court  of 
equity  can  adapt  the  remedy  it  affords  to  the  ever-varying  ezigen-> 
cies  of  each  particular  case.  The  Court  of  Chancery  has  for  this 
reason  long  possessed  an  almost  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  questions 
between  partners,  and  has  consequently  been  entrusted  with  the  dis- 
solution and  winding  up  of  Joint-stock  companies ;  for  which  pur« 
purpose  peculiar  powers  have  been  conferred  upon  it  by  several 
statutes, 

5.  But  it  would  be  endless  to  point  out  the  several  avenues  in 
human  affairs,  and  in  this  commercial  age,  which  lead  to  or  end  in 
accounts ;  and  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  next  head  of  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  that,  namely,  which  the  courts  of  equity  early  acquired 
over  almost  all  matters  of  fraud ;  all  matters  in  the  private  know- 
ledge of  the  party,  which,  though  concealed,  are  binding  in  con* 
science,  and  all  judgments  at  law  obtained  through  such  fraud  or 
concealment.  And  this  not  by  impeachment  or  reversing  the  judg-  . 
ment  itself,  but  by  prohibiting  the  plaintiff  from  taking  any 
advantage  of  a  judgment  obtained  by  suppressing  the  truth ;  and 
which,  had  the  same  facts  appeared  on  the  trial,  as  now  are  dis- 
covered, he  would  never  have  obtained  at  alL  Such  cases  are  the 
peculiar  care  of  the  courts  of  equity ;  which,  to  relieve  them,  have 
.been  said  to  go  not  only  beyond,  but  even  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
law,  although  the  justice  of  this  remark  is  more  than  questionable^ 
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as  all  oar  ooarts  bare  judioiously  avoided  laying  down  .any  minute 
roles  as  to  wliat  shall,  or  shall  not,  constitute  fraud. 

l<^or  besides  cases  of  actual  and  intentional  fraud,  the  courts  of 
equity  recognize  what  are  called  constmetive  frauds,  or  such  acts  or 
ocxitracts  as,  although  not  originating  in  any  eyil  design  to  defraud 
or  injure  another,  yet  have  a  tendency  to  deceive,  or  to  violate 
public  or  private  confidence,  and  are  therefore  deemed  worthy  of  le* 
pression  equally  with  frauds  of  the  more  gross  and  palpable  sort. 
Marriage  brok^e-bonds,  for  instance,  by  which  one  party  engages  to. 
compensate  another  for  negotiating  an  advantageous  marriage  for 
hinvare  considered  fraudulent,  as  being  injurious  to  public  policy ; 
and  against  them  equity  has  relieved  the  party  bound,  and  even 
assisted  him  to  recover  money  already  paid.  Among  constructive 
frauds,  the  courts  of  equity  will  also  class  a  settlement  made 
secretly  by  a  woman,  in  contemplation  of  marriage,  of  her  own 
property  to  her  separate  use,  without  her  intended  husband's 
privity;  which  will  be  held  void,  as  in  derogation  of  the  marital 
rights  of  the  husband,  and  a  fraud  upon  his  just  expectations.  And 
a  secret  conveyance  made  by  a  woman,  under  the  like  circumstances, 
in  favour  of  a  person  for  whom  she  is  under  no  moral  obligation  to 
provide,  will  be  similarly  treated.  But  if  she  only  reasonably  pro- 
vide for  her  children  by  a  former  marriage,  such  an  arrangement 
will,  in  the  absence  of  any  deception  practised  on  the  intended  hus- 
band, stand  good.  Conditions  annexed  to  gifts,  legacies,  and  devises 
m  restraint  of  marriage,  if  they  be  of  a  general  nature,  are  also 
looked  upon  as  against  public  policy,  and  have  been  placed  by  courts 
(^equity  among  constructive  fraudk 

Bargains  in  restraint  (f  trade  are  fraudulent  and  void,  as  well  in 
equity  as  at  law,  if  general  and  unlimited  in  their  nature ;  but  are 
not  so  considered  if  they  only  apply  to  particular  places  and  persons. 
The  former  are  construed  to  be  a  fraud  upon  the  public,  as  tending' 
to  promote  monopoly  and  to  discourage  enterprise  and  fair  competi- 
tion. But  a  contract  with  another  that  he  shall  not  carry  on  a  par- 
ticular trade  within  a  particular  limit  or  for  a  specified  time  may  be 
good.  All  agreements,  however,  founded  upon  corrupt  considera- 
tions and  all  contracts  for  buying,  selling,  or  procuring  of  public 
offices,  are  fraudulent  and  void,  as  having  a  tendency  to  diminish  the 
respectability  and  purity  of  officera,  and  thus  to  injure  the  public 
interest. 

Under  this  branch  of  jurisdiction  may  be  mentioned  two  grounds 
of  interference  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  viz.,  accident  and  mistake ; 
the  former  applying  in  cases  of  such  unforeseen  events,  acts,  or 
omissions  as  are  .not  the  result  of  any  negligence  or  misconduct  of 
the  party  seeking  relief ;  the  latter  where  something  has  been  done 
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or  omitted,  fnm  ignoianee,  sarpriae,  iinposition,  or  misplaoed  confi- 
dence. Thus  in  the  ease  of  the  loss  or  destmetion  of  a  deed  or  other 
instrument,  the  oonrts  of  equity  will  interfere,  on  a  proper  indemnity 
being  given,  to  prevent  the  ooeu^en^  being  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  party  liaUe.  So  the  court  will  alter  and  reform  a  written 
agreement;  when,  by  nUet<ike,  it  contains  either  less  or  more  than 
the  parties  intended. 

6.  The  last,  and  a  wholly  distinct  head  of  concurrent  jurisdiction 
to  which  I  shall  refer,  is  that  exercwed  by  the  courts  of  equity  in 
reference  to  a  widow's  claim  to  dower :  in  the  partition  of  lands 
between  joint-tenants,  tenants  in  common,  or  coparceners  i  aiM  in 
nettling  of  the  boundaries  of  estates,  where  a  confusion  of  these  ha? 
taken  place. 

In  the  first  case,  the  courts  will  assist  the  widow  by  a  discovery 
of  lands  or  title  deeds,  and  remove  impediments  to  her  rendering 
her  legal  title  available ;  in  the  partition  of  estates,  the  remcvly 
afforded  by  courts  of  equity  was  always  so  much  more  effectual 
than  that  obtainable  under  a  writ  of  partition,  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  early  obtained,  and  has  long  possessed,  an  almost  exclusive 
jurisdiction :  the  settling  of  the  boundaries  of  estates  is  obviously 
calculated  to  prevent  a  multiplicity  of  suits,  as  well  as  to  remedy 
the  mischiefs  that  must  inevitably  arise  from  any  confusion  arising; 
at  the  boundaries  of  property. 

III.  I  now  come  to  what  has  been  called  the  auxiliary  jurisdi^* 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  because  it  comprises  tiboee  cases  in 
which  this  court  interposes,  in  order  to  enable  a  party  to  assert  his^ 
right  at  common  law. .  This  is  a  very  large  branch  of  jurisdiction ; 
for  a  court  of  equity  will  always  interfere  to  prevent  a  party  to  any 
proceeding  at  law  taking  an  inequitable  advantage  of  some  circum- 
stance, which  must  determine  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  law, 
irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  cause.  A  defendant  in  ejectment, 
for  instance,  will  be  restrained  from  setting  up  as  a  defence  an  out-' 
standing  term  of  years  or  other  interest  in  a  trustee,  lessee^  or 
mortgagee  ;  for  the  party  in  possession  ought  not,  in  conscience,  to 
use  an  accidental  advantage,  to  protect  his  possession  against  a  real 
right  in  his  adversary. 

Under  this  head,  also,  may  be  placed  the  powers  exercised  by  this 
court  in  directing  the  cancellation  of  doouments,  and  the  remedy  it 
affords  to  suitors,  by  the  proceedings  known  as  bills  quia  timet,  bills 
of  peace,  bills  for  the  perpetuation  of  testimony,  and  bills  of  inter- 
pleader.   Thus, 

1.  A  court  of  equity  will  cancel  agreements  and  other  instru- 
ments, however  solemn  in  their  form  or  operation,  which  justice 
or  public  policy,  require  to  be  annulled. 
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2.  It  will  entertain  a  bill,  quia  timet,  that  is,  a  bill  seeldng  the 
interference  of  the  court  to  prevent  a  wrong  or  anticipated  mischief; 
the  manner  in  which  its  aid  is  given  depending  on  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Thus  it  will  appoint  a  receiver  to  take 
rents ;  or  will  order  a  fund  to  be  paid  into  court ;  will  direct 
securities  to  be  given  up,  or  money  to  be  paid  over  ;  or  will 
confine  its^f  to  the  mere  issue  of  an  injunction  or  other  remedial 
process. 

3.  A  Bin  of  Peace  is,  to  some  extent,  of  the  same  nature.  It  is 
brought  to  establish  and  perpetuate  a  right  claimed  by  the  plaintiff, 
which,  from  its  nature,  may  be  controverted  by  different  persona,  at 
different  times,  and  by  different  actions :  or  where  separate  attempts 
have  been  already  made  unsuccessfully  to  overthrow  the  same 
right,  and  justice  requires  that  the  party  should  be  quieted  therein. 
For, 

4.  A  court  of  equity  will  not  only  interfere  in  this  way,  to 
ascertain  a  right,  but  will  also  do  so  in  order  to  preserve  the  evidence 
of  it,  whenever  it  is  in  danger  of  being  lost.  If,  for  instance,  wit- 
nesses to  a  disputable  fact  are  old  and  infirm,  a  bill  may  be  filed  to 
perpetuate  the  testimony  of  those  witnesses,  although  no  suit  is 
depending ;  for,  it  may  be,  a  man^s  antagonist  only  waits  for  the 
death  of  some  of  them  to  begin  his  suit.  This  is  resorted  to  when 
lands  are  devised  by  will  away  from  the  heir-at-law ;  and  the 
devisee,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  to 
such  will,  exhibits  a  bill  in  chancery  against  the  heir,  and  sets  forth 
the  will  verbatim  therein,  suggesting  that  the  heir  is  inclined  to 
dispute  its  validity:  and  then,  the  defendant  having  answered, 
they  proceed  to  issue  as  in  other  cases^  and  examine  the  witnesses 
to  the  will ;  after  which  the  cause  is  at  an  end,  without  proceeding 
to  any  decree,  no  relief  being  prayed  by  the  bill :  but  the  heir  is 
entitled  to  his  costs,  even  though  he  contest  the  will.  This  is 
what  is  usually  meant  by  proving  a  will  in  chancery ;  and  it  may 
be  added  here,  that  by  statute  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  69,  a  bill  in  chancery 
may  be  filed  by  any  person  who  would,  under  the  circumstances 
alleged  by  him  to  exist,  become  entitled,  upon  the  happening  of  any 
future  event, to  any  honours,  titles^  estates,  &c., praying  the  perpetn- 
aticn  of  any  testimony,  which  may  be  material  for  establishing  such 
claim  or  right. 

5.  Finally,  the  chancery  will  afford,  when  necessary,  a  remedy 
similar  to  that  now  obtainable  at  law,  and  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  under  the  name  of  Interpleader,  This  finishes  our 
inquiry  as  to  the  matters  cognisable  in  the  courts  of  equity. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Of  THE  PROCEEDINGS  IN  C0UBT8  OF  EQUITY. 

Bill— 'Itf  indonements — ^Pit>ceM  thereon — Service — Appeanuioe — ^Demurrer — 
Plea — Answer — Oath  ex  officio — Cross-bill — ^laterrogatories— Disclaimer — 
Bill  taken  pro  confesso—f^roof — ^Hearing — Dea^ee-— Execution — inperaonam 
4n  rwn — Re-hearing — ^Bill  of  review — Appeal — Order  of  administration — 
Notices — ^Petitions— Recapitulation. 

The  first  commenoement  of  a  suit  in  chancery  is  by  preferring  a 
bill  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  style  of  a  petition,  setting  forth 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  some  fraud,  trust,  or  hardship ;  an«l 
praying  relief  at  the  chancellor's  hands  against  the  defendant.  And, 
if  it  be  to  quiet  the  possession  of  lands,  to  stay  waste,  or  to  Bt(^ 
proceedings  at  Uw,  an  injunction  is  also  prayed,  commanding  the 
defendant  to  cease. 

This  bill  must  call  all  necessary  parties,  as  defendants,  before  the 
court,  otherwise  no  decree  can  be  made  to  bind  them ;  and  must  be 
signed  by  counsel,  as  a  certificate  of  its  decency  and  propriety.  It 
must  also  state  the  name  and  address  of  the  solicitor  for  the  plaintiff; 
it  bears  an  indorsement  commanding  the  defendant  to  appear  eight 
days  after  service ;  and  it  is  then  filed  with  the  clerk  of  records  and 
writs. 

Formerly,  upon  filing  a  bill,  process  of  suhpcma  was  taken  out, 
which  was  a  writ  commanding  the  defendant  to  appear  and  answer 
to  the  bill,  on  pain  of  lOOZ.  If  the  defendant,  on  service  of  the 
»ubpan<if  did  not  appear  within  the  time  limited  by  the  rules  of  the 
court,  and  plead,  demur,  or  answer  to  the  bill,  he  was  then  said  to 
be  in  contempt^  and  successive  processes  of  contempt  were  awarded 
against  him ;  the  result  being  either  that  the  bill  was  taken  pio 
cimfessOf  or  the  defendant,  if  taken,  was  committed  to  prison,  till  he 
put  in  his  appearance  or  answer,  or  performed  whatever  else  the 
process  was  issued  to  enforce,  and  also  cleared  his  contempt  by  pay- 
ing the  costs  which  the  plaintiff  had  incurred  thereby. 

This  process  to  compel  appearance  and  answer  has  been  abolished, 
and  a  simpler  and  shorter  proceeding  is  now  resorted  ta  Instead  of 
the  subpoenti^  which  merely  gave  the  defendant  notice  of  a  bill  having 
been  filed,  but  afforded  him  no  information  of  its  contents,  the  bill 
itself  is  now  served  upon  the  defendant ;  or  under  special  circum- 
stances, upon  some  other  person,  as,  for  instance,  his  solicitor  or 
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agent,  as  his  substitute.  If  the  defendent  be  a  peer,  the  lord 
chancellor  sends  him  a  letter  missive  to  request  his  appearance, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  bill.  In  default  of  appearance,  the 
plaintiff  may  proceed  against  an  unprivileged  person  by  attachment ; 
against  a  privileged  person,  as  a  peer  or  member  of  parliament,  by 
sequestration  of  all  his  personal  estate,  and  the  profits  of  his  real ; 
s^inst  a  corporation,  first  by  distringets,  and  if  this  fail  to  produce 
obedience,  by  sequestration.  Instead,  however,  of  proceeding  by 
way  pf  attachment  and  sequestration,  the  plaintiff  may  enter  an 
appearance  for  any  defendant  not  appearing  within  the  time  allowed 
for  so  doing. 

The  suit  having  been  thus  instituted  by  bill,  and  an  appearance 
having  been  entered,  the  defendant  must  next  put  in  his  defence, 
which  he  may  do  either  by  demurrer,  plea^  or  answer. 

A  demurrer  in  equity  is  nearly  of  the  same  nature  as  a  demurrer 
in  law ;  being  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  court,  whether  the 
defendant  is  bound  to  answer  the  bill ;  as,  for  want  of  sufficient 
matter  of  equity  therein  contained ;  or  where  the  plaintiff,  upon  his 
own  showing,  appears  to  have  no  right ;  or  where  the  bill  seeks  a 
discovery  of  a  thing  which  may  cause  a  forfeiture  of  any  kind,  or 
may  convict  a  man  of  any  criminal  misbehaiiour.  For  any  of 
these  causes  a  defendant  may  demur  to  the  bill.  And  if,  on 
demurrer,  the  defendant  prevails,  the  plaintiff 's  bill,  unlesa  he  be 
allowed  to  amend,  is  dismissed.  If  the  demurrer  be  overruled,  the 
cause  will  proceed. 

A  plea  which  is  always  founded  upon  matter  not  apparent  in  the 
bill  itself,  may  be  either  to  the  jurisdiction ;  showing  that  the  court 
has  no  cognizance  of  the  cause :  or  to  the  person ;  showing  some 
disability  of  the  plaintiff,  as  by  outlawry,  excommunication,  and 
the  like :  or  it  is  in  bar ;  showing  some  matter  wherefore  the  plain- 
tiff can  demand  no  relief,  as  an  act  of  parliament,  a  release,  or  a 
former  decree.  And  the  truth  of  this  plea  the  defendant  is  bound 
to  prove,  if  put  upon  it  by  the  plaintiff.  But  as  bills  are  often  of  a 
complicated  nature,  and  contain  various  matters,  a  man  may  plead  as 
to  part,  demur  as  to  part,  and  answer  to  the  residue.  I 

An  answer  is  the  most  usual  defence  that  is  made  to  a  plaintiff's 
bill.  It  is  given  in  upon  oath,  or  the  honour  of  a  peer  or  peeress : 
but  where  there  are  amicable  defendants,  their  answer  is  usually 
taken  without  oath  by  consent  of  the  plaintiff.  This  method  of 
proceeding  is  taken  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  like  the  rest  of 
the  practice  in  chancery :  for  there,  in  almoet  every  case,  the  plaintiff 
may  demand  the  oath  of  his  adversary  in  supply  of  proo£  This 
oath  was  made  use  of  in  the  spiritual  courts,  as  well  in  crinunal 
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cases  of  eodesiastical  oognisanoe,  as  in  matters  of  dvil  right :  and 
it  was  then  usuftUy  denominated  the  oath  ex  officio:  whereof  the 
High  Conmiission  Court  in  particular  made  a  most  extravagant  and 
illegal  use ;  forming  a  court  of  inquisition,  in  which  all  persona 
were  obliged  to  answer  in  cases  of  bare  suBpicion,  if  the  commis- 
sioners thought  proper  to  proceed  against  them  ex  officio  fat  any 
supposed  ecclesiastical  enormities.  When  the  High  Gommissi<Mi 
Court  was  abolished,  this  oath  ex  officio  was  abolished  with  it; 
but  the  enactment  of  the  atat  13  Car.  IL  stat  a  12,  which  effected 
this,  docs  not  extend  to  oaths  in  a  civil  suit ;  and  therefore  it  is 
still  the  practice,  both  in  the  spiritual  courts  and  in  equity,  to 
demand  the  personal  answer  of  the  party  himself  upon  oath. 

An  answer  must  either  deny  or  confess  all  the  material  parts  of 
the  bill ;  or  it  may  confess  and  avoid,  that  is,  justify  or  palliate  the 
facta  If  one  of  these  is  not  done,  the  answer  may  be  excepted  to 
for  insufficiency,  and  the  defendant  be  compelled  to  put  in  a  more 
sufficient  answer.  A  defendant  cannot  pray  anything  in  this  his 
answer,  but  to  be  dismissed  the  court :  if  he  has  any  relief  to  pray 
against  the  plaintiff,  he  must  do  it  by  an  original  bill  of  his  own, 
which  is  called  a  croM-6t^  or  by  itUenogatories  for  the  exami- 
nation of  the  plaintiff  in  lieu  of  a  cross-bill,  to  which  there  must 
be  prefixed  a  concise  statement  of  the  subject  on  which  discovery  is 
sought. 

In  many  cases,  when  the  facts  in  dispute  between  the  parties 
are  few,  and  not  of  a  complicated  character,  an  answer  is  not  now 
requisite,  and  the  plaintiff,  ou  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed 
for  answering,  but  before  replication,  may  move  for  a  decree  or 
decretal  order.  Affidavits  may  in  such  cases  be  filed  by  the  parties, 
upon  which  the  court  will  determine  the  case  unless  it  be  thought 
proper,  in  addition  thereto,  to  examine  or  cross-examine  either  part^ 
orally. 

A  defendant  may  also  disclaim  all  right  or  title  to  the  matter  in 
demand  by  the  plaintiff's  bill.  But  a  disclaimer  can  seldom  be  put 
in  alone ;  for  if  the  defendant  has  been  made  a  party  by  mist^e, 
having  at  the  time  no  interest  in  the  matter,  yet  as  he  may  have  had 
an  interest,  which  he  has  parted  with,  the  plaintiff  may  requue  an 
answer  sufficient  to  ascertain  whether  that  is  the  fact  or  not ;  and  if 
the  defendant  had  had  an  interest  which  he  has  parted  with,  an 
answer  may  be  also  necessary  to  enable  the  plaintiff  to  make  the 
proper  peison  a  party  instead  of  the  defendant  disclaiming.  A  dis- 
claimer is  therefore  usually  an  answer  and  disclaimer. 

In  default  of  a  defendant  pleading,  answering,  or  demurring  to  the 
biU,  he  is  ui  contempt  of  court,  and  the  plaintifl'  may  proceed  against 
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binL ;  either  by  attachment,  or,  if  he  is  privileged,  by  sequestration ; 
or  by  having  the  bill  taken  pro  can/euo.  For  when  a  defendant  has 
allowed  all  the  process  of  the  court  to  be  issued  against  him  without 
putting  in  his  answer,  the  court  will  order  that  the  facts  stated  in 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  true ;  and  this  order  may  be  obtained 
when  the  defendant  has  not  been  within  the  jurisdiction  for  two 
years,  or  has  absconded  without  being  served,  or,  after  having  been 
served,  to  avoid  subsequent  process. 

After  answer  put  in,  the  plaintiff,  upon  payment  of  costs,  may 
amend  his  bill,  either  by  adding  new  parties,  or  new  matter,  or  both, 
upon  the  new  lights  given  him  by  the  defendant ;  and  the  defendant 
is  obliged  to  answer  afresh  to  such  amended  bill.  But  this  must  be 
before  the  plaintiff  has  replied  to  the  defendant's  answer,  whereby 
tiie  cause  is  at  issue ;  and  afterwards,  if  new  matter  arises,  which  did 
not  exist  before,  he  may  set  it  forth  by  a  iupplemental  biU.  There 
may  be  also  a  bill  of  revivor  when  the  suit  is  abated  by  the  death  of 
any  of  the  parties^  in  order  to  set  the  proceedings  again  in  motion, 
without  which  they  remain  at  a  stand ;  yet  in  many  cases,  bills  of 
revivor  and  mppUment,  and  snpplemental  bills  are  now  unnecessary ; 
for  an  order  of  revivor  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  court, 
and  facts  which  have  occurred  since  the  commencement  of  the  sait, 
may  in  many  cases  be  stated,  by  way  of  amendment,  in  the  original 
bill. 

If  the  plaintiff  finds  sufficient  matter  confessed  in  the  defendant's 
answer  to  ground  a  decree  upon,  he  may  proceed  to  the  hearing  of 
the  cause  upon  bill  and  answer  only.  But  in  that  case  he  must  take 
the  defendant's  answer  to  be  true  in  every  point.  Otherwise  the 
course  is  for  the  plaintiff  to  put  in  a  replication  to  the  answer,  in 
which  he  avers  his  bill  to  be  true,  certain,  and  sufficient,  and 
the  defendant's  answer  to  be  directly  the  reverse;  which  he  is 
ready  to  prove  as  the  court  shall  award;  upon  which  issue  is 
join^  upon  the  facts  in  dispute.  To  prove  which  iactfl  is  the  next 
concern. 

This  was  formerly  done  by  taking  the  depositions  of  witnesses  in 
writing,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  civil  law.  And  for  that 
purpose  interrogatories  were  framed,  or  questions  in  writing,  which 
were  to  be  proposed  to,  and  asked  of,  the  witnesses  in  the  cause,  by 
commissioners  who  were  sworn  to  take  the  examinations  truly  and 
without  partiality,  and  not  to  divulge  them  till  published  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

But  this  practice  having  been  found,  in  many  respects,  insufficient 
and  objectionable,  an  oral  examination  has  been  substituted,  which 
may  be  had  either  before  one  of  the  examiners  of  the  court,  or  at  the 
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bearing  of  the  canae  befofe  the  court  itself^  the  witnesses  being 
brought  there  by  tubpcena,  unless  the  parties  verify  their  respective 
by  affidavit. 


Either  party  may  be  mbpcenaed  to  hear  judgment  on  the  day 
fixed  for  the  hearing :  and  then,  if  the  plaintiff  does  not  attend,  hit 
bill  is  dismissed  with  costs ;  or,  if  the-  defendant  makes  default,  a 
decree  will  be  made  against  him,  which  will  be  final,  unless  he  pays  . 
the  plaintiff's  cost  of  attendance,  and  shows  good  cause  to  the  con- 
trary on  a  day  appointed  by  the  court  A  plaintiff's  bill  may  also  r  . 
at  any  time  be  dismissed  for  want  of  prosecution,  which  is  in  the  ' 

nature  of  a  nonsuit  at  law,  if  he  does  not  take  the  steps  required  by  ) 

the  practice  of  the  court  to  bring  the  cause  to  an  end. 

The  method  of  hearing  causes  in  court  is  usually  this.  The 
parties  on  both  sides  appearing  by  their  counsel,  the  plaintiff's  case  is 
first  stated  by  the  senior  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  whose  junior 
counsel  then  reads  the  evidence,  and  such  parts  of  the  defendant's 
answer  as  are  thought  material  to  the  .plaintiff's  case.  Then  the 
defendant's  counsel  go  through  the  same  process  for  him ;  but  they 
are  not  allowed  to  read  any  part  of  his  answer,  except  in  explana* 
tion  of  any  part  of  it  that  may  have  been  read  on  the  side  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  senior  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  is  then  heard  in 
rei^y. 

When  all  are  heard,  the  court  pronounces  the  decrte^  adjusting 
every  point  in  debate  according  to  equity  and  good  conscience; 
which  decree  being  usually  very  long,  the  minutes  of  it  are  taken  down 
by  the  registrar.  The  matter  of  costs  to  be  given  to  either  party  is 
not  here  held  to  be  a  point  of  right,  but  merely  discretionary,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  they  appear  more  or  les9 
&vourable  to  the  party  vanquished. 


I.  The  decree  is  either  interlocutory  or  final.  It  very  seldom  hap- 
pens that  the  first  decree  can  be  final  or  conclude  the  cause.  If  any 
matter  of  fact  is  strongly  controverted,  the  court  is  so  sensible  of  the 
deficiency  of  trial  by  written  depositions  that  it  will  not  bind  the 
parties  thereto,  but  direct  the  matter  to  be  tried  by  jury ;  especially 
such  important  facts  as  the  validity  of  a  will,  or  whether  A  is  the 
heir-at-law  to  B,  or  the  existence  of  a  modus  decimandi,  or  real  and 
immemorial  composition  for  tithes.  Such  facts  were  formerly  sent 
for  trial  to  one  of  the  courts  of  common  law ;  as  no  jury  could,  until 
recently,  be  sunmioned  to  attend  this  court.  But  the  chancery  has 
now  in  this  respect  the  same  jurisdiction,  powers,  and  authority  as 
any  of  the  superior  courts  of  common  law ;  and  issues  in  fact  may 
accordingly  be  tried  and  damages  be  assessed  by  the  court  itaelff 
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either  with  or  without  the  attistanoe  of  a  jur^r,  in  like  manner  as 
at  the  assizes.* 

Another  thing  also  may  retard  the  completion  of  decrees.  Fre- 
quently long  accounts  are  to  be  settled,  incumbrances  and  debts  to 
be  inquired  into,  and  a  hundred  little  facts  to  be  cleared  up,  before 
a  decree  can  do  full  and  sufficient  justice.  These  matters,  which 
were  formerly  referred  to  a  master  in  chancery  to  examine,  which 
examinations  frsqnently  lasted  for  years,  are  now  disposed  of  at  the 
chambers  of  the  judges,  by  their  chief  clerk ;  who  embodies  the 
result  of  his  investigation  in  the  form  of  a  report,  which,  if  approved 
of  by  the  judge,  is  adopted  and  signed  by  him. 

When  the  preliminary  matters  have  been  settled,  the  cause  is 
again  brought  to  hearing,  and  a  final  decree  is  made ;  the  perform- 
ance of  which  is  enforced,  if  necessary,  by  commitment  of  the  per- 
son, or  sequestration  of  the  party's  estate.  The  proceeding  in  per^ 
Boruam  was  formerly  the  only  means  which  a  court  of  equity  had  of 
enforcing  its  decrees ;  but  now,  by  the  interposition  of  the  legislature, 
it  is  enabled  to  proceed  in  rem,  the  plaintiff  being  entitled,  after 
decree  for  delivery  of  an  estate  for  instance,  to  a  writ  of  assistance 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  lands  lie ;  which 
writ  authorizes  him  to  enter  the  premises  and  eject  the  defendant, 
and  put  the  plaintiff  in  possession.  Moreover,  if  a  person  who  has 
been  directed  to  execute  any  instrument,  or  to  make  a  surrender  or 
transfer,  refuses  or  neglects  to  do  so»  and  will  not  comply  with  the 
<»der  of  the  court,  the  court  will  direct  some  other  person  to  fulfil 
the  order  in  the  name  and  in  place  of  the  recusant  party.  And  if  a 
person  is  committed  for  a  contempt  in  not  delivering  up  books, 
papers,  or  other  articles,  a  sequestrator  may  be  authorized  to  seize 
them. 

Besides  these  remedies  in  rem,  the  suitor  is  also  enabled,  in  order 
to  obtain  satisfaction  of  any  pecuniary  demand  to  which  he  may  be 
entitled,  to  resort  to  the  process  of  execution  peculiar  to  the  courts 
of  common  law;  and  for  this  purpose,  sue  out  a  writ  o(  fieri  facias, 
or  writ  ot  degit,  which  is  executed  in  the  same  way  as  such  writs 
are,  when  issued  out  of  the  courts  of  common  law.  Decrees  of 
courts  of  equity  are  likewise  a  charge  upon  real  estate,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  common  hiw. 

*  Formerly  alio,  if  a  qaeition  of  mere  law  aroie  in  the  coune  of  a  caiue,  it 
wae  the  practice  of  this  court  to  refer  it  to  the  opinioa  of  the  judges  of  one  of 
the  courtf  of  common  law,  upon  a  case  stated  for  that  purpose ;  bat  the 
chaocerf  must  now  itself  determine  anj  questions  of  law  or  UgiA  right  or 
title  which  comes  before  it ;  for  which  purpose,  howerer,  it  may  obtain  the 
assistance  of  any  of  the  common  law  judges. 
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If  by  tbe  decree  either  party  ihiakft  himself  aggrieved,  he  maey 
petition  for  a  rehearing^  whether  the  cauae  was  heard  before  the 
chancellor  himself,  or  the  lords  justices,  or  by  the  master  of  the  rolls, 
or  any  of  the  vice  •chancellors.  For  whoerer  may  have  heard  the 
cause,  it  is  the  chancellor's  deeree^  and  must  be  signed  by  him 
before  it  is  enrolled ;  which  is  done  of  course  unless  a  rehearii^  be 
desired.  Every  petition  for  a  rehearing  must  be  signed  by  two 
counsel  of  character,  usually  sueh  as  have  been  concerned  in  the 
cause,  certifying  that  they  apprehend  the  cause  is  proper  to  be  re- 
heard. The  rehearing  takes  place  either  bef<Nre  the  lord  chancellor, 
sitting  alone,  or  before  the  lords  justices  of  the  Court  c^  Appeal ;  at 
which  time  all  omissioDs  of  either  evidence  or  argument  may  be 
supplied.  After  the  decree  is  once  signed  and  enrolled,  it  cannot  be 
reheard  or  rectified,  but  by  bill  of  review,  or  by  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords. 

A  bill  of  fwiew  may  be  had  upon  apparent  error  in  judgment 
appearing  on  the  £eMse  of  the  decree;  or,  by  special  leave  of  the 
court,  upon  oath  made  of  the  discovery  of  new  matter  or  evidence^ 
which  could  not  possibly  be  had  or  used  at  the  time  when  the  decree 
passed.  But  no  new  evidence  or  matter  then  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  parties,  and  which  might  have  been  used  before,  shall  be  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  a  bill  of  review*  And  no  bill  of  review  can  be 
brought  after  twenty  yeara  have  ebEpsed  from  the  emrolment  of  the 
decree. 

An  ctppeal  to  parlisimenA,  tftat  %  to  the  House  of  Lords,  is  effected 
by  petition  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  not  by  writ  cf  erroTf  as  upon 
judgments  at  common  law.  This  jurisdiction  is  said  to  have  begun 
in  18  Jac.  I.,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  first  petition,  which  appears, 
in  the  records  of  parliament,  wa»  preferred  in  that  year ;  and  that 
the  first  which  was  heard  and  determined,  though  the  name  of 
appeal  was  then  a  novelty,  was  presented  in  a  £ew  months  after ; 
both  levelled  against  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  for  corruption  and 
other  misbehaviour.  It  was  afterwards  warmly  controverted  by 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  But  this 
dispute  is  now  at  rest ;  it  being  obvious  to  the  reason  of  all  man- 
kind, that  when  the  courts  of  equity  became  principal  tribimals  for 
deciding  causes  of  property,  a  revision  of  their  decrees,  by  way  of 
appeal,  became  equally  necessary  as  a  writ  of  error  from  the  judg- 
ment of  a  court  of  law.  But  no  new  evidence  is  admitted  in  the 
House  of  Lords  upon  any  account ;  this  being  a  distinct  jurisdiction : 
which  differs  very  considerably  from  those  instances,  wherein  the 
same  jurisdiction  revises  and  corrects  its  own  acts,  as  in  rehearings 
and  bills  of  review.  For  it  is  a  practice  unknown  to  our  law,  though 
constantly  followed  in  the  spiritual  courts,  when  a  superior  court  is 
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rvriewing  the  leiiienee  of  aa  Inferior,  to  examine  the  juitioe  of  the 
fenner  decree  by  evidence  thai  wae  never  produced  below. 

Thus  much  for  the  general  method  of  proceeding  by  bill  in  the 
courts  of  equity.  It  remains  only  for  me  to  mention  shortly  a  few 
of  the  other  and  less  formal  proceedings  of  this  court.  Thus,  insteiul 
of  filing  a  bill  for  administration,  a  creditor,  legatee,  or  next  of  kin 
desiring  to  hare  the  estate  of  any  deceased  person  administered  in 
Chancery,  may  apply  directly  to  a  vice-chancellor  in  chambers,  his 
order  having  the  same  force  and  effect  as  a  decree  to  the  like  ^ect 
made  on  the  hearing  of  a  cause.  But  even  this  eouise  of  proceeding 
is  now  unusual,  fior  a  distribution  of  the  assets  may  be  effected  without 
any  interference  whatever  by  the  court;  as  any  executor  or  admi- 
nistrator, after  giving  such  notice  to  creditors  and  others  to  pfefer 
their  claims,  as  would  have  been  directed  by  the  court  in  an  admi- 
aistfative  suit,  may  proceed  to  distribute  the  estate  of  the  deceased 
aaioBg  the  parties  entitied  thereto^  without  incurring  any  liability 
fer  the  a«ets  so  dastribnted,  to  any  peraoii  of  whose  claim  he  shall 
have  no  notioe  at  die  time. 

My  space  will  not  permit  me  to  do  more  than  allude  to  a  great 
number  of  matters  which  are  disposed  of  by  the  courts  of  equity 
upon  interlocutory  ap^icatUmi,  These  are  simply  requests  addressed 
to  the  court,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  for  its  interference ;  and 
when  made  vivd  voce,  are  called  motions:  when  in  writing,  petttiont. 
Motions  are  either  €feourwe,  or  such  as  require  no  previous  notice  to 
the  other  side,  and  will  be  granted  without  any  opposition  being 
allowed ;  or  they  are  tpedaH,  that  is,  such  as  the  court  will  exercise 
its  discretion  in  granting,  and  which  require  to  be  Justified  by 
special  grounds ;  although  they  may  be  made  ex  forte  as  well  as 
upon  notice.  Of  the  former  kind  are  applications  for  a  writ  ne  exeat 
regno,  or  for  an  injunction  to  stay  waste,  matters  of  n^ency,  where 
the  danger  that  threatens  the  applicant  justifies  the  onenridedness  of 
the  proceeding.  But  if  there  is  no  danger  of  the  object  of  the  motion 
being  defeated  by  giving  notice  to  the  other  side,  the  court  will  not 
permit  such  an  application  to  be  made.  Petitions  are  also  either  of 
COUTH  €ft  not  of  eowne.  The  latter  require  to  be  onstcwreef,  and  must 
therefore  be  served  on  the  opposite  party.  A  large  class  of  petitioDS 
are  those  which  are  n:iade  under  the  various  acts  of  parliament 
which  have  conferred  on  the  Court  of  Chancery  Jurisdiction  affecting 
more  or  lees  the  rights  of  property;  such  as  the  acts  relating  to 
charities;  the  acts  by  which  the  court  is  authorized  to  supply  the 
I^aoe  of  defunct,  absent^  recusant,  or  incapable  trustees ;  the  railway 
acts ;  and  others  of  a  similar  nature^  under  which  purchase  or  com- 
pensation moneys  are  directed  to  be  paid  into  the  Bank ;  the  statute 
empowering  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  grant  leases  of  settled  estatei^ 
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or  to  confer  leasing  powers  upon  the  tmstees  of  such  estates ;  the 
Drainage  acts ;  the  Unredeemed  Stock  act ;  and  many  others  too 
numerous  to  mention,  and  to  which  the  legislature  is  annually 
making  additions.  In  these  cases,  the  court  may  generally  exercise 
the  same  powers  as  those  which  it  possesses  on  a  bill  being  filed ;  and 
this  short  and  simple  method  of  obtaining  the  interference  of  the 
court  is,  accordingly,  in  all  cases  which  permit  of  it,  that  usually 
TescMTted  ta 

In  this  manner  are  the  several  remedies  given  by  the  English  law 
for  all  sorts  of  injuries,  either  real  or  personal,  administered  by  the 
several  courts  of  justice,  and  their  respective  officers.  In  the  course, 
therefore,  of  the  present  volume  we  have,  first,  seen  and  considered 
the  nature  of  remedies,  by  the  mere  act  of  the  parties,  or  mere 
operation  of  law,  without  any  suit  in  courts.  We  have  next  taken 
a  view  of  remedies  by  suit  or  action  in  courts:  and  therein  have 
contemplated,  first,  the  nature  and  species  of  oourts^  instituted  for 
the  redress  of  injuries  in  general;  and  then  have  c^own  in  what 
particular  courts  application  must  be  made  for  the  redress  of  parti- 
cular injuries,  or  the  doctrine  of  jurisdictions  and  cognizance.  We 
afterwards  proceeded  to  consider  the  nature  and  distribution  of 
wrongs  and  injuries  affecting  every  species  of  personal  and  real 
rights,  with  the  respective  remedies  by  suit^  which  the  law  of  the 
land  has  afforded  for  every  possible  injury.  And,  lastly,  we  have 
deduced  and  pointed  out  the  method  and  progress  of  obtaining  such 
remedies  in  the  courts  of  justice :  proceeding  from  the  first  general 
complaint  through  all  the  stages  a£  process  to  compel  the  defendant's 
appearance ;  and  of  pleading^  or  formal  allegation  on  the  one  side, 
and  excuse  or  denial  on  the  other;  with  the  examination  of  the 
validity  of  such  complaint  or  excuse,  upon  demun'er :  or  the  truth 
of  the  facts  alleged  and  denied,  upon  issue  joined,  and  its  several 
trials :  to  the  judgmentf  decree,  or  sentence  of  the  law,  with  respect  to 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  redress  to  be  specifically  given ;  till, 
after  considering  the  suspension  of  that  judgment  by  proceedings  in 
the  nature  of  appeals,  we  have  arrived  at  its  final  execution :  which 
puts  the  party  in  specific  possession  of  his  right  by  the  intervention 
of  ministerial  officers,  or  else  gives  him  an  ample  satisfaction,  either 
by  equivalent  damages,  or  by  the  confinement  of  his  body  who  is 
guilty  of  the  injury  complained  of. 
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OF  PUBLIC  WRONGS. 


CHAPTER  L 


OF  THE  NATUBE  OF  CHIMES;  AND  THEIB  PUNISHMENT. 

General  nature  of  crimes — and  punishments — end  of  punishment — ^measure 

of  punishment, 

"Wb  are  now  arrived  at  tlie  fourth  and  last  branch  of  these  com- 
mentaries ;  the  consideration  of  public  wrongs,  or  crimes  and  misde^ 
meanors;  with  the  means  of  their  prevention  and  punishment. 
In  the  pursuit  of  which  subject  I  shall  consider,  in  the  first  place, 
the  general  nature  of  crimes  and  punishments ;  secondly^  the  persons 
capable  of  committing  crimes;  thirdly^  their  several  degrees  of 
guilt,  as  principals,  or  accessories ;  fourthly ,  the  several  species  of 
crimes,  with  the  punishment  annexed  to  each  by  the  laws  of 
England ;  fifthli^j  the  means  of  preventing  their  perpetration ;  and, 
stQcthly,  the  method  of  inflicting  those  punishments  which  the  law 
has  annexed  to  each  several  crime  and  misdemeanor. 

First,  as  to  the  general  nature  of  crimes  and  their  punishment ;  or, 
as  it  is  more  usually  denominated,  the  doctrine  of  the  pleas  of  the 
crown ;  so  called,  because  the  sovereign  is  supposed  by  the  law  to 
be  the  person  injured  by  every  infraction  of  the  public  rights  of  the 
community,  and  is  therefore  the  proper  prosecutor  for  every  public 
offence. 

I.  A  crime  is  an  act  committed,  or  omitted,  in  violation  of  a 
public  law,  either  forbidding  or  commanding  it.  This  general  defi- 
nition comprehends  both  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  which,  pro- 
perly speaking,  are  mere  synonymous  terms.  But  in  common 
usage  the  word  **  crimes**  is  made  to  denote  such  offences  as  are  of  a 
deeper  and  more  atrocious  dye ;  while  smaller  faults  are  comprised 
under  the  gentler  name  of  "  misdemeanors^  only ;  and  are  so  desig- 
nated, I  may  add,  in  contradistinction  to  fdonies :  the  former  class 
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oomprehending  all  indictable  offences  which  do  not  fall  within  the 
other,  such  as  aaaanlta,  nntBances,  non-iepahr  of  a  highway,  and  the 
lik& 

The  distinction  of  public  wrongs  from  priyat^  of  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors from  civil  injaries,  seems  principallj  to  consist  in  this : 
that  private  wrongs,  or  civil  injnries,  are  an  infringement  or  priva- 
tion of  the  civil  rights  which  belong  to  individuals,  considered 
merely  as  individuals :  public  wrongs,  or  erimes  and  misdemeanors, 
are  a  breach  and  violation  of  the  public  rights  and  duties  due  to  the 
whole  community,  considered  as  a  community,  in  its  social  a^regate 
capacity.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  a  crime  includes  an  injury ;  every 
public  offence  is  also  a  private  wrong,  and  somewhat  more;  it 
affects  the  individual,  and  it  likewise  affects  the  community.  Tlius 
murder  is  an  injury  to  the  life  of  an  individual ;  but  the  law  of 
society  oonsiders  principally  ihe  loss  which  the  state  sustains  by 
being  deprived  of  a  member,  and  the  pernicious  example  thereby 
set  for  others  to  do  the  like.  Bobbery  may  be  txmsidered  in  the 
same  view :  it  is  an  injury  to  private  property ;  were  that  all,  a  civil 
satisfaction  in  damages  might  atone  for  it :  the  jpubiic  mischief  is 
the  thing,  for  the  prevention  of  which  our  laws  have  made  it  a 
felony.  In  these  gross  and  atrocious  injuries  the  private  wrong  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  public :  and  we  seldom  hear  any  mention  made 
of  satisfaction  to  the  individual ;  the  satis&ction  to  the  community 
being  so  very  great 

There  are  crimes,  however,  of  an  inferior  nature,  in  which  the 
punishment  is  not  so  severe  but  that  it  affcads  room  lor  a  private 
compensation  also ;  and  herein  the  distinction  of  crimes  from  civil 
injuries  is  very  apparent.  For  instance,  in  the  case*  of  an  assault,  the 
aggressor  may  be  punished  criminally ;  and  the  party  beaten  may  also 
have  his  private  remedy  by  an  action  for  damages.  So^  upon  the  whole, 
we  may  observe^  that  the  law  has  a  double  view :  viz.,  not  only  to 
redress  the  party  injured,  but  also  to  secure  to  the  public  the  benefit 
of  society,  by  preventing  or  punishing  every  breach  and  violation  of 
those  laws,  which  have  becaii  established  for  the  government  and 
tranquillity  of  the  whole. 

II.  The  nature  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  general  being  thus 
ascertained  and  distinguished,  I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  con- 
sider the  general  nature  of  punishments^  which  are  evils  or  inconve- 
niences consequent  upon  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  being  devised, 
denounced,  and  inflicted  by  human  laws,  in  consequence  of  dis- 
obedience or  misbehaviour  in  those  to  regulate  whose  conduct  such 
laws  were  respectively  made.  And  herein  we  will  briefly  consider 
the  power,  the  end,  and  the  measure  of  human  punishment. 
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1.  It  is  dear  ihat  the  right  of  punishing  crimes  against  the  law  of 
nature,  as  murder  and  the  like,  is,  in  a  state  of  mere  nature,  vested 
in  every  individuaL  For  it  must  be  vested  in  somebody,  otherwise 
the  laws  of  nature  would  be  vain  and  fruiUess,  if  none  were  em* 
powered  to  put  them  in  ezecutioQ :  and  if  that  power  is  vested  in 
any  ane^  it  must  also  be  vested  in  aU  mankind ;  since  all  are  by 
nature  equal  In  a  state  of  sociely  this  right  is  tiansferred  from 
individuals  to  the  sovereign  power;  whereby  men  are  prevented 
from  being  judges  in  their  own  causes,  which  is  <me  of  the  evils  that 
civil  government  was  intended  to  remedy.  Whatever  power,  there- 
fore, individuals  had  of  punishing  offences  against  the  law  of  nature, 
that  is  now  vested  in  the  magistrate  alone,  who  bears  the  sword  of 
justice  by  the  consent  of  the  whole  community. 

As  to  offences  merely  against  the  laws  of  society,  which  are  only 
mala  prohibitOf  and  not  mala  in  se,  the  temporal  magistrate  is  also 
empowered  to  inflict  coercive  penalties  for  such  transgressions :  and 
this  by  the  consent  of  individuals,  who,  in  forming  societies,  invested 
the  sovereign  power  with  the  right  of  making  laws,  and  of  enforcing 
obedience  to  them  when  made.  The  lawfulness,  therefore,  of  punish- 
ing such  criminals  is  founded  upon  this  principle,  that  the  law  by 
which  they  suffer  was  made  by  their  own  consent ;  it  is  a  part  of 
the  original  contract  into  which  they  entered  when  first  they  engaged 
in  society ;  it  was  calculated  for,  and  has  long  contributed  to,  their 
own  security. 

2.  The  end  or  final  cause  of  human  punisliments  is  not  by  way  of 
atonement  or  expiation  for  the  crime  committed,  but  as  a  precaution 
against  future  offences  of  tiie  same  kind.  This  is  effected  three 
ways :  either  by  the  amendment  of  the  o(ffender  himself;  for  which 
purpose  all  corporal  punishments,  fines,  and  temporary  imprison- 
ments are  inflicted :  or,  by  deterring  others  by  the  dread  of  his 
example  from  offending  in  the  like  way;  which  gives  rise  to  all 
ignominious  punishments,  and  to  such  executions  of  justice  as  are 
open  and  public :  or,  lastly,  by  depriving  the  party  injuring  of  the 
power  to  do  future  mischief ;  which  is  effected  by  either  putting 
him  to  death,  or  condemning  him  to  perpetual  confinement  or  exile. 
The  same  one  end,  of  preventing  future  crimes,  is  sought  by  each  of 
these  three  species  of  punishment  The  public  gains  equal  security, 
whether  the  offender  himself  be  amended  by  wholesome  correcticni, 
or  whether  he  be  disabled  from  doing  any  further  harm ;  and  if  the 
penalty  fails  of  both  these  effects,  as  it  may  do,  still  the  terror  of 
his  example  remains  as  a  warning  to  other  citizens. 

The  measure  of  human  punishments,  therefore,  can  never  be 
absolutely  determined  by  any  standii^;  invariable  rule ;  but  it  must 
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he  left  to  the  legislature  to  infiict  such  penalties  as  are  warranted  by 
the  laws  of  nature  and  society,  and  sach  as  appear  to  be  the  beat 
calculated  to  answer  the  end  of  precaution  against  fature  offences. 
Yet  there  are  some  general  principles,  drawn  from  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  crime,  that  may  be  of  some  assistance  in 
allotting  it  an  adequate  punishment.  Thus  the  greater  and  more 
exalted  the  object  of  an  injury  is,  the  more  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  that  injury,  and  of  course  under  this  aggravation  the  punish- 
ment should  be  more  severe.  Treason  is  therefore  by  the  law 
punished  with  greater  rigour  than  even  actually  killing  any  private 
subject  Again  the  violence  of  passion,  or  temptation,  may  some- 
times alleviate  a  crime.  Theft,  in  case  of  hunger,  is  more  worthy 
of  compassion  than  when  committed  through  avarice ;  and  to  kill  4 
man  upon  sudden  resentment,  is  less  penal  than  upon  cool  deliberate 
malice.  The  age,  education,  and  character  of  the  offender ;  the  re- 
petition of  the  offence ;  the  time,  the  place,  the  company  wherein  it 
was  committed;  all  these,  and  a  thousand  other  incidents,  may 
aggravate  or  extenuate  the  crime.  Finally,  it  may  be  observed  that 
punishments  of  unreasonable  severity  have  less  effect  in  preventing 
crimes,  and  amending  the  manners  of  a  people,  than  such  as  are 
more  merciful  in  general,  yet  properly  intermixed  with  due  distinc- 
tions of  severity.  Crimes  are  more  effectually  prevented  by  the 
certainty  than  by  the  severity  of  punishment.  For  the  excessive 
severity  of  laws  hinders  their  execution ;  and  when  the  punishment 
surpasses  all  measure,  the  public  will  frequently  out  of  humanity 
prefer  impunity  to  it.  The  laws  of  the  Roman  kings,  and  the  twelve 
tables  of  thedeeemviri,  were  full  of  cruel  punishments :  the  Porcian 
law,  which  exempted  all  citizens  from  sentence  of  death,  silently 
abrogated  them  alL  In  this  period  the  republic  flourished ;  under 
the  emperors  severe  punishments  were  revived,  and  then  the  empire 
fell. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OP  THE  PERSONS  CAPABLE  OF  COMMITTING  CRIMES. 

Defect  of  will — Defect  of  understanding — Infancy — Lunacy — Drunkenness—* 
Chance — Mistake — Civil  subjection — Duress. 

We  are  next  to  inquire  what  persons  are,  or  are  not,  capable  of  com- 
mitting crimes;  or,  which  is  all  one,  who  are  exempted  from  the 
censures  of  the  law  upon  the  commission  of  those  acts  which  in 
other  persons  would  be  severely  punished..    In  which  inquiry,  we 
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must  have  recourse  to  exceptions ;  for  the  general  rule  is,  that  no 
person  shall  be  excused  from,  punishment,  excepting  such  as  are 
expressly  exempted.  And  thus  we  shall  find  that  all  the  excuses, 
which  protect  the  committer  of  a  forbidden  act  from  punishment, 
may  be  reduced  to  this  single  consideration — ^the  want  or  defect  of 
wiU,  An  involuntary  act,  as  it  has  no  claim  to  merit,  so  neither 
can  it  induce  any  guilt ;  the  concurrence  of  the  will  being  the  only 
thing  that  renders  human  actions  either  praiseworthy  or  culpable. 
Indeed,  to  make  a  complete  crime  cognisable  by  human  laws,  there 
must  be  both  a  will  and  an  act.  For  though,  in  fcro  eoTudentice, 
a  fixed  design  to  do  an  imlawful  act  is  almost  as  heinous  as  the 
commission  of  it,  yet  as  no  temporal  tribunal  can  fathom  the  inten- 
tions of  the  mind,  otherwise  than  as  they  are  demonstrated  by  out- 
ward actions,  it  therefore  cannot  punish  for  what  it  cannot  know» 
Por  which  reason  in  all  temporal  jurisdictions  an  overt  act,  or  sonui 
^open  evidence  of  an  intended  crime,  is  necessary  in  order  to  demon- 
strate the  depravity  of  the  will,  before  the  man  is  liable  to  punish- 
ment. And  as  a  vicious  will  without  a  vicious  act  is  no  civil  crime, 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  an  unwarrantable  act  without  a  vicious  will 
is  no  crime  at  all.  So  that  to  constitute  a  crime  against  human 
laws,  there  must  be,  first,  a  vicious  will ;  and,  secondly,  an  unlawful 
act  consequent  upon  such  vicious  will. 

Now  there  are  three  cases  in  which  the  will  does  not  join  with  the 
act :  1.  Where  there  ie  a  defect  of  understanding.  For  where  there 
is  no  discernment,  there  is  no  choice ;  and  where  there  is  no  choice, 
there  can  be  no  act  of  the  will,  which  is  nothing  else  but  a  determi- 
nation of  one's  choice  to  do  or  to  abstain  from  a  particular  action : 
he,  therefore,  that  has  no  underetanding,  can  have  no  will  to  guide 
his  conduct.  2.  Where  there  is  understanding  and  will  sufficient 
residing  in  the  party,  but  not  called  forth  and  exerted  at  the  time  of 
the  action  done,  which  is  the  case  of  all  ofifences  committed  by 
chance  or  ignorance.  Here  the  will  sits  neuter ;  and  neither  concurs 
with  the  act,  nor  disagrees  to  it.  3.  Where  the  action  is  constrained 
by  some  outward  force  and  violence.  Here  the  will  counteracts  the 
deed;  and  is  so  far  from  concurring  with,  that  it  loathes  and  dis- 
agrees to,  what  the  man  is  obliged  to  perform.  Infancy,  idiocy, 
lunacy,  and  intoxication,  fall  under  the  first  head ;  misfortune  and 
ignorance  may  be  referred  to  the  second ;  and  compulsion  or  neces- 
sity may  properly  rank  in  the  third. 

I.  The  law  in  some  cases  {yrivileges  an  infant  under  twenty-one, 
as  to  common  misdemeanors :  and  particularly  in  cases  of  omission, 
as  not  repairing  a  bridge  or  a  highway ;  for,  not  having  the  com- 
mand of  his  fortune  till  twenty-one,  he  wants  the  capacity  to  do 
those  things  which  the  law  requires.   But  where  there  is  any  breach 
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of  the  pOBoe,  a  riot,  batteiy,  or  the  like,  for  theee  an  infant  ia  equally 
liable  to  suffer  as  a  person  of  fall  age. 

With  regard  to  felonies,  the  law  is  more  circumspect,  the  capacity 
of  doing  ill,  or  contracting  guilt,  being  not  bo  much  measured  by 
years  and  days,  as  by  the  strength  of  the  delinquent's  understanding 
and  judgment.  For  one  lad  of  eleven  years  old  may  have  as  much 
ctmning  as  another  of  fourteen ;  and  in  these  <isada  our  maxim  is, 
that  *^malitia  sujoplet  astatemJ'  In  all  such  cases,  howeyer,  the 
eyidenoe  of  that  malice  whioh  is  to  supply  age,  cnight  to  be  strong 
and  clear  beyond  all  doubt  and  contradiction. 

n.  The  second  case  of  a  deficiency  in  will,  which  excuses  from 
the  guilt  of  crimes,  arises  also  from  a  defective  or  vitiated  tmder- 
standing,  viz.,  in  an  ididt  or  a  lunatic.  For  the  nde  of  law  as  to  the 
latter,  which  may  easily  be  adapted  also  to  the  former,  is  that 
**/uriom8  furore  solum  puniturJ'  In  criminal  cases,  therefore, 
idiots  and  lunatics  are  not  punishable  for  their  own  acts,  if  com* 
mitted  when  under  these  incapacities ;  no,  not  even  for  treason  itself. 

I  say  not  chargeable ;  for  the  insanity  of  a  prisoner  isordhiarily 
ascertained  before  trial ;  a  jury  being  impanelled  on  his  arraignment 
to  try  the  question,  whether  he  is  capable  of  understanding  and 
pleading  to  the  charge.  If  the  prisoner  be  found  insane,  he  is  there- 
after detained  in  custody  during  the  pleasure  of  the  crown ;  for  if  he 
recovers,  he  may  be  tried  for  his  offence,  when  his  insanity  at  the 
time  of  its  commiasion  must  be  proved,  in  ^rder  to  save  him  fiom 
the  consequences. 

ni.  Artificial,  voluntarily  contracted  madness,  by  drunkenness  or 
intoxication,  our  law  looks  upon  as  an  aggravation  of  the  offence, 
rather  than  as  an  excuse.  The  use  of  strong  liquors,  and  the  abuse 
of  them  by  drinking  to  excess,  depend  much  upon  the  temperature 
of  the  climate  in  whioh  we  live.  The  same  indulgence  which  may 
be  necessary  to  make  the  blood  move  in  Norway,  would  make  an 
Italian  mad.  A  Grerman,  therefore,  says  Montesquieu,  drinks  through 
custom,  founded  upon  constitutional  necessity;  a  Spaniard  drioiks 
through  choice,  or  out  of  the  mere  wantonness  of  luxury;  and 
drunkenness,  he  adds,  ought  to  be  more  severely  punished,  where  it 
makes  men  mischievous  and  mad,  as  in  Spain  and  Italy,  than  where 
it  only  renders  them  stupid  and  heavy,  as  in  Germany  and  more 
northern  countries.  And  accordingly,  in  the  warm  climate  of 
Greece,  a  law  of  Pittacus  enacted,  "  that  he  who  committed  a  crime 
''when  drunk,  should  receive  a  double  punishment;"  one  for  the 
crime  itself,  and  the  other  for  the  inebriety  which  prompted  him  to 
commit  it.  The  Roman  law,  indeed,  nmde  great  allowances  for  this 
vice:  **per  vinum  ddapsis  oapHalis  pasna remittiturJ*  But  the  law 
of  England,  considering  how  easy  it  is  to  counterfeit  this  excuse,  and 
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how  weak  an  excuse  it  is,  will  not  suffer  any  man  thus  to  privilege 
one  crime  by  another. 

TV.  A  fourth  deficiency  of  will  is  where  a  man  commits  an  unlaw- 
ful act  by  misfortune  or  chance,  and  not  by  design.  Of  this,  when 
it  affects  the  life  of  another,  we  shall  find  more  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter ;  at  present  only  obserring,  that  if  any  accidental  mischief 
happens  to  follow  from  the  performance  of  a  lawful  act  in  a  lawful 
manner,  the  party  stands  excused  from  all  guilt ;  but  if  a  man  be 
doing  anything  u/nlawftd,  and  a  consequence  ensues  which  he  did 
not  foresee  or  intend,  as  the  death  of  a  man  or  the  like,  his  want  of 
foresight  shall  be  no  excuse ;  for,  being  guilty  of  one  offence,  in  doing 
antecedently  what  is  in  itself  unlawful,  he  is  criminally  guilty  of 
whatever  consequence  may  follow  the  first  misbehaviour. 

y.  Ignorance  or  mietake  is  another  defect  of  wiU ;  when  a  man, 
intending  to  do  a  lawful  act»  does  that  which  is  unlawful.  For  heie^ 
the  deed  and  the  will  acting  separately,  there  is  not  that  oonjuoction 
between  them  which  is  necessary  to  ibrm  a  criminal  act. 

TL  A  sixth  species  of  defect  of  will  is  that  arising  from  compulsion 
and  inevitable  necessity.  These  are  a  constraint  upon  the  will, 
whereby  a  man  is  urged  to  do  that  which  his  judgment  disapproves ; 
and  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  his  will,  if  left  to  itself,  would 
reject.  Of  this  nature  is  the  obligation  of  civU  svbjectum^  whareby 
the  inferior  is  constrained  by  the  superior  to  act  contrary  to  what 
his  own  reason  would  suggest:  as  when  a  legislator  establishes 
iniquity  by  a  law,  and  commands  the  subject  to  do  an  act  contrary 
to  morality.  The  sheriff  who  burnt  Latimer  and  Kidley  was  not 
liable  to  punishment  from  Elizabeth,  for  executing  so  horrid  an 
office ;  being  justified  by  the  commands  of  that  magistracy,  which 
endeavoured  to  restore  superstition  under  the  holy  auspices  of  its 
merciless  sister,  persecution. 

As  to  persons  in  private  relations ;  the  principal  case,  where  con- 
straint of  a  superior  is  allowed  as  an  excuse  for  criminal  misconduct, 
is  with  regard  to  the  subjection  of  the  wife  to  her  husband;  for 
neither  a  son  or  a  servant  are  excused  for  the  commission  of  any 
crime  by  the  command  or  coercion  of  the  parent  or  master.  If  a 
woman  commit  theft,  burglary,  or  other  civil  offence  by  the  coercion 
of  her  husband-^or  in  his  company,  which  the  law  construes 
coercion — she  is  not  guilty  of  any  crime,  being  considered  as  acting 
by  compulsion,  and  not  of  her  own  will.  But  this  rule  admits  of  an 
exception  in  crimes  that  are  mala  in  se,  bb  murder  and  the  like ; 
because  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  screen  an  offender  from  the 
punishment  due  to  natural  crimes,  by  the  refinements  of  civil  society. 
And  in  ail  cases  where  the  wife  offends  alone,  without  the  oompany 
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or  coercion  of  Her  husband,  she  is  responsible  for  her  offence  as  mnch 
as  any  feme«ole. 

Another  species  of  compulsion  or  necessity  is  what  our  law  calls 
duress  per  minas:  or  threats  and  menaces,  which  induce  a  fear  of 
death  or  other  bodily  harm,  and  which  take  away,  for  that  reason, 
the  guilt  of  many  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Therefore,  if  a  man  be 
violently  assaulted,  and  has  no  other  possible  means  of  escaping  death, 
he  is  permitted  to  kill  the  assailant ;  for  here  the  law  of  nature,  and 
self-defence  its  primary  canon,  have  made  him  his  own  protector. 

There  is  a  third  species  of  necessity^  viz.,  when  a  man  has  his 
choice  of  two  evils,  and  being  under  a  necessity  of  choosing  one,  he 
chooses  the  least  pernicious  of  the  two.  Where,  for  instance,  a  man, 
by  the  commandment  of  the  law,  is  bound  to  arrest  another  for  any 
capital  offence,  or  to  disperse  a  riot,  and  resistance  is  made  to  his 
authority:  it  is  here  justifiable  and  even  necessary  to  wound  or 
perhaps  to  kill  the  offenders,  rather  than  permit  the  murderer  to 
escape,  or  the  riot  to  continue.  For  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  apprehending  of  notorious  malefactors,  are  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  the  public;  and  therefore  excuse  the 
felony  which  the  killing  would  otherwise  amount  to. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  among  the  writers  upon  general 
law,  whether  a  man  in  extreme  want  of  food  or  clothing  may  justify 
stealing  either,  to  relieve  his  present  necessities?  But  the  law  of 
England  admits  no  such  excuse;  for  by  our  laws  such  sufficient 
provision  is  made  for  the  poor  by  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
that  it  is  impossible  that  the  most  needy  should  ever  be  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  thieving  to  support  nature. 

y n.  I  need  only  add  one  other  instance  in  which  the  law  supposes 
an  incapacity  of  doing  wrong,  from  the  perfection  of  the  person.  I 
mean  the  case  of  the  sovereign;  whom  the  law  will  not  suppose 
capable  of  committing  a  folly,  much  less  a  crime.  But  of  this  suffi- 
cient was  said  in  the  first  part  of  these  Commentaries,  to  which  I 
must  refer  the  reader. 
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OF  PRINCIPAI^  AND  ACCESSORIES. 

Principal  in  the  first  degree — ^in  the  second  d^ree — Aocessoiy  before  the  fiurt 

— after  the  &ct --Punishment. 

We  are  next  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  different  degrees  of 
guilt  among  persons  that  are  capable  of  offending ;  viz.,  as  principal^ 
a^id  as  accessory. 
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I.  A  man  may  "be  principal  in  an  offence  in  two  degrees.  A 
principal  in  tlie  first  degree  is  he  that  is  the  actor,  or  absolute  per- 
petrator of  the  crime ;  and,  in  the  second  d^ree,  he  is  who  is  prp'- 
sent,  aiding  and  abetting  the  fact  to  be  done.  Which  presence  beed 
not  always  be  an  actual  immediate  standing  by,  within  sight  or 
hearing  of  the  fact ;  but  there  may  be  also  a  constructive  presence, 
as  when  one  commits  a  robbery  or  murder,  and  another  keeps  watch 
or  guard  at  some  convenient  distance.  And  this  rule  has  also  other 
exceptions :  for,  in  case  of  murder  by  poisoning,  a  man  may  be  a 
principal  felon,  by  preparing  and  laying  the  poison,  or  persuading 
another  to  drink  it,  who  is  ignorant  of  its  poisonous  quality,  or 
giving  it  to  him  for  that  purpose ;  and  yet  not  administer  it  himself, 
nor  be  present  when  the  very  deed  of  poisoning  is  committed. 

II.  An  accessory  is  he  who  is  not  the  chief  actor  in  the  offence, 
nor  present  at  its  performance,  but  is  some  way  concerned  therein, 
either  b^ore  or  after  the  fact  committed.  In  considering  the  nature 
of  which  degree  of  guilt,  we  wiUj  first,  examine  what  offences  admit 
of  accessories,  and  what  not:  secondly,  who  may  be  an  accessory 
le/ore  the  feet:  thirdly,  who  may  be  an  accessory  after  it:  and, 
lastly,  how  accessories,  considered  merely  as  such,  and  distinct  from 
principals,  are  to  be  treated. 

1.  In  high  treason  there  are  no  accessories,  but  all  are  principals : 
the  same  acts  that  make  a  man  accessory  in  felony,  making  him  a 
principal  in  high  treason,  upon  account  of  the  heinousness  of  the 
crime.  In  murder  and  other  felonies,  there  may  be  accessories: 
except  only  in  those  offences  which  by  judgment  of  law  are  sudden 
and  premeditated,  as  manslaughter  and  the  like;  which  therefore 
cannot  have  any  accessories  before  the  fact.  So  too  in  misdemeanors 
and  in  all  crimes  under  the  degree  of  felony,  there  are  no  accessories 
either  before  or  after  the  fact ;  but  all  persons  concerned  therein,  if 
guilty  at  all,  are  principals :  the  law  not  descending  to  distinguish 
the  different  shades  of  guilt  in  petty  offences. 

2.  An  accessory  before  the  fact,  is  one,  who  being  absent  at  the 
time  of  the  crime  committed,  doth  yet  procure,  counsel,  or  command 
another  to  commit  a  crime.  Herein  absence  is  necessary  to  make 
him  an  accessory ;  for  if  such  procurer,  or  the  like,  be  present,  he  is 
guilty  of  the  crime  as  principal.  If  A  then  advises  B  to  kill 
another,  and  B  does  it  in  the  absence  of  A,  now  B  is  principal, 
and  A  is  accessory  in  the  murder.  And  it  is  also  settled,  that  who- 
ever procures  a  felony  to  be  committed,  though  it  be  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  third  pei*8on,  is  an  accessory  before  the  fact. 

3.  An  accessory  after  the  fact  may  be  where  a  person,  knowing  a 
felony  to  have  been  committed,  receives,  relieves,  comforta,  or  assists 
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the  felon.  Therefore,  to  make  an  aocesaoTy  ex  postffsctOj  it  is  in  the 
first  }daoe  reqniaite  that  he  knows  of  the  felony  committed.  In  the 
next  place,  he  must  zeoeire,  relieye,  comfort,  or  assist  him.  And 
generally,  any  assistance  whatever  given  to  a  Mon,  to  hinder  his 
being  apprehended,  tried,  or  suffering  punishment,  makes  the  assistor 
an  accessory.  To  convey  instruments  to  a  felon  to  enable  him  to 
break  gaol,  makes  a  man  an  accessory  to  the  felony.  But  to  reliev* 
a  felon  in  gaol  with  clothes  or  other  necessaries,  is  no  offeinoe ;  for 
the  crime  imputable  to  this  species  of  accessory  is  the  hindrance  of 
public  justice,  by  assisting  the  felon  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the 
law.  To  buy  or  receive  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen, 
falls  under  none  of  these  descriptions ;  it  is  theifelore  at  common  law 
a  mere  misdemeanor,  and  made  not  the  receiver  accessory  to  the 
theft,  because  he  received  the  goods  only,  and  not  the  fdon.  But 
all  such  receivers  are  by  statute  made  accessories  and  felons ;  and 
may  now  be  indicted  and  convicted  either  as  accessories  after  the 
fact,  or  for  a  substantive  felony. 

The  felony  must  be  complete  at  the  time  of  the  assistance  given, 
else  it  makes  not  the  assistant  an  accessory.  As  if  one  wounds  an- 
other mortally,  and  after  the  wound  given,  but  before  death  ensues, 
a  person  assists  or  receives  the  delinquent,  this  does  not  make  him 
accessory  to  the  homicide ;  for,  till  death  ensues,  there  is  no  felony 
committed.  But  so  strict  is  the  law  where  a  felony  is  actually 
complete,  in  order  to  do  effectual  justice^  that  the  nearest  rek^ions 
are  not  suffered  to  aid  or  receive  one  another.  If  the  parent  assists 
his  child,  or  the  child  his  parent,  if  the  brother  receives  the  brother, 
the  master  his  servant,  or  the  servant  his  masta:,  or  even  if  the 
husband  relieves  his  wife,  who  have  any  of  them  committed  a 
felony,  the  recovers  become  accessories  ex  post  facto.  But  a  feme- 
covert  cannot  become  an  accessory  by  the  receipt  and  concealment 
of  her  husband ;  for  she  is  presumed  to  act  under  his  coercion,  and 
therefore  she  is  not  bound,  neither  ought  she,  to  discover  her  lord. 

4.  The  general  rule  of  the  ancient  law  was  that  accessories  should 
suffer  the  same  puni^bment  as  their  principals.  But  l^is  is  now 
altered  as  to  accessories  after  the  fact,  whose  offence  is  obviously  of  a 
different  species  of  guilt  to  that  of  the  principal,  as  te  iding  chiefly 
to  evade  public  justice.  Accessories  hefore  the  fact  may  still,  how- 
ever, be  indicted,  tried,  convicted,  and  punished  in  all  respects  like 
the  principaL 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

OF  OFFEBTCBS  AGAINST  GOD  AND  RSUGION. 

Aptstacj — Heresy — Reviling  the  ordinances  of  the  church — Nonooofonnitj— 
Protestant  dissenters — Papists — Corporation  and  Test  Acts — Blasphemj— * 
Profane  swearing — Witchcraft — ^Religioos  hnposton — Simony — Profanation 
of  Lord's  Daj — ^Lewdnress. 

We  are  now  to  enter  upon  the  detail  of  the  several  species  of  crimes 
and  misdemeanors^  with  the  punishment  annexed  to  each  by  the  law 
of  England. 

In  the  very  entrance  of  these  Commentaries  it  was  shown,  that 
human  laws  can  have  no  concern  with  any  hut  social  and  relative 
duties,  being  intended  only  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  man  as  a 
member  of  civil  society.  All  crimes  ought,  therefore,  to  be  estimated 
merely  .according  to  the  mischiefs  which  they  produce  in  civil 
society ;  and  consequently  private  vices  or  the  breach  of  mere  abso- 
lute duties,  which  man  is  bound  to  perform*  considered  only  as  an 
individual,  are  not,  cannot  be,  the  object  of  any  municipal  law,  any 
further  than  as  by  their  evil  example,  or  other  pernicious  effects,  they 
prejudice  the  community,  and  thereby  become  a  species  of  public 
crimes.  Thus,  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  if  committed  privately  and 
alone,  is  beyond  the  knowledge,  and,  of  course,  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  tribunals;  but  if  conmiitted  publicly,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  its  evil  example  makes  it  liable  to  temporal  censures. 

On  the  other  himd,  there  are  some  misdemeanors,  punishable 
by  the  municipal  law,  that  have  in  themselves  nothing  criminal, 
but  are  made  unlawful  by  the  positive  constitutions  of  the  state, 
such  as  poaching,  smuggling,  and  the  like,  lliese  are  naturally  no 
offences  at  all ;  but  their  whole  criminality  consists  in  their  disobe- 
dience to  the  supreme  power,  which  has  universally  assumed  the 
right  of  making  some  things  imlawful  which  are  in  themselves  indif- 
ferent. Considering,  therefore,  all  offences  as  deriving  their  particu- 
lar guilt,  here  punishable,  from  the  law  of  man,  I  shall  distribute  the 
several  offences,  punishaUe  by  the  laws  of  England,  under  the 
following  general  heads :  first,  those  which  are  injurious  to  religion  ; 
secondly,  such  as  violate  the  laws  of  nations ;  thirdly,  such  as  affect 
the  executive  power  of  the  state ;  fourthly,  such  as  infringe  the  rights 
of  the  public  or  commonwealth ;  and,  lastly,  such  as  derogate  from 
those  rights  and  duties  which  are  owing  to  particular  individuals, 
and  in  the  preservation  and  vindication  of  which  the  community  is 
interested. 
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I.  Of  offenoeB  against  religion,  the  fiist  is  apostacy ;  or  a  total 
renunciation  of  Christianity,  by  embracing  either  a  false  reli- 
gion, or  no  religion  at  all.  This  offence  was  for  a  long  time  the 
object  only  of  the  ecclesiastical  oonrts,  which  conected  the  offender 
pro  salute  animcB,  But  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
it  was  thought  neoeasary  to  enact,  by  9  &  10  WilL  III.,  c.  32,  that 
any  person  educated  in,  or  having  made  profession  of,  the  Christian 
religion,  denying  the  Christian  religion  to  be  true,  or  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures to  be  of  divine  authority,  should,  upon  the  first  offence,  be 
incapable  to  hold  any  office ;  and  for  the  second,  be  incapable  of 
bringing  any  action,  or  being  guardian,  executor,  legatee,  or  purchaser 
of  lands,  and  suffer  three  years*  imprisonment  without  baiL  A  prose- 
cution under  this  act  is  in  modem  times  quite  unknown. 

II.  A  second  offence  is  that  of  heresy ;  which  consists  not  in  a  total 
denial  of  Christianity,  but  of  some  of  its  essential  doctrines,  publicly 
and  obstinately  avowed ;  what  doctrines  shall  be  adjudged  heresy 
being  left  to  the  determination  of  the  ecclesiastical  judge. 

The  sanctimonious  hypocrisy  of  the  clergy  went  at  first  nO  fBriher 
than  enjoining  penance,  excommunication,  and  ecclesiastical  depriva- 
tion, as  punishments  for  this  offence ;  but  they  soon  proceeded  to 
imprisonment  by  the  ordinary,  and  confiscation  of  goods  in  pios  tistis. 
They  next  gradually  prevailed  upon  the  weakness  of  bigoted 
princes,  to  make  the  civil  power  subservient  to  their  purposes, 
by  making  heresy  not  only  a  temporal,  but  even  a  capital  offence : 
the  ecclesiastics  determining,  without  appeal,  whatever  they  pleased 
to  be  heresy,  and  shifting  off  to  the  secular  arm  the  odium  and 
drudgery  of  executions,  with  which  they  themselves  were  too  tender 
and  delicate  to  intermeddle.  Nay,  they  pretended  to  intercede  and 
pray,  on  behalf  of  the  convicted  heretic,  ut  citra  mortis  periculum 
sententia  circa  eum  moderatur ;  well  knowing  at  the  same  time  that 
they  were  delivering  the  unhappy  victim  to  certain  death.  Hence 
the  capital  punishments  inflicted  on  the  ancient  Donatists  and  Mani- 
chaeans  by  the  emperors  Theodosius  and  Justinian ;  hence  also  the 
constitution  of  the  emperor  Frederic,  mentioned  by  Lyndewode ;  ad- 
judging all  persons,  without  distinction,  to  be  burnt  with  fire,  who 
were  convicted  of  heresy  by  the  ecclesiastical  judge.  The  same 
emperor,  in  another  constitution,  ordained  that  if  any  temporal  lord, 
when  admonished  by  the  church,  should  neglect  to  clear  his  territo- 
ries of  heretics  within  a  year,  it  should  be  lawful  to  seize  and  occupy 
the  lands,  and  utterly  to  exterminate  the  heretical  possessors.  And 
upon  this  foundation  was  built  that  arbitrary  power,  so  long  claimed 
and  so  fatally  exerted  by  the  pope,  of  disposing  even  of  the  kingdoms 
of  refractory  princes  to  more  dutiful  sons  of  the  church.  ITie  imme- 
diate result  of  this  constitution  was  something  singular ;  and  may 
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serve  to  illustrate  at  once  the  gratitude  of  the  holy  see,  and  the  just 
punishment  of  the  loyal  bigot;  for  upon  the  authority  of  this 
very  constitution,  the  pope  afterwards  expelled  this  very  emperor 
Frederic  from  his  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  gave  it  to  Charles  of  Anjou. 

Ohristianity  heing  thus  deformed  by  the  demon  of  persecution  upon 
the  continent,  we  cannot  expect  that  our  own  island  should  be  entirely 
free  from  the  same  scourge.  And,  therefore,  we  find  among  our 
ancient  precedents  a  writ  de  hoeretico  comburendo^  which  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  common  law  itself.  A  conviction  could 
not  be  had,  however,  in  any  petty  ecclesiastical  court,  but  only  before 
the  archbishop  himself  in  a  provincial  synod ;  till  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  clergy,  taking  advantage  of  the  king's  dubious  title 
to  demand  an  increase  of  their  own  power,  obtained  an  act  of  parlia* 
ment,  which  sharpened  the  edge  of  persecution  by  enabling  the 
diocesan  alone  to  convict  of  heretical  tenets ;  and  imless  the  convict 
abjured  his  opinions,  the  sheriff  was  bound  ex-officio,  if  required  by  the 
bishop,  to  conmiit  the  unhappy  victim  to  the  flames.  The  power  of 
the  ecclesiastics  was  afterwards  somewhat  moderated;  for  though  what 
heresy  is,  was  not  then  precisely  defined,  yet  we  are  told  in  some 
points  what  it  is  not :  the  statute  25  Hen.  VIIL,  c.  14,  declaring  that 
offences  against  the  see  of  Rome  are  not  heresy ;  and  the  ordinary 
being  thereby  restrained  from  proceeding  in  any  case  upon  mere 
suspicion*  And  yet  the  spirit  of  persecution  was  not  then  abated, 
but  only  diverted  into  a  lay  channel.  For  in  six  years  afterwards, 
by  statute  31  Hen.  VIJL,  c.  14,  the  bloody  law  of  the  Six  Articles  was 
made ;  and  a  new  and  mixed  jurisdiction  of  clergy  and  laity  estab- 
lished for  the  trial  and  conviction  of  heretics. 

I  shall  not  perplex  the  reader  with  the  various  repeals  and  re- 
vivals of  these  sanguinary  laws  in  the  two  succeeding  reigns ;  con- 
tenting myself  with  remarking  that  by  1  Eliz.,  c.  1,  all  former 
statutes  relating  to  heresy  are  repealed,  the  jurisdiction  of  heresy 
being  left  as  it  stood  at  common  law,  viz.,  as  to  the  infliction  of 
common  censures  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  and  in  case  of  burning 
the  heretic,  in  the  provincial  synod  only.  The  writ  de  hoeretico  com- 
burendo  consequently  remained  in  force ;  and  we  have  instances  of  its 
being  put  in  execution,  upon  two  Anabaptists,  in  the  17th  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  upon  two  Arians  in  the  9th  of  James  I.  But  it  was  totally 
abolished,  and  heresy  again  subjected  only  to  ecclesiastical  correction 
pro  saltUe  animce,  by  the  statute  29  Car.  II.,  c.  9.  So  that  in  one 
and  the  same  reign  our  lands  were  delivered  from  the  slavery  of 
military  tenures,  our  bodies  from  arbitrary  imprisonment,  by  the 
Jlabeas-Corpus  Act,  and  our  minds  finom  the  tyranny  of  superstitious 
bigotry,  by  demolishing  this  badge  of  persecution  in  the  English 
law. 
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IlL  Anodier  spectes  of  offBDces  agunst  rdigion  axe  Hiose  aifectiiig 
the  ettabUahedchurekf  which  are  either  poaitiTe  or  n^ative:  positi're, 
by  leTiling  ita  ocdinaDooa ;  or  n^atiye,  by  noQ^xmf ormi^  to  its 
wonhip. 

The  offence  of  reviling  the  ordinances  of  the  chturch  is  provided  for 
by  the  statutes  of  Ed^^ud  VI.,  c.  1,  and  1  Eliz.  cc.  1  and  2.  These 
acta  were  passed  in  the  infancy  of  our  present  establishment,  when 
the  disciples  of  Rome  and  Geneva  nnited  in  inveighing  with  the 
utmost  bitterness  against  the  English  liturgy ;  but  being  thought 
inconsistent  with  the  more  tolerant  spirit  of  the  present  age,  have 
been  so  far  repealed,  that  they  have  in  effect  ceased  to  be  a  part  of 
our  law.  The  other,  or  negative  branch  of  this  offence  is,  2.  non-con- 
formHy,  or  the  absenting  of  one's  self  from  divine  worship  in  the 
established  church.  Those  who  did  so  formerly  forfeited  one  shilling 
to  the  poor  every  Lord's  Day  they  so  absented  themselves,  and  202. 
to  the  crown,  if  they  continued  such  default  for  a  month  tc^ether. 

But  the  non-conformistSy  against  whom  penal  laws  were  diiectsd, 
were  those  who  offended  through  a  mistaken  or  perverse  zeal.  Suoh 
were  esteemed  by  statutes  since  the  Reformation  to  be  papists  and 
Protestant  dissenters ;  both  of  which  were  supposed  to  be  equally 
schismatics  in  not  communicating  with  the  naticmal  church ;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  papists  divided  from  it  upon  material,  though 
erroneous  reasons ;  but  many  of  the  dissenters  upon  matters  of  indif- 
ference; or,  in  oUier  words,  upcHi  no  reason  at  alL  Our  anoestors 
were  mistaken  in  their  plans  of  compulsion  and  intolerance.  The 
sin  of  schism,  as  such,  is  by  no  means  ihe  object  of  temporal  ooercitHi 
and  punishment.  If  men  differ  with  the  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
the  civil  magistrate  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  unless  their  tenets  and 
practice  are  such  as  threaten  disturbance  to  the  state.  He  is  bound, 
indeed,  to  protect  the  established  church ;  but  this  point  once  secured, 
all  persecution  for  diversity  of  opinions,  however  ridiculous  or  absurd 
they  may  be,  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  sound  policy  and  civil 
freedom. 

With  regard,  therefore,  to  Protestant  dissenters,  although  they 
laboured  imder  several  disabilities  and  restrictions  which  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  justify,  yet  the  legislature  at  length  interposed,  and 
conditionally  suspended  the  operation  of  the  statutes  which  imposed 
these  penalties  by  the  Tcleratian  Act,  1  Will,  and  Mary,  statute  1, 
c.  18.  But  it  was  not  thought  fit  at  that  time  to  extend  any  indul- 
gence to  papists  and  unitarians ;  as  to  whom  the  disabilities  I 
refer  to  were  not  removed  till  the  reign  of  George  III.,  or  finally  swept 
away  till  our  own  day.  By  the  acts  I  allude  to,  and  several  statutes 
of  the  last  and  present  reign,  permitting  the  marriages  of  dissenten 
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in  tfaeir  own  places  of  worship,  and  providing  for  a  civil  registration 
of  birtKs,  deaths,  and  marriages,  independently  of  the  established 
churchy  all  persons  are  now  happily  left  at  full  liberty  to  act  as 
their  consdence  shall  durect  them,  in  the  matter  of  religious  worship. 
But  some  prohibitions  still  exist  which  scavoely  call  for  comment 
Thus,  no  mayor  or  principal  magistrate  can  appear  at  any  dissenting 
ineeting  with  the  ensigns  of  his  office,*^  on  pain  of  disability  to  hold 
that  or  any  other  office ;  and  officers  of  corporations  are  forbidden  to 
attend  with  the  insignia  of  office  at  any  place  of  worohip,  other  than 
the  established  church,  under  a  penalty  of  1002. 

As  to  petpkta,  what  has  been  said  of  the  Protestant  dissenters  holds 
equally  starong  for  a  general  toleration  of  them ;  nevertheless  it  was 
long  before  the  amelioration  of  the  laws  accorded  to  Protestant  dis- 
8enta:s  was  followed  by  the  grant  of  corresponding  privileges  to  the 
adh^ents  of  the  church  of  Rome.  In  justification  of  their  treatment, 
it  was  urged  that  the  position  of  the  Boman  Oatholics  differed  from 
that  of  the  dissenters,  whose  separation  was  founded  only  upon  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  religion,  and  whose  principles  did  not  also 
extend  to  a  subversion  of  the  civil  government ;  and  that  so  long  as 
Roman  Catholics  acknowledged  a  foreign  pow^,  superior  to  the  soy^ 
reignty  of  the  kingdom,  they  could  not  complain  if  the  laws  of  that 
kingdom  did  not  treat  them  upon  the  footing  of  good  subjects.  The 
disabilities  under  which  they  so  long  laboured  have,  however,  been 
at  last  removed  after  a  long  and  aiduous  struggle ;  the  restrictions 
which  have  been  retained,  being  apparently  such  only  as  can  be 
justified  on  the  ground  either  of  policy  or  of  justice.  Thus,  a  Boman 
-Catholic  cannot  vote  or  advise  the  crown  on  ecclesiasticail  appoint- 
ments, nor  present  to  a  benefice.  The  establishment  of  any  religious 
«idfir  of  males  is  prohibited;  and  Jesuits,  who  have  ever  been 
found  dangerous,  when  tolerated,  noay  be  banished  the  kingdom,  and 
if  they  return,  transported  for  life.  Nay,  so  jealous  is  the  legislature 
of  any  attempt  at  the  usurpation  of  power  by  foreign  ecclesiastics,  that 
a  statute  was  recently  passed  to  prevent  English  Roman  Catholic 
dignitaries  from  assuming  ecclesiastical  titles,  in  respect  of  places 
within  the  realm ;  all  briefs  or  letters  apostolical  i(x  that  purpose 
being  declared  void,  and  penalties  imposed  on  persons  procuring  them 
from  the  see  of  Rome. 

Two  €l  the  most  important  statutes  which  have  been  repealed  in 
deference  to  this  noodem  spirit  of  toleration,  were  the  CorporaiUm  and 
Test  Acts.    By  the  former  no  person  could  be  legally  elected  to  any 

*  Sir  Humphrey  Edwin,  a  lord  mayor  of  London,  had  the  imprudence,  soon 
afler  the  Toleration  Act,  to  go  to  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house  in  his 
formalities;  which  is  alluded  to  by  Dean  Swift  in  his  Tale  cf  a  Tub^  under 
the  allegory  o£Jack  getting  on  a  great  horse,  and  eating  custard. 
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office  relating  to  tHe  government  of  any  dty  or  corporation,  unless 
within  a  twelyemonth  bef<»ie,  he  had  receiyed  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper  according  to  the  jites  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Test  Act  directed  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  to  take  the  oaths  and 
make  a  declaration  in  open  court  against  transubstantiation,  within 
six  months  after  their  admission ;  and  also  within  the  same  time  to 
receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, upon  forfeiture  of  6007.,  and  disability  to  hold  the  office.  By 
the  repeal  of  these  and  the  other  statutes  I  have  referred  to,  the 
offence  of  non-conformity  has  practically  ceased  to  exist, 

I  proceed  now  to  consider  some  gross  impieties  and  general  immo- 
ralities which  are  taken  notice  of  by  our  municipal  law,  though  rarely, 
if  ever,  publicly  punished ;  of  this  nature  is, 

lY.  Blasphemy  against  the  Almighty,  by  denying  his  being,  or 
providence ;  or  by  contumelious  reproaches  of  our  Saviour.  Whither 
also  may  be  refenred  all  profane  scoffing  at  the  Holy  Scripture,  or  ex- 
posing it  to  contempt  and  ridicule,  which  are  offences  punishable  at 
common  law  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  Christianity  is  part  of 
the  law  of  England.  But  whatever  may  be  the  law  on  this  subject, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  in  modem  times  to  enforce  it.  To  do  so 
would  involve  the  prosecution  of  many  authors  and  publishers  of 
works,  undoubtedly  written  with  an  earnest  desire  to  arrive  at  the 
truth ;  and  would  not  only  be  an  abuse  of  the  law,  but  would  wholly 
fail  in  effecting  the  object  in  view. 

y.  Somewhat  allied  to  this,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  is  the 
offence  of  profane  and  common  swearing  and  cursing,  which  is 
punishable  in  a  labourer,  sailor,  or  soldier,  by  a  fine  of  Is. ;  in  every 
other  person  under  the  degree  of  a  gentleman,  of  2s. ;  and  in  every 
other  gentleman  or  person  of  superior  rank,  of  6s, 

YI.  A  sixth  species  of  offences  against  God  and  religion,  of  which 
our  ancient  books  are  full,  is  a  crime  of  which  one  knows  not  well 
what  account  to  give,  the  offence,  namely,  of  witchcraft,  conjuration, 
enchantment,  or  sorcery.  This  was  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties 
by  several  statutes,  which  continued  in  force  until  nearly  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  many  poor  wretches  being  sacrificed 
thereby  to  the  prejudice  of  their  neighbours  and  their  own  illusions ; 
not  a  few  having,  by  some  means  or  other,  been  led  to  confess  their 
supposed  offence  at  the  gallows.  Our  legislature  at  length,  in  the 
reign  of  Greorge  II.,  followed  the  wise  example  of  Louis  XI Y.,  in 
France,  who  restrained  the  tribunals  from  receiving  informations  of 
witchcraft,  by  enacting  that  no  prosecution  should  for  the  future  be 
carried  on  against  any  person  for  any  of  those  charges.  But  people 
pretending  to  tell  fortunes,  or  using  any  means  or  device,  by  palm« 
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istry  or  otherwise,  to  impose  on  any  person,  are  deemed  rogues  and 
vagabonds,  and  punishable  accordingly. 

YII.  A  seventh  species  of  offenders  in  this  class  are  all  reliffious 
impostors :  such  as  falsely  pretend  an  extraordinary  commission  from 
heaven,  or  terrify  and  abuse  the  people  with  false  denunciations  of 
judgments.  These,  as  tending  to  subvert  all  religion,  by  bringing  it 
into  ridicule  and  contempt,  are  punishable  by  the  temporal  courts 
with  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Tin.  Simony,  or  the  corrupt  presentation  of  any  one  to  an  eccle- 
siastical benefice  for  gift  or  reward,  may  also  be  considered  an  offence 
against  religion ;  but  it  is  a  crime  which  there  are  so  many  methods 
of  avoiding,  that  simony,  however  universal  a  practice,  is  quite  un- 
known as  an  offence. 

IX.  Profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day,  vulgarly,  but  improperly,  called 
idbbath-breaking,  is  another  offence  against  religion,  pimished  by  our 
municipal  law.  But  in  what  the  offence  consists  must  be  gathered 
from  the  various  statutes  relating  to  this  subject.  These,  among 
other  things,  provide  that  no  fair  or  market  shall  be  held  on  the  prin- 
cipal festivals,  Good  Friday,  or  any  Sunday,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
goods  exposed  to  sale ;  that  no  person  shall  assemble  out  of  their  own 
parishes  for  any  sport  whatsoever  upon  this  day,  nor  use  unlawfvl 
pastimes  in  them ;  and  that  no  person  shall  vxirk  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
or  use  any  boat  or  barge,  or  expose  any  goods  to  sale ;  the  selling  of 
meat  in  public-houses,  milk  at  certain  hours,  and  works  of  necessity 
or  charity,  being  excepted.  The  service  of  process  on  Sunday  is  also 
illegal ;  and  so  is  the  keeping  open  of  any  public-house  during  the 
hours  of  Divine  service. 

X.  Drunkenness  is  punished  by  statute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  7,  with  the 
forfeiture  of  5«.,  or  the  sitting  six  hours  in  the  stocks,  if  the  offender 
is  not  able  to  pay  the  penalty ;  by  which  time  the  statute  presumes 
the  offender  will  have  regained  his  senses,  and  not  be  able  to  do  mis- 
chief to  his  neighbours. 

XI.  The  last  offence  against  religion  and  morality  which  I  shall 
mention,  as  cognisable  by  the  temporal  courts  and  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment,  is  that  of  open  and  notorious  lewdness,  either  by 
keeping,  or  indeed,  it  has  been  said,  in  even  frequenting,  houses  of  ill 
fame;  or  by  some  grossly  scandalous  and  public  indecency.  To 
undress  in  order  to  bathe  in  a  place  exposed  to  public  view  is  an 
offence  contra  honos  mores:  so  is  the  exposure  for  sale  of  immoral 
pictures  or  prints ;  and  generally  whatever  openly  outrages  decency, 
and  is  injurious  to  public  morals,  may  be  said  to  be  a  misdemeanor 
at  common  law. 
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CHAPTEB  V. 

OF  OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  LAW  OF  NATIONS. 

Violatkii  of  Mfi»«Qnductft— of  xi^ts  of  ambaaudora — riracy — Slwe  tradt. 

AcooBDiKG  to  the  method  marked  out- in  the  preceding  chapter,  we 
are  next  to  consider  the  offences  more  immediately  repugnant  to  that 
uniyersal  law  of  society  which  regulates  the  mutual  intercourse 
between  one  state  and  another  and  is  usually  termed  the  Law  of 
Nations.  These  are :  1.  Violation  of  safe-conducts ;  2.  Infringe 
ment  of  the  rights  of  amhassadois;  3»  Piracy;,  and  4.  Trading  in 
slayes. 

I.  As  to  the  first,  vtcHcUum  of  aqfe-conduds  or  j^assportSy  expressly 
granted  by  the  sovereign  or  his  ambassadors  to  the  subjects  of  a 
foreign  power  in  time  of  mutual  war ;  or  committing  acts  of  hostili- 
ties against  such  as  are  in  amity,  league,  or  truce  with  us>  who  are 
hfire  under  a  general  implied  safe-conduct :  these  are  breaches  of  the 
public  faith,  without  the  preservation  of  which  there  can  be  no  inter- 
course or  commerce  between  one  nation  and  another;  and  such 
offences  may,  according  to  the  writers  upon  the  law  of  nations,  be  a 
just  ground  of  a  national  war ;  since  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
foreign  prince  to  cause  justice  to  be  done  to  his  subjects  by  the  very, 
individual  delinquent,  but  he  must  require  it  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. And  as  during  the  continuance  of  any  safe-conduct,  eiiSb^ 
express  or  implied,  the  foreigner  is  under  the  protection  of  the  sove- 
reign and  the  law :  and,  more  especially,  as  it  is  one  of  the  articles  of 
Maffna  Charta,  that  foreign  merchant  should  be  entitled  to  safe- 
conduct  and  security  throughout  the  kingdom ;  there  is  no  question, 
but  that  any  violation  of  either  the  person  or  property  of  such 
foreign^  may  be  punished  by  indictment  in  the  name  of  the  sove- 
reign, whose  honour  is  more  particularly  engaged  in  supporting  his 
own  safe-conduot.  And  it  is  further  expressly  enacted  by  stat.  31 
Hen.  YI.  c.  4,  that  if  any  of  the  king's  subjects  attempt  or  offend, 
upon  the  sea,  or  in  any  port  within  the  king's  obeysance,  against  any 
stranger  in  amity,  league,  or  truce,  or  under  safe-conduct ;  and  espe- 
cially by  attacking  his  person,  or  spoiling  him  or  robbing  him  of  his 
goods;  the  lord  chancellor,  with  any  of  the  justices  of  either  the 
King's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  may  cause  full, restitution  and 
amends  to  be  made  to  the  party  injured. 
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n.  The  rights  of  cmhcaaadors,  beii^  established  by  the  law  of 
nations,  are  therefore  matter  of  universal  ooncem,  and  the  common 
law  acoordii^ly  recognises  them  in  their  fiill  extent,  by  immediately 
stopping  all  legal  process  sued  out  through  the  igBonMie&  or  rashness 
of  individuals,  which  may  intrench  upon  the  immunities  of  a  foreign 
minister  or  any  of  his  train.  And  it  is  further  declared  by  the 
statute  7  Ann.  c.  12,  that  all  persons  prosecuting  or  executing  such 
process,  shall  be  deemed  violators  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  rQpo#e ;.  and  shall  suffer  such  penalties  and 
corporal  punishment  as  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  chief  justices, 
or  any  two  of  them^  shall  think  fit. 

III.  Piracy f  or  robbery  upon  the  high  seas,  is  an  offence  against 
the  universal  law  of  society ;  a  pirate  being,  aecording  to  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  hostis  humani  generis. 

This  offence  at  common  law,  consists  in  committing  those  acts  of 
robbery  and  depredation  upon  this  high  seas,  which,  if  committed 
upon  land,  would  have  amounted  to  felony  there.  But  other  offences 
have,  by  various  statutes,  been  made  piracy,  and  liable  to  the  same 
penalty.  This  was  formerly  death,  whether  the  guilty  party  were  a 
principal,  or  merely  accessory  by  setting  forth  such  pirates,  or  abet- 
ting them  before  the  fact,  or  receiving  or  concealing  them  or  their 
goods  after  it.  But  modem  l^islation  has  modified  this  severity, 
and  greatly  reduced  the  punishment  in  the  case  of  accessories  after 
the  fact. 

The  capture  of  piratical  vessels  was  formerly  encouraged  by 
bounties  on  pirates  taken  or  killed ;  and  seamen  wounded  in  piratical 
engagements  were  entitled  to  the  pension  of  Greenwich  Hospital; 
which  no  other  seamen  were,  except  only  such  as  had  served  in  a 
ship  of  war.  The  statutes  as  to  bounties  and  rewards  for  services  in 
piratical  engagements  are,  however,  no  longer  in  force ;  but  property 
captured  from  pirates  is  liable  to  condemnation  as  droits  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, to  be  restored,  if  private  property,  to  the  rightful  owners,  on 
payment  of  one-eighth  of  the  value  as  salvage ;  while  fitting  rewards 
are  assigned  for  services  against  pirates. 

lY.  The  carrying  on  a  traffic  in  slaves  may  be  regarded  as  another 
class  of  offences  against  the  law  of  nations.  Not  merely  is  it  an 
offence  against  the  victims  of  the  trade,  but,  happily  for  the  interests 
of  humanity,  it  is  now  in  many  instances  an  offence  against  express 
treaties  entered  into  between  this  country  and  other  states.  Any 
British  subject  who  oanveys  or  removes  any  person  as  a  slave,  is  now 
by  statute  guilty  of  piracy,  felony,  and  robbery ;  for  which  penal 
servitude  for  life  may  be  awarded,  so  that  this  crime  is  now  rarely  if 
ever  attempted. 
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These  are  tlie  principal  cases  in  which  the  statute  law  of  England 
interposes  to  aid  and  enforoe  the  law  of  nations,  as  a  part  of  the 
common  law,  by  inflicting  an  adequate  punishment  upon  offences 
against  that  nniTenal  law,  committed  by  private  persons. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  HIGH  TREASON,  AND  OTHER  OFFENCES  AFFECTING  THE 

SUPREME  EXECUTIVE  POWER. 

High  treason — oompaaang  death  of  king — by  worda — in  writing — ^Violation  of 
queen,  &c  &c — Levying  war — Adhering  to  enemj — Counterfeiting  Great 

Seal — Killing  judges Modem  treasons — Punishment  of  treason — Sedition 

—Unlawful  oaths — Secret  societies. 

The  crimes  affecting  the  supreme  executive  power,  are :  I.  Treason ; 
II.  Felonies  injurious  to  the  royal  prerogative;  III.  Praemunire; 
lY.  Other  misprisions  and  contempts.    Of  which  crimes, 

I.  The  first  and  principal  is  treason,  proditio,  which  in  its  very- 
name,  borrowed  from  the  French,  imports  a  betraying,  treachery,  or 
breach  of  faith ;  and  is  the  highest  civil  crime,  which,  considered  as 
a  member  of  the  community,  any  man  can  possibly  commit.  It 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  most  precisely  ascertained ;  and  yet  by 
common  law,  there  was  a  great  latitude  left  in  the  breast  of  the 
judges  to  determine  what  was  treason,  or  not  so:  whereby  the 
creatures  of  tyrannical  princes  had  opportunity  to  create  abundance 
of  constructive  treasons ;  that  is,  to  raise,  by  forced  and  arbitrary 
constructions,  offences  into  the  crime  and  punishment  of  treason, 
which  never  were  suspected  to  be  such.  The  inconveniences  arising 
from  this  laxity,  were  however  put  an  end  to  by  the  statute  25 
Edw.  III.  c.  2,  which  defines  what  offences  only  for  the  future  should 
be  held  to  be  treason:  in  like  manner  as  the  lex  Julia  majestatia 
among  the  Romans,  promulgated  by  Augustus  CsBsar,  comprehended 
all  the  ancient  laws,  that  had  before  been  enacted  to  punish  trans- 
gressors against  the  state.  And  we  shall  find  that  it  comprehends 
all  kinds  of  high  treason  then  known,  under  several  branches. 

1.  '*  When  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  our  lord 
^  the  king,  of  our  lady  his  queen,  or  of  their  eldest  son  and  heir." 
Under  this  description  it  is  held  that  a  queen  r^nant,  such  as  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Queen  Anne,  and  Queen  Victoria,  is  within  the  words  of 
the  act ;  but  the  husband  of  such  a  queen  is  not.  And  the  king 
here  intended  is  the  king  in  possession ;  for  it  is  held  that  a  king  de 
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fGucto  and  not  dejure,  or  in  other  words,  an  usurper  that  has  got  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  js  a  king  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute ; 
but  the  most  rightful  heir  of  the  crown,  or  king  de  jure  and  not  de 
facto,  who  has  never  had  plenary  possession  of  the  throne,  as  was 
the  case  of  the  house  of  York  during  the  three  reigns  of  the  line  of 
Lancaster,  is  not  a  king  within  this  statute  against  whom  treasons 
may  he  committed. 

The  offence  consists  in  compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the 
king,  &c.,  which  are  indeed  synonymous  terms ;  the  word  compos 
signifying  the  purpose  or  design  of  the  mind  or  will,  and  not,  as  in 
common  speech,  the  carrying  such  design  to  effect.  And,  therefore, 
an  accidental  stroke,  which  may  mortally  wound  the  sovereign,  per 
infortuniam,  without  any  traitorous  intent,  is  no  treason :  as  was  the 
case  of  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  who,  by  the  command  of  King  William 
Bufus,  shooting  at  a  hart,  the  arrow  glanced  against  a  tree,  and  killed 
the  king  upon  the  spot.  But,  as  this  compassing  or  imagination  is 
an  act  of  the  mind,  it  cannot  possibly  fall  under  any  judicial  cog- 
nizance, unless  it  be  demonstrated  by  some  open,  or  overt  act.  And 
therefore  in  this,  and  the  three  next  species  of  treason,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  appear  an  open  or  overt  act  of  a  more  full  and  explicit 
nature  to  convict  the  traitor  upon. 

How  far  mere  words,  spoken  by  an  individual,  and  not  relative  to 
any  treasonable  act  or  design,  shall  amount  to  treason,  was  formerly 
matter  of  doubt.  We  have  two  instances  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
of  persons  executed  for  treasonable  words:  the  one  a  citizen  of 
London,  who  said  he  would  make  his  son  heir  of  the  Crown,  being 
the  sign  of  the  house  in  which  he  liyed ;  the  other  a  gentleman, 
whose  favourite  buck  the  king  killed  in  hunting,  whereupon  he 
wished  it,  horns  and  all,  in  the  king's  belly.  These  were  esteemed 
hard  cases ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  Markham  rather  chose  to  leave  his 
place  than  assent  to  the  latter  judgment.  But  now  it  seems  clearly 
to  be  agreed,  that  by  the  common  law  and  the  statute  of  Edward  III. 
w(H:ds  spoken  amount  only  to  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  no  treason. 

If  the  words  be  set  down  in  writing,  it  argues  more  deliberate 
intention:  and  it  has  been  held  that  writing  is  an  overt  act  of 
treason ;  for  scrihere  est  agere.  And  such  writing,  though  unpub- 
lished, has  in  some  arbitrary  reigns  convicted  its  author  of  treason : 
particularly  in  the  cases  of  one  Peacham,  a  clergyman,  for  treason- 
able passages  in  a  sermon  never  preached ;  and  of  Algernon  Sydney, 
for  some  papers  found  in  his  clc-v3t ;  which,  had  they  been  plainly 
relative  to  any  previously-formed  design  of  dethroning  or  murdering 
the  king,  might  doubtless  have  been  properly  read  in  evidence  a«i 
overt  acts  of  that  treason,  which  was  specially  laid  in  the  indictment. 
But  being  merely  speculative,  without  any  intention  of  making  acy 
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public  use  of  them,  the  oonvicting  the  authors  of  treason  upon  such 
an  msufficient  foundation  has  been  universally  disapproved.  Peacham 
was  therefore  pardoned :  and  though  Sydney  indeed  was  executed, 
yet  it  was  to  the  general  discontent  of  the  nation;  and  his  attainder 
was  afterwards  reversed  by  parliament 

2.  The  second  species  of  treason  is,  "  if  a  man  do  violate  the  king's 
**  companion,  or  the  king's  eldest  daughter  unmarried,  or  the  wife  of 
"  the  king's  eldest  son  and  heir."  By  the  king's  companion  is  meant 
his  wife ;  and  by  violation  is  understood  carnal  knowledge,  as  well 
without  force  as  with  it ;  and  this  is  high  treason  in  both  parties,  if 
both  be  consenting,  as  some  of  the  wives  of  Henry  VIII.  by  fatal 
experience  evinced.  The  plain  intention  of  this  law  is  to  guard  the 
blood  royal  from  any  susjpicion  of  bastardy,  whereby  the  succession 
to  the  crown  might  be  rendered  dubious ;  and  therefore,  when  this 
reason  ceases,  the  law  ceases  with  it,  for  to  violate  a  queen  or  prin- 
cess-dowager is  held  to  be  no' treason :  in  like  manner  as  by  the  feudal 
law,  it  was  a  felony  and  attended  with  a  forfeiture  of  the  fief,  if  the 
vassal  vitiated  the  wife  or  daughter  of  his  lord ;  but  not  so,  if  he  only 
vitiated  his  widow. 

3.  The  third  species  of  treason  is,  '*  if  a  man  do  levy  war  against 
"  our  lord  the  king  in  his  realm."  And  this  may  be  done  by  taking 
arms,  not  only  to  dethrone  the  king,  but  under  pretence  to  reform 
rdigion,  or  the  laws,  or  to  remove  evil  counsellors,  or  other  grievances 
whether  real  or  pretended.  For  the  law  does  not  permit  any  man, 
or  set  of  men,  to  interfere  forcibly  in  matters  of  such  high  import- 
ance, especially  as  it  has  established  a  sufficient  power,  for  these 
purposes,  in  the  high  court  of  parliament.  An  insurrection  with  an 
avowed  design  to  pull  down  all  inclosures,  aU  brothels,  and  the  like, 
is  therefore  treason ;  the  universality  of  the  design  making  it  a  rebel- 
lion against  the  state,  a  usurpation  of  the  powers  of  government,  and 
an  insolent  invasion  of  the  king's  authority.  But  a  tumult,  with  a 
view  to  pull  down  a  particular  house,  is  only  a  riot. 

4.  "  If  a  man  be  adherent  to  the  king's  enemies  in  his  realm, 
"  giving  to  them  aid  and  comfort  in  the  realm,  or  elsewhere,"  he  is 
guilty  of  high  treason.  This  must  likewise  be  proved  by  some  overt 
act,  as  by  giving  them  intelligence,  by  sending  them  provisions,  by 
selling  them  arms,  by  treacherously  surrendering  a  fortress  or  the 
like. 

5.  "  If  a  man  counterfeit  the  king's  great  or  privy  seal,"  this  is 
also  high  treason.  But  if  a  man  takes  wax  bearing  the  impression 
of  the  great  seal  off  from  one  patent,  and  fixes  it  to  another,  this  is 
held  to  be  only  an  abuse  of  the  seal,  and  not  a  counterfeiting  of  it : 
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as  was  the  case  of  a  certam  cliaplain,  who  in  such  maimer  framed  a 
dispensation  for  non-residenoe. 

The  next  species  of  treason  mentioned  in  the  statute,  is  ^  if  a  man 
**  oount^eit  the  king's  money ;  and  if  a  man  hring  &lse  money  into 
**  the  realm  coanterfeit  to  the  money  of  England,  knowing  the  money 
''  to  be  fjEklse,  to  merchandise  and  make  payment  withaL"  But  this 
crime  is  now  reduced  to  felony. 

6.  The  last  species  of  treason  ascertained  hy  this  statute,  is  *'  if  a 
"  man  slay  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  or  the  king's  justices  of  the  one 
''  bench  or  the  other,  justices  in  ejrre,  or  justices  of  assize,  and  ail 
**  other  justices  assigned  to  hear  and  determine,  being  in  their  places 
^  doing  their  offices."  The  statute  extends  only  to  the  actual  kill- 
ing of  them,  and  not  to  wounding,  or  a  bare  attempt  to  kill  them ; 
and  it  extends  also  only  to  the  officers  therein  specified ;  and  there- 
fore the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  as  such«  are  not  within  the  protec- 
tion of  this  act. 

Thus  careful  was  the  legislature,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  m.,  to 
specify  and  reduce  to  a  certainty  the  vague  notions  of  treason  that 
had  formerly  prevailed  in  our  courts.  But  in  the  unfortunate  reign 
of  Richard  11.,  it  was  extremely  liberal  in  declaring  new  treasona ; 
the  most  arbitrary  and  absurd  of  all  which  was  the  bare  purpose  and 
intent  of  killing  or  deposing  the  king,  without  any  overt  act  to 
demonstrate  it.  And  yet  so  little  effect  have  over-violent  laws  to 
prevent  any  crime,  that  within  two  years  afterwards  this  very  prince 
was  both  deposed  and  murdered ;  and  in  the  first  year  of  his  suc- 
cessor's reign,  an  act  was  passed,  which  at  once  swept  away  the 
whole  load  of  extravagant  treasons  which  had  been  recently  intro- 
duced. 

But  afterwards,  between  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Queen  Mary, 
and  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  spirit  of  inventing 
new  and  strange  treasons  was  revived ;  among  which  we  may  reckon 
the  offences  of  clipping  money ;  breaking  prison  or  rescue,  when  the 
prisoner  is  committed  for  treason ;  burning  houses  to  extort  money ; 
stealing  cattle  by  Welshmen;  counterfeiting  foreign  coin;  wilful 
poisoning ;  execrations  against  the  king ;  calling  him  opprobrious 
names  by  public  writing ;  counterfeiting  the  sign  manual  or  signet ; 
refusing  to  abjure  the  pope ;  deflowering  or  marrying,  without  tlie 
royal  licence,  any  of  the  king's  children,  sisters,  aunts,  nephews,  or 
nieces ;  bare  solicitation  of  the  chastity  of  the  queen  or  princess,  or 
advances  made  by  themselves ;  marrying  with  the  king,  by  a  woman 
not  a  virgin,  without  previously  discovering  to  him  such  her  un- 
chaste life;  judging  or  bdievmg  the  king  to  have  been  lawfully 
married  to  Anne  of  Cleves ;  derogating  from  the  king's  royal  style 
and  title ;  and  impugning  his  supremacy ;  and  assembling  riotously 
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to  the  nnmber  of  twelve,  and  not  dispersing  upon  proclamation ;  all 
which  new-fangled  treasons  were  totally  abrc^ted  by  the  statute 
1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12,  which  once  more  reduced  all  treasons  to  the 
standard  of  the  statute  of  Edw.  III.  Since  which  time  the  l^s- 
lature  has  been  more  cautious  in  creating  new  offences  of  this  kind. 

To  the  treasons  already  enumerated,  must  now,  however,  be 
added: — 

7.  Endeavouring  to  deprive  or  hinder  any  person,  being  the  next 
in  succession  to  the  crown,  according  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  from 
succeeding  to  the  crown,  and  maliciously  and  directly  attempting 
the  same  by  any  overt  act. 

8.  Maliciously,  advisedly,  and  directly,  by  writing  or  printing, 
Tn^infatining  and  affirming  that  any  Other  person  hath  any  right  or 
title  to  the  crown  of  this  realm,  otherwise  than  according  to  the  Act 
of  Settlement ;  or  that  the  kings  of  this  realm  with  the  authority  of 
parliament  are  not  able  to  make  laws  and  statutes,  to  bind  the 
crown  and  the  descent  thereof. 

9.  In  case  the  crown  shall  descend  on  any  issue  of  her  Majesty 
while  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  persons  aiding  or  abetting  the  mar- 
riage of  the  king  or  queen  without  the  consent  of  the  regent  and 
parliament,  and  the  person  married  to  such  king  or  queen  while 
under  the  age  of  eighteen,  are  by  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  52,  s.  4,  guilty  of 
high  treason. 

Under  one  or  other  of  these  nine  heads  the  offences  now  constitut- 
ing high  treason  may  be  ranged.  The  reader  would,  however,  derive 
a  very  incorrect  notion  of  the  course  of  legislation  on  this  important 
subject,  if  he  were  left  to  suppose  that  the  statutes,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  comprised  the  whole  of  the  law  relating  to  this 
offence.  But  I  cannot  here  enter  upon  any  historical  notice  of  the 
perturbations  which  have  affected  the  government  of  this  country, 
and  led  to  frequent  interference  by  parliament ;  and  I  must  content 
myself  therefore  with  a  passing  allusion  to  1.  the  treasons  which 
were  created  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  relating  to  papists ;  and 
2.  to  those  created  for  the  security  of  the  protestant  succession  in  the 
house  of  Hanover. 

The  first  of  the  offences  which  the  legislature  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
thought  fit  to  declare  to  be  treason,  was  the  defending  of  the  pope^s 
alleged  jurisdiction ;  and  the  next  was  the  crime  committed  by  any 
popish  priest,  bom  in  the  dominions  of  the  Crown  of  England,  who 
came  over  hither  from  beyond  the  seas,  unless  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  and  departing  in  a  reasonable  time,  and  tarried  here  three 
days  without  conforming  to  the  church.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
the  parliament  went  a  little  further,  and  declared  that  if  any  natural- 
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bom  subject  withdrew  from  his  allegiance,  and  became  i^conciled  to 
the  pope  or  flee  of  Rome,  or  any  other  prince  or  state,  both  he  and 
all  such  as  procured  such  reconciliation  should  incur  the  guilt  of 
high  treason. 

The  other  obsolete  species  of  high  treason  was  that  created  for  the 
security  of  the  Hanoverian  succesnon^  by  the  statute  13  d?  14  WilL 
III.  c.  3,  whereby  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  then 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  had  assumed  the  title  of  King  James  III., 
was  attainted  of  high  treason ;  and  it  was  made  high  treason  for  any 
of  the  king's  subjects  to  hold  correspondence  with  him.  A  similar 
penalty  was  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  attached  to  any 
recognition  of  his  son,  the  unfortunate  Charles  Edward  Stuart. 

Thus  much  for  the  crime  of  treason,  or  Uttm  mafeskUis,  in  all  its 
branches;  which  consists,  we  may  observe,  originally,  in  grossly 
counteracting  that  allegiance  which  is  due  from  the  subject ;  though, 
in  some  instances,  the  zeal  of  our  legislators  to  stop  the  progress  of 
some  highly  pernicious  practices  has  occasioned  them  a  little  to 
depart  from  Mb  its  primitive  idea. 

The  punishment  of  high  treason  in  general  was  very  solemn  and 
terrible.  It  was  1.  That  the  offender  be  drawn  to  the  gallows,  and 
not  be  carried  or  walk ;  though  usually,  by  connivance,  at  length 
ripened  by  humanity  into  law,  a  sledge  or  hurdle  was  allowed.  2. 
lliat  he  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  and  then  cut  down  alive.  3.  That 
his  entrails  be  taken  out,  and  burned,  while  he  is  yet  alive,  4.  That 
his  head  be  cut  off.  5.  That  his  body  be  divided  into  four  parts. 
6.  That  his  head  and  quarters  be  at  the  king's  disposal  But  in 
treasons  of  every  kind  the  punishment  of  women  was  the  same,  and 
different  from  that  of  men.  For,  as  the  decency  due  to  the  sex  for- 
bade the  exposing  and  publicly  mangling  their  bodies,  their  sentence 
was  to  be  drawn  to  the  gallows,  and  there  to  be  burned  alive.* 

All  this  has  been  altered,  however,  and  the  judgment  in  all  cases 
of  high  treason  now  is,  that  the  offender  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  be  there  hanged  by  the  jieck  until  he  be 
dead,  and  that  afterwards  his  head  be  severed  from  his  body,  and  his 
body,  divided  into  four  quarters,  be  disposed  of  as  the  crown  shall 
think  fit. 

The  consequences  of  this  judgment,  attainder,  forfeiture,  and  cor- 
mption  of  blood,  must  be  referred  to  the  latter  end  of  this  book, 

*  Am  mn  instmioe  of  bow  the  Bible  may  be  qaoted  in  impporC  of  almoei 
any  practice,  good,  bad,  or  iodiffereot,  it  may  be  obferved  that  Sir  Edward 
Coke  tells  at,  that  this  punishment  for  treaaon  is  wammtcd  by  diren 
examples  in  Scripture;  fonr  Joab  was  drawn,  Bithan  was  banged,  Judas  was 
cnkbowelied,  and  so  on  of  the  rest. 
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'vhen  we  shall  treat  of  them  altogether,  as  well  in  treason  as  in  other 
olTenoes. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  a 
class  of  offences,  which  in  fonner  times  tanked  as  high  treason ;  but 
which  the  humanity  of  our  present  laws  will  not  allow  of  to  incur 
the  fatal  consequences  attached  to  crimes  of  that  serious  nature. 
These  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  1.  Sedition ;  and  2.  Attempts 
to  injure  or  alarm  the  sovereign. 

The  insults  publicly  offered  to  the  person  of  king  George  m.,  at 
the  period  of  the  French  revolution,  the  ferment  then  created  among 
the  people  by  numerous  publications  advocating  a  change  in  the 
institutions  of  this  country,  and  the  frequent  assemblies  held  under 
the  pretext  of  deliberating  on  public  grievances,  and  agreeing  on 
])etitions,  remonstrances,  or  other  addresses  to  the  king  or  the  houses 
of  parliament,  led  to  the  passing  of  two  acts  of  parliament,  the  one, 
o6  Geo.  III.,  c.  7,  intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  safety  and  preservation 
"  of  his  Majesty^s  Person  and  Government  against  treasonable  and 
'^  seditious  practices  and  attempts ;"  and  the  other,  36  Greo.  ILL,  c.  8, 
**  An  Act  for  the  more  effectually  preventing  seditious  meetings  and 
"  assemblies.** 

By  the  first-named  statute,  it  was  made  treason  to  compass  the 
destruction,  or  bodily  harm,  deposition,  or  restraint  of  the  king; 
while  any  one  using  any  words  to  excite  the  people  to  hatred  and 
contempt  of  his  Majesty,  or  of  the  government  and  constitution  of 
this  realm,  thereby  incurred  the  punishment  of  a  high  misdemeanor. 
This  act  has,  however,  been  partially  repealed  by  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12; 
which  was  passed  to  meet  the  mischievous  but  absurd  attempts  made 
shortly  before  its  enactment,  to  effect  a  repeal  of  the  legislative  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  was  felt  that  to  dignify  these 
proceedings  with  the  name  of  high  treason,  was  only  to  encourage 
their  continuance  or  repetition,  by  endowing  the  foolish  and  mis- 
guided persons  who  engaged  in  them  with  the  name  of  patriots  or 
martyrs;  and  the  statute  accordingly  reduces  their  offences  to  the 
category  of /cZowy,  and  makes  them  punishable  as  such. 

The  other  statute,  36  Geo.  III.  c.  8,  was  only  of  a  temporary 
character ;  but  at  the  same  period,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  other 
provisions  still  in  force  were  made  to  repress  mutinous  and  seditious 
practices,  and  the  administration  of  unlawful  oaths.  Secret  societies 
were  condemned,  and  public  meetings  of  more  than  fifty  persons 
prohibited  from  assembling  in  any  open  place  within  a  mile  of 
Westminster  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  petition,  remonstrance,  or  ad- 
dress to  the  crown  or  either  house  of  parliament. 

The  only  other  statute  relating  to  offences  on  the  verge  of  high 
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treason  is  one  of  the  present  reign,  5  &  6  Viet.  c.  61,  passed  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  those  annoyances  to  which  the  queen  was  ex- 
posed soon  after  her  accession  to  the  throne,  by  idle  and  ill-disposed 
youths  discharging  fire-arms  in  her  presence  if  not  at  her  person. 
As  this  was  done  apparently  from  a  morbid  love  of  notoriety,  it  was 
considered  that  a  disgraceful  punishment  would  be  most  appropriate ; 
and  the  wisdom  of  this  legislation  has  been  happily  evinced  by  the 
complete  cessation  of  the  offence. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 


OF  OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  PREROGATIVE. 

Definition  offekny — Offences  relating  to  the  coin — Serving  in  foreign  states — 

Embezzling  stoi«s  of  war — Desertion. 

n.  As  we  are  next  to  consider  such  felonies  as  more  especially  affect 
the  supreme  executive  power,  it  will  not  be  amiss  here  to  explain 
briefly  the  nature  and  meaning  oi felony. 

Felony,  then,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  our  English  law,  com- 
prises every  species  of  crime,  which  occasions  at  common  law  the 
forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods.  This  most  frequently  happens  in  those 
crimes  for  which  a  capital  punishment  either  is  or  was  liable  to  be 
inflicted.  Indeed,  treason  itself  was  anciently  comprised  under  the 
name  of  felony;  and  all  treasons,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  are 
felonies ;  though  all  felonies  are  not  treason.  And  to  this  also  we 
may  add,  that  not»only  all  offences  formerly  capital,  are  in  some  degree 
or  other  felony ;  but  that  this  is  likewise  the  case  with  some  other 
offences  which  never  were  punished  with  death ;  as  suicide,  where 
the  party  is  already  dead ;  homicide  by  chance-medley,  or  in  self- 
defence  ;  and  the  small  thefts  formerly  termed  petit  larceny  or  pilfer- 
ing: all  which  are,  strictly  speaking,  felonies,  as  they  subject  the 
committers  of  them  to  forfeitures.  So  that  upon  the  whole  the  only 
adequate  definition  of  felony  seems  to  be  that  which  is  before  laid 
down ;  viz.,  an  offence  which  occasions  a  total  forfeiture  of  either 
lands  or  goods,  or  both,  at  the  common  law ;  and  to  which  capital 
or  other  punishment  may  be  superadded,  according  to  the  degree  of 
guilt. 

The  idea  of  felony  was,  indeed,  until  recently,  so  generally  con- 
nected with  that  of  capital  punishment,  that  it  was  hard  to  separate 
them;  and  to  this  usage  the  intepretations  of  the  law  conformed. 
And  therefore,  if  a  statute  made  any  new  offence  felony,  the  law 
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implied  that  it  should  be  poniahed  with  death ;  viz.,  by  hanging,  as 
well  as  with  forfeiture ;  but  the  criminal  law  has  been  considerably 
ameliorated  in  this  respect,  every  person  convicted  of  a  felony,  for 
which  no  punishment  is  expressly  provided,  being  now  puni^ble 
with  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment.  So  that  felony  is  reducible 
to  its  original  signification,  a  crime  to  be  punished  by  forfeiture,  and 
to  which  death  may,  or  may  not,  be  superadded. 

This  being  premised,  I  proceed  to  consider  such  felonies  as  are 
more  immediately  injurious  to  the  royal  prerogative ;  and  these  are 
1.  Offences  relating  to  the  coin.  2.  The  offence  of  serving  a  foreign 
prince.  3.  The  offence  of  embezzling  or  destroying  stores  of  war. 
4.  Desertion  from  the  armies  in  time  of  war. 

1.  Offences  relating  to  the  c<nn,  under  which  may  be  ranked  some 
inferior  misdemeanors  not  amounting  to  felony,  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  series  of  statutes,  commencing  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ; 
nearly  all  of  which  were  repealed  by  the  statute  2  Will.  IV.  c.  34^ 
which  consolidated  the  then  laws  relating  to  these  crimes.  The 
punishments  imposed  by  that  and  other  statutes  relating  to  the 
coin  were  modified,  however,  by  more  recent  enactments,  penal 
servitude  being  in  all  cases  substituted  for  transportation,  and  im- 
}>ri8onment  accompanied,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  with  hard 
labour,  or  solitary  confinement,  or  both.  And  the  law  on  the  whole 
subject  has  accordingly  been  again  consolidated  by  the  statute  24  & 
25  Vict.  c.  99.  To  that  statute,  therefore,  I  venture  to  refer  the 
reader,  only  pointing  out  in  this  place  that  the  law  has  provided  a 
gradual  scale  of  punishment  for  offences  relating  to  the  coin,  the 
making  or  counterfeiting  of  the  coin  itself  being  the  crime  most 
severely  punished. 

Tampering  with  the  genuine  coin  of  the  realm  is  almost  as  penal ; 
but  the  law  deals  much  more  mildly  with  the  utterer  of  base  coin, 
who  is  often  led  into  the  commission  of  the  offence  by  the  more 
guilty  counterfeiter  or  seller.  He  is  guilty  only  of  a  misdemeanor^ 
imless  he  has  been  previously  convicted  of  a  similar  offence ;  in  which 
event  the  crime  amounts  to  felony,  involving,  of  course,  severity  of 
punishment. 

The  statute  I  have  referred  to  also  facilitates  the  trial  and  punish- 
ment of  accessories,  and  contains  other  provisions  directed  against  the 
making,  buying  or  selling,  or  being  in  possession  of,  coining  tools, 
each  of  which  offences  is  made  a  felony.  It  is  also  made  a  misde- 
meanor to  deface  the  coin  by  stamping  or  defacing  it,  a  practice  often 
resorted  to  by  tradesmen  for  advertising  purposes.  The  offence  of 
counterfeiting  foreign  coin,  and  bringing  't  into  this  country  to  cir- 
culate, is  provided  for  by  the  same  statute. 
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2.  Serving  in  foreign  states,  which  is  generally  inconsistent  with 
allegiance  to  one's  natural  prince,  was  at  one  time  punished  by  stat. 
3  Jac.  I.  c.  4 ;  which  made  it  felony  for  any  person  to  go  out  of  the 
realm,  to  serve  a  foreign  prince,  without  having  first  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  This  statute  was  extended  and  amended  by  subse- 
quent acts,  which  have  since  been  repealed.  The  statute  now  in 
force  is  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  59  Geo.  in.  c.  69,  which  makes 
the  entering  into  the  aid  of  a  foreign  prince  or  people,  in  any  warlike 
capacity  whatever,  or  going  abroad  with  that  intent,  or  attempting  to 
get  others  to  do  so  without  the  royal  licence,  a  misdemeanor,  punish- 
able by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  The  same  statute  imposes  a 
penalty  of  50/.  on  masters  of  ships  and  owners  assisting  in  the  com- 
mittal of  this  offence ;  while  persons  fitting  out  armed  vessels  to  aid 
the  military  operations  of  any  foreign  powers,  without  license  from 
the  crown,  or  aiding  the  warlike  equipment  of  vessels  of  foreign 
states,  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both. 

3.  Embezzling  or  destroying  the  sovereign's  warlike  stores,  was 
first  declared  to  be  felony  by  31  Eliz.  c.  4.  The  statute  22  Car.  II.  c.  6, 
made  the  offence  capital ;  but  gave  power  to  the  judge  after  sentence 
to  transport  the  offender  for  seven  years.  Both  statutes  have  been 
virtually  repealed,  however,  by  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  53 ;  which,  nevertheless, 
leaves  this  offence  still  highly  penal.  Inferior  embezzlements  and 
misdemeanors  that  fall  under  this  denomination,  are  punishable 
under  other  statutes.  The  annual  Mutiny  Acts  also  contain  provi- 
sions for  the  trial  and  punishment  by  court-martial  of  persons  em- 
bezzling military  of  naval  stores.  The  much  more  serious  offence  of 
setting  fire  to  or  destroying  any  of  the  sovereign's  ships  of  war,— or 
any  of  the  royal  arsenals,  dockyards,  or  victualling  offices,  or  the 
materials  thereunto  belonging, — cm:  military,  naval,  or  victualling 
stores,  or  anmiunition,— or  causing,  aiding,  procuring,  abetting,  or 
assisting  in  such  offence,  is  still  a  capital  felony. 

4.  Desertion  from  the  sovereign's  armies  in  time  of  war,  whether  by 
land  or  sea,  in  England  or  in  parts  beyond  the  sea,  is  by  the  stand- 
ing laws  of  the  land,  and  particularly  by  statute  18  Hen.  VI.  c.  10, 
and  5  Eliz.  c.  5,  made  felony ;  but  these  statutes  which  also  punish 
other  inferior  military  offences  with  fines,  imprisonment,  and  other 
penalties,  have  become  obsolete,  the  offences  at  which  they  strike 
being  usually  punished  under  the  Mutiny  Acts. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 


OF  PRJEMUKIBK 


SUtutes  of  prcemunire — ^Wherein  the  offence  consists — ^What  offences  now 

amount  Utprcemunire — ^Punishment. 

ni.  The  third  species  of  offence  more  immediately  affecting  the 
sovereign  and  government,  is  that  of  proemunire,  so  called  from  the 
words  of  the  writ  preparatory  to  the  prosecution  thereof:  "proeniunire 
**/acuu  A  B^  cause  A  B  to  be  forewarned  that  he  appear  before 
us  to  answer  the  contempt  wherewith  he  stands  charged :  which 
contempt  is  particularly  recited  in  the  preamble  to  the  writ.  It  took 
its  origin  from  the  exorbitant  power  claimed  and  exercised  in  Eng- 
land by  the  pope,  which  even  in  the  days  of  blind  zeal  was  too 
heavy  for  our  ancestors  to  bear. 

The  ancient  British  Church  was  a  stranger  to  the  bishop  of  Rome^ 
and  all  his  pretended  authority.  But  the  pagan  Saxon  invaders, 
having  driven  the  professors  of  Christianity  to  the  remotest  comers  of 
our  island,  their  own  conversion  was  afterwards  effected' by  Augustin 
the  monk,  and  other  missionaries  from  the  court  of  Bome.  This 
naturally  introduced  some  few  of  the  papal  corruptions  in  point  of 
faith  and  doctrine :  but  we  read  of  no  civil  authority  claimed  by  the 
pope  in  these  kingdoms,  till  the  era  of  the  Norman  conquest ;  when 
the  then  reigning  pontiff  having  favoured  Duke  William  in  his 
projected  invasion,  by  blessing  his  host  and  consecrating  his  banners, 
he  took  that  opportunity  also  of  establishing  his  spiritual  encroach- 
ments ;  which,  indeed,  he  was  permitted  to  do  by  the  policy  of  the 
Conqueror.  The  establishment  of  the  feudal  system  in  most  of  the 
governments  of  Europe,  had  already  suggested  a  means  to  the  court 
of  Rome  for  usurping  a  similar  authority  over  all  the  preferments  of 
the  church ;  which  began  first  in  Italy,  and  gradually  spread  itself 
to  England.  The  pope  became  a  feudal  lord;  and  all  ordinary 
patrons  were  to  hold  their  right  of  patronage  under  this  universal 
superior.  Estates  held  by  feudal  tenure,  being  originally  gratuitous 
donations,  were  at  that  time  denominated  heneficia :  their  very  name 
as  well  as  constitution,  was  borrowed,  and  the  care  of  the  souls  of  a 
parish  thence  came  to  be  denominated  a  benefice.  Lay  fees  were 
conferred  by  investiture  or  delivery  of  corporal  possession;  and 
spiritual  benefices,  which  at  first  were  universally  donative,  now 
received  in  like  manner  a  spiritual  investiture,  by  institution  from 
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the  bishop,  and  induction  under  his  authority.  As  lands  escheated 
to  the  lord,  in  defect  of  a  legal  tenant,  so  benefices  lapsed  to  the 
bishop  upon  non-presentation  by  the  patron,  in  the  nature  of  a 
spiritual  escheat  The  annual  tenths  collected  from  the  clergy  were 
equivalent  to  the  feudal  render,  or  rent  reserved  upon  a  grant ;  the 
oath  of  canonical  obedience  was  copied  from  the  oath  of  fealty  re* 
quired  from  the  vassal  by  his  superior ;  the  primer  aeinna  of  our 
military  tenures,  whereby  the  first  profits  of  an  heir's  estate  were 
cruelly  extorted  by  his  lord,  gave  birth  to  as  cruel  an  exaction  of 
first-fruits  from  the  beneficed  clergy ;  and  the  occasional  aids  and 
talliages,  levied  by  the  prince  on  his  vassals,  gave  a  handle  to  the 
pope  to  levy,  by  the  means  of  his  legates  a  latere^  Peter-pence  and 
other  taxations. 

At  length  the  Holy  Father  went  a  step  beyond  any  example  of 
either  emperor  or  feudal  lord.  He  reserved  to  himself,  by  his  own 
apostolical  authority,  the  presentation  to  all  benefices,  which  became 
vacant  while  the  incumbent  was  attending  the  court  of  Bome  upon 
any  occasion,  or  on  his  journey  thither,  or  back  again;  and  more- 
over  such  also  as  became  vacant  by  his  promotion  to  a  bishopric  or 
abbey.  And  this  last,  the  canonists  declared,  was  no  detriment  at  all 
to  the  patron,  being  only  like  the  change  of  a  life  in  a  feudal  estate 
by  the  lord.  Dispensations  to  avoid  these  vacancies  begat  the 
doctrine  of  commendama:  and  papal  provisions  were  the  previous 
nomination  to  such  benefices  by  a  kind  of  anticipation,  before  they 
became  actually  void :  though  afterwards  indiscriminately  applied  to 
any  right  of  patronage  exerted  or  usurped  by  the  pope.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  the  best  livings  were  filled  by  Italian  and  other 
foreign  clergy,  equally  unskilled  in  and  averse  to  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  England.  The  very  nomination  to  bishoprics,  that 
ancient  prerogative  of  the  crown,  was  wrested  from  King  Henry  I., 
and  afterwards  from  his  successor  King  John ;  and  seemingly  indeed 
conferred  on  the  chapters  belonging  to  each  see ;  but  by  means  of  the 
frequent  appeals  to  Eome,  through  the  intricacy  of  the  laws  which 
regulated  canonical  elections,  was  eventually  vested  in  the  pope. 
And  to  sum  up  this  head  with  a  transaction  most  unparalleled  and 
astonishing  in  its  kind.  Pope  Innocent  HI.  had  at  length  the  effrontery 
to  demand,  and  King  John  had  the  meanness  to  consent  to,  a  resig- 
nation of  his  crown  to  the  pope,  whereby  England  was  to  become  for 
ever  St.  Peter's  patrimony ;  and  the  dastardly  monarch  re-accepted 
his  sceptre  from  the  han^  of  the  papal  legate,  to  hold  as  the  vassal 
of  the  holy  see,  at  the  annual  rent  of  a  thousand  marks. 

Another  engine  set  on  foot,  or  at  least  greatly  improved,  by  the 
court  of  Rome,  was  a  masterpiece  of  papal  policy.  Not  content  with 
the  ample  provision  of  tithes,  they  endeavoured  to  grasp  at  the  lands 
of  the  kingdom,  and,  had  not  the  legislature  withstood  them,  would 
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by  this  time  have  proliably  been  masters  of  every  foot  of  ground  in 
the  realm.  To  this  end  they  introduced  the  monks  of  the  Benedic- 
tine and  other  rules,  men  of  sour  and  aostoe  religion,  separated  from 
the  world  and  its  oonoems  by  a  tow  of  perpetual  celibacy,  yet 
fascinating  the  minds  ci  the  people  by  pretences  to  extraordinary 
sanctity,  while  all  their  aim  was  to  a^randize  the  power  and  extend 
the  influence  of  their  grand  superior  the  pope.  And  as,  in  those 
times  of  civil  tumult,  great  rapines  and  violence  were  daily  commit- 
ted by  overgrown  lords  and  their  adherents,  they  were  taught  to 
believe,  that  foimding  a  monastery  a  little  before  tiieir  deaths  would 
atone  for  a  life  of  incontinence,  disorder,  and  bloodshed.  Hence  in- 
numerable abbeys  and  religious  houses  were  built  within  a  century 
after  the  Conquest,  and  endowed,  not  only  with  the  tithes  of  parishes 
which  were  ravished  from  the  secular  clergy,  but  also  with  lands, 
manors,  lordships,  and  extensive  baronies.  And  the  doctrine  incul- 
cated was,  that  whatever  was  so  given  to,  or  purchased  by,  the 
monks  and  friars,  was  consecrated  to  God  himself;  and  that  to 
alienate  of  take  it  away  was  no  less  than  the  sin  of  sacril^e. 

I  might  here  have  enlarged  upon  other  contrivances,  which  will 
occur  to  the  recollection  of  the  reader,  set  on  foot  by  the  court  of 
Home,  for  effecting  an  entire  exemption  of  its  clergy  from  any  inter- 
course with  the  civil  magistrate:  such  as  the  separation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  from  the  temporal ;  the  appointment  of  its  judges 
by  merely  spiritual  authority,  without  any  interposition  from  the 
crown;  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  it  claimed  over  all  ecclesiastical 
persons  and  causes ;  and  the  privilegium  clerioale^  or  benefit  of  clergy, 
which  delivered  all  clerks  from  any  trial  or  punishment  except 
before  their  own  tribunal  I  shall  only  observe  at  present,  that 
notwithstanding  this  plan  of  pontifical  power  was  so  deeply  laid,  and 
so  indefatigably  pursued  by  the  imwearied  politics  of  the  court  of 
Home  through  a  long  succession  of  ages ;  yet  it  vanished  into  nothing, 
when  the  eyes  of  the  people  were  a  little  enlightened,  and  they  set 
themselves  with  vigour  to  oppose  it.  So.  vain  and  ridiculous  is  the 
attempt  to  live  in  society,  without  acknowledging  the  obligations 
which  it  lays  us  under ;  and  to  effect  an  entire  independence  of  that 
civil  state,  which  protects  us  in  all  our  rights^  and  gives  us  every 
other  liberty,  that  only  excepted  of  despising  the  laws  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Let  us  return,  however^  to  the  statutes  of  prasmunire^  which  were 
framed  to  encounter  the  attempts  of  the  See  of  Rome  to  establish  an 
independent  authority  in  this  country.  King  Edward  I.,  a  wise  and 
magnanimous  prince,  was  the  first  to  oppose  in  earnest  these  papal 
usurpations.  He  would  not  suffer  his  bishops  to  attend  a  general 
council,  till  they  had  sworn  not  to  receive  the  papal  benediction. 
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He  made  light  of  all  papal  bulls  and  processes;  attacked  Scotland 
in  defiance  of  one,  and  seized  the  temporalities  of  his  clergy,  who 
under  pretence  of  another  refused  to  paj  a  tax  imposed  by  parlia- 
ment. He  strengthened  the  statutes  of  mortmain ;  thereby  closing 
the  great  gulf,  in  which  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  were  in  danger 
of  being  swallowed.  And,  one  of  his  subjects  having  obtained  a  bull 
of  excommunication  against  another,  he  ordered  him  to  be  executed 
as  a  traitor,  according  to  the  ancient  law.  And  in  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  his  reign  was  made  the  first  statute  against  papal  provisions, 
the  foundation  of  all  the  subsequent  statutes  of  prctmunire ;  which 
we  rank  as  an  offence  immediately  against  the  sovereign,  because 
every  encouragement  of  the  papal  power  is  a  diminution  of  the 
authority  of  the  crown. 

In  the  weak  reign  of  Edward  II.,  the  pope  again  endeavoured  to 
encroach,  but  the  parliament  manfully  withstood  him.  Edward  HI. 
was  of  a  different  temper.  To  remedy  these  inconveniences  first  by 
gentle  means,  he  wrote  an  expostulation  to  the  pope ;  but  receiving 
a  menacing  and  contemptuous  answer,  withal  acquainting  him  that 
the  emperor,  who  a  few  years  before  at  the.  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  a.d. 
1323,  had  established  a  law  against  provisions,  and  also  the  king  of 
France  had  lately  submitted  to  the  holy  see,  the  king  replied,  that  if 
both  the  emperor  and  the  French  king  should  take  the  pope's  part, 
he  was  ready  to  give  battle  to  them  both,  in  defence  of  the  liberties 
of  the  crown.  Hereupon  more  sharp  and  penal  laws  were  devised 
against  provisors ;  and  when  the  holy  see  resented  these  proceedings, 
and  Pope  Urban  V.  attempted  to  revive  the  vassalage  and  annual 
rent  to  which  King  John  had  subjected  his  kingdom,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  by  the  estates  of  the  realm,  that  King  John's  donation 
was  null  and  void,  being  without  the 'concurrence  of  parliament,  and 
contrary  to  his  coronation  oath :  and  all  the  temporal  nobility  and 
commons  engaged,  that  if  the  pope  should  endeavour  by  process  or 
otherwise  to  maintain  these  usurpations,  they  would  resist  and  with- 
stand him  with  all  their  power. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  it  was  found  necessary  to  strengthen 
these  laws,  by  prohibiting  aliens  from  being  presented  to  any  eccle- 
siastical preferment,  and  declaring  all  liegemen  of  the  king,  accepting 
of  a  foreign  provision,  out  of  the  king's  protection.  Persons  bringing 
citations  or  excommunications  from  beyond  sea,  were  also  to  be 
imprisoned,  forfeit  their  goods  and  lands,  and  suffer  pain  of  life  and 
member.  The  next  statute,  however,  16  Rich.  II.  c.  5,  is  generally 
called  the  Statute  o{  proemunire.  It  enacts,  that  **  whoever  procures 
*^  at  Rome,  or  elsewhere,  any  translations,  processes,  exoommunica- 
^  tions,  bulls,  instruments,  or  other  things,  which  touch  the  king, 
**  against  him,  his  crown,  and  realm,  and  all  persons  aiding  and 
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**  asBisting  therein,  shall  be  put  out  of  the  king's  protection,  their 
**  lands  and  goods  forfeited  to  the  king's  use,  and  they  shall  be 
"  attached  by  their  bodies  to  answer  to  the  king  and  his  council :  or 
**  process  of  prcemunire  facias  shall  be  made  out  against  them  as  in 
^  other  cases  of  provisoFs.'* 

By  the  statute  2  Hen.  IV.  c.  3,  all  persons  who  accept  any  provi- 
sion from  the  pope,  to  be  exempt  from  canonical  obedience  to  their 
proper  ordinary,  are  also  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  prcemunire. 
And  this  is  the  last  of  our  ancient  statutes  touching  this  offence ;  the 
usurped  civil  power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  being  pretty  well  broken 
down  by  these  statutes,  as  his  usurped  religious  power  was  in  about 
a  century  afterwards ;  the  spirit  of  the  nation  being  so  much  raised 
against  foreigners,  that  about  this  time,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Y.,  the 
alien  priories,  or  abbeys  for  foreign  monks,  were  suppressed,  and 
their  lands  given  to  the  crown.  And  no  further  attempts  were 
afterwards  made  in  support  of  these  foreign  jurisdictions. 

This,  then,  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  oflTence,  which  we  call 
prasmunire :  viz.,  introducing  a  foreign  power  into  this  land,  and 
creating  imperium  in  imperio,  by  paying  that  obedience  to  papal 
process,  which  constitutionally  belonged  to  the  crown  alone,  long 
before  the  Reformation  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. :  at  which  time 
the  penalties  of  prcemunire  were  indeed  extended  to  more  papal 
abuses  than  before ;  several  statutes  of  that  monarch  enacting  that 
to  appeal  to  Rome  from  any  of  the  king's  courts,  to  sue  to  Rome  for 
any  licence  or  dispensation,  or  to  obey  any  process  from  thence, 
make  these  parties  who  do  so  liable  to  the  pains  of  prcemunire.  And, 
in  order  to  restore  to  the  king  in  effect  the  nomination  of  vacant 
bishoprics,  and  yet  keep  up  the  established  forms,  it  is  enacted  by 
statute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  20,  that  if  the  dean  and  chapter  refuse  to 
elect  the  person  named  by  the  king,  or  any  archbishop  or  bishop  to 
confirm  or  consecrate  him,  they  shall  fall  within  the  penalties  of  the 
statutes  of  prcemunire. 

Thus  far  the  penalties  of  prcemunire  seem  to  have  kept  within  the 
proper  bounds  of  their  original  institution ;  but  they  being  pains  of 
no  inconsiderable  consequence,  it  was  thought  fit  by  subsequent  acts 
of  parliament  to  apply  the  same  penalties  to  other  offences ;  some  of 
which  bore  more,  and  some  less,  relation  to  this  original  offence,  and 
some  no  relation  at  all.  Most  of  these  statutes  having  since  been 
repealed,  I  content  myself  with  simply  referring  to  them,  leaving  it 
to  the  student  to  pursue  this  subject  further  if  he  shall  see  fit. 

I  must  add,  however,  that  the  penalties  of  prcemunire  may  still 
be  incurred  by  any  one,  who  asserts,  maliciously  and  advisedly,  that 
both  or  either  house  of  parliament  have  a  legislative  authority  with- 
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out  the  king ;  or  that  the  king  and  parliament  cannot  make  laws  to 
limit  the  descent  of  the  crown;  or  who  sends  anj  subject  of  this 
realm  a  prisoner  into  parts  beyond  the  seas.  The  like  penalty  is  in- 
curred by  any  Serjeant,  comisellor,  proctor,  attorney,  or  officer  of  a 
court  practising  without  having  taken  the  proper  oaths ;  and  by  the 
assembly  of  peers  of  Scotland,  convened  to  elect  their  sixteen  repre- 
sentatives in  the  British  parliament,  if  they  presume  to  treat  of  any 
other  matter  save  only  the  election.  Finally,  the  penalties  of  prae- 
muntre  attach  to  all  who  knowingly  and  wilfully  solemnize,  assist,  or 
are  present  at,  any  forbidden  marriage  of  such  of  the  descendants  of 
the  body  of  King  George  11.  as  are  by  law  prohibited  to  contract 
matrimony  without  the  consent  of  the  crown. 

What  then  are  these  penalties  of  prasmunire  t  They  are  thus 
summed  up  by  Sir  Edward  Coke :  "  that  from  the  conviction,  the 
defendant  shall  be  out  of  the  king's  protection,  and  his  lands  and 
tenements,  goods  and  chattels,  forfeited  to  the  king ;  and  that  his 
body  shall  remain  in  prison  at  the  kincfa  jpikasure:  or,  as  other 
"  authorities  have  it,  during  life  .•"  both  which  amount  to  the  same 
thing ;  as  the  sovereign  by  his  prerogative  may  any  time  remit  the 
whole,  or  any  part,  of  the  punishment,  t.6.,  except  in  the  case  of 
transgressing  the  statute  of  Habeas  Corpus,  by  sending  a  subject  of  the 
realm  a  prisoner  into  parts  beyond  seas.  These  forfeitures  here  in- 
flicted do  not,  by  the  way,  bring  this  offence  within  our  former 
definition  of  felony ;  being  inflicted  by  particular  statutes,  and  not 
by  the  common  law.  But  so  odious  was  this  ofience  of  proemunire^ 
that  a  man  that  was  attainted  of  the  same  might  have  been  slain  by 
any  other  man  without  danger  of  law;  to  obviate  which  savage 
notions,  the  statute  5  Eliz.  c.  1,  provided,  that  it  should  not  be  law- 
ful to  kill  any  person  attainted  in  a  prwmunire,  any  law,  statute, 
opinion,  or  exposition  of  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  This 
statute  has  no  doubt  been  repealed  by  9  and  10  Vict.  c.  59 ;  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  suggested  that  a  man  convicted  upon  a  proemunire 
is  wholly  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law.  He  can  bring  no  action,  how- 
ever, for  any  private  injury ;  being  so  far  out  of  its  protection,  that  it 
will  not  guard  his  civil  rights,  nor  remedy  any  grievance  which  he 
as  an  individual  may  suffer.  And  no  man,  knowing  him  to  be 
guilty,  can  safely  give  him  comfort,  aid,  or  relief. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed,  that  prosecutions  upon  a 
fjrcBmunire  are  unheard  of  in  our  courts.  There  is  only  one  instance 
of  such  a  prosecution  in  the  State  lYials,  in  which  case  the  penalties 
of  a  prcemunire  were  inflicted  upon  some  persons,  for  refusing  to  t^e 
the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Although, 
therefore,  the  statutes  of  pnemunire  have  never  been  formally  re- 
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pealed,  the  crime  may  be  oonsidered  as  obsolete.  Tet  the  ofifence 
still  remains  a  title  in  our  criminal  law ;  and,  therefore,  irrespectlTe 
altogether  of  its  historical  value,  cannot  be  passed  over. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  MISPRISIOirS  AND  OONTEMFTS  AFFECTING  THE  SOVEREIGN 

AND  GOYERNUENT. 

If isprinon  of  treaaon—- «f  felooj— ooncealment  of  treasnre-trove — ^mal-adminis- 
tratioD  of  offices  embezzling  public  mooej — ^refusal  to  seiTe  the  crowD — 
or  join  the  posse  comttohcs— H»ntenipt  of  the  royal  person  or  government — 
or  title — Indemnity  Act — Contempt  of  court — Striking  in  presence  of  the 
judges — ^rescue  of  a  prisoner — ^threatening  jurors  or  witnesses. 

IT.  The  last  species  of  offences,  more  immediately  against  the 
sovereign  and  government,  are  entitled  misprisions  and  contempts. 

Misprisions,  from  the  French,  me^pris,  a  contempt,  are  all  such 
high  offences  as  are  under  the  degree  of  capital,  but  nearly  bordering 
thereon :  and  it  is  said  that  a  misprision  is  contained  in  every  treason 
and  felony  whatsoever :  and  that,  if  the  crown  so  please,  the  offender 
may  be  proceeded  against  for  the  misprision  only.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple, while  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Star-chamber  subsisted,  it  was 
1  .eld  that  the  king  might  remit  a  prosecution  for  treason,  and  cause 
the  delinquent  to  be  censured  in  that  court,  merely  for  a  high  misde- 
meanor ;  as  happened  in  the  case  of  Roger  Earl  of  Rutland,  in  43 
Eliz.,  who  was  concerned  in  the  Earl  of  Essex's  rebellion.  Misprisions 
are  either  negative,  which  consist  in  the  concealment  of  something 
which  ought  to  be  revealed ;  or  positive,  which  consist  in  the  com- 
mission of  something  which  ought  not  to  be  done. 

I.  Of  the  first  or  negative  kind,  is  what  is  called  misprision  of 
treason :  consisting  in  the  bare  knowledge  and  concealment  of  treason, 
without  any  degree  of  assent  thereto :  for  any  assent  makes  the  party 
a  traitor.  The  punishment  of  this  offence  is  loss  of  the  profits  of 
lands  during  life,  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  imprisonment  during  life. 

Misprision  of  felony  is  also  the  concealment  of  a  felony  which  a 
man  knows,  but  never  assented  to ;  for  if  he  assented,  this  makes 
him  either  principal  or  accessory.  The  punishment  is  imprisonment 
and  fine  at  the  royal  pleasure :  which  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  must 
be  observed,  once  for  all,  not  to  signify  any  extra-judicial  will  of  the 
sovereign,  but  such  as  is  declared  by  his  representatives,  the  judges 
in  his  courts  of  justice ;  **  voluntas  regis  in  curia^  non  in  camera  J* 
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The  concealing  the  treasure^trove  is  also  a  misprision,  which  was 
formerly  punishable  by  death,  but  now  only  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

n.  Misprisions,  which  are  positive,  are  genendly  denominated  con* 
tempts  or  high  misdemeanors :  of  which, 

1.  The  first  and  principal  is  the  mal-administration  of  such  high 
officers  as  are  in  public  trust  and  employment.  This  is  usually 
punished  by  parliamentary  impeachment;  wherein  such  penalties, 
short  of  death,  are  inflicted,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  house  of  peers 
shall  seem  proper.  Hitherto  also  may  be  referred  the  offence  of 
embezzling  the  public  money,  which  is,  by  statute  2  Will.  IV.  c.  4,  a 
felony  and  highly  penal.  Officers  concerned  in  the  receipt  or  manage- 
ment of  the  revenue,  giving  in  false  statements  of  money  in  their 
hands,  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Other  misprisons  are,  in  general,  such  contempts  of  the  executive 
magistrate  as  demonstrate  themselves  by  some  arrogant  and  unduti- 
ful  behaviour  towards  the  crown  and  government.    These  are, 

2.  Contempts  against  the  royal  prerogative:  as,  by  refusing  to 
assist  the  sovereign  in  his  councils,  by  advice,  if  called  upon ;  or  in 
lus  wars,  by  personal  service  against  a  rebellion  or  invasion.  Under 
which  class  may  be  ranked  the  neglecting  to  join  tbc  posse  comitatus, 
being  thereunto  duly  required ;  or  disobeying  an  act  of  parliament, 
where  no  particular  penalty  is  assigned ;  for  then  it  is  punishable, 
like  the  rest  of  these  contempts,  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  courts  of  justice. 

3.  Contempts  and  misprisions  against  the  royal  person  and  govern- 
ment may  be  by  speaking  or  writing  against  him,  giving  out  scan- 
dalous stories  concerning  him,  or  doing  anything  that  may  tend  to 
lessen  him  in  the  esteem  of  his  subjects.  Thus  to  assert  falsely 
that  the  sovereign  labours  under  mental  derangement  is  an  offenoe ; 
and  so  is  it  an  offence  to  drink  to  the  pious  memory  of  a  traitor ;  or 
for  a  clergyman  to  absolve  persons  at  the  gallows,  who  there  persist 
in  the  treasons  for  which  they  die.  For  this  species  of  contempt  a 
man  may  not  only  be  fined  and  imprisoned,  but  might,  before  that 
punishment  was  abolished,  have  suffered  the  pillory ;  in  like  man- 
ner, as  in  the  ancient  German  empire,  such  persons  as  endeavoured 
to  sow  sedition,  were  condemned  to  become  the  objects  of  public 
derision,  by  carrying  a  dog  upon  their  shoulders  from  one  great  town 
.to  another,  a  punishment  which  the  emperors  Otho  I.  and  Frederic 
Barbarossa  inflicted  on  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank. 

4.  Contempts  against  the  sovereign's  title,  not  amounting  to  treason 
or  prcsmunire,  are  the  denial  of  his  ri;3^t  to  the  crown  in  common 
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and  unadvised  discourse,  a  heedless  species  of  contempt  which,  is 
punished  by  our  law  with  fine  and  imprisonment.  A  contempt  may 
also  arise  from  refusing  or  neglecting  to  take  the  oaths,  appointed  by 
statute  for  the  better  securing  the  government ;  and  yet  acting  in  a 
public  office,  place  vf  trust,  or  other  capacity,  for  which  the  said 
oaths  are  required  to  be  taken.  But  an  act  of  indemnity  is  now 
passed  annually,  to  relieve  all  such  persons  as  through  ignorance  of 
the  law,  absence,  or  unavoidable  accident,  have  omitted  to  do  so. 

5.  Contempts  against  the  royal  palaces  or  courts  of  justice  have 
always  been  looked  upon  as  high  misprisions ;  striking  in  the  superior 
courts  of  justice,  in  Westminster-hall,  or  at  the  assizes,  being  still 
more  penal  than  even  in  the  royal  palace.  This  offence  was  at  one 
time  punishable  with  the  loss  of  the  right  hand,  imprisonment  fen* 
life,  and  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels,  and  of  the  profits  of  his  lands 
during  life ;  but  would  not  now  be  so  dealt  with.  A  rescue  of  a 
prisoner  comes  under  this  head,  being  a  high  contempt,  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Not  only  such  as  are  guilty  of  an  actual  violence,  but  of  threaten- 
ing or  reproachful  words  to  any  judge  sitting  in  the  courts,  are  guilty 
of  a  high  misprision,  and  have  been  punished  with  large  fines,  im- 
prisonment, and  corporal  punishment.  Likewise  all  such  as  are 
guilty  of  any  injurious  treatment  to  those  who  are  immediately 
under  the  protection  of  a  court  of  justice,  are  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment :  as  if  a  man  assaults  or  threatens  his  adversary  for 
suing  him»  a  coimsellor  or  attorney  for  being  employed  against  him, 
a  juror  for  his  verdict,  or  endeavours  to  dissuade  a  witness  from  giving 
evidence. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OP  OFFENCES  AGAINST  PUBLIC  JUSTICE. 

Fabifying  recoiiifl — Obstructing  process— Assaulting  officers  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty — Escape — Breach  of  prison — Rescue — Returning  froni  trans- 
portation— ^Taking  reward  to  help  to  return  of  stolen  goods — Receiring 
stolen  goods — ^Theft-bote — Common  barretry — ^Maintenance — Champerty 
— Compounding  informations — Conspiracy — ^l^hreatening  letters — Perjury 
—Subornation — Bribery — Embracery — N^ligenoe  in  public  offices— Op- 
pression of  magistrates — Extortion.  .    * 

The  ^rder  of  our  distribution  next  leads  us  to  take  into  consideration 
such  offences  as  more  especially  affect  the  commonwealth,  or  public 
polity  of  the  kingdom,  which  may  be  classed  under  five  heads :  viz., 
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offences  against  public  justice,  against  the  public  peace,  against  public 
trude,  against  the  public  health,  and  against  the  public  police  or 
economy:  of  each  of  which  we  will  take  a  cursoiy  yiew  in  their 
Older. 

First,  then,  of  offences  against  public  justice,  some  are  felonious, 
others  only  misdemeanors. 

1.  Embezzling  or  vacating  records,  or  falsifying  certain  other  pro- 
ceedings in  a  court  of  judicature,  is  a  felonious  and  highly  penal 
offence;  for  no  man^s  property  would  be  safe,  if  records  might  be 
suppressed  or  falsified  or  persons'  names  be  falsely  usurped  in  courts, 
or  before  their  public  officers.  A  great  variety  of  statutes  have 
accordingly  provided  for  the  punishment  of  offences  of  this  nature ; 
the  earliest  of  which  was  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  But  the  law 
on  this  subject  having  been  recently  consolidated  by  the  statute 
24  &  25  Yict.  c.  98,  it  is  enough  to  refer  the  reader  to  that  act. 

2.-  A  second  offence  against  public  justice  is  obstructing  the  execu- 
tion of  lawful  process.  This  is  at  all  times  an  offence  of  a  very  high 
and  presumptuous  nature ;  but  more  particularly  so  when  it  is  an 
obstruction  of  an' arrest  upon  criminal  process.  Formerly  one  of.  the 
greatest  obstructions  to  public  justice  was  the  multitude  of  privileged 
places  where  indigent  persons  assembled  together  to  shelter  them- 
selves from  justice,  especially  in  London  and  Southwark,  under  the 
pretext  of  their  having  been  ancient  palaces  of  the  crown,  or  the  like : 
all  of  which  sanctuaries  for  iniquity  are  now  demolished.  The 
opposing  of  any  process  therein  was  by  several  statutes  made  highly 
penal ;  and  so  is  any  resistance  or  obstruction  to,  or  assault  com- 
mitted upon,  a  peace  officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duty.  The  wilful 
refusal,  indeed,  of  any  person  to  aid  a  peace  officer  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty  in  preserving  the  peace,  is  an  indictable  misdemeanor  at 
common  law. 

3.  An  escape  of  a  person  arrested  upon  criminal  process,  by  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  his  keepers  before  he  is  put  in  hold,  is  also  an 
offence  against  public  justice,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 
The  officer  permitting  such  escape,  either  by  negligence  or  connivance, 
is  evidently  much  more  culpable  than  the  prisoner;  but  private 
individuals,  who  have  persons  lawfully  in  their  custody,  are  not  less 
guilty  of  this  offence  if  they  suffer  them  illegally  to  depart,  for  they 
may  at  any  time  protect  themselves  from  liability  by  delivering 
over  their  prisoner  to  a  peace-officer. 

4.  Breach  of  prison  by  the  offender  himself,  when  committed  for 
any  cause,  was  felony  at  common  law ;  but  this  severity  was  miti- 
gated by  the  statute  de  frangentibus  prisonam,  1  £dw.  U.  stat.  2. 
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To  break  prison  and  escape,  when  lawfully  oommitted  for  any  treason 
or  felony,  remains  still  felony  as  at  the  common  law ;  bnt  to  break 
prison  whether  it  be  the  county  gaol,  the  stocks,  or  other  usual  place 
of  security,  when  lawfully  confined  upon  any  inferior  charge,  is 
punishable  as  a  misdemeanor  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

6.  Rescue  is  the  forcibly  and  knowingly  freeing  another  from  an 
arrest  or  imprisonment ;  and  it  is  generally  the  same  offence  in  the 
stranger  so  rescuing,  as  it  would  have  been  in  a  gaoler  to  have  vclun- 
tardy  permitted  an  escape.  Aiding  a  prisoner  to  escape  from  gaol  is 
equally  and  in  some  respects  more  penal.  So  strict  indeed  is  the  law 
with  regard  to  offences  of  this  nature,  that  to  rescue,  or  attempt  to 
rescue,  the  body  of  the  murderer  after  execution,  is  itself  a  felony, 
punishable  by  penal  servitude  for  seven  or  not  less  than  five  years. 

6.  Another  and  necessarily  highly  penal  offence  against  public 
justice  is  the  returning  f rem  transportation,  or  being  at  large  in 
Great  Britain,  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  offender 
was  ordered  to  be  transported,  or  had  agreed  to  transport  himself,  or 
been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude. 

7.  A  seventh  offence  against  public  justice  is  taking  a  reward, 
under  pretence  of  helping  the  owner  to  his  stolen  goods.  This  was  a 
contrivance  carried  to  a  great  length  of  villany  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  George  L,  the  confederates  of  the  felons  thus  disposing  of 
stolen  goods,  at  a  cheap  rate,  to  the  owners  themselves,  and  thereby 
stifling  all  further  inquiry.  The  famous  Jonathan  Wild  had  under 
him  a  well-disciplined  corps  of  thieves,  who  brought  in  all  their 
spoils  to  him ;  and  he  kept  a  sort  of  public  office  for  restoring  them 
to  the  owners  at  half  price.  To  prevent  which  audacious  practice,  to 
the  ruin  and  in  defiance  of  public  justice,  the  offender  was  by  4  Geo.  I. 
c.  11,  liable  to  suffer  as  the  felon  who  stole  them ;  unless  he  caused  such 
principal  felon  to  be  apprehended  and  brought  to  trial,  and  also  gave 
evidence  against  him.  Wild,  still  continuing  in  his  old  practice,  was 
at  last  convicted  and  executed  upon  this  very  statute;  which  has, 
however,  been  supersedAi  by  more  modem  enactments,  making  the 
offence  a  felony,  punishable  with  penal  servitude  or  with  imprison- 
ment, with  or  without  hard  labour  and  solitary  confinement. 

8.  Beceiving  of  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  he  stolen,  is  also  a 
high  misdemeanor  and  affront  to  public  justice.  This  offence,  which 
is  only  a  misdemeanor  at  conmion  law,  has  been  the  subject  of 
several  enactments,  many  of  which  have  been  recently  consolidated 
by  statute  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96.  The  receiver  of  goods  feloniously 
stolen,  is  now  guilty  of  felony ;  and  may  be  indicted  and  convicted 
either  as  an  accessory  after  the  fact,  or  for  a  substantive  felony ;  and 
in  the  latter  case,  whether  the  principal  felon  shall  or  shall  not  have 
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been  preTionsly  convicted,  or  shall  or  shall  not  be  amenable  to  justice. 
Where  the  original  stealing  or  converting  of  the  property  is  a  mis- 
demeanor, the  receiver  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  where  it  is 
punishable  on  summary  conviction,  the  receiver  is  liable  to  the  same 
punishment. 

9.  Of  a  nature  somewhat  similar  to  the  two  last  species  of  offences, 
is  theft-bote ;  which  is  where  the  party  robbed  not  only  knows  the 
felon,  but  also  takes  his  goods  again,  or  other  amends,  upon  agree- 
ment not  to  prosecute.  This  is  frequently  called  compounding  of 
felony ;  and  formerly  was  held  to  make  a  man  an  accessory ;  but  is 
now  punished  only  with  fine  and  imprisonment.  To  advertise  a 
reward  for  the  return  of  things  stolen,  or  lost,  with  no  questions 
asked,  or  words  to  the  same  purport,  subjects  the  advertiser  and  the 
printer  or  publisher  to  a  forfeiture  of  502.  to  any  person  who  will  suo 
for  the  same,  who  is  entitled  also  to  his  full  costs  of  suit. 

10.  Common  barretry  is  the  offence  of  frequently  exciting  and 
stirring  up  suits  and  quarrels,  either  at  law  or  otherwise,  and  was  the 
subject  of  a  prohibitory  statute  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  L 
The  punishment  for  this  offence,  in  a  common  person,  is  by  fine  and 
imprisonment;  but  if  the  offender,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case, 
belongs  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  a  barretor,  who  is  thus  able  as 
well  as  willing  to  do  mischief,  ought  also  to  be  disabled  from  prac- 
tising for  the  future.  Many  such  offenders  flourish  among  us,  as  it 
seems  to  be  next  to  impossible  to  prosecute  or  convict  them.  Here- 
unto may  also  be  referred  another  offence,  of  equal  malignity  and 
audaciousness;  that  of  suing  another  in  the  name  of  a  fictitious 
plaintiff;  either  one  not  in  ]}eing  at  all,  or  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
suit.  This  offence,  if  committed  in  any  of  the  superior  courts,  is  left, 
as  a  high  contempt,  to  be  punished  at  their  discretion.  But  in 
courts  of  a  lower  degree,  where  the  crime  is  equally  pernicious,  but 
the  authority  of  the  judges  not  equally  extensive,  it  is  directed  by 
statute  8  Eliz.  c.  2,  to  be  punished  by  six  months*  imprisonment, 
and  treble  damages  to  the  party  injured. 

11.  Maintenance  is  an  offence  that  bears  a  near  relation  to  the 
former;  being  an  officious  intermeddling  in  a  suit  that  no  way 
belongs  to  one,  by  maintaining  or  assisting  either  party  with  money 
or  otherwise,  to  prosecute  or  defend  it.  A  man  may  however  main- 
tain the  suit  of  his  near  kinsman,  servant,  or  poor  neighbour,  out  of 
charity  and  compassion,  with  impunity.  Otherwise  the  punishment 
is  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  by  the  statute  32  Hen.  YIU.  c.  9,  a 
forfeiture  of  ten  pounds. 

♦  • 

12.  Champerty f  campi  pdrtitio,  is  a  species  of  maintenance,  and 
punished  in  the  same  manner :  being  a  bargain  with  a  plaintiff  or 
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defendant  campum  partire^  to  divide  the  land  or  oth^  matter  saed 
for  between  them,  if  thej  prevail  at  law ;  whereupon  the  champertor 
18  to  cany  on  the  party's  suit  at  his  own  expense.  These  last  two 
offences  relate  chiefly  to  the  commenoement  of  civU  suits :  but, 

13.  The  compounding  of  informati<m$  upon  penal  statutes  are 
offences  of  an  equivalent  nature  in  crifiMnal  causes.  Accordingly,  to 
discourage  nudicious  informers,  and  to  provide  that  offences,  when 
once  discovered,  shall  be  duly  prosecuted,  any  person  making  any 
composition  without  leave  of  the  court,  or  taking  any  money  or 
promise  from  the  defendant  to  excuse  him,  forfeits  10?.,  and  is  liable 
to  fine  and  imprisonment.  It  has  not  yet  occurred  to  the  legislature 
apparently,  that  this  and  many  cognate  offences  might  be  prevented, 
by  assigning  the  duty  of  prosecuting  the  offender  to  a  public  officer. 

14.  A  conspiracy  also  to  indict  an  innocent  man  of  felony  fedsely 
and  maliciously,  is  a  further  abuse  and  perversion  of  public  justice ; 
for  which  the  party  injured  may  either  have  a  civU  action ;  or  the 
conspirators,  for  there  must  be  at  least  two  to  form  a  conspiracy,  may 
be  indicted  at  the  suit  of  the  crown,  and  were  by  the  ancient  common 
law  to  receive  what  is  called  the  viUenous  judgment ;  viz.,  to  lose 
their  liberam  legem,  whereby  they  were  discredited  and  disabled  as 
jurors  or  witnesses ;  to  forfeit  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  lands  for 
life ;  to  have  those  lands  wasted,  their  houses  razed,  their  trees  rooted 
up,  and  their  own  bodies  committed  to  prison.  But  the  villenous 
judgment  is  by  long  disuse  become  obsolete ;  it  not  having  been  pro- 
nounced for  some  ages:  but  instead  thereof  the  delinquents  are 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  fine. 

To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  offeftce  of  accusing  any  person  of 
a  crime,  or  of  an  attempt  to  commit  a  rape,  or  infamous  crime,  with 
a  view  to  extort  money,  an  offence  of  so  atrocious  a  nature  that  it 
may  be  punished  with  penal  servitude  for  life. 

15.  The  next  offence  against  public  justice  is  the  crime  of  wilful 
and  corrupt  perjury ;  which  is  defined  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  to  be  a 
crime  committed  when  a  lawful  oath  is  administered,  in  some  judicial 
proceeding,  to  a  person  who  swears  wUfully,  absolutely ,  snd  falsely,  in 
a  matter  material  to  the  issue  or  point  in  question.  The  common 
law  takes  no  notice  of  any  perjury  but  such  as  is  committed  in  some 
court  of  justice,  having  power  to  administer  an  oath ;  or  before  some 
magistrate  or  proper  officer,  invested  with  a  similar  authority,  in 
some  proceedings  relative  to  a  civil  suit  or  a  criminal  prosecution : 
for  it  esteems  all  other  oaths  unnecessary  at  least,  and  therefore  will 
not  punish  the  breach  of  them.  The  statute  5  &  6  Will,  FV.  c.  62, 
however,  substituting  declarations  in  lieu  of  oaths  in  various  cases, 
subjects  all  false  declarations  to  the  penalties  of  perjury ;  and  a  great 
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many  statutes,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here,  expressly  provide 
that  persons  making  false  statements  or  declarations  on  oath,  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  matter  of  these  acts,  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties 
of  perjury,  and  punished  accordingly. 

The  perjury  must  be  corrupt,  that  is,  committed  malo  animo, 
wilful,  positive,  and  absolute ;  not  upon  surprise,  or  the  like ;  it  also 
must  be  in  some  point  material  to  the  question  in  dispute ;  for  if  it 
only  be  in  some  trifling  collateral  circumstance,  to  which  no  regard  is 
paid,  it  is  not  penal. 

Subornation  of  perjury  is  the  offence  of  procuring  another  to  take 
such  a  false  oath  as  constitutes  perjury  in  the  principal.  The 
punishment  of  either  offence  was  anciently  death;  afterwards 
banishment,  or  cutting  out  the  tongue;  then  forfeiture  of  goods;  and 
now  it  is  fine  and  imprisoimient,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  as  the 
court  shall  think  fit. 

16.  Bribery  is  an  offence  against  public  justice  when  a  judge,  or 
other  person  concerned  in  its  administration,  takes  any  undue  reward 
to  influence  his  behaviour  in  his  office.  This  offence  is  punished,  in 
inferior  officers,  with  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  in  those  who  offer 
a  bribe,  though  not  taken,  the  same.  But  in  judges,  especially  the 
superior  ones,  it  has  been  always  looked  upon  as  so  heinous  an  offence, 
that  the  chief  justice  Thorpe  was  hanged  for  it  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  lU.  At  the  present  day,  however,  the  species  of  bribery  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  public  and  of  the  legislature  is  chiefly 
directed,  is  that  which  destroys  the  purity  of  the  elections  for 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Professedly  to  prevent  this 
crime,  for  in  no  other  l^ht  can  it  be  r^arded,  numerous  statutes 
have  been  passed,  but  hitherto  without  success.  Possibl}?^  when  the 
offence  is  inade  felony,  and  a  public  prosecutor  appointed,  a  different 
result  may  be  attained. 

17.  Embracery  is  an  attempt  to  influence  a  juror  corruptly  to  one 
side  by  promises,  money,  entertaiimients,  and  the  like,  the  punish- 
ment of  which  is  fine  and  imprisonment.  Goimected  with  which 
was  another  offence,  the /oZw  verdict  of  jurors ;  which,  whether  occa- 
sioned by  embracery  or  not^  was  anciently  considered  criminal,  and 
exemplarily  punished.  A  wrong  verdict  can  now,  and  in  civil  cases 
only,  be  set  aside  on  an  application  for  a  new  trial ;  but  a  corrupt 
juror  may  always  be  proceeded  against,  and  punished  as  for  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

18.  The  negligence  of'pMic  officers^  intrusted  with  the  administrar 
tion  of  justice,  is  an  offence  subjecting  the  offender  to  fine ;  and  in 
very  notorious  cases,  to  a  forfeiture  of  his  office,  if  it  be  a  beneficial 
one. 
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19.  There  is  yet  another  offence  against  public  justice  which  is  a 
crime  of  deep  malignity,  though  happily  it  has  long  been  unknown 
in  this  country,  yiz.,  oppression  on  the  part  of  judges,  justices,  and 
other  magistrates^  in  the  administration  and  under  the  colour  of  their 
office.    This  is  highly  punishable,  as  is, 

20.  Lastly,  extortion;  which  consists  in  an  officer's  unlawfully 
taking,  by  colour  of  his  office,  from  any  man,  any  money  or  thing  of 
value,  that  is  not  due  to  him,  or  more  than  is  due,  or  before  it  is  due. 
The  punishment  for  this  offence,  which  is  fortunately  equally  rare 
with  the  former,  is  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  sometimes  a  forfeiture 
of  the  office ;  the  defendant  being  also  made  to  render  double  to  the 
party  aggrieved,  and  be  punished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crovm,  that 
is  to  say,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  FUBUC  PEACE. 

Riotous  assembly — Riotons  destruction  of  machinerj — Proceeding  against  the 
hundred — Threatening  letters — ^Threatening  to  publish  a  libel — Destroying 
dock-gates,  searwalls,  and  public  bridges — Octroying  turnpikes — Destroy- 
ing public  monuments  or  works  of  art — Affrays — Duelling — Affrays  in  a 
church — Riots — Duty  of  posse  comitatus — Forcible  entiy — Challenges  to 
fight — Libels — Fox's  Act — Liberty  of  the  press. 

Of  ofifences  against  the  public  peace,  some  are  felonies,  and  some 
merely  misdemeanors.    Of  the  former  class,  are, 

1.  The  riotoits  assembling  of  twelve  persons^  or  more,  and  not  dis- 
persing upon  proclamation^  which  was  made  high  treason  by  3  &  4 
Edw.  VI.  c.  5,  when  the  king  was  a  minor,  and  a  change  in  religion 
to  be  effected.  That  statute  was  repealed  by  1  Mar.  c.  1,  but  the 
prohibition  was  in  substance  re-enacted  by  1  Mar.  st.  2,  c  12,  which 
made  the  offence  a  felony ;  and  indemnified  the  peace  officers  and 
their  assistants,  if  they  killed  any  of  the  mob  in  endeavouring  to 
suppress  such  riot.  This  was  thought  a  necessary  security  in  that 
sanguinary  reign,  when  popery  was  intended  to  be  re-established, 
which  was  likely  to  produce  great  discontents :  but  at  first  it  was 
made  only  for  a  year,  and  was  afterwards  continued  for  that  queen's 
life.  And,  by  statute  1  Eliz.  c.  16,  when  a  reformation  in  religion 
was  to  be  once  more  attempted,  it  was  revived  and  continued  during 
her  life  also,  and  then  expired.  From  the  accession  of  James  L  to 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  never  once  thought  expedient  to 
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revive  it ;  but,  in  the  first  year  of  Geoi^e  I.,  it  was  judged  necessary, 
in  order  to  support  the  execution  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  to  renew 
it,  and  at  one  stroke  to  make  it  perpetual,  with  large  additiona  The 
capital  punishment  for  these  offences  has,  however,  been  taken  away, 
but  they  are  still  punishable  with  great  severity,  if  need  be. 

2.  The  riotous  destruction  of  churches  or  other  buildings,  or  of 
machinery,  which  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  was  made  a  capital  felony, 
is  now  punishable  imder  the  statute  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  11,  which 
confers  on  the  court  a  large  discretion  as  to  punishment. 

In  these  cases  of  felonious  destruction  of  property  the  law  gives  to 
the  parties  injured  a  civil  remedy  against  the  hundred  in  which  the 
premises  are  situated,  provided  the  persons  damnified  go  within  seven 
days  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  state  upon  oath  the  names  of  the 
offenders,  if  known,  and  become  bound  to  prosecute. 

3.  The  offence  of  sending  or  delivering  a  letter  demanding  with 
menaces  property  or  money,  is  a  felonious  offence  against  the  public 
peace,  and  highly  penal.  The  analogous  offence  of  publishing  or 
threatening  to  publish  a  libel  upon  any  person,  with  intent  to  extort 
any  money,  or  obtain  some  other  advantage,  is  a  misdemeanor  only. 
Similar  offences  were  formerly  high  treason  by  the  statute  8 
Hen.  V.  c.  6. 

4.  Destroying  any  lock,  sluice,  or  flood-gate,  erected  by  authority 
oi  parliament  on  a  navigable  river,  has  long  been  a  felony. 

Removing  any  piles  or  other  materials  used  for  securing  any  sea- 
bank,  &c.,  or  doing  any  other  injury  so  as  to  obstruct  navigation,  is 
also  a  felony ;  the  punishment  extending  to  penal  servitude,  in  the 
former  case,  for  life,  and  in  the  latter  for  seven  years.  Equally  penal 
is 'the  offence  of  destroying  public  bridges,  which  is  likewise  a  felony. 

The  remaining  offences  against  the  public  peace  are  merely  mis- 
demeanors; as, 

5.  Maliciously  destroying  tumpike-gatea  and  toU-bars :  or, 

6.  Maliciously  destroying  or  damaging  any  hook,  print,  statue,  or 
other  article,  in  any  museum,  library,  or  other  public  repository,  or 
any  public  picture,  statue,  or  monument. 

7.  Affrays ;  from  affraier,  to  terrify ;  that  is  to  say,  the  fighting 
of  two  or  more  persons  in  some  public  place ;  for,  if  the  fighting  be 
in  private,  it  is  no  affray,  but  an  assavU,  Affrays  may  l)e  suppressed 
by  any  private  person  present,  who  is  justifiable  in  endeavouring  to 
part  the  combatants,  whatever  consequence  may  ensue.  But  more 
especially  the  constable,  or  other  similar  ofiicer,  however  denorilinated, 
is  bound  to  keep  the  peace.    The  punishment  is  by  fine  and  im- 
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prisonment :  the  measure  (^  which  must  be  regulated  by  the  circom- 
•tftDoes  of  the  cise:  for,  where  there  is  any  material  aggravation, 
the  punishment  proportionably  increases.  As  where  two  persons 
coolly  and  deliberately  engage  in  a  duel:  this  being  attended  with 
an  apparent  intention  and  danger  d  murder,  and  being  a  high  con- 
tempt of  the  justice  of  the  nation,  is  a  strong  aggravation  of  the 
affray,  though  no  mischief  has  actually  ensued.  Affrays  in  a  church 
or  churchyard  are  esteemed  very  heinous  offences.  And  therefore 
by  statute  5  &  6  £dw.  VL  c  4,  if  any  derk  in  orders  shall,  by  words 
only,  quarrel,  chide,  or  brawl,  in  a  church  or  churchyard,  the  ordi- 
nary shall  suspend  him  from  the  ministration  of  his  office  during 
pleasure.  But  if  he,  in  such  church  or  churchyard,  proceeds  to 
smite  or  lay  violent  hands  upon  another  person,  he  shall  be  excom- 
municated ipso  facto.  Laymen  guilty  of  riotous,  violent,  or  indecent 
behaviour  in  any  church  or  chapel,  churchyard  or  burying  ground, 
or  who  molest,  distarb,  trouble,  or  mimic  any  preacher  or  any  clerk 
in  holy  orders,  incur  on  conviction  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  each 
offence,  or  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  months.  Two  persons 
may  be  guilty  of  an  affray :  but 

8.  RiotSy  routSy  and  unlavful  assemblies  must  have  three  persons 
at  least  to  constitute  them.  Unlawfully  assembling,  if  to  the  number 
of  twelve,  we  have  just  now  seen,  may  constitute  a  felony;  but, 
from  the  number  of  three  to  eleven,  the  offence  is  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  only,  to  which  hard  labour 
may  be  added.  Moreover,  any  two  justices,  with  the  sheriff  or  under- 
sheriff,  may  come  with  the  posse  eomitaiuSy  and  suppress  any  such 
riot,  assembly,  or  rout,  arrest  the  rioters,  and  record  upon  the  spot 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  whole  transaction  ;  which  record 
alone  shall  be  a  sufficient  conviction  of  the  offenders.  And  all 
persons,  noblemen  and  others^  except  women,  clergymen,  persons 
decrepit,  and  infants  under  fifteen,  are  bound  to  attend  the  justices 
in  suppressing  a  riot,  upon  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment;  any 
battery,  wounding,  or  killing  of  the  rioters,  that  may  happen  in  sup- 
pressing the  riot  being  justifiable.* 

9.  Another  offence  against  the  public  peace  is  that  of  a  fordhle 
entry  or  detainer ;  which  is  committed  by  violently  taking  or  keep- 
ing possession  of  lands  and  tenements,  without  the  authority  of  law. 
This  was  formerly  allowable  to  every  person  disseised,  or  turned  out 
of  possession,  unless  his  entry  was  taken  away  or  barred  by  lus  own 

*  Nearly  rekted  to  this  head  of  riots  is  the  offence  of  tumultuous  petituM* 
ing  which  was  prohibited  bj  statute  13  Car.  IL  st.  1,  c.  5.  But  as  the  Bill 
of  Rights  expressly  declares  the  right  of  the  subject  to  petition,  and  all 
oommitnents  and  prosecutions  for  such  petitioning  to  be  illegal,  the  statuta 
of  Charles  is  practically  repealed. 
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neglect,  or  other  circumBtanoes.  But  this  being  found  very  prejudi- 
cial to  the  public  peace,  it  was  thought  necessary  by  several  statutes 
to  restrain  all  persons  from  the  use  of  such  violent  methods,  even  of 
doing  themselves  justice,  so  that  the  entry  now  allowed  by  law  is  a 
peaceable  one  only.  Two  justices  may  also  summarily  restore  the 
possession  to  the  person  entitled  thereto. 

10,  Besides  actual  breaches  of  the  peace,  anything  that  .tends  to 
provoke  or  excite  others  to  break  it,  is  an  offence  of  the  same  de- 
nomination. Therefore  challenges  to  Jight,  either  by  word  or  letter, 
or  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  challenge,  are  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  offence. 

11.  Of  a  nature  very  similar  to  challenges,  are  libels,  liheUi  famosi, 
which,  taken  in  their  largest  and  most  extensive  sense,  signify  any 
writings,  pictures,  or  the  like,  of  an  immoral  or  illegal  tendency ;  but, 
in  the  sense  under  which  we  are  now  to  consider  them,  are  malicious 
defamations  of  any  person,  and  especially  a  magistrate,  made  public 
by  either  printing,  writing,  signs,  or  pictures,  in  order  to  provoke  him 
to  wrath,  or  expose  him  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  or  ridicule.  The 
communication  of  a  libel  to  any  one  person  is  a  publication  in  the 
eye  of  the  law :  and  therefore  the  sending  an  abusive  private  letter 
to  a  man  is  as  much  a  libel  as  if  it  were  openly  printed,  for  it  equally 
tends  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  immaterial 
at  common  law,  with  respect  to  the  essence  of  a  libel,  whether  the 
matter  of  it  be  true  or  false;  since  the  provocation,  and  not  the 
falsity,  is  the  thing  to  be  punished  criminally,  though,  doubtless,  the 
falsehood  of  it  may,  independently  of  any  statutory  provision,  aggra- 
vate its  guilt,  and  enhance  its  punishment. 

In  a  civil  action,  a  libel  must  appear  to  be  false,  as  well  as  scanda- 
lous ;  for,  if  the  charge  be  true,  the  plaintiff  has  received  no  injury. 
In  a  criminal  prosecution,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  which  all 
libels  have  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  is  what  the  law  considers ; 
and  at  common  law,  therefore,  the  truth  of  the  libel  not  only  consti- 
tutes no  defence  to  the  charge,  but  cannot  even  be  given  in  evidence 
in  mitigation  of  punishment.  The  statute  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  96,  now, 
however,  enables  a  defendant  to  prove  its  truth ;  but  this  does  not 
amount  to  a  defence,  unless  it  was  for  the  public  benefit  that  the 
facts  should  be  published.  And  after  such  a  plea,  if  the  defendant 
is  convicted,  the  punishment  imposed  for  his  ofifence  may  be  more 
severe,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  his  guilt  is  aggravated  by  the 
defence  which  he  has  set  up,  or  the  evidence  given  in  support  of  it. 

This  statute  applies  only  to  libels  of  a  private  and  personal  charac- 
ter, and  not  to  those  denominated  seditious  or  bUsphemoua.  In 
these,  therefore,  and  m  all  cases  in  which  there  is  no  pkn  of  jufltifir 
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catkniy  the  only  points  to  be  inquired  into^  are,  first,  the  malriTig  (x 
publishing  of  the  book  or  writing :  and,  secondly,  whether  the  matter 
be  criminal :  and  if  both  these  points  are  against  the  defendant,  the 
offence  against  the  public  ia  complete.  But  upon  both  points  the 
jury  must  exercise  their  judgment  and  pronounce  their  opinion,  as  a 
question  of  fact,  as  required  by  the  statute  32  Geo.  III.  c.  60,  which 
was  passed  expressly  to  remove  doubts  respecting  the  functions  of 
juries  in  cases  of  libel.  This  celebrated  measure,  which,  from  its 
still  more  celebrated  author,  is  usually  called  Fox's  Act,  was,  it  will 
be  remembered,  the  result  of  a  lengthened  and  acrimonious  discussion 
between  Government,  backed  by  the  courts  of  law  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  advocates  of  popular  rights,  with  whom  the  juries  generally 
sympathised,  on  the  other :  the  courts  holding  that  the  jury  had  no 
question  to  determine  but  the  mere  fact  of  writing,  printing  or  pub- 
lishing, the  latter  contending  that  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  de- 
fendant was  thus  taken  away  entirely  from  that  tribunal,  whose 
proper  constitutional  function  it  was  to  determine  that  very 
question. 

The  punishment  on  conviction  for  maliciously  publishing  any  de- 
famatory libel  is  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  as  the  court  may 
award,  such  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  the  term  of  one  year.  If 
however  the  defendant  publish  the  libel  knowing  it  to  be  false,  the 
imprisonment  may  be  for  two  years.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
defendant  is  entitled,  on  judgment  given  for  him,  to  recover  costs 
from  the  prosecutor :  who  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  issue  upon  a  plea 
of  justification  is  found  for  him,  is  entitled  to  recover  his  costs  from 
the  defendant. 

In  this  the  liberty  of  the  press,  properly  understood,  is  by  no 
means  infringed  or  violated.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  indeed 
essential  to  the  nature  of  a  free  state  ;  but  this  consists  in  laying  no 
previous  restraints  upon  publication,  and  not  in  freedom  from  censure 
for  criminal  matter  when  published.  Every  freeman  has  an  im- 
doubted  right  to  lay  what  sentiments  he  pleases  before  the  public :  to 
forbid  this,  is  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  press :  but  if  he  publishes 
what  is  improper,  mischevious  or  illegal,  he  must  take  the  conse- 
quence of  his  own  temerity.  To  subject  the  press  to  the  restrictive 
power  of  a  licenser,  as  was  formerly  done,  both  before  and  since  the 
Kevolution,  is  to  subject  all  freedom  of  sentiment  to  the  prejudices 
of  one  man,  and  make  him  the  arbitrary  and  infallible  judge  of  all 
controverted  points  in  learning,  religion  and  government.  But  to 
punish  dangerous  or  o£fensive  writings  is  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  good  order,  of  government  and  religion,  the  only 
solid  foundations  of  civil  liberty.  Thus  the  will  of  individuals  is 
still  left  free ;  the  abuse  only  of  that  free  will  is  the  object  of  legal 
punishment.     Keither  is  any  restraint  hereby  laid  upon  freedom  of 
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thought  or  inquiry :  liberty  of  private  sentiment  is  still  left ;  the 
disseminating,  or  making  public,  of  bod  sentiments,  destructive  of 
the  ends  of  society,  is  the  crime  which  society  corrects.  A  man 
may  be  allowed  to  keep  poisons  in  his  closet,  but  not  publicly  to  vend 
them  as  cordials.  And  to  this  we  may  add,  that  the  only  plausible 
argument  heretofore  used  for  the  restraining  the  just  freedom  of  the 
press,  "  that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  daily  abuse  of  it,**  will 
entirely  lose  its  force,  when  it  is  shown  that  the  press  cannot  be 
abused  to  any  bad  purpose,  without  incurring  a  suitable  punishment : 
whereas  it  never  can  be  used  to  any  good  one,  when  under  the  control 
of  an  inspector.  So  true  will  it  be  found  that  to  censure  the 
licentiousness,  is  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  the  press. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

OF  OFFENCES  AOAUfSr  PUBLIC  TRADE. 

Smaggliog — ^Fraudulent  bankruptcy — Dettruction  of  machinery  or  goodf  in 
proceff  of  manu&cture — Unlawful  oombinaiions — Cheating — Obtaining 
money  by  false  pretences — Giring  a  false  character. 

The  third  class  of  offences  against  the  commonwealth  are  those 
relating  to  public  iradef  which,  like  those  of  the  preceding  cksses, 
are  either  felonious  or  not  felonious.    Of  the  first  sort  are, 

1.  Bmuggling^  or  the  importing  of  goods  without  paying  the  duties 
imposed  thereon,  an  offence  which  is  restrained  by  several  statutes  in- 
flicting pecuniary  penalties  and  seizure  of  the  goods  for  clandestine 
smuggling ;  and  affixing  the  guilt  of  felony,  with  penal  servitude  for 
life,  upon  more  open,  daring,  and  avowed  practices.  Thus,  three  persons 
assembling  with  fire-arms  to  assist  in  the  illegal  exportation  or  im- 
portation of  goods,  or  in  rescuing  the  same  after  seizure,  or  in  rescu- 
ing offenders  in  custody  for  such  offences,  are  guilty  of  felony,  and 
liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  Shooting  at,  maiming,  or  danger- 
ously wounding  any  officer  employed  in  the  prevention  of  smuggling, 
is  equally  penal 

Assaulting  or  obstructing  an  officer  of  the  revenue  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty,  is  only  a  misdemeanor ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  offence 
fur  which  a  very  severe  punishment  may  be  imposed. 

2.  Fraudulent  bankruptcy,  such  as  a  bankrupt's  neglect  to  sur- 
render, or  to  discover,  all  his  estate,  or  concealing  his  effects  to  the 
value  of  107.,  are,  with  others  which  might  be  mentioned,  misde- 
meanors.    Till  recently,  indeed,  they  were  felonious,  all  offences 
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against  the  policy  of  the  Bankrupt  laws  heing  long  and  justly  con- 
sidered  as  atrocious  species  of  the  crimen  /alsiy  which  might  pro- 
perly be  pnt  upon  a  level  with  those  of  forgery  and  falsifying  the 
coin. 

3.  The  malicious  destruction  of  machinery,  or  of  goods  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  is  an  offence  against  public  trade  as  well  as 
against  the  property  of  the  individual  sufferer ;  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  the  offender  being  often  the  destruction  of  property  generally, 
irrespective  altogether  of  its  ownership.  This  crime,  and  all  those 
of  a  like  nature  are  now  prosecuted  under  the  statute  24  &  25 
Vict.  0.  97,  consolidating  and  amending  the  laws  on  this  subject,  and 
to  which  it  is  therefore  sufficient  to  refer. 

4.  Urdawfid  comhinations  am/ong  worlcmen  have  formed  the  subject 
of  several  enactments,  all  of  which  were  consolidated  by  the  statute 
6  Gea  lY.  c.  129.  The  result  is,  that  workmen  as  well  as  masters 
may  meet  together,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  wages  they 
will  accept,  or  the  hours  they  will  work,  and  may  make  any  arrange- 
ments among  themselves  for  giving  effect  to  their  resolutions,  which 
they  think  fit  But  they  must  carry  out  their  object  by  lawful 
means,  and  not  attempt  to  intimidate  or  prevent  masters  from  em- 
ploying, or  workmen  from  taking  employment  at  any  wages  they 
may  agree  for.  And  especially  must  they  avoid  committing  sny 
assault  in  pursuance  of  any  combination  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages ; 
for  this  is  a  very  serious  misdemeanor  and  highly  penal. 

5.  The  last  species  of  offence  more  immediately  against  public 
trade  is  cheating ;  for  trade  cannot  be  carried  on  without  a  punc- 
tilious regard  to  common  honesty,  and  faith  between  man  and  man. 
Hither,  therefore,  may  be  referred  that  prodigious  multitude  of 
statutes,  which  were  made  to  restrain  and  punish  deceits  in  parti- 
cular trades,  but  are  now  either  repealed  or  in  desuetude.  The 
obsolete  offence  also  of  breaking  the  assize  of  bread,  or  the  rules  laid 
do\vn  by  law  for  ascertaining  its  price  in  every  given  quantity,  was 
reducible  to  this  head  of  cheating:  as  is  likewise  in  a  peculiar 
manner  the  offence  of  selling  by  false  scales  or  false  weights  and 
measures. 

The  punishment  of  bakers  breaking  the  assize,  was  anciently  to 
stand  in  the  pillory,  and  for  brewers  to  stand  in  the  tumbrel  or  dung- 
cart  ;  which,  as  we  learn  from  Domesday  Book,  was  the  punishment 
for  knavish  brewers  in  the  city  of  Chester  so  early  aa  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  But  now  the  general  punishment  for  all 
frauds  of  this  kind,  if  indicted  as  they  may  be  at  common  law,  is  by 
fine  and  imprisonment ;  though  the  easier  and  more  usual  way  is 
by  levying  on  a  summary  conviction,  by  distress  and  sale,  the  for- 
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feitures  imposed  by  the  seyeial  acts  of  Parliament.  Under  this 
head,  however,  ia  generally  ranked  the  much  more  serious  offence 
of  obtaining  money  or  goods  by  false  pretences,  which  is  a  misde- 
meanor punishable,  if  necessary,  by  penal  servitude  for  five  years 
One  kind  of  cheating,  and  one  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  the  offence 
of  personating  a  master,  and  giving  a  false  character  to  a  servant, 
which  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  20Z.,  and  in  default  imprisonment. 


CHAPTEB  Xin. 


OF  OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH,  AND  AOAIITST 
THE  PUBUC  POLICE  OB  ECONOMY. 

1  .Plague — Small-poi — Qaarantine — Selling  anwholesonie  provirioiu — Noisanoes 
— Noxious  trades — Orercrowding  comnxm  lodging'faoases — Employment 
of  ditldreo  in  mines  and  factories-^— 2.  Clandestine  marriages— >Kgamy 
Common  ntdsanees — ^Disorderly  hooscs — Gaming  boases — Lotteries — Fire- 
works— Idle  and  disorderly  persons — Rogues  and  yagaboods — looorrigibie 
Kogoes — ^\''agfBnt  Act — Gaming — ^Prirate  lotteries — Little>goes — Hone- 
noes — ^Beiting-offices — Refusing  to  serre  an  office — ^Farions  diiring — 
Cmelty  to  animals — Taking  up  dead  bodies — Killing  Game  —  Kight* 
poadiing. 

The  fourth  species  of  offences,  more  especially  afiecting  the  com- 
monwealth, are  such  as  are  against  the  public  health  of  the  nation ; 
a  concern  of  the  highest  importance,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
which  there  are  in  many  countries  as  with  us  special  magistrates  or 
coratois  appointed. 

1.  The  first  statute  on  this  subject  deserving  of  notice,  is  the 
1  Jac.  I.  c.  31,  by  which  any  person  infected  with  the  plague,  who 
was  commanded  by  the  mayor  or  constable  to  keep  his  house,  and 
ventured  to  disobey  it,  might  be  forced,  by  the  watchman  appointed 
on  such  melancholy  occasions,  to  obey  such  necessary  command. 
And  if  such  person  went  abroad,  he  was,  if  he  had  no  plague  sore 
upon  him,  punishable  as  a  vagabond  by  whipping ;  but  if  he  had 
any  infectious  sore  upon  him,  uncured,  he  was  then  guilty  of  felony. 
This  statute,  happily  long  obsolete,  has,  with  all  the  acts  continuing 
it,  been  repealed.  But  it  is  nevertheless  a  misdemeanor  at  comm<»i 
law  to  expose  a  person  labouring  under  an  infectious  disorder,  such 
as  the  small-pox,  in  the  streets  or  other  public  places ;  and  it  is  an 
offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  to  produce  by  inoculation  or 
otherwise,  the  disease  of  small-pox ;  the  statute  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  29, 
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having  conferred  powers  on  the  goardians  and  overseers  to  contract 
with  the  medical  officers  of  parishes  for  the  vaccination  of  the  chil- 
dren of  all  persons  there  resident ;  this  vaccination  being  now  made 
compulsory,  under  penalties  summarily  recoverable  before  two 
justices  of  the  peace. 

By  the  statute  6  Geo.  lY.,  repealing  several  statutes  on  the  same 
subject,  elaborate  provisions  have  been  made  for  securing  the  proper 
performance  of  quarantine,  and  obedience  to  regulations  issued  by 
the  privy  council  with  respect  to  vessels  suspected  of  having  the 
plague  or  other  infectious  disease  on  board.  Offences  against  this 
statute,  or  disregard  of  the  orders  in  council,  are  in  ordinary  cases 
punishable  by  a  heavy  fine ;  but  the  forgery  of  any  of  the  certifi- 
cates required  by  the  act,  constitutes  and  is  punishable  as  felony. 

2.  A  second  offence  coming  under  this  head  is  the  selling  of  un- 
wholesome provisions.  To  prevent  which  the  statute  51  Hen.  III. 
St.  6,  and  the  ordinance  for  bakers,  c.  7,  prohibit  the  sale  of  cor- 
rupted wine,  contagious  or  unwholesome  flesh,  or  flesh  that  is  bought 
of  a  Jew.  But  an  indictment  under  either  statute  is  quite  unknown, 
the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  being  a  prosecution  before  ms^strates 
under  some  one  of  the  various  statutes,  passed  to  prevent  the  adul- 
teration of  hredd,  meal,  and  other  articles  of  consumption.  The 
sending  of  diseased  meat  to  market  for  sale  is  a  serious  misdemeanor ; 
the  exposure  of  meat  that  is  unfit  for  food,  for  sale,  is  also  highly 
penal.  The  sale  of  adulterated  wine  in  a  licensed  house,  is  much 
less  penal,  a  small  fine  being  imposed  for  the  first  offence — ^a  larger 
penalty  and  a  disqualification  from  selling  any  wine  by  retail  for 
five  years  being  attached  to  its  repetition. 

3.  The  third  species  of  offences,  I  shall  mention,  are  the  result  of 
negligence,  rather  than  of  any  evil  design.  They  comprise  those 
acts  of  omission  which  consist  in  allowing  any  premises  to  remain 
uncleansed,  or  permitting  any  gutter,  privy,  drain,  ashpit,  to  be  so 
foul,  or  any  animal  to  be  so  kept,  as  to  be  injurious  to  health.  For 
summarily  abating  these  nuisances,  full  powers  are  conferred  on  the 
local  authorities  of  towns  and  populous  districts,  to  whose  neglect  of 
duty  alone  can  the  repetition  of  such  offences  now  be  attributed. 

4.  A  fourth  offence  against  the  public  health  is  the  carrying  on 
within  the  limits  of  any  city,  town,  or  populous  district,  any  noxious 
trade  or  manufacture,  a  kind  of  nuisance  which  may  also  be  sum- 
marily suppressed  on  complaint  by  the  local  authority  to  the  justices. 
The  only  other  offences  against  the  public  health  are, 

5.  Those  connected  with  the  over-crowding  of  common  lodging- 
houses;  or  the  employment,  beyond  the  times  allowed  by  law,  of 
children  under  certain  ages  in  mines  and  factories. 
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I  now  come  to  the  last  head  of  offences  which  more  especially 
affect  the  commonwealth,  those  namely  against  the  public  pdice  and 
economy ;  by  which  I  mean  the  due  regulation  and  domestic  order 
of  the  kingdom ;  whereby  the  individuals  of  the  state,  like  members 
of  a  well-governed  family,  are  bound  to  conform  their  general  be- 
haviour to  the  rules  of  propriety,  good  neighbourhood,  and  good 
manners;  and  to  be  decent,  industrious,  and  inoffensive  in  their 
respective  stations.  Of  these  offences,  some  are  felonies  and  others 
misdemeanors  only.    Among  the  former  are, 

1.  Clandestine  marriages:  offences  arising  from  the  solemnizing 
of  marriages  in  other  places,  or  at  other  times,  or  without  the  pub- 
licity required  by  law,  all  of  them  matters  of  great  public  concern, 
and  elaborately  provided  for  by  several  statutes ;  to  which,  however, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer. 

Making  a  false  entry  in  a  marriage  register;  altering  it  when 
made;  or  forging  an  entry,  or  marriage  licence;  or  tampering  in 
any  way  almost  with  these  documents,  are  all  offences  of  a  very 
penal  character. 

2.  Another  felonious  offence,  with  regard  to  this  holy  estate  of 
matrimony,  is  what  is  improperly  called  bigamy,  which  signifies 
being  twice  married ;  but  is  more  correctly  denominated  polygamy, 
or  having  a  plurality  of  wives  at  once.  Such  second  marriage, 
living  the  former  husband  or  wife,  is  simply  void,  and  a  mere 
nullity,  by  the  ecclesiastical  law :  and  yet  the  legislature  has  thought 
it  just  to  make  it  felony,  by  reason  of  its  being  so  great  a  violation 
of  the  public  economy  and  decency  of  a  well-ordered  state. 

To  descend  next  to  offences  which  are  not  felonious : — 

3.  Common  nuisances  are  a  species  of  offences  against  the  public 
order  and  economical  regimen  of  the  state ;  being  either  the  doing  of 
a  thing  to  the  annoyance  of  all  the  queen's  subjects,  or  the  neglecting 
to  do  a  thing  which  the  common  good  requires.  The  nature  of 
common  nuisances,  and  their  distinction  from  private  nuisances, 
were  explained  in  the  preceding  part  of  these  Commentaries.  I 
shall  here  only  remind  the  student,  that  common  nuisances  are  such 
inconvenient  or  troublesome  offences,  as  annoy  the  whole  community 
in  general,  and  not  merely  some  particular  person ;  and  therefore  are 
indictable  only,  and  not  actionable :  as  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
multiply  suits,  by  giving  every  man  a  separate  right  of  action,  for 
what  damnifies  him  in  common  only  with  the  rest  of  his  fellow- 
subjects.  Of  this  nature  are, — 1.  Annoyances  in  highways,  bridges^ 
and  public  rivers,  by  rendering  the  same  inconvenient  or  dangerous 
to  pass,  either  positively,  by  actual  obstructions ;  or  negatively,  by 
want  of  reparations.    For  both  of  these,  the  person  so  obstructing,  or 
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such  individtialB  as  are  bound  to  repair  and  cleanae  them,  or  in 
default  of  theae  last,  the  parish  at  large,  may  be  indicted,  distrained 
to  repair  and  amend  them,  and  in  some  cases  fined.  2.  All  those 
kinds  of  nuisances,  which  when  injurious  to  a  private  man  are 
actionable^  are,  when  detrimental  to  the  public,  punishable  by  prose* 
cution,  and  subject  to  fine ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  such 
nuisances  should  be  injurious  to  health.  All  disorderly  inns,  or  cUe- 
houacB,  bawdy-houses^  garnvng-houseSf  stage-jtUiys  imlicensed,  booths 
and  stages  for  ropedancerSf  mountebanks,  and  the  like,  are  public 
nuisances,  and  may  upon  indictment  be  suppressed  and  fined. 
4.  All  lotteries  are  also  public  nuisances.  5.  The  making  and  selling 
oi  fireworks  and  squibs,  or  throwing  them  about  in  any  street,  which 
is  an  offence  at  common  law,  is  also  a  common  nuisance,  punishable 
by  fine.  And  to  this  head  we  may  refer  the  making,  keeping,  or 
carriage,  of  too  large  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  at  one  time,  or  in  one 
place  or  vehicle;  which  is  prohibited  under  heavy  penalties  and 
forfeiture.  Erecting  powder-mills  or  keeping  powder-magazines 
near  a  town,  is  a  nuisance  at  common  law. 

4.  Idleness  in  any  person  whatsoever  is  also  a  high  offence  against 
the  public  economy.  In  China  it  is  a  maxim,  that  if  there  be  a  man 
who  does  not  work,  or  a  woman  that  is  idle,  in  the  empire,  somebody 
must  suffer  cold  or  hunger :  the  produce  of  the  lands  not  being  more 
than  sufficient,  with  culture,  to  maintain  the  inhabitants :  and  there- 
fore, though  the  idle  person  may  shift  off  the  want  from  himself,  yet 
it  must  in  the  end  fall  somewhere.  The  court  also  of  the  Areopagus 
at  Athens  punished  idleness,  and  exerted  a  right  of  examining  every 
citizen  in  what  manner  he  spent  his  time ;  the  intention  of  which 
was,  that  the  Athenians,  knowing  they  were  to  give  an  account  of 
their  occupations,  should  follow  only  such  as  were  laudable,  and  that 
there  might  be  no  room  left  for  such  as  lived  by  unlawful  arts.  The 
civil  law  expelled  all  sturdy  vagrants  from  the  city ;  and  in  our  own 
law,  all  idle  persons  or  vagabonds,  whom  our  ancient  statutes  describe 
to  be  "  such  as  wake  on  the  night,  and  sleep  on  the  day,  and  haunt 
"  customable  taverns,  and  ale-houses,  and  routs  about ;  and  no  man 
"  wot  from  whence  they  come,  ne  whither  they  go ;"  all  these  are 
offenders  against  the  good  order,  and  blemishes  in  the  government^ 
of  any  kingdom. 

Offences  of  this  character  formerly  amounted,  indeed,  in  some 
cases  to  felony.  Thus  it  was  felony  in  idle  soldiers  and  mariners 
wandering  about  the  realm,  or  persons  pretending  so  to  be,  and 
abusing  the  name  of  that  honourable  profession.  Such  a  one,  not 
having  a  testimonial  or  pass  from  a  justice,  limiting  the  time  of  his 
passage ;  or  exceeding  the  time  limited  for  fourteen  days,  unless  he 
fell  sick ;  or  forging  such  testimonial,  was  guilty  of  a  capital  felony, 
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a  eangiuDary  law  which  remained  a  disgrace  to  our  statute-book  tiU 
the  end  of  the  reign  oi'  George  liL 

Outlandish  persons,  calling  themselves  Egyptians^  or  gypsies,  were 
long  another  object  of  the  severity  of  some  of  our  statutes.  These 
are  a  strange  kind  of  commonwealth  among  themselves  of  wandering 
impostors  and  jugglers,  who  were  first  taken  notice  of  in  Germany 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  have  since  spread 
themselves  all  over  Europe.  Munster,  who  is  followed  and  relied 
upon  by  Spelman  and  other  writers,  fixes  the  time  of  their  first 
appearance  to  the  year  1417;  under  passports,  real  or  pretended, 
from  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary.  And  Pope  Pius  IL 
who  died  a.d.  1464,  mentions  them  in  his  history  as  thieves  and 
vagabonds,  then  wandering  with  their  families  over  Europe  under 
the  name  of  Zigari ;  and  whom  he  supposes  to  have  migrated  from 
the  country  of  the  Zigi,  which  nearly  answers  to  the  modem  Cir- 
cassia.  In  the  compass  of  a  few  years  they  gained  such  a  number  of 
idle  proselytes,  who  imitated  their  language  and  complexion,  and 
betook  themselves  to  the  same  arts  of  chiromancy,  begging,  and 
pilfering,  that  they  became  troublesome,  and  even  formidable  to  most 
of  the  states  of  Europe.  Hence  they  were  expelled  from  France  in 
the  year  1560,  and  from  Spain  in  1591.  And  the  government  in 
England  took  the  alarm  much  earlier :  for  in  1530,  they  are  described 
by  statute  22  Hen.  YIII.  c.  10,  as  "  outlandish  people,  calling  them- 
^  selves  Egyptians,  using  no  craft  nor  feat  of  merchandize,  who  have 
'*  come  into  this  realm  and  gone  from  shire  to  shire  and  place  to 
^  place  in  great  company,  and  used  great,  subtil,  and  crafty  means 
"  to  deceive  the  people ;  bearing  them  in  hand,  that  they  by  pal- 
"  raestry  could  tell  men's  and  women's  fortunes ;  and  so  many  times 
"  by  craft  and  subtilty  have  deceived  the  people  of  their  money,  and 
"  also  have  committed  many  heinous  felonies  and  robberies."  Where- 
fore they  are  directed  to  avoid  the  realm,  and  not  to  return  under 
pain  of  imprisonment,  and  forfeiture  of  their  goods  and  chattels. 
Other  statutes  made  Egyptians,  who  remained  one  month  in  the 
kingdom,  or  any  person,  fourteen  years  old,  whether  natural-bora 
subject  or  stranger,  who  had  been  seen  or  found  in  their  fellowship, 
or  who  had  disguised  him  or  herself  like  them,  who  remained  in  the 
same  one  month,  at  one  or  several  times,  guilty  of  a  capital  felony, 
and  Sir  Matthew  Hale  informs  us,  that  at  one  Suffolk  assizes  no  less 
than  thirteen  gypsies  were  executed  upon  these  statutes,  a  few  years 
before  the  Kestoration. 

But,  to  the  honour  of  our  national  humanity,  there  are  no  instances 
more  modern  than  this,  of  carrying  these  laws  into  practice ;  and 
gypsies  are  now  only  punishable  as  vagrants,  in  common  with  other 
disorderly  persons  \  who  are  now  divided  into  three  classes,  idle  and 
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dimtrdeiiff  persons,  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  ivccrrigible  rogues. 
This  was  first  done  by  the  statute  17  Gea  IL  c.  5 ;  but  this  act,  and 
several  others  subsequently  passed,  were  repealed,  and  in  great  part 
re-enacted,  by  the  statute  5  Geo.  IY.  c.  63,  usually  called  the  Vagrant 
Act  i  which  carefully  defines  what  offenders  shall  fall  within  each  of 
these  three  classes  I  have  mentioned,  and  provides  a  precise  scale  of 
punishment  for  each  offence.  Several  statutes,  however,  have  since 
added  to  the  list.  Most  of  these  offenders  are  punishable  sum- 
marily by  justices  of  the  peace. 

Under  the  head  of  public  economy  might  formerly  have  been 
ranked  the  sumptuary  laws  against  luxury,  and  extravagant  expenses 
in  dress,  diet,  and  the  like ;  concerning  the  general  utility  of  which 
to  a  state,  there  is  much  controversy  among  political  writers.  Baron 
Montesquieu  lays  it  down,  that  luxury  is  necessary  in  monarchies, 
but  ruinous  to  democracies.  With  regard  therefore  to  England, 
whose  government  is  compounded  of  both  species,  it  may  still  be  a 
dubious  question  how  far  private  luxury  is  a  public  evil ;  and  as 
such  cognizable  by  public  laws.  And  indeed  our  legislators  have 
several  times  changed  their  sentiments  as  to  this  point ;  for  formerly 
there  were  a  multitude  of  penal  laws  existing,  to  restrain  excess  in 
apparel ;  chiefly  made  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.,  Edward  IY., 
and  Henry  YIII.,  against  piked  shoes,  short  doubletSj'aod  long  coats. 
While,  as  to  excess  in  diet,  there  long  remained  one  ancient  statute, 
10  Edw.  III.  St.  3,  ordaining  that  no  man  should  be  served,  at 
dinner  or  supper,  with  more  than  two  courses:  except  upon  some 
great  holidays  there  specified,  in  which  he  might  be  served  with 
three. 

5.  All  these  statutes  have  been  repealed ;  but  luxury  and  extra- 
vagant expenses  in  dress,  diet,  and  the  like,  naturally  lead  to  the 
offence  of  ga/ming,  which  is  generally  introduced  to  supply  or  retrieve 
the  expenses  occasioned  by  the  former :  it  being  a  kind  of  tacit  con- 
fession that  the  company  engaged  therein  do,  in  general,  exceed  the 
bounds  of  their  respective  fortunes ;  and  therefore  they  cast  lots  to 
determine  upon  whom  the  ruin  shall  at  present  fall,  that  the  rest 
may  be  saved  a  little  longer. 

For  the  suppression  of  gaming-houses,  many  statutes  have  been 
passed  from  time  to  time ;  and  special  provisions  are  directed  by  the 
statute  9  George  IY.  c  61,  against  any  gaming  whatever  in  a  public- 
house.  A  licence  is  also  required,  under  a  penalty,  to  be  obtained 
annually,  by  such  persons  as  keep  public  billiard- tables  and  baga- 
telle-boards, or  instruments  used  in  any  game  of  a  like  kind — a  pro- 
vision framed  to  permit  of  complaint  and  refusal  of  the  licence,  if 
giuning  be  permitted. 

By  several  statutes  of  the  reign  of  Gea  11.,  all  private  lotteries  by 
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ticketo,  cards,  or  dice,  are  prohibited  tinder  a  penalty  of  2002.  for 
him  that  shall  erect  such  lotteries,  and  507.  a  time  for  the  players; 
and  by  the  statute  42  Geo.  III.  c.  119,  games  called  littU'goeB  are 
declared  to  be  common  and  public  nuisances,  and  a  penalty  of  5002. 
is  imposed  on  persons  keeping  any  office  or  place  for  that  game,  or 
for  .any  other  bttery  whatsoever,  not  authorized  by  parliament. 
Art-^mions  have  since  been  excepted  by  a  special  act. 

The  statute  13  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  to  prevent  the  multiplicity  of  horse- 
races, another  fund  of  gaming,  directed  that  no  plates  or  matches 
under  50/.  value  should  be  run,  upon  penalty  of  200/.  to  be  paid  by 
the  owner  of  each  horse  running,  and  1002.  by  such  as  advertised 
the  plate.  But  in  consequence  of  a  number  of  vexatious  actions 
having  been  brought  under  this  statute,  it  was  so  far  repealed ;  and 
all  bargains  relating  to  horse-racing  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
other  contracts. 

But  particular  descriptions  will  ever  be  lame  and  deficient,  unless 
all  games  of  mere  chance  are  at  once  prohibited ;  the  inventions  of 
sharpers  being  swifter  than  the  punishment  of  the  law,  which  only 
hunts  them  from  one  device  to  another.  No  sooner  were  contracts 
as  to  horse-racing  legalized,  than  an  immense  number  of  petty 
gaming-houses  sprang  up,  under  the  name  of  hetiing^cffices.  The 
demoralization,  which  was  found  to  be  the  immediate  result,  called 
for  the  interference  of  the  legislature,  and  a  statute  was  accordingly 
passed,  expressly  for  the  suppression  of  these  haunts  of  vice ;  but  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  it  is  openly  disregarded.  Our  laws  against 
gaming  are  not  so  deficient,  as  ourselves  and  our  magistrates  in 
putting  those  laws  in  execution* 

6.  Beftmng  to  terve  a  pubUc  office,  without  lawful  cause,  when 
duly  appointed  thereto,  is  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  and  as 
such  punishable,  if  necessary,  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  A  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  sheriff,  for  instance,  may  occasion  a  stop  of  public 
justice ;  and  the  same  principle  applies  when  duties  are  imposed  by 
statute,  as  in  the  case  of  a  common-councilman  or  an  overseer  of  the 
poor. 

7.  An  offence  against  the  public  police  may  be  committed  by  any 
person  wantonly  and  furtouili/  driving  or  riding  on  the  highway,  so 
as  to  endanger  persons  passing. 

8.  Another  offence  under  this  head  is  wanton  crudty  to  an  animal^ 
either  by  over-driving,  beating  or  torturing  it,  or  by  carrying  it  or 
causing  it  to  be  carried  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  unnecessary 
pain  or  suffering.  These  offences  are  by  the  statute  12  and  13  Vict, 
c.  92,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  bl,  on  summary  conviction  before  a 
magistrate ;  and  any  peace-officer,  on  his  own  view,  or  on  complaint 
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of  any  other  person,  who  shall  give  his  address,  is  anthorized  to 
secure  the  offender.  The  same  statute  contains  provisions  for  the 
detention  of  vehicles  and  animals  of  which  the  person  having  the 
charge  is  taken  into  custody,  and  for  compelling  the  owners  of  puhlie 
vehicles  to  produce  their  servants.  It  prohihits,  under  penalties,  the 
fighting  or  halting  of  any  hull,  hear,  hadger,  dog,  cock,  or  other 
auimal;  and  makes  various  regulations  as  to  slaughterhouses  for 
horses  and  other  j^nimalft  not  intended  for  food. 

9.  TMking  up  dead  lodtes  is  also  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law, 
unless  done  hy  lawful  authority.  This  offence  was  sometimes  com- 
mitted in  order  to  ohtain  suhjects  for  dissection  in  the  schools  of 
anatomy ;  hut  is  now  quite  unknown,  regulations  having  been  made 
for  this  purpose  by  the  statute  2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  75.  It  is  also  an 
offence  In  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  bury  the  dead,  to  refuse  to  do  so, 
and  one  cognizable  by  the  temporal  courts  as  well  as  by  the  courts- 
Christian. 

10.  Lastly,  there  is  another  offence  of  so  questionable  a  nature, 
that  I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  with  many  observations  thereupon. 
And  yet  it  is  an  offence  which  the  sportsmen  of  England  seem  to 
think  of  the  highest  importance;  and  a  matter,  perhaps  the  only 
one,  of  general  and  national  concern ;  I  mean  the  offence  of  destroying 
such  beasts  and  fowls  as  are  ranked  under  the  denomination  of 
g  tme:  which,  we  may  remember,  was  formerly  observed  to  be  an 
offence  in  all  persons  alike,  who  had  not  authority  from  the  crown 
to  kill  game,  by  the  grant  of  either  a  free  warren,  or  at  least  a  manor 
of  their  own.  But  the  laws,  called  the  game-laws,  also  inflicted 
additional  punishments  on  persons  guilty  of  this  general  offence, 
unless  they  were  people  of  such  rank  or  fortune  as  were  therein 
particularly  specified.  All  persons,  therefore,  of  what  property  or 
distinction  soever,  that  killed  game  out  of  their  own  territories,  or 
even  upon  their  own  estates,  without  the  king's  licence  expressed  by 
the  grant  of  a  franchise,  were  guilty  of  the  first  original  offence,  of 
encroaching  on  the  royal  prerogative.  And  those  indigent  persons 
who  did  so,  without  having  such  rank  or  fortune  as  was  generally 
called  a  qualification^  were  guilty  not  only  of  the  original  offence, 
but  of  the  aggravations  also,  created  by  the  statutes  for  preserving 
the  game ;  which  aggravations  were  so  severely  punished,  and  those 
punishments  so  implacably  inflicted,  that  the  offence  against  the 
sovereign  was  seldom  thought  of^  provided  the  miserable- delinquent 
could  make  his  peace  with  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  offence^ 
thus  aggravated,  I  have  ranked  under  the  present  head,  because  the 
only  rational  footing,  iipon  which  we  can  consider  it  as  a  crime,  ia, 
that  in  low  and  indigent  persons  it  promotes  idleness,  and  takes 
them  away  from  their  proper  employments  and  callings ;  which  ib 
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an  offenoe  against  the  public  police  and  economy  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  statutes  for  preserving  the  game  are  many  arfd  various,  and  not 
a  little  obscure  and  intricate ;  it  being  remarked  that  in  one  statute 
only,  5  Ann.  c.  14,  there  is  false  grammar  in  no  fewer  than  six 
places,  besides  other  mistakes ;  the  occasion  of  which,  or  what  deno- 
mination of  persons  were  probably  the  penners  of  the  statutes,  I 
shall  not  at  present  inquire.  Neither  shall  I  attempt  to  trace  the 
legislation  on  this  subject,  but  content  myself  with  remarking  that 
the  possession  of  any  qualification  to  kill  game  is  now  unnecessary ; 
the  right  to  do  80  depending  simply  on  the  payment  of  a  tax,  usually 
called  a  game  certifieaUn 

The  ofifence  of  trespassing  by  night  in  pursuit  of  game,  or  in  other 
words  the  crime  of  night-poachingy  is,  however,  highly  penal,  and 
will  probably  remain  so,  until  the  game-laws  have,  by  the  advancing 
intelligence  of  the  people,  been  entirely  swept  away. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  HOMICIDE. 

1.  Justifiable  homicide — ^from    necessity — for  adrancement    of  justice — for 
prevention  of  crime— 2.  Excusable  homicide — from  misadventure — in 

self-defence 3.  Felonious  homicide — Feh  dese — Manslaughter — Murder 

Malice— punishment. 

We  are  now,  lastly,  to  consider  those  offences  which  in  a  more 
peculiar  manner  affect  and  injure  individuals  or  private  subjects ; 
which  are  principally  of  three  kinds — ^against  their  person,  their 
JiahitationSy  and  their  property. 

Of  crimes  injurious  to  the  persons  of  private  subjects,  the  most 
important  is  the  offence  of  taking  away  life.  The  subject,  therefore, 
of  the  present  chapter  will  be  the  offence  of  homicide,  in  its  several 
stages  of  guilt. 

Now  homicide  is  of  three  kinds ;  justifiaMe,  excusable^  and  /do-' 
nious.  The  first  has  no  share  of  guilt  at  all;  the  second  very  little ; 
but  the  third  is  the  highest  crime  against  the  law  of  nature  that 
man  is  capable  of  committing. 

I.  Justifiable  homicide  is  of  divers  kinds. 

1.  Such  as  is  owing  to  some  unavoidable  necemty,  without  any 
will,  intention,  or  desire,  and  without  any  inadvertence  or  negligence 
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in  the  party  killingt  and  therefore  without  any  shadow  of  blame. 
As,  for  instance,  by  Yirtue  of  such  an  office  as  obliges  one,  in  the 
execution  of  public  justice,  to  put  to  death  a  malefactor,  who  has 
forfeited  his  life  by  the  laws  and  verdict  of  his  country.  This  is  an 
act  of  necessity,  and  even  of  civil  duty ;  and,  therefore,  not  only  jus- 
tifiable, but  commendable  where  the  law  requires  it.  But  the  law 
must  requirt  it,  otherwise  it  is  not  justifiable :  therefore,  wantonly 
to  kill  the  greatest  of  malefactors,  a  felon  or  a  traitor,  attainted 
or  outlawed,  deliberately,  uncompelledy  and  extra-judicially,  is 
murder. 

Again ;  in  some  cases  homicide  is  justifiable,  rather  by  the  per- 
miMion^  than  by  the  absolute  command^  of  the  law,  either  for  the 
advancement  of  public  justice^  which  without  such  indemnification 
would  never  be  carried  on  with  proper  vigour:  or,  in  such  instances 
where  it  is  committed  for  the  prevention  of  some  atrocious  crime ^ 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  avoided. 

2.  Homicides  committed  for  the  advancement  of  public  justice^ 
are :  1.  Where  an  officer,  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  kills  a  person 
that  assaults  and  resists  him.  2.  If  an  officer,  or  any  private  person, 
attempts  to  take  a  man  charged  with  felony,  and  is  resisted ;  and,  in 
the  endeavour  to  take  him,  kills  him.  3.  In  case  of  a  riot^  or  rebel- 
lious assembly,  as  has  already  been  explained.  4.  Where  the 
prisoners  in  a  gaol,  or  going  to  a  gaol,  assault  the  gaoler  or  officer, 
and  he  in  his  defence  kills  any  of  them,  it  is  justifiable  for  the  sake  ck 
preventing  an  escape.  But,  in  all  these  cases,  there  must  be  an  ap- 
parent necessity  on  the  officer's  side,  viz.,  that  the  party  could  not 
be  arrested  or  apprehended,  the  riot  could  not  be  suppressed,  the 
prisoners  could  not  be  kept  in  hold,  unless  such  homicide  were 
committed:  otherwise,  without  such  absolute  necessity,  it  is  not 
justifiable. 

3.  In  the  next  place,  such  homicide  as  is  committed  for  the  pre- 
vention of  any  forcible  and  atrocious  crime  is  justifiable  by  the  law 
of  nature.  If  any  person  attempts  a  robbery  or  murder  of  another, 
or  attempts  to  break  open  a  house  in  the  night-time,  and  shall  be 
killed  in  such  attempt,  the  slayer  shall  be  acquitted  and  discharged. 
As  by  the  Jewish  law,  "  if  a  thief  be  found  breaking  up,  and  he  be 
^  smitten  that  he  die,  no  blood  shall  be  shed  for  him :  but  if  the 
'*  sun  be  risen  upon  him,  there  shall  blood  be  shed  for  him ;  for  he 
"  should  have  made  full  restitution." 

The  Homan  law  justified  homicide  when  committed  in  defence  of 
the  chastity  either  of  one*s  self  or  relations ;  and  so,  according  to 
Selden,  stood  the  law  in  the  Jewish  republic.  The  English  law 
likewise  justifies  a  woman  killing  one  who  attempts  to  ravish  her : 
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and  flo  too  the  huBband  or  father  may  justify  killing  a  man  who 
attempts  a  rape  upon  his  wife  or  daughter. 

n.  Excusable  homioide  is  of  two  sorts ;  either  per  infortunium^ 
by  misadventure ;  or  se  de/endendo,  upon  a  principle  of  self-preserva* 
tion. 

1.  Homicide  per  infortunium  or  misadventure,  is  where  a  man 
doing  a  lawful  act,  without  any  intention  of  hurt,  unfortunateI]f 
kills  another ;  as  where  a  man  is  at  work  with  a  hatchet,  and  the 
head  thereof  flies  off  and  kills  a  stander-by ;  or  where  a  person  is 
shooting  at  a  mark,  and  undesignedly  kills  a  man ;  for  the  act  may 
be  lawful,  and  the  effect  merely  accidental.  So  where  a  parent  is 
moderately  correcting  his  child,  a  master  his  apprentice  or  scholar, 
or  an  officer  punishing  a  criminal,  and  happens  to  occasion  his  death, 
it  is  only  misadventure ;  for  the  act  of  correction  is  lawful :  but  if 
he  exceeds  the  bounds  of  moderation,  either  in  the  manner,  the 
instrument,  or  the  quantity  of  punishment,  and  death  ensues,  it  is 
manslaughter  at  least;  for  the  act  of  immoderate  correction  is  un- 
lawful. Likewise,  to  whip  another*s  horse,  whereby  he  runs  over  a 
child  and  kills  him,  is  held  to  be  accidental  in  the  rider,  for  he  has 
done  nothing  unlawful ;  but  manslaughter  in  the  person  who  whipped 
him,  for  the  act  was  a  trespass,  and  at  best  a  piece  of  idleness,  of 
inevitably  dangerous  consequence.  And  in  general,  if  death  ensues 
in  consequence  of  an  idle,  dangeious,  and  unlawful  sport,  as  shooting 
or  casting  stones  in  a  town,  and  similar  cases,  the  slayer  is  guilty 
of  manslaughter,  and  not  misadventure  only,  for  these  are  unlawful 
acts. 

2.  Homicide  in  self-defence,  or  se  defendendo,  upon  a  sudden  affray 
is  also  excusable,  and  it  must  be  distinguished  from  that  just  now 
mentioned,  as  calculated  to  hinder  the  perpetration  of  a  capital  crime, 
which  is  not  only  a  matter  of  excuse,  but  of  justification.  U*he 
self-defence  I  now  speak  of,  is  that  whereby  a  man  may  protect  him- 
self from  an  assault,  or  the  like,  in  the  course  of  a  sudden  broil  or 
quarrel,  by  killing  him  who  assaults  him.  This  is  what  the  law 
expresses  by  the  word  chance-medley ;  in  which  it  must  appear  that 
the  slayer  had  no  other  possible,  or,  at  least  probable  means  of  escap- 
ing from  his  assailant 

It  is  frequently  difficult  to  distinguish  this  species  of  homicide 
from  manslaughter.  The  true  criterion  seems  to  be  this:  when 
both  parties  are  actually  combating  at  the  time  when  the  mortal 
stroke  is  given,  the  slayer  is  then  guilty  of  manslaughter :  but  if  the 
slayer  has  not  begun  to  fight,  or,  having  begun,  endeavours  to  de- 
cline any  further  struggle,  and  afterwards,  being  closely  pressed  by 
his  antagonist,  kills  him  to  avoid  his  own  destruction,  this  is  homicide 
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by  solf-defenoe.  And  as  the  manner  of  the  defence,  so  is  also  the 
time  to  be  considered :  for  if  the  person  assaulted  does  not  fall  upon 
the  aggressor  till  the  fray  is  over,  or  when  he  is  running  away,  this 
is  revenge,  and  not  defence. 

There  is  one  species  of  homicide,  se  de/endendo,  where  the  party  is 
equally  innocent  as  he  who  occasions  his  death.  As  in  that  case 
mentioned  by  Lord  Bacon,  where  two  persons,  being  shipwrecked, 
and  getting  on  the  same  plank,  but  finding  it  not  able  to  save  them 
both,  one  of  them  thrust  the  other  from  it,  whereby  he  is  drowned. 
He  who  thus  preserves  his  own  life  at  the  expense  of  another  man's 
is  excusable  through  unavoidable  necessity  and  the  principle  of  self- 
defence  :  since  their  both  remaining  on  the  same  weak  plank  is  a 
mutual,  though  innocent,  attempt  upon,  and  endangering  of,  each 
other's  lives, 

III.  Felonious  homicide  is  an  act  of  a  very  different  nature  from 
the  former,  being  the  killing  of  a  human  creature,  of  any  age  or  sex, 
without  justification  or  excuse.  This  may  be  done  either  by  killing 
one's  self,  or  another  man. 

Self-murder,  the  pretended  heroism,  but  real  cowardice  of  the 
Stoic  philosophers,  who  destroyed  themselves  to  avoid  those  ills 
which  they  had  not  the  fortitude  to  endure,  was  punished  by  the 
Athenian  law  with  cutting  off  the  hand  which  committed  the  des- 
perate deed.  And  the  law  of  England  ranks  this  amoi^  the  highest 
crimes,  making  it  a  peculiar  species  of  felony,  a  felony  committed  on 
one's  self.  A /do  de  se  therefore,  is  he  that  deliberately  puts  an  end 
to  his  own  existence,  or  commits  any  unlawful  malicious  act,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  his  own  death :  as  if,  attempting  to  kill 
another,  he  runs  upon  his  antagonist's  sword,  or,  shooting  at  another 
the  gun  bursts  and  kills  himself.  The  party  must  be  of  years  of  dis- 
cretion, and  in  his  senses,  else  it  is  no  crime.  But  this  excuse  ought 
not  to  be  strained  to  that  length  to  which  our  coroner's  juries  are 
apt  to  carry  it,  viz.,  that  the  very  act  of  suicide  is  an  evidence  of  in- 
sanity; as  if  every  man  who  acts  contrary  to  reason  had  no 
reason  at  all:  for  the  same  argument  would  prove  every  other 
criminal  non  compos^  as  well  as  the  self-murderer.  The  law 
very  rationally  judges  that  every  melancholy  or  hypochondriac  fit 
does  not  deprive  a  man  of  the  capacity  of  discerning '  right  from 
wrong,  which  is  necessary,  as  was  observed  in  a  former  chapter,  to 
form  a  legal  excuse.  And  therefore  if  a  real  lunatic  kills  himself  in 
a  lucid  interval  he  is  a  /do  de  se  as  much  as  another  man. 

But  now  the  question  follows,  what  punishment  can  human  laws 
inflict  on  one  who  has  withdrawn  himself  from  their  reach  ?  They 
can  only  act  upon  what  he  has  left  behind  him,  his  reputation  and 
fortune ;  on  the  former  by  an  ignominious  interment  by  night,  and 
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without  the  rights  of  Christian  hurial ;  on  the  latter  by  a  forfeiture 
of  all  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the  crown,  hoping  that  his  care  for 
either  his  own  reputation,  or  the  welfare  of  his  family,  would 
be  some  motive  to  restrain  him  from  so  desperate  and  wicked 
an  act 

The  other  species  of  criminal  homicide  is  that  of  killing  another 
man.  But  in  this  there  are  also  degrees  of  guilt,  which  divide  the 
o£fence  into  manda ughier  and  murder.  The  difference  between  which 
principally  consists  in  this,  that  manslaughter  arises  from  the  sudden 
heat  of  the  passions ;  murder  from  the  wickedness  of  the  heart. 

1.  Manslaughter  is  the  unlawful  killing  of  another  without  malice 
either  express  or  implied :  which  may  be  either  voluntarily,  upon  a 
sudden  heat,  or  involuntarily,  but  in  the  commission  of  some  un- 
lawful act.  And  hence  it  follows  that  in  manslaughter  there  can 
be  no  accessories  before  the  fact,  because  it  must  be  done  without 
premeditation. 

As  to  the  first,  or  voluntary  branch :  if  upon  a  sudden  quarrel  two 
persons  fight,  and  one  of  them  kills  the  other,  this  is  manslaughter : 
and  so  it  is  if  they  upon  such  an  occasion  go  out  and  fight  in  a  field, 
for  this  is  one  continued  act  of  passion :  and  .the  law  pays  that  re- 
gard to  human  frailty  as  not  to  put  a  hasty  and  a  deliberate  act  upon 
the  same  footing  with  regard  to  guilt.  But  in  this,  and  in  every 
other  case  of  homicide  upon  provocation,  if  there  be  a  sufficient  cool- 
ing time  for  passion  to  subside  and  reason  to  interpose,  and  the  person 
80  provoked  afterwards  kills  the  other,  this  is  deliberate  revenge,  and 
not  heat  of  blood,  and  accordingly  amounts  to  murder. 

The  second  branch,  or  involuntary  manslaughter,  differs  also  from 
homicide  excusable  by  misadventiu-e,  in  this,  that  misadventure 
always  happens  in  consequence  of  a  lawful  act,  but  this  species  of 
manslaughter  in  consequence  of  an  unlawful  one.  As  when  a  work- 
man flings  down  a  stone  or  piece  of  timber  into  the  street,  and  kills 
a  man ;  this  may  be  either  misadventure,  manslaughter,  or  murder, 
according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  original  act  was  done. 
If  it  were  in  a  country  village,  where  few  passengers  are,  and  he  calls 
out  to  all  people  to  have  a  care,  it  is  misadventure  only ;  but  if  it 
were  in  London,  or  other  populous  town,  where  people  are  continu- 
ally passing,  it  is  manslaughter,  though  he  gives  loud  warning ;  and 
murder,  if  he  knows  of  their  passing,  and  gives  no  warning  at  all,  for 
then  it  is  malice  against  all  mankind. 

The  crime  of  manslaughter  amounts  to  felony,  but  the  law  gives 
the  judge  an  unbounded  discretion  as  to  punishment,  that  depending 
necessarily  on  the  special  circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 

2.  We  are  next  to  consider  the  crime  of  deliberate  and  wilful 
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murder;  a  crimo  at  which  human  nature  starts,  and  which  is,  I  be- 
lieve, punished  almost  universally  throughout  the  world  with  death. 
The  words  of  the  Mosaic  law  are  very  emphatic  in  prohibiting  the 
pardon  of  murderers.  ^  Moreover  ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction  for 
'*  the  life  of  a  murderer,  who  is  guilty  of  death,  but  he  shall  surely 
*'  be  put  to  death ;  for  the  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that 
'*  is  shed  therein,  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it'' 

Murder  is  *'  when  a  person  of  sound  memory  and  discretion,  un- 
'^  lawfully  killeth  any  reasonable  creature  in  being,  and  under  the 
^  king's  peace,  with  malice  aforethought,  either  express  or  implied." 
Prom  which  definition  it  will  be  observed ;  First,  that  it  must  be  com- 
mitted by  a  person  of  sound  memory  and  discretion :  for  lunatics  or 
infants,  as  was  formerly  observed,  are  incapable  of  committing  any 
crime :  unless  in  such  cases  where  they  show  a  consciousness  of 
doing  wrong,  and  of  course  a  discretion,  or  discernment,  between 
good  and  evil 

Next,  it  happens  when  a  person  of  such  sound  discretion  unlaw- 
fully killeth.  The  unlawfulness  arises  from  the  killing  without 
warrant  or  excuse :  and  there  must  also  be  an  actual  killing  to  con- 
stitute murder ;  for  a  bare  assault,  with  intent  t»  kill,  is  only  a  great 
misdemeanor,  though  formerly  it  was  held  to  be  murder.  The 
killing  may  be  by  poisoning,*  striking,  starving,  drowning,  and  a 
thousand  other  forms  of  death  by  which  human  nature  may  be 
overcome.  If  a  man,  indeed,  does  an  act  of  which  the  probable  con- 
sequence may  be,  and  eventually  is,  death;  such  killing  may  be 
murder,  although  no  stroke  be  struck  by  himself,  and  no  killing  may 
be  primarily  intended :  as  was  the  case  of  the  unnatural  son,  who 
exposed  his  sick  father  to  the  air,  against  his  will,  by  reason  whereof 
he  died  ;  of  the  harlot,  who  laid  her  child  under  leaves  in  an  orchard, 
where  a  kite  struck  it  and  killed  it:  and  of  the  parish  officers, 
who  shifted  a  child  from  parish  to  parish  till  it  died  for  want 
of  care  and  sustenance.  And  so  if  a  master  refuse  his  apprentice 
necessary  sustenance,  or  treat  him  with  such  continued  harshness 
and  severity,  that  his  death  is  occasioned  thereby,  the  law  will  imply 
malice,  and  the  offence  will  be  murder.  So  if  a  prisoner  die  by 
duress  of  imprisonment,  the  person  actually  offending  is  guilty  of 
murder.  In  order  also  to  make  the  killing  murder,  it  is  requisite 
that  the  party  die  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  stroke  received, 
or  cause  of  death  administered :  in  the  computation  of  which  the 

*  Of  all  species  of  deaths,  the  most  detestable  is  that  of  poison ;  because  it 
can  of  all  others  be  the  least  prevented  either  by  manhood  or  forethought. 
And  therefore  by  the  statute  22  Hen.  VJII.  c.  9,  it  was  made  treason,  and  a 
more  grievous  and  lingering  kind  of  death  was  inflicted  on  it  than  the  ooomion 
law  allowed ;  namely,  boiliug  to  death. 
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whole  day  upon  which  the  hurt  was  done  shall  be  reckoned  the 
first 

Further :  the  person  killed  must  be  ''  a  reaaonoMe  creature  in  heing, 
and  under  the  king's  peace,"  at  the  time  of  the  killing.  Therefore  to 
kill  an  alien,  a  Jew,  or  an  outlaw,  who  are  all  under  the  king's  peace 
and  protection,  is  as  much  murder  as  to  kill  the  most  regular  bom 
Englishman ;  except  he  be  an  alien  enemy  in  time  of  war. 

Lastly,  the  killing  must  be  committed  with  malice  aforethought,  to 
make  it  the  crime  of  murder.  This  is  the  grand  criterion  which  now 
distinguishes  murder  from  other  killing :  and  this  malice  prepense, 
maiitia  prcecogitata,  is  not  so  properly  spite  or  malevolence  to  the 
deceased  in  particular,  as  any  evil  design  in  general ;  the  dictate  of  a 
wicked,  depraved,  and  malignant  heart ;  and  it  may  be  either  express 
or  implied  in  law.  Express  malice  is  when  one,  with  a  sedate  de- 
liberate mind  and  formed  design,  doth  kill  another :  which  formed 
design  is  evidenced  by  external  circumstances  discovering  that  in- 
ward intention;  as  lying  in  wait,  antecedent  menaces,  former 
grudges,  and  concerted  schemes  to  do  him  some  bodily  harm.  Also, 
if  even  upon  a  sudden  provocation  one  beats  another  in  a  cruel  and 
nnusual  manner,  so  that  he  dies,  though  he  did  not  intend  his  death, 
yet  he  is  guilty  of  murder  by  express  malice ;  that  is  by  an  express 
evil  design,  the  genuine  sense  of  mulitia.  As  when  a  park-keeper 
tied  a  boy,  that  was  stealing  wood,  to  a  horse's  tail,  and  dragged  him 
along  the  park ;  when  a  master  corrected  his  servant  with  an  iron 
bar;  and  a  schoolmaster  stamped  on  his  scholars  belly;  so  that 
each  of  the  sufferers  died ;  these  were  justly  held  to  be  murders, 
because  the  correction  being  excessive,  and  such  as  could  not  proceed 
but  from  a  bad  heart,  it  was  equivalent  to  a  deliberate  act  of 
slaughter.  Neither  shall  he  be  guilty  of  a  less  crime,  who  kills 
another  in  consequence  of  such  a  wilful  act  as  shows  him  to  be  an 
enemy  to  all  mankind  in  general ;  as  coolly  discharging  a  gun  among 
a  multitude  of  people ;  for  this  is  universal  malice. 

Also  in  many  cases  where  no  malice  is  expressed,  the  law  will 
imply  it:  as  where  a  man  wilfully  poisons  another;  in  such  a 
deliberate  act  the  law  presumes  malice,  though  no  particular 
enmity  can  be  proved.  And  if  one  intends  to  do  another  felony, 
and  undesignedly  kills  a  man,  this  is  also  murder.  Thus  if  one 
shoots  at  A  and  misses  him,  but  kills  B,  this  is  murder ;  because 
of  the  previous  felonious  intent,  which  the  law  transfers  from  one 
to  the  other. 

It  were  needless  to  go  through  all  the  cases  of  homicide,  which 
have  been  adjudged  either  expressly,  or  impliedly  malicious  :  these, 
therefore,  may  suffice  as  a  specimen ;  and  we  may  take  it  for  a 
general  rate  that  all  homicide  is  malicious,  and  of  course  amounts 
to  murder,  unless  Yrhere  justified  by  the  command  or  permission  of 
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the  law;  excused  on  the  aeooant  of  accident  or  self-preservation; 
or  alleviated  into  manslaoghter,  by  being  either  the  iuvoltintaiy 
oonsequence  of  some  act,  not  strictly  lawful,  or,  if  voluntary,  occa- 
sioned by  some  sudden  and  sufficiently  violent  provocation.  And 
all  these  circumstances  of  justification,  excuse,  or  alleviation,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  prisoner  to  make  out,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  and  jury :  the  latter  of  whom  are  to  decide  whether  the  cir- 
cumstances alleged  are  proved  to  have  actually  existed ;  the  former, 
how  far  they  extend  to  take  away  or  mit^te  the  guilt  For  all 
homicide  is  presumed  to  be  malicious,  imtil  the  contrary  appears 
upon  evidence. 

The  punishment  of  murder,  or  of  an  accessory  he/ore  the  fact,  is 
now  in  all  cases,  death ;  accessories  after  the  fact  may  be  punished 
by  penal  servitude  for  life. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

OF  OFFENCES  AGAINST   THE  PEBSONS  OF  INDITIDUALS. 

Mayhem — Abduction — Rape-— evidence  therdn — Unnatural  offences — ^Aaaanlts 
—■on  clergymen-— magistrates — aggravated  asaaults — False-imprisonment— 
Kidnapping — Deserting  seamen. 

I  PBOGEED  next  to  inquire  into  such  other  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, as  more  peculiarly  affect  the  security  of  the  person.  And 
of  these,  some  are  felonious,  others  are  simple  misdemeanors,  and 
punishable  with  a  lighter  animadversion.  Of  the  felonies  the 
first  is — 

I.  Mayhem,  mayhemiumy  which  has  been  already  considered  as  a 
civil  injury :  but  is  also  looked  upon  in  a  criminal  light  by  the  law, 
being  an  atrocious  breach  of  the  peace,  and  an  offence  tending  to 
deprive  the  sovereign  of  the  aid  and  assistance  of  his  subjects. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  England,  he  that  maimed  any  man  whereby 
he  lost  any  part  of  his  body,  was  sentenced  to  lose  the  like  part ; 
membrum  pro  memhro;  which  was  long  the  law  in  Sweden.  This 
went  afterwards  out  of  use :  partly  because  the  law  of  retaliation  is 
at  best  an  inadequate  rule  of  punishment ;  and  partly  because  upon 
a  repetition  of  the  offence,  the  punishment  could  not  be  repeated. 
Several  statutes  accordingly  were  passed  to  put  the  crime  and 
punishment  of  mayhem  out  of  doubt,  the  most  severe  and  effectual 
of  all  being  the  22  &  23  Car.  II.  c.  1,  called  the  Coventry  Act; 
passed  on  tibe  occasion  of  an  assault  on  Sir  John  Coventry  in  the 
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street,  and  slitting  his  nose,  in  revenge  for  some  obnoxious  words 
uttered  by  bim  in  Parliament. 

But  this  offence  has  entirely  lost  its  distinctive  character  in  the 
more  general  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  persons 
from  acts  of  violence,  which  were  consolidated  by  the  statute  24 
&  25  Vict.  c.  100 ;  the  leading  principle  of  that  act  being  to  make 
the  enormity  of  the  offence,  and  of  course  its  punishment,  to  depend, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  intent  of  the  offender ;  very  extensive 
discretion  being  conferred  on  the  judges  in  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment 

If.  The  second  offence,  more  immediately  affecting  the  personal 
security  of  individuals,  relates  to  the  female  part  of  the  queen's 
subjects,  being  that  of  their  forcible  abduction  and  marriagey  which 
is  vulgarly  called  stealing  an  heiress.  This  offence  was  first  dealt 
with  by  statute  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  2,  which  made  abduction  felony.  A 
subsequent  statute,  39  Eliz.  c.  9,  made  it  capital ;  and  so  it  re- 
mained till  1  G^eo.  IV.  c.  115,  took  away  the  capital  punishment. 
A  few  years  afterwards  the  act  of  Henry  VII.  was  repealed  by 
9  Geo.  IV.  c.  31,  which  has  been  repealed  in  its  turn,  the  offence 
being  now  provided  for  by  the  statute  I  have  just  referred  to,  24 
&  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  53,  which  preserves  its  felonious  nature,  and 
permits  the  infliction  as  a  punishment  of  penal  servitude  for  auy 
temi  not  exceeding  fourteen  years. 

An  inferior  degree  of  the  same  kind  of  offence,  but  not  attended 
"with  force,  taking  away  any  woman  child  unmarried,  was  first 
punished  by  the  statute  4  &  5  Ph.  &  Mar.  c.  8.  It  is  now,  by  the 
statute  before  referred  to,  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, or  both  ;  and  the  offence,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  com- 
plete, although  the  girl  goes  voluntarily. 

III.  A  third  offence  against  the  female  part  also  of  the  queen's 
subjects,  but  attended  with  greater  aggravations  than  that  of  forci- 
ble marriage,  is  the  crime  of  rape,  raptus  mvHerum^  or  the  carnal 
knowledge  of  a  woman  forcibly  and  against  her  will. 

This  crime  was  punished  by  the  Saxon  laws,  particularly  those  of 
King  Athelstsm,  with  death ;  which  was  also  agreeable  to  the  old 
Gothic  or  Scandinavian  constitution.  But  this  was  afterwards 
thought  too  hard,  and  in  its  stead  another  severe,  but  not  capital 
punishment,  was  inflicted  by  William  the  Conqueror,  vis.,  castra* 
tion  and  loss  of  eyes,  which  continued  till  after  Bracton  wrote,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third. 

In  the  3  £dw.  I.,  the  punishment  was  much  mitigated ;  but  thia 
lenity  being  productive  of  the  most  terrible  consequences,  it  was  in 
13  £dw.  I.,  found  necessary  to  make  the  offence  felony.    And  after- 
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wards,  by  18  Eliz.  c.  7,  it  was  made  capital ;  and  so  remained  till 
recently,  the  extreme  limit  of  punishment  being  now  penal  servi- 
tude for  life.  To  abuse  a  girl  under  the  age  of  ten  is  felony, 
punishable  in  the  same  manner ;  the  same  offence  committed  on  a 
girl  above  ten,  and  under  twelve,  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  much  less 
penal ;  but  on  what  ground  this  distinction  has  been  made,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  perceive. 

As  to  the  material  facts  requisite  to  be  given  and  proved  upon  an 
indictment  of  rape,  and  other  offences  against  women,  they  are  not 
to  be  publicly  discussed,  except  only  in  a  court  of  justice.  I  shall 
therefore  merely  add  a  few  remarks  from  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  with 
regard  to  the  credibility  of  the  chief  witness;  for  how  fpr  she  is  to 
be  believed,  must  be  left  to  the  jury  upon  the  circumstances  of  fact 
that  concur  in  that  testimony.  Thus :  if  the  witness  be  of  good 
fame ;  if  she  presently  discovered  the  offence,  and  made  search  for 
the  offender ;  if  the  party  accused  fled  for  it ;  these  and  the  like  are 
concurring  circumstances  which  give  greater  probability  to  her  evi- 
dence. On  the  other  side,  if  she  be  of  evil  fame,  and  stand  unsup- 
ported by  others ;  if  she  concealed  the  injury  for  any  considerable 
time  after  she  had  opportunity  to  complain ;  if  the  place,  where  the 
fact  was  alleged  to  be  committed  was  where  it  was  possible  she 
might  have  been  heard,  and  she  made  no  outcry ;  these  and  the  like 
circumstances,  if  unexplained,  carry  a  strong,  but  not  conclusive, 
presumption,  that  her  testimony  is  false  or  feigned. 

A  charge  of  rape  can  only  be  sustained  when  the  offence  was 
committed  against  the  will  of  the  woman  ;  the  law,  however, 
extends  its  protection  to  females  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  not 
only  against  the  force,  but  also  against  the  fraud  of  others.  For 
whoever  by  false  pretences,  or  other  fraudulent  means,  procures 
any  such  female  to  have  illicit  connection  with  a  man,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  imprisonment,  accompanied  with  hard 
labour,  for  two  years. 

IV.  What  has  been  observed  with  regard  to  the  proof  of  rape^ 
may  be  applied  to  another  offence,  of  a  still  deeper  malignity,  ^e 
very  mention  of  which  is  a  disgrace  to  human  nature.  It  will  be 
more  eligible  to  imitate  in  this  respect  the  delicacy  of  our  English 
law,  which  treats  it,  in  its  very  indictments,  as  a  crime  not  fit 
to  be  named:  **peccatum  iUud  horrihiUt  inter  christianos  non 
nominandum.** 

These  are  all  the  principal  offences  more  immediately  against  the 
personal  security  of  the  subject.  The  inferior  offences,  or  misde- 
meanors, that  fall  under  this  head,  are  assaults,  batteries,  wounding^ 
false  imprisonment,  and  kidnapping. 
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V.  VI.  VII.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  three  first  of 
these  offences  in  general,  I  have  nothing  further  to  add  to  what  has 
already  been  observed,  when  we  considered  them  as  private  wroi^s, 
or  civil  injuries,  for  which  a  satisfaction  or  remedy  is  given  to  the 
party  aggrieved.  But  taken  in  a  public  light,  as  a  breach  of  tho 
queen's  peace,  an  affront  to  her  government,  and  a  damage  done  to 
her  subjects,  they  are  also  indictable  and  punishable  at  common 
law  with  fine  and  imprisonment.  Some  of  these  assaults,  however, 
although  unlawful  when  committed  on  any  person,  acquire  a  higher 
degree  of  guilt  when  committed  on  persons  in  particular  situations, 
or  exercising  peculiar  duties,  and  to  them  consequently  the  law 
affords  greater  protection.  Thus,  by  the  statute  called  articuU 
deriy  9  Edw.  II.  c.  3,  if  any  person  laid  violent  hands  upon  a  clergy- 
man, he  was  subject  to  three  kinds  of  prosecution,  all  of  which 
might  be  pursued  for  one  and  the  same  offence ;  an  indictment  for 
the  breach  of  the  peace ;  a  civil  action,  for  the  damage  sustained  by 
the  party  injured;  and  a  suit  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  first, ^o 
correctione  et  salute  animce,  by  enjoining  penance,  and  then  again 
for  such  sum  of  money  as  should  be  agreed  on  for  taking  off 
the  penance  enjoined ;  it  being  usual  in  those  courts  to  exchange 
their  spiritual  censures  for  a  round  compensation  in  money ;  per- 
haps because  poverty  is  generally  esteemed  by  the  moralists  the 
best  medicine  pro  salute  animce.  The  statute  of  Edward  II.  was, 
however,  so  far  repealed  by  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  31 ;  and  the  only  special 
protection  now  given  to  the  clergy  consists  in  its  being  made  a 
misdemeanor,  to  obstruct  a  clergyman  in,  or  an-est  him  upon  civil 
process,  while  he  is  performing  or  about  to  perform,  or  returning 
from  the  performance  of,  divine  service. 

Assaults  on  magistrates  and  gamekeepers  are  in  certain  prescribed 
instances  severely  punishable,  as  are  likewise  assaults  on  officers  of 
workhouses,  and  on  relieving  and  other  officers  acting  under  the 
poor  laws.  So  are  assaults  committed  in  pursuance  of  a  conspiracy 
to  raise  the  rate  of  wages ;  assaults  by  masters  on  apprentices  or 
servants,  by  husbands  on  their  wives,  and  by  parents  and  others  on 
children. 

The  punishment  for  an  assault  is  usually  imprisonment,  or  fine, 
or  both  ;  but  the  court  is  empowered,  in  cases  of  indecent  assault, 
and  assaults  occasioning  actual  bodily  harm,  to  impose  hard  labour 
as  part  of  the  sentence.  Common  assaults  and  batteries  may  and 
usually  are  dealt  with  by  the  justices,  under  the  summary  juris- 
diction conferred  on  them  to  commit  the  offender  for  two  months  to 
the  house  of  correction,  or  to  impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  5?.,  inclu- 
sive  of  costs. 

Vni.  The  two  remaining  offences  against  the  persons  of  indi- 
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TidnalB,  sre  mfnu^ements  of  their  natural  lilierty :  oonceming  the 
firat  of  which,  faUt  trnprisoument,  1  most  omtent  myself  with 
refciring  the  student  to  what  has  been  aLready  oheerved  when  we 
ooDsidered  it  as  a  ciyil  injnry.  The  most  atrocious  degree  of  this 
offence,  that  of  sending  any  subject  of  this  realm  a  prisoner  into 
parts  beyond  the  seas,  is  punished  as  a  prcemunire ;  inferior  degrees 
of  it  are  punishable,  on  indictment,  if  need  be,  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, 

IX.  The  other  offence,  kidnapping,  being  the  forcible  abduction 
or  stealing  away  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  from  their  own 
country,  and  sending  them  into  another,  was  capital  by  the  Jewish 
law.  So  likewise  in  the  civil  law,  plagium,  was  punished  with 
death.  With  us  it  was  formerly  punished  with  fine,  imprisonment, 
and  pillory. 

The  offence  of  child-stealing  is  now,  however,  proTided  for  by  the 
statute  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  56,  which  makes  it  a  felony,  for 
which  penal  servitude  for  seven  years  may  be  imposed.  The  cog- 
nate offence  of  forcing  a  seaman  on  shore  fiY)m  a  vessel,  and  leaving 
him,  is  punishable  summarily  under  the  statute  17  &  18  Vict. 
cl04. 

The  same  statute  provides  against  the  wrongful  discharge  of  sea- 
men, whether  in  British  or  foreign  ports,  by  requiring  masters  of 
vessels,  under  the  penalty  of  being  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  to 
obtein  formal  certificates  as  to  the  grounds  of  the  discharge  from 
consular  officers,  or  respectable  merchants  resident  in  the  place 
where  the  discharge  takes  place. 

And  thus  much  for  offences  that  more  immediately  affect  the 
pertons  of  individuals. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


OF  OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  HABITATIONS  OF  INDIVIDUALS. 

I.  Arson— definition — what  a  burning — ^punishment. II,  Burglaiy — defi- 
nition— time,  place,  and  manner  of  committing  this  offence — intent — 
punishment — Housebreaking — Sacrilege — Offence  of  being  found  by  night 
armed  or  disguised,  &c.  &c. 

Thb  only  two  offences  that  more  immediately  affect  the  hahita- 
lions  of  individuals  or  private  subjects,  are  those  of  arson  and 
burglary, 

1.  Arson  aib  ardendo^  is  the  malicious  and  wilful  burning  of  the  house 
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or  outhouse  of  another  man ;  for  not  only  the  bare  dwelling-house,  but 
all  outhouses  that  are  parcel  thereof,  though  not  contiguous  thereto, 
nor  under  the  same  roof,  as  barns  and  stables,  may  be  the  subject  of 
arson ;  and  this  by  the  common  law.  This  offence  is  now,  however, 
very  clearly  defined  by  the  statute  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  consolidating 
the  law  on  this  subject.  Setting  fire  to  a  dwelling-house,  anypei'son 
being  thei^ein,  till  it  cently  a  capital  felony,  is  now  punishable,  if 
need  be,  by  penal  servitude  for  life.  Setting  fire  to  a  church  or 
chaj)el,  office,  shop,  mill,  malthouse,  or  granary ;  or  to  any  building 
used  in  trade  or  manufacture ;  or  to  farm  buildings,  or  to  any  station 
or  other  building  belonging  to  a  railway,  dock,  or  canal,  or  to  any 
public  building,  is  also  felony,  punishable  in  the  same  manner. 

As  to  what  shall  be  said  to  be  a  humingy  so  as  to  amount  to  arson, 
a  bare  intent,  or  attempt  to  do  it,  by  actually  setting  fire  to  a  house, 
unless  it  absolutely  hums,  did  not  fall  within  the  description  of 
incendit  et  combussit ;  which  were  words  necessary,  in  the  days  of 
law-Latin,  to  all  indictments  of  this  sort.  The  burning  and  con- 
suming of  any  part  was,  however,  sufficient ;  though  the  fire  were 
afterwards  extinguished ;  but  under  the  statute  now  in  force,  tho 
offence  consists  in  setting  fire  to  the  building,  and  consequently  it  is 
not  necessary  that  it  should  be  burnt  or  actually  consumed. 

And  it  must  be  a  vilidlicwus  burning ;  otherwise  it  is  only  a  tres- 
pass, and  therefore  no  negligence  or  mischance  amounts  to  it  But 
any  servant  n^ligently  setting  fire  to  a  house  or  outhouses,  may 
be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  for  eighteen  months ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Roman  law  directed  ^  eoa,  qui  negfigenier  ignts  apud 
**  86  habuerintj/ustibus  velflageUis  cadi  J* 

The  punishment  of  arson  was  death  by  our  ancient  Saxon  laws. 
And  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  this  sentence  was  executed  by  a  kind 
of  Ux  talionis :  for  the  incendiaries  were  burnt  to  death,  as  they  were 
also  by  the  Gothic  constitutions.  The  statute  8  Henry  VI.  c.  6, 
made  the  wilful  burning  of  houses,  under  some  special  circumstances 
therein  mentioned,  amount  to  the  crime  of  high  treason.  But  it  was 
i^ain  reduced  to  felony  by  the  general  acts  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen 
Mary ;  and  for  a  long  period  afterwards  was  subject  to  the  punish- 
ment of  all  capital  felonies,  namely,  hanging.  But  no  offence  of  this 
description  now  subjects  the  offender  to  this  punishment. 

There  are  some  cognate  offences,  which  may  be  mentioned  here,  as 
also  highly  penal.  Thus  whoever  by  gunpowder,  or  other  explosive 
substance,  destroys,  or  damages  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  dwell- 
ing-house, any  person  being  therein ;  or  by  the  same  means  destroys 
or  damages  any  building,  whereby  the  life  of  any  person  is  endan^ 
gered,  is  guilty  of  felony,  and  may  be  sent  to  penal  servitude  for 
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life.  The  legialature  indeed  looks  upon  offences  of  this  nature  so 
serionsly,  that  diverging  from  the  usual  rule  of  law  as  to  attempts, 
it  has  made  the  attempt  to  hlow  up  huildings,  although  it  faUs,  also 
a  felony,  hut  not  so  penal  in  its  consequences. 

n.  Burglary,  or  nocturnal  housebreaking,  htn-gt  IcUrocintum, 
which  by  onr  ancient  law  was  called  ham-socn,  or,  as  it  is  in  Scot- 
land to  this  day,  hame-tucken,  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  very 
heinous  offence;  the  law  of  England  paying  so  tender  a  regard  to 
the  immunity  of  a  man*s  house,  that  it  styles  it  his  castle,  and  will 
never  suffer*  it  to  be  violated  with  impunity.  For  this  reason  no 
outward  doors  can  in  general  be  broken  open  to  execute  any  civil 
process;  though,  in  criminal  cases,  the  public  safety  supersedes  the 
private,  A  burglar,  then,  is  **  he  that  by  night  breaketh  and 
**  entereth  into  a  mansion-house,  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony." 

The  time  must  be  by  night,  and  not  by  day ;  for  in  the  daytime 
there  is  no  burglary ;  and  night  is  now,  by  express  enactment,  to  be 
considered,  with  reference  to  this  offence,  as  commencing  at  nine 
( f  the  clock  in  the  evening,  and  concluding  at  six  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  next  succeeding  day. 

The  place  must  be,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  a  mansian- 
house ;  and,  therefore,  to  account  for  the  reason  why  breaking  open 
a  church  is  burglary,  aa  it  undoubtedly  is,  he  quaintly  observes  that 
it  is  domu8  mansionaiis  Dei,  No  distant  barn,  warehouse,  or  the 
like,  are  under  the  same  privileges,  nor  looked  upon  as  a  man's  castle 
of  defence :  nor  ia  a  breaking  open  of  houses  wherein  no  man  resides, 
and  which,  therefore,  for  the  time  being,  are  not  mansion-houses, 
attended  with  the  same  circumstances  of  midnight  terror.  But  a 
chamber  in  a  college  or  an  inn  of  court,  where  each  inhabitant  has  a 
distinct  property,  is,  to  all  other  purposes  as  well  as  this,  the  man- 
sion-house of  the  owner. 

In  the  manner  of  committing  burglary,  there  must  be  both  a 
breaking  and  an  entry  to  complete  it.  And  in  general  it  must  be  an 
actual  breaking,  not  a  mere  legal  clausum  /regit  by  leaping  over 
invisible  ideal  boundaries,  which  may  constitute  a  civil  trespass,  but 
a  substantial  and  forcible  irruption,  as  by  breaking,  or  taking  out 
.the  glass  of,  or  otherwise  opening,  a  window:  picking  a  lock,  or 
opening  it  with  a  key,  lifting  the  latch  of  a  door,  or  unloosing  any 
other  fastening  which  the  owner  has  provided.  But  if  a  person 
leaves  his  doors  or  windows  open,  it  is  his  own  folly  and  negligence, 
and  if  a  man  enters  therein  it  is  no  burglary :  yet,  if  he  afterwards 
unlocks  an  inner  or  chamber  door,  it  is  so.  But  to  come  down  a 
chimney  is  held  a  burglarious  entry,  for  that  is  as  much  closed  as 
the  nature  of  things  will  permit    So,  if  a  servant  conspires  with  a 
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robber,  and  lets  him  into  the  house  by  night,  this  is  burglary  in 
both,  for  the  servant  is  doing  an  unlawful  act,  and  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  of  doing  it  with  greater  ease  rather  aggravates  than 
extenuates  the  guilt.  As  for  the  entry,  any  the  least  degree  of  it, 
with  any  part  of  the  body,  or  with  an  instriunent  held  in  the  hand, 
is  sufficient ;  as  to  step  over  the  threshold,  or  to  put  a  hai^d  or  a 
hook  in  at  a  window  to  draw  out  goods,  are  both  burglarious  entries. 
The  entry  may  be  before  the  breaking  as  well  as  after :  for  if  a  per- 
son enters  a  dwelling-house  with  intent  to  commit  felony,  or  being 
in  such  dwelling-house,  commits  any  felony,  and  in  either  case 
breaks  out  of  the  dwelling-house  in  the  night  time,  this  by  statute 
is  burglary. 

As  to  the  intent,  it  is  clear  that  such  breaking  must  be  with  a 
felonious  intent,  otherwise  it  is  only  a  trespass  and  entry.  And  it 
is  the  same,  whether  such  intention  be  actually  carried  into  execu* 
tion,  or  only  demonstrated  by  some  attempt  or  overt  act,  of  which 
the  jury  is  to  judge.  And  therefore  such  a  breach  and  entry  of  a 
house,  as  has  been  before  described,  by  night,  with  intent  to  commit 
a  robbery,  a  murder,  a  rape,  or  any  other  felony,  is  burglary,  whether 
the  thing  be  actually  perpetrated  or  not. 

Thus  much  for  burglary,  which  is  a  felony  at  common  law,  but 
was  not  capital  till  made  so  by  the  statute  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  In 
like  manner,  the  laws  of  Athens,  which  punished  no  simple  theft 
with  death,  made  burglary  a  capital  crime ;  which  it  remained  with 
us  till  quite  recently,  being  now,  however,  only  punishable  at  the 
utmost  by  penal  servitude  for  life. 

There  are  other  offences,  denominated  Tiousebreaking,  which  affect 
the  habitation  of  individuals,  but  do  not  amount  to  burglary.  Such 
are  the  breaking  and  entering  a  house,  warehouse,  or  shop ;  or  a 
church  or  chapel,  and  stealing  therein.  These  crimes  are  punish- 
able with  great  severity ;  as  is  likewise  the  offence  of  sacrilege,  or 
the  breaking  and  entering  a  church  or  other  place  of  worship,  and 
committing  felony  therein. 

Somewhat  less  penal,  though  of  not  less  dangerous  tendency,  are 
several  offences  created  by  recent  statutes ;  which  make  it  a  misde- 
meanor in  any  person  to  be  found  hy  night  armed  with  any  dan- 
gerous or  offensive  weapon,  with  intent  to  break  or  enter  a  dwelling- 
house  or  other  building,  and  to  commit  felonly  therein ;  or  found  hy 
night  having  in  his  possession,  without  lawful  excuse,  any  implement 
of  housebreaking ;  or  found  hy  night  having  his  face  blackened  or 
otherwise  disguised,  with  intent  to  commit  any  felony,  or  found  hy 
night  in  any  dwelling-house  or  other  building,  with  intent  to  com- 
mit any  felony  therein.  A  repetition  of  any  of  these  offences  i3 
punishable  with  penal  servitude* 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

OF  OFFENCES  AGAINST  FRIYATE  PB0PEBT7. 

I.  Larceny— definition — taking  awaj  the  penonal  goods  of  another— carrying 
away — intent — ^pertonal  goods — tbiugpi  that  savour  of  the  realty — bonds, 
bills,  &C. — wreck  and  treasure  trove — game — dogs — punishment  of  larceny 
—Compound  larceny — larceny  from  a  dwelling-house — larceny  from  the 
person —^  robbery  —  with  wounding  —  by  menaces.— ^11.  Malicious  mis- 
chief. 

Thb  last  species  of  offences  against  individuals  are  such  as  more 
immediately  affect  their  property.  Of  which  there  are  two  which 
are  attended  with  a  breach  of  the  peace :  larceny  and  malicious  min' 
chief;  and  one  that  is  equally  injurious  to  the  rights  of  property, 
bat  attended  with  no  act  of  violence,  which  is  the  crime  of  forgery. 
Of  these  three  in  their  order  :— 

I.  Larceny,  or  thefty  by  contraction  for  latrociny,  latrocinium,  is 
distinguished  by  the  common  law  into  two  sorts:  the  one  called 
simple  larceny,  or  plain  theft  unaccompanied  with  any  other  atrocious 
circumstance ;  and  mixed  or  compound  larceny,  which  also  includes 
in  it  the  aggravation  of  a  taking  from  one's  house  or  person. 

Simple  larceny  *  is  "  the  felonious  taking  and  carrying  away  of 
•*  the  personal  goods  of  another." 

1.  There  must  be  a  tahingy  which  implies  the  consent  of  the 
owner  to  be  wanting.  Therefore  no  delivery  of  the  goods  from  the 
owner  to  the  offender,  upon  trusty  can  at  common  law  ground  a  laj> 
ceny.  As  if  A  lends  B  a  horse,  and  he  rides  away  with  him ;  or,  if 
I  send  goods  by  a  carrier,  and  he  carries  them  away ;  these  are  no 
larcenies  at  common  law.  But  if  the  carrier  opens  a  bale  or  pack  of 
goods,  or  pierces  a  vessel  of  wine,  and  takes  away  part  thereof,  these 
are  larcenies ;  for  here  the  animus  furandi  is  manifest ;  since  he 
had  otherwise  no  inducement  to  open  the  goods.  Where,  therefore, 
the  possession  of  goods  has  been  obtained  bona  fide^  in  the  first 
instance,  the  subsequent  conversion  is  not  larceny ;  but  where  the 
original  possession  is  obtained  by  a  trick  for  the  purpose  of  convert- 

♦  Foi-merly  the  stealing  of  goods  above  the  value  of  twelve-pence  was  called 
grand  larceny ;  when  of  goods  to  that  value,  or  under,  it  was  petit  laix^ny ; 
offences  which  were  considerably  distinguiRhed  in  their  punishment.  The 
distinction  has  been  abolished ;  every  larceny  being  now  deemed  grand  laroeny« 
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ing  the  goods  to  the  taker's  use,  it  is  larceny.  The  voUmtary  loon 
of  a  horse  to  a  person  who  afterwards  rides  off  with  it^  is  not  larceny ; 
but  if  the  possession  of  the  horse  was  parted  with  under  colour  of 
a  hiring,  the  intention  to  steal  it  existing  from  the  first,  it  is  lar- 
ceny.* 

The  taking  required  to  constitute  larceny  may  thus  be  a  taking 
in  contemplation  of  law  only.  Thus  if  a  servant  having,  not  the  pos- 
session, but  only  the  care  and  oversight  of  the  goods,  as  the  butler 
of  plate,  the  shepherd  of  sheep,  and  the  like,  steals  them,  it  is  felony 
at  common  law.  So  if  a  guest  robs  his  inn  or  tavern  of  a  piece  of 
plate,  it  is  larceny ;  for  he  has  not  the  possession  delivered  to  him, 
but  merely  the  use.  And  it  is  the  same,  by  statute,  if  a  lodger  runs 
away  with  the  goods  from  his  ready-furnished  lodgings,  or  steals  a 
fixture  therefrom. 

And  not  only  in  these,  but  in  many  other  similar  cases,  has  the  legis- 
lature interfered  to  remedy  a  palpable  defect  in  the  law.  Thus  it  was 
not  larceny  at  common  law  in  a  servant  to  run  away  with  the  goods 
committed  to  him  by  third  persons  for  delivery  to  his  master,  and  of 
which  his  master  never  had  possession.  It  was  only  a  breach  of 
civil  trust ;  and  it  was  necessarily  the  same  in  the  case  of  agents, 
brokers,  bankers,  trustees,  and  others  intrusted  with  property. 

The  case  of  a  servant  misappropriating  property  delivered  to  him 
for  his  master,  was  first  dealt  with  by  a  statute  of  Henry  YI. ;  the 
statute  7  &  8  Geo.  I Y.  c.  29,  was  the  first  which  provided  in  express 
terms  ^  for  the  punishment  of  embezzlements  committed  by  agents 
intrusted  tvith property^*  and  was  shortly  followed  by  several  others 
having  the  same  object  in  view.  Of  these  the  most  important  were 
the  statute  5  &  6  Yict.  a  39,  usually  called  the  Factor's  Act,  and 
the  statute  20  &  21  Yict.  c.  54,  which  provided  for  the  prosecution 
and  punishment  of  trustees,  fraudulently  disposing  of  trust  property, 
and  of  the  directors  of  public  companies,  fraudulently  appropriating 
the  property  under  their  control,  keeping  fraudulent  accounts,  or 
publishing  fraudulent  statements,  offences  unhappily  of  much  too 
frequent  occurrence.  These  statutes  have  been  repealed ;  but  their 
various  provisions  were  at  the  same  time  re-enacted  by  the  statute 
24  &  25  Yict.  c.  96,  which  consolidates  the  statute  law  relating  to 
larceny  and  other  similar  offences  *  and  to  which  it  may  therefore  be 
jufficient  to  refer  the  reader. 

2.  There  must  not  only  be  a  taking,  but  a  carrying  away;  cepit 

*  The  subtle  distinction,  above  pointed  ont,  between  larceny  and  fraud, 
gave  rise  to  the  statutes  bj  which  the  obtaining  any  propeitj,  money,  or 
valuable  secuiity  hj  false  pretence,  with  intent  to  defraud,  is  made  an  indict* 
able  misdemeanoTa 
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et  asportavU  was  the  old  law->LatiD.  A  bare  remora]  from  the  place 
is,  however,  enough.  As  if  a  thief,  intending  to  steal  plate,  takes  it 
out  of  a  chest,  and  lays  it  upon  the  floor,  but  is  surprised  before  he 
can  make  his  escape  with  it;  this  is  iaroeuy. 

3.  This  taking,  and  carrying  away,  must  also  be  fdonums;  that 
is,  done  animo  farandi :  or,  as  the  civil  law  expresses  it,  lucri  oausd^ 
the  ordinary  evidence  of  which  is  where  the  party  does  it  clandes- 
tinely ;  or,  being  charged  with  the  fact,  denies  it.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  only  criterion  of  criminality:  for  in  cases  that  may 
amount  to  larceny,  the  variety  of  circumstances  is  so  great,  and  the 
complications  thereof  so  mingled,  that  it  is  impossible  to  recount  all 
those  which  may  evidence  a  felonious  intent,  or  animum  farandi ; 
wherefore  they  must  be  left  to  the  due  and  attentive  consideration 
of  the  court  and  jury. 

4.  This  felonious  taking  and  carrying  away  must  also,  at  the  com- 
mon law,  have  been  (f  the  penonal  goods  of  another :  for  if  they 
were  things  real^  or  savoured  of  the  realty,  larceny  could  not  be 
committed  of  them.  Lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  cannot 
in  their  nature  be  taken  and  carried  away.  And  of  things  likewise 
that  adhere  to  the  freehold,  as  com,  grass,  trees,  and  the  like,  or  lead 
upon  a  house,  no  larceny  could  be  committed ;  and  the  severance  of 
them  was  merely  a  trespass.  Yet  if  the  thief  severed  anything  from 
the  freehold  at  one  time,  whereby  it  was  converted  into  a  personal 
chattel,  in  the  constructive  possession  of  him  on  whose  soil  it  was 
left ;  and  came  again  at  another  time,  and  took  it  away ;  it  was  lar- 
ceny. But  these  refinements  have  been  entirely  swept  away  by  the 
statutes  I  have  referred  to ;  and  larceny  may  now  be  committed  Oi 
lead,  iron,  and  other  things,  fixed  to  buildings ;  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
underwood ;  of  roots,  plants,  and  vegetables,  and  of  ore  firom  mines, 
as  if  they  were  no  part  of  the  freehold  whatever. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  the  stealing  of  writings  relating  to  a  real 
estate  is  no  felony  at  common  law,  because  they  concern  the  land,  or 
according  to  our  technical  language,  savour  of  the  realty,  and  are 
considered  as  a  part  of  it.  The  legislature  has  consequently  again 
interfered,  and  has  made  this  offence  a  felony,  and  highly  penal. 

Bonds,  bills,  and  notes,  which  concern  mere  ehoses  in  action,  were 
also  at  the  common  law  held  not  to  be  such  goods  whereof  larceny 
might  be  committed ;  being  of  no  intrinsic  value ;  and  not  importing 
any  property  in  possession  of  the  person  from  whom  they  are  taken. 
But  in  the  reign  of  George  IL  they  were  put  upon  the  same  footing, 
with  respect  to  larcenies,  as  the  money  they  were  meant  to  secure. 

And  in  the  same  reign,  another  anomaly  was  removed  with  refer- 
ence to  treasure  trove  and  turec/c,  which  at  common  law  could  not 
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be  the  subject  of  larceny  till  seized  by  the  sovereign  or  him  who  had 
the  franchise,  for  till  such  seizure  no  one  has  a  property  therein. 

Of  animals,  ferm  naturce,  and  unreclaimed,  such  as  deer,  hares, 
and  conies,  in  a  forest,  chase,  or  warren ;  fish  in  an  open  river  or 
pond;  or  wild  fowls  at  their  natural  liberty,  no  larceny  can  be 
committed,  no  one  having  any  property  therein,  either  absolute  or 
qualified.  But  if  they  are  reclaimed  or  confined,  and  may  serve  for 
food,  it  is  otherwise ;  for  of  deer  so  enclosed  in  a  park  that  they  may 
be  taken  at  pleasure,  fish  in  a  trunk,  and  pheasants  or  partridges  in  a 
mew,  larceny  may  be  committed ;  and  the  statute  I  have  mentioned 
has  accordingly  specially  provided  for  the  prosecution  of  ofifcnces  of 
this  nature.  Taking  or  destroying  fish  is,  in  certain  cases,  an  indict* 
able  misdemeanor;  in  other  circumstances,  punishable  by  fine  on 
sunmuury  conviction.  Stealing  oysters  or  oyster-brood,  from  a  private 
oyster-bed  is  felony,  and  punishable  as  larceny. 

Stealing  hawks,  in  disobedience  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the 
statute  37  Edw.  III.  c.  19,  is  also  felony.  It  is  also  said  that,  if 
swans  be  lawfully  marked,  it  is  felony  to  steal  them,  though  at  large 
in  a  public  river :  and  that  it  is  likewise  felony  to  steal  them,  though 
unmarked,  if  in  any  private  river  or  pond;  otherwise  it  is  only 
a  trespass.  But  of  all  valuable  domestic  animals,  as  horses 
and  other  beasts  of  draught,  and  of  all  animals  damitce  naturce^ 
which  serve  for  food,  as  neat  or  other  cattle,  swine,  poultry,  and  the 
like,  and  of  their  fruit  or  produce,  taken  from  them  while  living,  as 
milk  or  wool,  larceny  may  be  committed ;  and  also  of  the  flesh  of 
such  as  are  either  domitce  oi  fercB  naturoe^  when  killed,  the  statute 
law  only  regulating  the  punishment 

As  to  those  animals  which  do  not  serve  for  food,  and  which,  there* 
fore,  the  law  holds  to  have  no  intrinsic  value,  as  dogs  of  all  sorts, 
and  other  creatures  kept  for  whim  and  pleasure,  though  a  man  may 
have  a  base  property  therein,  and  maintain  a  civil  action  for  the  loss 
of  them,  yet  they  are  not  of  such  estimation,  as  that  the  crime  of 
stealing  them  amounts  to  larceny.  But  dog-stealing  has  been  for 
many  years  a  misdemeanor ;  and  the  statute  I  have  before  referred 
to,  which  has  re-enacted  the  previous  enactments  to  that  effect,  also 
contains  provision  for  the  protection  of  birds  and  beasts  kept  for 
pleasure  or  merely  domestic  purposes. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  that  no  larceny  can  be  committed, 
unless  there  be  some  property  in  the  thing  taken,  and  an  owner ; 
yet,  if  the  owner  be  unknown,  provided  there  be  a  property,  it  is 
larceny  to  steal  it ;  and  an  indictment  will  lie  for  the  goods  of  a 
person  unknown,  lliis  is  the  case  of  stealing  a  shroud  out  of  a 
grave,  which  is  the  property  of  those,  whoever  they  were,  that  buried 
the  deceased ;  but  stealing  the  corpse  itself,  which  has  no  owner^ 
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thoagb  a  matter  of  great  indeoency,  ia  no  felony,  unless  some  of  tbe 
giaye-clothes  be  stolen  with  it.  Very  different  from  the  law  of  the 
Franks,  which  seems  to  have  respected  both  as  equal  offences,  when 
it  directed  that  a  person,  who  had  dug  a  corpse  out  of  the  ground  in 
order  to  strip  it  should  be  banished  from  society,  and  no  one  suffered 
to  relieve  his  wants,  till  the  relations  of  the  deceased  consented  to 
his  re-admission. 

Having  thus  considered  the  general  natnre  of  simple  larceny,  I 
oome  next  to  treat  of  its  pumshtnent.  Theft,  by  the  Jewish  law, 
was  only  punished  with  a  pecuniary  fine,  and  satisfaction  to  the 
party  injured.  And  in  the  civil  law,  till  some  very  late  constitu- 
tions, we  never  find  the  punishment  capital.  The  laws  of  Draco  at 
Athens  punished  it  with  death :  but  his  laws  were  said  to  be  written 
in  blood ;  and  Solon  afterwards  changed  the  penalty  to  a  pecuniary 
mulct  And  so  the  Attic  laws  in  general  continued ;  except  that 
once,  in  a  time  of  dearth,  it  was  made  capital  to  break  into  a  garden 
and  steal,  figs :  but  this  law  and  the  informers  against  the  offence 
grew  so  odious,  that  from  them  all  malicious  informers  were  styled 
sycophants ;  a  name  which  we  have  much  perverted  from  its  ori- 
ginal meaning.  From  these  examples,  as  well  as  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  many  learned  and  scrupulous  men  long  questioned  the  pro- 
priety, if  not  lawfulness,  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  for  8im{de 
theft.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances  of  speculative 
politicians  and  moralists,  this  offence  long  continued,  throughout  the 
greatest  part  of  Kurope,  to  be  capital 

Our  ancient  Saxon  laws  nominally  punished  theft  with  death,  if 
above  the  value  of  twelvepence ;  but  the  criminal  was  permitted  to 
redeem  his  life  by  a  pecuniary  ransom ;  as,  among  their  ancestors 
the  Germans,  by  a  stated  number  of  cattle.  In  the  ninth  year  of 
Henry  I.,  however,  this  power  of  redemption  was  taken  away,  and 
all  persons  guilty  of  larceny  above  the  value  of  twelvepence  were 
directed  to  be  hanged.  The  mercy  of  juroi-s  accordingly  made  them 
often  strain  a  point,  and  bring  in  the  value  of  the  article  stolen  to  be 
less  than  twelvepence,  for  which  the  punishment  was  imprisonment 
or  whipping,  when  it  was  really  much  greater.  But  in  cases  in  which 
the  jury  could  not,  or  did  not,  adopt  this  course,  the  criminal  only 
escaped  death  by  the  merciful  extension  to  him  of  the  benefit  if 
deigy,*    This  again  could  only  be  for  the  first  offence ;  and  in  in- 

*  This  was  a  solemn  mock^y,  which  was  gone  through  at  the  bidding  of 
the  gaoler,  who  directed  the  convict,  when  called  up  for  judgment,  to  kneel 
down  and  pray  his  clergy.  This  the  person  did  by  repeating  a  verse  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  he  had  previoasly  learned  for  the  purpose,  which 
was  thence  called  the  '*  neck  vei-ee."  As  this  is  a  matter  of  some  cariosity, 
\  have  thought  it  light  to  give  some  account  of  it  in  an  appendix* 
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numerable  cases  of  simple  larceny  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  taken 
away  by  statute :  so  that  many  persons  now  living  can  recollect  the 
frequency  of  executions,  for  offences  which  are  now  punished  with 
a  few  months'  imprisonment  For  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
George  IV.,  that,  through  the  exertions  of  8ir  Samuel  Romily,  who 
was  opposed  by  all  the  judges,  the  severity  of  our  penal  code  was 
at  all  materially  diminished ;  and  the  attention  of  the  public  called 
to  the  frightful  catalogue  of  crimes  for  which  death  might  be  in- 
flicted. The  punishment  for  simple  larceny  was  soon  after  declared 
to  be  imprisonment  or  transportation  beyond  seas ;  for  which,  1  may 
add  here,  penal  servitude  has  been  recently  substituted. 
Thus  much  for  the  offence  of  »impU  larceny. 

Mixed  or  compound  larceny  is  such  as  has  all  the  properties  of  the 
former,  but  is  accompanied  with  either  one  or  both  of  the  aggravations 
of  a  taking  from  one's  h(mse  or  person.  First,  therefore,  of  larceny 
from  the  hxm&e,  and  then  of  larceny  from  the  person, 

1.  Larceny  from  the  house,  though  it  seems  to  have  a  higher  de- 
gree of  guilt  than  simple  larceny,  yet  is  not  at  all  distuiguished  from 
the  other  at  common  law ;  unless  where  it  is  accompanied  with  the 
circumstance  of  breaking  the  house  by  night;  and  then  we  have  seen 
that  it  falls  under  another  description,  viz.,  that  of  burglary.  But  by 
several  acts  of  parliament  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  taken  away  from 
larcenies  committed  in  a  house  in  almost  every  instance ;  and  it  re- 
mained therefore  a  capital  offence  till  the  statutes  I  have  just 
alluded  to  substituted  an  arbitrary  punishment.  This  offence  is  now 
provided  for  by  the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred. 

2.  Larceny  from  the  person  is  either  by  privately  stealing,  or  by 
open  and  violent  assault,  which  is  usually  called  robbery ;  to  con- 
stitute which  offence,  the  thing  taken  must  be  completely,  although 
it  be  only  momentarily,  removed  from  the  person ;  a  removal  from 
the  place  where  it  was,  so  as  to  constitute  a  simple  larceny,  if  it 
still  remain  attached  by  any  means  to  the  person,  not  being 
sufficient. 

The  offence  of  privately  stealing  from  a  man's  person,  as  by  jjick- 
ing  his  pocket  or  the  like,  privily  without  his  knowledge,  was  de- 
barred of  the  benefit  of  clergy  so  early  as  the  statute  8  Eliz.  c.  4. 
But  then  it  must  have  been  such  a  larceny  as  stood  in  need  of  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  viz.,  of  above  the  value  of  twelvepence ;  else  the 
offender  should  not  have  judgment  of  death.  For  the  statute  created 
no  new  offence,  but  only  prevented  the  prisoner  from  praying  the 
benetit  of  clergy,  and  left  him  to  the  regular  judgment  of  the  ancient 
law.    'i  his  severity  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  ease  with  which 
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such  ofifences  are  oommitted,  the  difficulty  of  guarding  against  them, 
and  the  boldness  with  which  they  were  practised  at  the  time  when 
this  statute  was  made :  besides  that  this  is  an  infringement  of  property 
in  the  manual  occupation  or  corporal  possession  of  the  owner,  which 
was  an  offence  even  in  a  state  of  nature.  And  therefore  the  saccu- 
lariif  or  cutpurses,  were  more  severely  punished  than  common  thieves 
by  the  Boman  and  Athenian  laws.  At  present,  with  us,  the  offence  of 
stealing  from  the  person  may  be  punished  by  penal  servitude  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  or  by  an  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  years ;  but  if  confessed  by  the  accused,  it  may  form  the 
subject  of  a  summary  conviction :  and  in  that  case  is  punishable  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  a  very  different  kind  oi 
punishment  to  that  which  prevailed  from  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  our  own  time. 

Open  and  violent  larceny  from  the  person,  or  robbery,  the  rapina 
of  the  civilians,  is  the  felonious  and  forcible  taking,  from  the  person 
of  another,  of  goods  or  money  to  any  value,  by  violence  or  putting 
him  in  fear.  1.  There  must  be  a  taking,  otherwise  it  is  no 
robbery.  If  the  thief,  having  once  taken  a  purse,  returns  it,  still  it 
is  a  robbery ;  and  so  it  is  whether  the  taking  be  strictly  from  the 
person  of  another,  or  in  his  presence  only ;  as,  where  a  robber  by 
menaces  and  violence  puts  a  man  in  fear,  and  drives  away  his  sheep 
or  his  cattle  before  his  face.  But  if  the  taking  be  not  either  di- 
rectly from  his  person  or  in  his  presence,  it  is  no  robl)ery.  2.  It  is 
immaterial  of  what  value  the  thing  taken  is :  a  penny  as  well  as  a 
pound,  thus  forcibly  extorted,  makes  a  robbery.  3.  Lastly,  the 
taking  must  be  by  force,  or  a  previous  putting  in  fear ;  which  makes 
the  violation  of  the  person  more  atrocious  than  privately  stealing. 
This  previous  violence,  or  putting  in  fear,  is  the  criterion  that  dis- 
tinguishes robbery  from  other  larcenies ;  for  if  one  privately  steals 
sixpence  from  the  person  of  another,  and  afterwards  keeps  it  by 
putting  him  in  fear,  this  is  no  robbery,  for  the  fear  is  subsequent. 
Yet  if  a  man  be  knocked  down  without  previous  warning,  and 
stripped  of  his  property  while  senseless,  though  strictly  he  cannot  be 
said  to  be  put  in  fear,  yet  this  is  undoubtedly  a  robbery.  Or,  if  a 
person  with  a  sword  drawn  begs  an  alms,  and  I  give  it  him  through 
mistrust  and  apprehension  of  violence,  this  is  a  robbery.  So  if^  under 
a  pretence  of  sale,  a  man  forcibly  extorts  money  from  another,  neither 
shall  this  subterfuge  avail  him. 

This  species  of  larceny  was  debarred  of  the  benefit  of  clergy  by  23 
Hen.  YIII.  c.  1,  and  other  subsequent  statutes,  not  indeed  in  general, 
but  only  when  committed  in  a  dwelling-house,  or  in  or  near  the 
public  highway.  A  robbery,  therefore,  in  a  distant  field,  or  footpath, 
was  not  punished  with  death ;  till  the  statute  3^4  Will.  &  Mary, 
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c.  9,  took  away  clergy  from  both  principals  and  accessories  before 
the  fact,  in  robbery,  wheresoever  committed.  This  crime  has,  how- 
ever, ceased  to  be  capital,  the  punishment  of  the  offender  being 
now  made  to  depend  on  the  circumstances  accompanying  its  com- 
mission. 

There  is  one  species  of  crime  not  attended  with  any  actual  or 
Attempted  violence,  which,  at  common  law,  and  for  some  time  by 
statute,  constituted  robbery,  viz.,  the  offence  of  obtaining  property 
by  accusation  of  unnatural  practices.  This  detestable  crime  is  now 
provided  for  by  the  statute  24  &  25  Vict  c.  96,  s.  40,  and  may  involve 
penal  servitude  for  life.  And  it  is  not  less  penal  to  accuse  or  threaten 
to  accuse  any  person  of  an  Infamous  crime,  with  intent  to  extort 
money,  or  to  send  or  deliver,  with  a  similar  object,  any  letter  or 
writing  containing  menaces. 

Before  quitting  this  subject  I  may  observe  that  in  all  these  cases 
of  mixed  or  compound  larceny,  if  any  part  of  the  charge  necess^y  to 
bring  the  offence  within  the  statutory  enactment  applicable  to  it, 
cannot  be  proved,  the  accused  may,  nevertheless,  be  convicted  of  the 
minor  offence.  Thus,  if  the  force  necessary  to  constitute  robbery 
cannot  be  proved,  the  offender  may  be  convicted  of  stealing  from  the 
person,  or  of  the  attempt.  And  so,  if  the  property  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  person,  he  may  yet  be  convicted 
of  simple  larceny,  or  of  the  attempt  to  commit  that  offence. 

IL  Malicious  mischief,  or  damage,  is  the  next  species  of  injury  to 
private  property  which  the  law  considers  as  a  public  crime.  This  is 
such  as  is  done,  not  animo  furandi,  or  with  an  intent  of  gaining  by 
Another's  loss ;  which  is  some,  though  a  weak,  excuse :  but  either 
out  of  a  spirit  of  wanton  cruelty,  or  black  and  diabolical  revenge. 
In  which  it  bears  a  near  relation  to  the  crime  of  arson ;  for  as  that 
affects  the  habitation,  so  this  does  the  other  property  of  individuals. 
And,  therefore,  any  damage  arising  from  this  mischievous  disposition, 
though  only  a  trespass  at  common  law,  is  now  highly  penaL 

Some  of  the  offences  which  may  properly  be  thus  classed  have 
indeed  been  already  noticed  in  treating  of  arson  and  of  the  offences 
relating  to  trade ;  so  that  a  concise  reference  to  the  others  is  all  that 
need  now  be  attempted. 

By  22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  11,  to  destroy  the  powdike  in  the  fens  of 
Norfolk  and  Ely,  was  made  felony;  and  by  6  Geo.  11.  c  37, 
and  IC  Geo.  II.  c.  32,  it  was  also  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
maliciously  to  cut  down  any  river  or  sea  bank,  whereby  lands  might 
be  overflowed  or  damaged.  These  statutes  were  superseded  by  more 
modern  enactments,  which  in  their  turn  have  been  repealed  \  the 
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whole  statate  law  relating  to  malicious  injuries  to  property  beiug 
now  cooBoiidated  by  the  statute  24  &  25  Vict  c97. 

By  1  Ann.  st  2,  c.  9,  captains  and  mariners  destroying  ships  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  owners,  and  by  4  Geo.  I.  c.  12,  to  the  prejudice  of 
insurers  also,  were  declared  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
And  by  12  Ann.  st  2,  c  18,  making  any  hole  in  a  ship  in  distress, 
or  doing  anything  tending  to  her  immediate  loss,  was  also  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  These,  and  similar  offences  relating  to 
shipping  are  provided  for  in  the  statute  1  have  just  referred  to ; 
which  also  m^^es  it  highly  penal  to  injure,  remove,  sink,  or  destroy 
the  buoys  of  vessels ;  or  exhibit  false  signals  with  intent  to  lead  ves- 
sels into  danger.  These  last  offences  may,  indeed,  involve  penal 
servitude  for  life. 

By  statute  43  Eliz.  c.  13,  to  burn  any  harn  or  stack  of  com  or 
grai|^ ;  or  to  imprison  or  carry  away  any  subject,  in  order  to  ran- 
som him,  or  to  make  prey  or  spoil  of  his  person  or  goods  upon  deadly 
feud  or  otherwise,  in  the  four  northern  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  Durham ;  or  to  give  or  take  black- 
mail, was  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  This  and  a  statute  of 
Charles  II.  relating  to  the  burning  of  ricks  or  stacks  of  com  or  grain ; 
a  statute  of  William  &  Mary,  relating  to  the  burning  of  goss  or 
fern ;  a  statute  of  George  If.,  providing  for  the  same  offences,  and  a 
statute  of  George  I.  relating  to  the  burning  of  underwood  or  coppice, 
have  all  been  repealed ;  the  statute  24  &  25  Vict  c.  97,  regulating 
the  punishment  of  all  these,  and  of  all  similar  offences,  or  attempts  to 
commit  them. 

By  statute  6  Geo.  I.  c.  23,  the  wilful  and  malicious  tearing,  spoil* 
ing,  burning  or  defacing  of  the  garments  of  any  person  passing  in 
the  streets  or  highways,  was  made  felony.  This  was  occasioned  by 
the  insolence  of  certain  weavers  and  others ;  who,  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  Indian  fashions  prejudicial  to  their  own  manufactures, 
made  it  their  practice  to  deface  them  ;  either  by  open  outrage,  or  by 
privily  cutting,  or  casting  aquafortis  in  the  streets  upon  such  as  wore 
them.  This  act  has  been  repealed ;  but  such  offenders  are  now 
punishable  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  statute  I  have  just 
referred  to. 

By  statute  9  Geo.  T.  c.  22,  commonly  called  the  Waltham  Black 
Act,  occasioned  by  the  devestations  committed  near  Waltham  in 
Hampshire,  by  persons  in  disguise  or  with  their  faces  blackened,  who 
seem  to  have  resembled  the  Roberdsmen,  or  followers  of  Robert 
Hood,  that  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  committed  great  outrages 
on  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland;  by  this  Black  Act, 
I  say,  which  has  in  part  been  mentiuned  under  the  several  hauls  of 
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riots,  menaces,  mayhem,  and  kreenj,  it  was  enacted  that  to  sot  firo 
to  any  house,  barn,  or  outhouse,  stack  of  corn  or  wood ;  or  unlaw- 
fully and  maliciously  to  break  down  the  head  of  any  fish-pond 
whereby  the  fish  should  be  destroyed,  were  felonies  without  benefit 
of  clergy;  and  the  hundred  was  to  be  chargeable  for  the  damages, 
unless  the  offender  were  conyicted.  In  like  manner  by  the  Boman 
law,  to  out  down  trees,  and  especially  vines,  was  punished  in  the 
same  degree  as  robbery. 

The  first  of  these  offences,  wd/td  fire-raisingt  is  now  provided  for 
by  the  statute  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97 ;  and  the  second  offence,  the  breaking 
down  of  fish-ponds,  is  no  longer  a  felony,  but  a  misdemeanor,  punish- 
able, however,  under  the  same  statute. 

To  kill,  maim,  or  wound  any  cattle,  was  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy  by  the  Black  Act  It  had  previously  been  made  felony  by 
22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  7  ;  but  these  statutes  have  long  been  repealed. 
The  killing,  maiming,  or  wounding  of  any  cattle  is  still  felony,  how- 
ever, subjecting  the  offender  to  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment. 
And  the  word  cattle,  it  may  be  observed,  has  been  held  to  include 
horses,  as  well  as  oxen,  &c^  pigs,  and  asses  ;  but  does  not  comprise 
dogs  or  other  animals  not  the  subject  of  larceny  at  common  law,  which 
are  to  some  extent^  however,  protected  against  savage  treatment  by 
other  statutes. 

The  cutting  of  hop-binds  was  a  capital  felony  by  statutes  of 
George  II. ;  but  is  so  no  longer.  The  Waltham  Black  Act,  already 
mentioned,  made  the  cutting  down  or  destroying  of  any  trees  planted 
in  an  avenue,  or  growing  in  a  garden,  orchard,  or  plantation,  for 
ornament,  shelter,  or  profit,  also  a  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
"Statutes  of  George  III.  next  provided  against  the  destroying  roots, 
shrubs,  or  plants.  These  acts  have  all  been  repealed;  and  the 
ofi'ences  they  referred  to  are  now  punishable  simply  as  injuries  to 
property. 

By  several  statutes  of  George  II.  it  was  made  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  to  set  fire  to  any  mine,  pit,  or  depth  of  coal.  And 
afterwards  by  a  statute  of  George  III,  to  bum  or  destroy  mine 
engines.  These  statutes  have  also  been  repealed,  but  the  setting 
fire  to  a  mine,  the  attempting  to  do  so,  the  drowning  of  a  mine, 
the  obstructing,  or  damaging  of  the  air  or  waterway  of  a  mine  are  all 
offences  of  a  highly  penal  character. 

To  the  crimes  above  enumerated  may  be  added,  the  destruction  of 
any  bridge,  viaduct,  or  aqueduct;  and  the  cutting  down  of  tele- 
graphic apparatus,  which  are  more  or  less  penal  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  in  any  case  of  damage  to  pro- 
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perty  not  speeiaHy  provided  for  by  the  statate  I  have  menticmed,  th^ 
offender,  when  the  damage  exceeds  five  pounds,  may  he  convicted  of 
a  misdemeanor,  for  which  penal  servitude  or  a  term  of  imprisonment 
may  he  awarded,  according  as  the  offence  is  committed  by  day  or  by 
night;  when  the  value  of  the  property  injured  does  not  exceed  five 
pounds,  the  offender  may  be  compelled,  on  summary  conviction,  to 
make  compensation,  or  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for 
two  months. 
These  are  the  principal  punishments  of  malicious  mischiefl 

m.  Forgery,  or  the  crimenfaUi^  is  an  offence  which  was  punished 
by  the  civil  law  with  deportation  or  banishment,  and  sometimes 
with  death.  It  may  with  us  be  defined  at  common  law  to  be, 
"  the  fraudulent  making  or  alteration  of  a  writing  to  the  prejudice  of 
another  man*s  right ;"  for  which  the  offender  may  suffer  imprison-* 
ment^  and  formerly  might  have  been  set  in  the  pillory.  By  a 
variety  of  statutes,  a  more  severe  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the 
offender  in  many  particular  cases ;  and  statutes  to  the  same  effect 
have  become  so  multiplied  of  late  as  almost  to  become  general. 

By  statute  6  Eliz.  c.  14,  the  offender,  for  certain  cases  of  this 
nature  was  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  having  both  his  ears  cut  off,  and 
his  nostrils  slit,  and  senred ;  for  others,  the  pillory,  the  loss  of  one 
ear  only,  and  a  year*s  imprisonment :  a  second  offence  being  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  From  the  Revolution,  when  paper  credit 
was  first  established,  till  the  reign  of  Greorge  III.,  capital  punishment 
was  multiplied  for  forgeries  to  an  extent  which  is  scarcely  credible ; 
every  act  of  parliament  striking  at  some  newly  discovered  forgery 
making  it  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  So  that  there  was 
hardly  a  case  possible  to  be  conceived,  wherein  forgery,  that  tended 
to  defraud,  whether  in  the  name  of  a  real  or  fictitious  person,  was  not 
made  a  capital  crime.  And  so  it  remained  till  the  reign  of 
William  IV.,  when  most  of  these  statutes  were  repealed ;  and  the 
punishment  of  death  taken  away  in  all  except  the  more  serious  and 
important  cases.  Offenders,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  liable 
to  suffer  death,  were  subjected  to  transportation  for  life,  or  not  less 
than  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  four,  and  not  less 
than  two  years. 

The  forgery  of  the  great  or  privy  seal,  privy  signet  or  sign 
manual,  remained  high  treason,  and  punishable  accordingly;  and 
the  forgery  of  exchequer  bills,  India  bonds,  bank-notes,  wills^ 
and  bills  of  exchange,  and  of  transfers  of  stock  were  all  by  special 
enactment  still  punishable  with  death.  This  punishment  was, 
however,  very  shortly  afterwards  confined  to  the  offence  of  forging 
a  will  or  power  of  attorney  for  the  transfer  of  stock ;  and,  befora 
long,  the  capital  punishment  for  these  as  well  as  for  certain  other 
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forgeries,  which  had  been  introduced  by  some  intermediate  statutefl, 
was  altogether  abolished,  transportation  for  life,  or  for  a  less  period, 
or  imprisonment  being  substituted 

Not  a  session  of  parliament  now  passes  without  some  document 
being  protected  by  provisions  rendering  its  fabrication  highly 
penaL  But  offences  of  this  nature  may  usually  be  prosecuted  under 
the  general  provisions  of  the  recent  statute  24  &  25  Vict,  c  98,  which 
consolidates  the  law  on  this  subject ;  and  provides  minutely  for  the 
punishment  of  every  class  of  offence  which  can  be  placed  under  this 
head 

These  are  the  principal  infringements  of  the  rights  of  property  : 
which  were  the  last  species  of  offences  against  individuals  or  private 
subjects,  which  the  method  of  our  distribution  has  led  us  to  consider. 
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OF  THE  MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  OFFENCES. 

Snreties  for  the  peace,  or  for  good  behavioar — who  may  demand  them— how 
dischai^ed — Sareties  for  the  peace,  when  granted — ^how  forfeited — Sureties 
for  good  behaviour — how  forfeited. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  means  of  preventing  the  commission  of 
crimes  aud  misdemeanors.  And  it  is  an  honour  to  our  laws,  that 
they  furnish  a  title  of  this  sort ;  since  prevetitive  justice  is,  upon  every 
principle  of  reason,  of  humanity,  and  of  sound  policy,  preferable  in 
all  resj^ects  to  punishing  justice;  the  execution  of  which  is  ahvays 
attended  with  many  harsh  and  disagreeable  circumstances. 

This  preventive  justice  consists  in  obliging  those  persons,  whom 
there  is  a  probable  ground  to  suspect  of  future  misbehaviour,  to  give 
full  assurance  to  the  public,  that  such  offence  as  is  apprehended 
shall  not  happen ;  by  finding  pledges  or  securities  for  keeping  the 
peace,  or  for  their  good  behaviour.  By  the  Saxon  constitution  these 
sureties  were  always  at  hand,  by  means  of  the  decennaries  or  frank- 
j)ledges,  wherein  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  freemen  were  mutually 
pledges  for  each  other's  good  behaviour.  But  this  general  security 
being  now  fallen  into  disuse,  there  hath  succeeded  to  it  the  method  of 
making  suspected  persons  find  special  securities  for  their  future  con- 
duct: of  which  we  find  mention  in  the  laws  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor :  "  tradat  fidejussores  de  pace  et  legalitate  tuendd,^ 

This  security  consists  in  being  bound,  with  one  or  more  sureties, 
in  a  recognizance  or  obligation  to  the  crown,  entered  on  record,  and 
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taken  in  some  court  or  by  some  judicial  officer,  whereby  the  parties 
acknowledge  themselves  to  be  indebted  to  the  crown  in  the  sum 
required,  for  instance,  1001.,  with  condition  to  be  void,  if  the  party 
shall  appear  in  court  on  such  a  day,  and  in  the  meantime  shall  keep 
the  |«ace ;  either  generally,  towards  the  sovereign  and  all  his  liege 
people ;  or  particularly  also,  with  regard  to  the  person  who  craves 
the  security.  Or,  if  it  be  for  the  good  behaviour,  then  on  condition 
that  he  shall  demean  and  behave  himself  well,  either  generally  or 
Bpfcially,  for  the  time  therein  limited,  as  for  one  or  more  years,  or 
for  life.  This  recognizance,  if  taken  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  is 
certified  to  the  next  sessions;  and  if  the  condition  be  broken  by  any 
breach  of  the  i)cace  in  the  one  case,  or  any  misbehaviour  in  the  other, 
the  rea);;nizance  becomes  forfeited  or  absolute ;  and  being  estreated 
or  extracted,  taken  out  from  among  the  other  records,  and  sent  up  to 
the  Exchequer ;  the  party  and  his  sureties,  having  now  become  abso- 
lute debtors  of  the  crown,  are  sued  for  the  several  sums  in  which 
they  are  respectively  bound. 

Any  justices  of  the  peace,  by  virtue  of  their  commission,  or  those 
who  are  ex-officio  conservators  of  the  peade,  may  demand  such 
security  according  to  their  own  discretion ;  or  it  may  be  granted  at 
the  request  of  any  subject,  upon  due  cause  shown,  provided  such 
demandant  be  under  the  protection  of  the  crown.  Wives  may 
demand  it  against  their  husbands,  or  husbands,  if  necessary,  against 
their  wives.  But  feme-coverts,  and  infants  under  age,  ought  to  find 
security  by  their  friends  only,  and  not  to  be  bound  themselves :  for 
they  are  incapable  of  engaging  themselves  to  answer  any  debt; 
which,  as  we  observed,  is  the  nature  of  these  recognizances  or 
acknowledgments. 

A  recognizance  may  be  discharged  by  the  death  of  the  principal, 
party  bound  thereby,  if  not  before  forfeited;  or  by  order  of  the  court 
to  which  such  recognizance  is  certified;  or  in  case  he  at  whose 
request  it  was  granted,  if  granted  upon  a  private  account,  will  release 
it,  or  does  not  make  his  appearance  to  pray  that  it  may  be  con- 
tinued. 

Thus  far  what  has  been  said  is  applicable  to  both  species  of  recog- 
nizances, for  the  pectce,  and  for  the  good  behaviour.  But  as  these 
two  species  of  securities  are  in  some  respects  different,  especially  as 
to  the  cause  of  granting,  or  the  means  of  forfeiting  them,  I  shall  now 
consider  them  separately. 

1.  Any  justice  of  the  peace  may,  ex-officio,  bind  all  those  to  keep 
the  peace  who  in  his  presence  make  any  affray ;  or  threaten  to  kiU 
or  beat  another;  or  contend  together  with  angry  words;  or  are 
brought  before  him  by  the  constable  for  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  his 
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presence ;  and  all  such  persons  as,  having  heen  before  bound  to  the 
peace,  have  broken  it  and  forfeited  their  recognizances.  Also^  when- 
ever any  private  man  has  just  cause  to  fear  that  another  will  do  him 
a  corporal  injury,  or  procure  others  so  to  do;  he  may  demand  surety 
of  the  peace  against  such  person :  and  every  justice  of  the  peace  is 
bound  to  grant  it,  if  he  who  demands  it  will  make  oath  that  he  is 
actually  under  fear  of  death  or  bodily  harm.  This  is  called  mvear- 
ing  the  peace  against  another ;  and,  if  the  party  does  not  find  such 
sureties  as  the  justice  in  his  discretion  shall  require,  he  may  imme- 
diately be  committed  till  he  does,  or  until  the  expiration  of  a  year ; 
for  persons  committed  to  prison  for  not  entering  into  recognizances 
or  finding  sureties  to  keep  the  peace,  can  in  no  case  be  detained  for 
more  than  twelve  months. 

Such  recognizance,  when  given,  may  be  forfeited  by  any  actual 
violence,  or  menace  even,  to  the  person  of  him  who  demanded  it,  if 
it  be  a  special  recognizance ;  or,  if  the  recognizance  be  general,  by 
any  unlawful  action  whatsoever,  that  either  is  or  tends  to  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  But  a  bare  trespass  upon  the  lands  or  goods  of  another, 
which  is  a  ground  for  a  civil  action,  unless  accompanied  with  a  wilful 
breach  of  the  peace,  is  no  forfeiture  of  the  recognizance.  Neither  are 
mere  reproachful  words,  as  calling  a  man  knave  or  liar,  any  breach 
of  the  peace,  so  as  to  forfeit  one's  recognizance,  being  looked  upon 
to  be  merely  the  effect  of  unmeaning  heat  and  passion,  unless  they 
amount  to  a  challenge  to  fight 

The  other  species  of  recognizance,  with  sureties,  is  for  good 
lehaviour;  which  includes  security  for  the  peace,  and  somewhat 
more. 

First,  then,  the  justices  are  empowered  by  the  statute  M  Edw.  III. 
c  1,  to  bind  over  to  the  good  behaviour  towards  the  king  and  his 
people,  all  them  that  be  not  of  good  famej  wherever  they  be  found ; 
to  the  intent  that  the  people  be  not  troubled  nor  endamaged,  nor  the 
peace  diminished,  nor  merchants  and  others,  passing  by  the  high- 
ways of  the  realm,  be  disturbed  nor  put  in  the  peril  which  may 
happen  by  such  offenders.  Under  the  general  words  of  this  expres- 
sion, tJiat  be  not  of  good  fame^  it  is  held  that  a  man  may  be  bound 
to  his  good  behaviour  for  causes  of  scandal,  contra  bonos  mores,  as 
well  as  contra  pacem.  Thus  a  justice  may  bind  over  all  night- 
walkers;  such  as  keep  suspicious  company,  or  are  reported  to  be 
pilferers  or  robbers;  common  drunkards;  cheats;  idle  vagabonds; 
and  other  persons  whose  misbehaviour  may  reasonably  bring  them 
within  the  general  words  of  the  statute,  as  persons  not  of  good  fame : 
an  expression,  it  must  be  owned,  of  so  great  a  latitude,  as  leaves 
much  to  be  determined  by  the  discretipn  of  the  magistrate  himself. 
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But,  if  he  oommits  a  man  for  want  of  sureties,  he  must  express  the 
cause  thereof  with  convenient  certainty;  and  take  care  that  such 
cause  be  a  good  one. 

A  recognizance  for  good  behaviour  may  be  forfeited  by  all  the 
same  means  as  one  for  the  security  of  the  peace  may  be ;  and  also 
by  some  others ;  especially  by  committing  any  of  those  acts  of  mis- 
behaviour which  the  recognizance  was  intended  to  prevent.  But 
not  by  barely  giving  fresh  cause  of  suspicion  of  that  which  perhaps 
may  never  actually  happen;  for,  though  it  is  just  to  compel  sus- 
pected persons  to  give  security  to  the  public  against  misbehaviour 
that  is  apprehended ;  yet  it  would  be  hard,  upon  suspicion,  without 
the  proof  of  any  actual  crime,  to  punish  them  by  a  forfeiture  of  their 
recognizance. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  COURTS  OF  A  CBIHINAL  JURISDICTION. 

L  High  Court  of  Parliament — Court  of  Lord  High  Steward — Exchequer 
Chamber — Queen's  Bench — ^High  Court  of  Admiralty — ^Assizes — Quarter 
Sessions:  Recorder:  Petty  Sessions:  Stipendiary  Magistrates — Coroner — 
II.  Central  Cnminal  Coui't — Courts  of  Universities. 

The  last  object  of  our  inquiries  will  be  the  method  of  inflicting 
those  punishments  which  the  law  has  annexed  to  particular  o£fences ; 
in  the  discussion  of  which  I  shall  pursue  the  same  method  that  I 
followed  in  the  preceding  book,  with  regard  to  the  redress  of  civil 
injuries ;  by,  first,  pointing  out  the  several  courts  of  criminal  juris- 
diction; and  by,  secondly,  deducing  down,  in  their  natural  order, 
and  explaining,  the  several  proceedings  therein. 

And  in  reckoning  up  the  several  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  I 
shall  begin  with  an  account  of  such  as  are  of  a  public  and  general 
jurisdiction  throughout  the  whole  realm;  and  mention  afterwards 
those  of  a  private  and  special  jurisdiction,  which  are  now  confined  to 
London  and  the  two  universities. 

I  must,  in  one  respect,  however,  pursue  a  different  order  from 
that  in  which  I  considered  the  civil  tribunals.  For  there,  as  the 
several  courts  had  a  gradual  subordination  to  each  other,  the  superior 
correcting  the  errors  of  the  inferior,  I  thought  it  best  to  begin  with 
the  lowest,  and  so  ascend  gradually  to  those  of  the  most  extensive 
powers.  But  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  England, 
to  suffer  any  man  to  be  tried  twice  for  the  same  offence ;  therefore, 
these  criminal  courts  may  be  said  to  be  all  independent  of  each 
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other ;  at  least,  so  far  as  that  the  seutenoe  of  the  lowest  of  them  can 
never  be  reversed  by  the  highest  jurisdiction  in  the  kingdom,  unless 
for  error  in  law,  though  sometimes  causes  may  be  removed  from  one 
to  the  other  before  trial.  And,  therefore,  as  in  these  courts  of 
criminal  cognizance  there  is  not  the  same  dependence  as  in  the 
others,  I  shall  rank  them  according  to  their  dignity,  and  begin  with 
the  highest  of  all ;  viz. : 

1.  The  High  Court  of  Parliament,  which  is  the  supreme  court  in 
the  kingdom  for  the  execution  of  laws ;  by  the  trial  of  great  offenders 
whether  lords  or  commoners,  in  the  method  of  parliamentary  im- 
peachment. As  for  acts  of  parliament  to  attaint  particular  persons 
of  treason  or  felony,  I  speak  not  of  them,  as  they  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  new  laws.  But  an  impeachment  before  the  lords  by 
the  commons,  in  parliament,  is  a  prosecution  of  the  established  law, 
being  a  presentment  to  the  most  high  and  supreme  court  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  by  the  most  solemn  grand  inquest  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
A  commoner  cannot,  however,  be  impeached  before  the  lords  for  any 
capital  offence,  but  only  for  high  misdemeanors;  a  peer  may  be 
impeached  for  any  crime. 

This  is  a  custom  derived  to  us  from  the  constitution  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  who  in  their  great  councils  sometimes  tried  capital  accusa- 
tions relating  to  the  public.  And  it  has  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the 
English  constitution ;  which  has  much  improved  upon  the  ancient 
model  imported  hither  from  the  Continent.  For,  though  in  geoeral 
the  union  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers  ought  to  be  most 
carefully  avoided,  yet  it  may  happen  that  a  subject,  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  public  a£fairs,  may  infringe  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  be  guilty  of  such  crimes,  as  the  ordinary  magistrate 
either  dares  not  or  cannot  punish.  Of  these  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  or  house  of  commons,  cannot  properly  judge ;  because 
their  constituents  are  the  parties  injured;  and  can  therefore  only 
impeach.  But  before  what  court  shall  this  impeachment  be  tried  ? 
Kot  before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  which  might  possibly  be  swayed 
by  the  authority  of  so  powerful  an  accuser.  Keason  therefore  will 
suggest^  that  this  branch  of  the  legislature,  which  represents  the 
people,  must  bring  its  charge  before  the  other  branch,  which  consists 
of  the  nobility,  who  may  for  this  purpose  be  assumed  to  have  neither 
the  same  interests  nor  the  same  passions  as  popular  assemblies.  It 
is  proper  that  the  nobility  should  judge,  to  insure  justice  to  the 
accused;  as  it  is  proper  that  the  people  should  accuse,  to  insure 
justice  to  the  commonwealth.  And  therefore,  among  other  extra-* 
ordinary  circumstances  attending  the  authority  of  this  court,  there 
is  one  of  a  very  singular  nature,  which  was  insisted  on  by  the  house 
9f  commons  in  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Dauby  in  the  reign  o( 
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Cluurles  IT.,  and  is  now  enacted  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  that  no 
pardon  under  the  great  seal  shall  be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by 
the  commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament. 

2.  The  court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  of  Great  Britain  is  a  court 
instituted  for  the  trial  of  peers,  indicted  for  treason  or  felony,  or  for 
misprision  of  either.  When  such  an  indictment  is  found,  it  is  to  be 
removed  by  a  writ  of  certiorari  into  the  court  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward,  which  only  has  power  to  determine  it ;  the  sovereign  in 
such  a  case  creating  a  lord  high  steward  pro  hoc  vice  by  commission 
under  the  great  seal;  which  recites  the  indictment  so  found,  and 
gives  his  grace  power  to  receive  and  try  it,  secundum  legem  et  con^ 
iuetudinem  Anglioe,  Then,  when  the  indictment  is  regularly 
removed,  by  certiorari^  the  lord  high  steward  directs  a  precept  to  a 
serjeant-at-arms,  to  summon  the  lords  to  attend  and  try  the  indicted 
peer.  This  precept  was  formerly  issued  to  summon  only  eighteen 
or  twenty,  selected  from  the  body  of  the  peers ;  then  the  number 
came  to  be  indefinite ;  and  the  custom  was  for  the  lord  high  steward 
to  summon  such  peers  as  he  thought  proper.  And  accordingly, 
when  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  fell  into  disgrace  with  Charles  IT., 
there  was  a  design  formed  to  prorogue  the  parliament,  in  order  to 
try  him  by  a  select  number  of  peers,  it  being  doubted  whether  the 
whole  house  could  be  induced  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  court. 
But  now,  by  7  Will.  III.  c.  3,  all  the  peers  who  have  a  right  to  sit 
and  vote  in  parliament  shall  be  summoned ;  and  every  lord  appear- 
ing, shall  vote  in  the  trial  of  such  peer. 

3.  The  court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  has  no  original  jurisdiction 
over  crimes  or  offences,  but  only  upon  writs  of  error,  to  rectify  any 
injustice  or  mistake  of  the  law,  committed  by, 

4.  The  court  of  QueeiCs  Bench,  concerning  the  nature  erf"  which  we 
partly  inquired  in  the  preceding  book,  and  which,  we  may  remem- 
ber, was  divided  into  a  Grown  side,  and  a  Plea  side.  And  on  the 
crown  side,  or  crown  office,  it  takes  cognizance  of  all  criminal  causes, 
from  high  treason  down  to  the  most  trivial  misdemeanor  or  breach 
of  the  pence.  Into  this  court  also  indictments  from  all  inferior  courts 
may  be  removed  by  writ  of  certiorari,  and  tried  either  at  bar,  or  at 
nisi  prius,  by  a  jury  of  the  coimty  out  of  which  the  indictment  is 
brought ;  or  by  order  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  certain  offenders,  at 
the  Central  Criminal  Court  The  judges  of  this  court  are  the  supreme 
coroners  for  the  kingdom.  And  the  court  itself  is  the  principal  court 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  known  to  the  laws  of  England.  For  which 
reason,  by  the  coming  of  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench  into  any  county, 
as  it  was  removed  to  Oxford  on  account  of  the  sickness  in  1665,  all 
former  commissions  of  ot/er  and  terminer,  and  general  gaol  delivery, 
are  at  once  absorbed  and  det^mined  ipso  /aeto,  unless  preserved  by 
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special  statutes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and 
the  sessions  of  the  peace,  held  before  the  justices  of  Middlesex. 

5.  The  High  Court  of  Admiralty  is  a  court  not  ooly  of  civil  but 
also  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  It  has  cognizance  of  all  crimes  and 
offences  committed  either  upon  the  sea,  or  on  the  coasts,  out  of  the 
body  or  extent  of  any  English  county.  But,  as  this  court  proceeded 
without  a  jury,  in  a  method  much  conformed  to  the  civil  law,  the 
exercise  of  a  criminal  jurisdiction  there  was  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
the  law  of  England ;  inasmuch  as  a  man  might  be  there  deprived  of 
his  life  by  the  opinion  of  a  single  judge,  without  the  judgment  of  his 
peers.  This  was  always  a  great  offence  to  the  English  nation ;  and, 
therefore,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  was  endeavoured  to  apply  a 
remedy  in  parliament :  which  then  miscarried  for  want  of  the  royal 
assent.  However,  by  a  statute  of  Henry  YIIL,  it  was  enacted,  that 
these  offences  should  be  tried  by  commissioners  of  oyer  and  terminer^ 
imder  the  great  seal ;  and  that  the  course  of  proceedings  should  be 
according  to  the  law  of  the  land.  And  this  was  long  the  only 
method  of  trying  marine  felonies  in  the  court  of  Admiralty:  the 
judge  of  the  Admiralty  presiding  therein,  as  the  lord  mayor  is  the 
president  of  the  session  of  oyer  and  terminer  in  London.  But  this 
court  has  now  been  superseded  by  others ;  as  all  offences  formerly 

'  triable  there  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Criminal 
Court ;  and  the  justices  of  assize  have  all  the  powers  given  to  com- 
missioners of  oyer  and  terminer  by  the  statute  of  Henry  YIIL 

These  courts  may  be  held  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  their 
Jurisdiction  extends  over  crimes  that  arise  throughout  the  whole  of 
it,  from  one  end  to  the  other.*  What  follow  are  also  of  a  general 
nature,  and  universally  diffused  over  the  nation,  but  yet  are  of  a 
local  jurisdiction,  and  confined  to  particular  districts.  Of  which 
species  are, 

6.  The  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  general  gad  delivery: 
which  are  held  before  the  Queen's  commissioners  twice,  and  some* 
times  thrice  in  every  year  in  every  county  of  the  kingdom,  except 
London  and  Middlesex,  wherein  they  were  formerly  held  eight,  and 
are  now  held  twelve  times.  I  have  already  observed  that  what  is 
usually  called  the  assizes,  the  judges  sit  by  virtue  of  five  several 
authorities :  two  of  which,  the  commission  of  assize  and  its  attendant 
jurisdiction  of  nisi  prius,  are  of  a  civil  nature,  as  was  then  explained 
at  large;  to  which  I  shall  now  add,  that  these  justices  have,  by 
virtue  of  several  statutes,  a  criminal  jurisdiction,  also,  in  certain 
special  cases.  The  third,  which  is  the  commission  of  the  peace,  was 
also  treated  of  in  the  first  book  of  these  commentaries,  when  we 

*  The  Cuurt  of  CMoalry,  before  referred  to,  p.  282,  has  a  crimioal  as 
well  as  a  dvil  jurisdiction ;  but,  as  already  stated,  it  is  entirelj  obsolete. 
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inquired  into  the  office  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  fourth,  authority 
is  the  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer,  to  hear  and  determine  all 
treasons,  felonies,  and  misdemeanors.  The  words  of  the  commission 
are,  "  to  inquire,  hear,  and  determine :"  so  that  hy  virtue  of  this  com- 
mission they  can  only  proceed  upon  an  indictment  foimd  at  the  same 
assizes ;  for  they  must  first  inquire  by  means  of  the  grand  Jury  or 
inquest,  before  they  are  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  by  the 
help  of  the  petit  jury.  Therefore  they  have,  besides,  fifthly,  a  com- 
mission of  general  gad  delivery ;  which  empowers  them  to  try  and 
deliver  every  prisoner,  who  shall  be  in  the  gaol  when  the  judges 
arrive  at  the  circuit  town,  whenever  or  before  whomsoever  indicted, 
or  for  whatever  crime  committed.  So  that,  one  way  or  other,  the 
gaols  are  in  general  cleared,  and  all  offenders  tried,  punished,  or  de- 
livered, twice,  and  latterly,  in  the  populous  districts,  thrice  in  every 
year. 

7.  The  court  of  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  is  a  court  that 
must  be  held  in  every  county  once  in  every  quarter  of  a  year,  before 
two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  whose  jurisdiction  by  the  statute 
84  Edw.  III.  c.  1,  extended  to  the  trying  and  determining  all  felonies 
and  trespasses  whatsoever :  though  they  seldom,  if  ever,  tried  any 
greater  offence  than  small  felonies  within  the  benefit  of  clergy ;  their 
commission  providing,  that  if  any  case  of  difficulty  arises,  they  shall 
not  proceed  to  judgment,  but  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  courts  of  King's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  or  one  of  the  ju^es 
of  assize. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  is  now,  however,  much 
better  defined  by  the  statute  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  38,  which  prohibits  the 
courts  firom  taking  cognizance  of  any  charge  of  treason,  murder, 
blasphemy,  or  offence  against  religion  ;  perjury ;  foi^ery ;  wilful  fire- 
raising  ;  bigamy ;  abduction ;  concealment  of  birth ;  libel ;  bribery ; 
and  other  offences  of  a  heinous  nature.  By  other  statutes,  the 
quarter  sessions  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  offence  of  entering  into 
or  being  in  land  by  night  armed,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  game, 
nor  over  offences  conmiitted  by  fire,  or  by  explosive  or  destructive 
substances. 

But  there  are  many  offences  and  particular  matters,  which  by 
particular  statutes  belong  properly  to  this  jurisdiction,  and  ought 
to  be  prosecuted  in  this  court :  as  the  smaller  felonies  and  misde- 
meanors against  the  public  or  commonwealth,  and  certain  matters 
rather  of  a  civil  than  a  criminal  nature,  such  as  the  regulation  of 
weights  and  measures ;  questions  relating  to  the  settlement  of  the 
poor;  and  appeals  against  a  multitude  of  orders  or  convictions, 
which  may  be  made  in  petty  sessions,  within  the  laws  relating  to 
the  revenue,  the  highways,  and  other  matters  of  a  local  nature.    In 
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some  few  of  tliese  last-mentioned  cases,  the  parties  are  entitled  to 
a  jury,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  them,  whether  as  appeals  or  as 
applications  of  an  original  nature,  they  are  disposed  of  by  the  jus- 
tices ;  whose  orders  therein  may,  for  the  most  part,  unless  guarded 
against  by  particular  statutes,  be  removed  into  the  court  of  Queen^s 
Bench,  by  writ  of  certiorari  facias,  and  be  there  either  quashed  or 
confirmed. 

The  records  or  rolls  of  the  sessions  are  committed  to  the  custody 
of  a  special  officer  denominated  the  ctistoa  rotulorum,  whose  nomi- 
nation, he  being  the  principal  dvU  officer  in  the  county,  as  the  lord 
lieutenant  is  the  chief  in  military  command,  is  by  the  royal  sign 
manual.  To  him  the  nomination  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  belongs ; 
and  this  office  he  is  expressly  forbidden  to  sell  for  money. 

In  many  corporation  towns  there  are  quarter  sessions  kept  before 
justices  of  their  own,  within  their  respective  limits :  which  have 
exactly  the  same  authority  as  the  general  quarter  sessions  of  the 
county,  except  in  a  very  few  instances :  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able of  which  is  the  matter  of  appeals  for  orders  of  removal  of  the 
poor,  which,  though  they  be  from  the  orders  of  corporation  justices, 
must  be  to  the  sessions  of  the  county,  by  statute  8  &  9  Will.  III. 
c.  30.  And  in  all  the  most  important  of  these  towns,  this  court  is 
presided  over  by  the  recorder  of  the  borough,  who  must  be  a 
barrister  of  not  less  than  five  years'  standing,  and  is  immediately 
on  his  appointment  ex-officio  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  borough. 

In  both  corporations  and  counties  at  large  there  are  generally 
kept  special  and  petty  sessions,  by  a  few  justices,  for  despatching 
smaller  business  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  for  hearing  appeals  against 
poor-rates,  licensing  alehouses,  passing  the  accounts  of  the  parish 
officers,  and  the  like ;  for  which  and  other  objects,  counties  are 
usually  divided  into  districts,  under  the  provisions  of  various  statutes 
passed  for  that  purpose.  Extensive  powers  of  a  similar  nature  are 
vested  in  the  metropolitan  and  other  stipendiary  mxigistrates ;  one  of 
whom  may  at  all  times  exercise  the  jurisdiction  for  which  the  presence 
of  two  justices  is  otherwise  required.  Bul^from  the  determination 
of  all  justices  in  petty  sessions  an  appeal  may  generally  be  had  to 
the  next  court  of  quarter  sessions ;  unless,  indeed,  a  special  case  has 
been  stated  for  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  superior  courts  of  common 
law ;  for  when  this  is  done  an  appeal  is  incompetent.* 

8.  The  court  of  the  coroner  is  also  a  court  of  record,  to  inquire, 

*  I  might  mention  here  as  criminal  courts,  still  recognized  by  the  law,  the 
sheriff's  toum ;  and  also  the  cowt^leet,  or  f>iew  cf  frankpledge ;  which  were 
both  coarts  of  record,  whose  business  was  to  present  by  jury  all  crimes  what* 
soever  that  happened  within  their  jurisdiction ;  and  not  only  to  present,  but 
also  to  punish  all  trivial  misdemeanors,  from  common  nuisances  and  other 

2  ▲ 
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when  any  one  dies  in  prison,  or  comes  to  a  violent  or  sudden  death, 
by  what  manner  lie  came  to  his  end.  And  this  he  is  only  entitled 
to  do  $vper  visum  corporis ;  as  we  saw  in  the  first  book  of  these 
commentaries;  and  I,  therefore,  only  mention  his  court  now,  by  way 
of  regularity,  as  among  the  criminal  courts  of  the  nation.'* 

II.  The  special  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  are  very  few  in 
number,  t 

I  speak  not  here  of  ecclesiastical  courts ;  which  punish  spiritual 
•ins,  rather  than  temporal  crimes,  by  penance,  contrition,  and 
excommunication,  pro  salute  animce ;  or,  which  is  looked  upon  as 
equivalent  to  all  the  rest,  by  a  siun  of  money  to  the  officers  of  the 
courts  by  way  of  commutation  of  penance.  I  am  now  speaking  of 
such  courts  as  proceed  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law, 
which  is  a  stranger  to  such  unaccountable  barterings  of  public 
justice  ;  and  of  these  the  most  important  is, 

1.  The  Central  Criminal  Court,  which  has  jurisdiction  to  hear 
and  determine  all  treasons,  murders,  felonies,  and  misdemeanors, 
committed  within  the  city  of  London  and  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
«nd  certain  parts  of  the  surrounding  counties,  and  also  all  offences 


offences  against  the  peace  and  public  trade,  down  to  eavesdropping,  waifs,  and 
irregularities  in  public  commons.  But  both  the  toum  and  the  leet  have 
fallen  into  total  desuetude,  and  hence  it  is  that  their  business  has  for  the  most 
^rt  gradually  devolved  upon  the  quarter  sessions. 

*  The  most  inferior  criminal  oonrt  is  that  of  the  clerk  of  the  market^  which 
is  incident  to  every  fair  and  market  in  the  kingdom,  to  panish  misdemeanors 
thoein,  as  a  court  ofpie-pondre  is  to  determine  all  disputes  relating  to  private 
or  civil  propeiiy.  The  object  of  this  jurisdiction,  when  in  use,  was  princi- 
pally the  cognizance  of  weights  and  measures ;  but  this  authority  is  now 
vested  in  the  couils  of  qnaiter  sessions;  and  the  court  of  the  clerk  of  the 
market  is  entirely  obsolete. 

t  A  special  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  so  long  as  it  existed,  was  the  comt 
of  the  lord  steward  of  the  household,  erected  by  statute  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12, 
with  jurisdiction  over  all  treasons,  murders,  bloodshed,  and  other  malicious 
sti'ikings;  whereby  blood- was  shed  within  the  limits,  that  is,  within  two 
hundred  feet  from  the  gate  of  any  of  the  royal  palaces.  The  form  and 
solemnity  of  the  process,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  for  cutting  off  the  hand,  which  was  formerly  part  of  the  punish- 
ment for  shedding  blood  in  the  king's  court,  are  very  minutely  set  forth  in  the 
statute,  and  the  several  offices  of  the  servants  of  the  household  in  and  about 
such  execution  are  described ;  from  the  serjeant  of  the  wood-yard,  who 
furnishes  the  choj^ing-block,  to  the  serjeant  farrier,  who  brings  hot  irons  to 
sear  the  stump.  But  the  act  of  Hen.  VIII.  having  been  repealed  by  9  Geo.  IV. 
c.  31,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  punishment  of  maoslangbter  and  malicious 
atiiking,  whereby  blood  shall  be  shed,  this  court,  which  had  long  before  fiiileo 
into  entire  desuetude,  may  now  be  considered  to  have  ceased  to  exis^ 
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committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty.  This  court 
has  superseded  one  formerly  held  for  London  and  Middlesex,  under 
a  charter  granted  by  Henry  L  to  the  city  of  London,  and  confirmed 
by  many  subsequent  charters  of  our  early  kings. 

2.  As  in  the  preceding  book  I  mentioned  the  courts  of  the  two 
universities,  or  their  chancellors'  courts,  for  the  redress  of  civil 
injuries,  it  will  not  be  improper  now  to  add  a  short  word  concerning 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  criminal  courts.  The  chancellors*  courts 
have  authority  to  determine  all  causes  of  property,  wherein  a  privi- 
leged person  is  one  of  the  parties,  except  only  causes  of  freehold. 
They  may  also  try  all  criminal  offences  or  misdemeanors  under  the 
degree  of  treason,  felony,  or  mayhem;  the  trial  of  these  crimes 
being  reserved  for  another  court,  namely,  the  court  of  the  lord  high 
steward  of  the  university. 

When  therefore  an  indictment  is  found  at  the  assizes,  or  else- 
where, against  any  scholar  of  any  university,  or  other  privileged 
person,  the  vice-chancellor  may  claim  the  cognizance  of  it ;  and 
then  it  comes  to  be  tried  in  the  high  steward's  court.  But  the 
indictment  must  first  be  found  by  a  grand  jury,  and  then  the  cog- 
nizance claimed :  for  the  high  steward  cannot  proceed  originally  ad 
inquirendum,  but  only,  after  inquest  in  the  common  law  courts,  ad 
audiendum  et  determinandum.  When  the  cognizance  is  allowed,  if 
the  offence  be  inter  minora  crimina,  or  a  misdemeanor  only,  it  is 
tried  in  the  chancellor's  court  by  the  ordinary  judge.  But  if  it  be 
for  treason,  felony,  or  mayhem,  it  is  then,  and  then  only,  to  be 
determined  before  the  high  steward,  under  a  special  commission  of 
the  crown  to  try  the  same.  If  execution  be  necessary  to  be 
awarded,  in  consequence  of  finding  the  party  guilty,  the  sheriff 
executes  the  university  process ;  to  which  he  is  annually  boimd  by 
an  oath. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

OF  SUMMARY  CONVICTIONS. 


Kature  of  Sumni)iry  Proceedings.     I.  Excise  and  Reveniie  prosecutions  before 

justices. II.   Suramaiy  jurisdiction   of  justices  —  procedure  in   Petty 

Sessions— in  the  case  of  juvenile  offenders — and  of  prisonere  who  assent  to 
being  summarily  tried,  or  who  confess. III.  Attachments  for  contempts. 

We  are  next  to  consider  the  proceedings  in  our  courts  of  criminal 
jurisdiction ;  which  are  of  two  kinds ;  summary  and  regular :  of  the 
former  of  which  I  shall  briefly  speak,  before  I  describe  the  latter, 
which  will  require  a  more  particular  examination, 

2  A  2 
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By  a  Bummary  prooeeding  I  meaD  principally  siich  as  is  directed 
by  several  acts  of  parliament,  for  the  common  law  is  a  stranger  to 
it,  unless  in  the  case  of  contempts,  for  the  conviction  of  offenders, 
and  the  inflicting  of  certain  penalties  created  by  those  acts  of  par- 
liament. .In  these  there  is  no  intervention  of  a  jury,  but  the  party 
accused  is  acquitted  or  condemned  by  the  suffrage  of  such  person 
only  as  the  statute  has  appointed  for  his  judge. 

I.  Of  this  summary  nature  are  all  trials  of  offences  and  frauds 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  excue^  and  other  branches  of  the 
revenue :  which  are  to  be  inquired  into  and  determined  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  respective  departments,  or  hy  justices  of  the 
peace  in  the  country ;  officers^  who  are  all  of  them  appointed  and 
removable  at  the  discretion  of  th^  crown. 

IL  Another  branch  of  summary  proceedings  is  that  before  justices 
qf  the  peace^  in  order  to  inflict  divers  petty  pecuniary  mulcts,  and 
oorporal  penalties,  denounced  by  act  of  parliament  for  many  dis- 
orderly offences ;  such  as  petty  trespasses,  assaults,  swearing, 
drunkenness)  vagrancy,  and  others^ 

In  all  these  cases,  when  an  information  is  laid  before  a  justice 
that  any  person  has  committed  an  offence  for  which  he  is  liable  to  be 
punished,  or  a  comjplaint  is  made,  upon  which  the  justice  has 
authority  to  make  any  order,  a  summons  is  to  be  issued ;  which 
must  be  served  on  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed ;  the  constable 
or  other  person  by  whom  such  service  is  effected  attending  at  tho 
return  of  the  summons,  to  prove  the  service  thereof,  if  necessary. 
If  the  person  summoned  does  not  appear,  a  warrant  may  be  issued 
for  his  apprehension.  In  the  case  of  an  information  being  laid,  and 
substantiated  by  proper  evidence,  a  warrant  may  be  issued  in  the 
first  instance ;  and  upon  this  warrant,  which  may  be  executed  in 
any  other  district  than  that  in  which  it  is  issued,  after  being  backed 
or  indorsed  by  a  justice  of  that  district,  the  person  charged  may  be 
taken,  and  brought  before  the  justices ;  who  have  authority  to  issue 
summonses,  and  to  compel  the  attendance,  at  the  hearing,  of  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecutor,  complainant,  or  defendant,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  information  or  complaint  must  then  be  heard  and  adjudicated 
upon  by  the  justices,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  legal  pro- 
cedure, the  complainant  proving  his  case,  the  defendant  making  his 
answer,  and  the  complainant  examining  witnesses  in  reply,  if  need 
be ;  the  room  in  which  all  this  is  transacted  being  deemed  an  open 
court,  to  which  the  public  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  have  free  access. 

This  is,  in  general,  the  method  of  summary  proceedings  before 
justices;  but,  in  many  oases,  they  must  have  recourse  to  the  par- 
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ticular  statutes  which  create  the  offence  or  inflict  the  punishment, 
and  which  usually  chalk  out  the  method  by  which  offenders  are  to 
be  convicted.  Otherwise  the  offences  fall  under  the  general  rule, 
and  can  only  be  prosecuted  by  indictment  or  information  at  the 
common  law. 

Thus,  as  regards  juvenile  offenders,  that  is,  persons  whose  age 
does  not  exceed  sixteen  yean,  the  justices  may  convict  summarily 
in  any  case  where  an  offence  is  by  law  deemed  to  be  simple  larceny ; 
and  pass  a  sentence  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  impose  a  fine 
not  exceeding  three  pounds.  They  have  power,  if  they  think  it  not 
expedient  to  inflict  any  punishment,  to  dismiss  the  accused,  even  if 
the  offence  be  proved.  And  he,  on  the  other  hand,  may  object 
to  the  case  being  summarily  disposed  of,  and  insist  on  being  sent  for 
trial  by  a  jury. 

In  certain  other  cases,  the  justices  may,  with  the  assent  of  the 
-accused,  hear  and  determine  the  charge  in  a  summary  way ;  and 
pass  a  sentence  of  three  months'  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour. 
And  in  another  class  of  cases  may  punish,  where  the  accused  con^ 
/esses  the  charge,  by  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months. 
But  as  hardened  offenders  would,  in  either  case,  inevitably  embrace 
such  an  opportunity  of  escaping  with  a  comparatively  light  punish- 
ment, it  is  wisely  provided,  that  if  it  appear  that  the  accused  hae 
been  previously  convicted  of  felony,  the  justices  shall  have  no  juris- 
diction so  to  dispose  of  the  case ;  but  it  must  be  sent  to  trial  by  the 
ordinary  tribunals. 

m.  To  this  head  of  surmnary  proceedings  may  also  be  properly 
referred  the  method,  immemorially  used  by  the  superior  courts  of 
justice,  of  punishing  contempts  by  attachment,  and  the  subsequent 
proceedings  thereon. 

The  contempts  that  are  thus  punished  are  either  direct,  which 
openly  insult  or  resist  the  powers  of  the  courts,  or  the  persons  of 
the  judges  who  preside  there;  or  else  are  consequential,  which, 
without  such  gross  insolence  or  direct  opposition,  plainly  tend  to 
create  a  disregard  of  their  authority.  The  principal  instances,  of 
either  sort,  that  have  been  usually  punishable  by  attachment,  are 
chiefly  of  the  following  kinds: — 1.  Those  committed  by  inferior 
judges  and  magistrates :  as  by  proceeding  in  a  cause  after  it  is  put 
a  stop  to  or  removed  by  writ  of  prohibition,  certiorari,  or  the 
like.  2.  Those  committed  by  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  gaolers,  and  other 
officers  of  the  court :  by  abusing  the  process  of  the  law,  or  deceiv- 
ing the  parties,  by  any  act  of  oppression,  or  culpable  neglect  of 
duty.  3.  Those  committed  by  attorneys,  who  are  officers  of  the 
courts :  by  fraud  and  corruption,  injustice  to  their  clients,  or  other 
dishonest  practice.  4.  Those  committed  by  jurymen  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  office :  as  making  default,  when  summoned ;  refus- 
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ing  to  be  sworn ;  and  other  misbehaviours  of  a  similar  kind :  but 
not  in  the  mere  exercise  of  their  judicial  capacities,  as  by  giving  a 
false  or  erroneous  verdict  5.  Those  committed  by  witnesses  :  by 
making  default  when  summoned,  refusing  to  be  sworn  or  esamined, 
or  prevaricating  in  their  evidence.  6.  Those  committed  by  the 
parties  to  a  suit :  as  by  disobedience  to  any  rule  or  order ;  by  non- 
payment of  costs;  or  by  non-observance  of  awards.  7.  Those 
committed  by  other  persons :  as  by  rude  and  contumelious  beha- 
viour in  court ;  by  disobeying  the  queen's  writ,  or  the  rules  or  pro- 
cess of  (he  court ;  by  speaking  or  writing  contemptuously  of  the 
court,  or  of  the  judges  acting  in  their  judicial  capacity ;  or  by  print- 
ing false  accounts,  or  even  true  ones,  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition 
of  the  court,  of  causes  then  depending  in  judgment. 

The  process  of  attachment,  for  these  and  the  like  contempts, 
must  necessarily  be  as  ancient  as  the  laws  themselves.  For  laws, 
without  a  competent  authority  to  secure  their  administration  from 
disobedience  and  contempt,  would  be  vain  and  nugatory.  A  power 
therefore  in  the  superior  courts  of  justice  to  suppress  such  con-> 
tempts,  by  an  immediate  attachment  of  the  offender,  results  from 
the  first  principles  of  judicial  establishments,  and  must  be  an  in- 
separable attendant  upon  every  superior  tribunal. 

I  shall,  therefore,  only  for  the  present  observe,  that  the  process  by 
attachment  is  as  ancient  as  the  Law  itself ;  it  has  in  modern  times 
been  recognised,  approved,  and  confirmed  by  the  decisions  of  our 
courts,  and  by  many  acts  of  parliament,  and  thus  by  long  and  im- 
memorial usage  is  now  become  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 


CHAPTEE  XXL 

OF  ARRESTS. 


I,  By  warrant, — 2.  By  an  officer  without  warrant, — 3.  By  private   persons 

without  warrant. — By  hue  and  cry 

« 

We  come  now  to  the  regular  method  of  proceeding  in  the  oourts 
of  criminal  jurisdiction;  which  may  be  distributed  under  eleven 
general  heads;  viz.,  1.  Arrest;  2.  Commitment,  and  bail ;  3.  Pro- 
secution ;  4.  Process ;  5.  Arraignment,  and  its  incidents ;  6.  Plea, 
and  issue ;  7.  Trial,  and  conviction ;  8.  Judgment^  and  its  con- 
sequences;   9.   Keversal  of  judgment;   10.  Eeprieve,  or  pardon; 

II.  Execution; — all  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  subsequent  part 
of  this  book. 
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First,  then,  of  an  arred ;  which  is  the  apprehending  or  restraining 
of  the  person  of  an  alleged  delinquent,  in  order  that  he  may  be  forth- 
coming to  answer  an  alleged  or  suspected  crime ;  and  which  may  be 
made  four  ways :  1.  By  warrant ;  2.  By  an  officer  without  warrant ; 
8.  By  a  private  person  also  without  warrant ;  4.  By  a  hue  and  cry. 

1.  A  warrant  may  be  granted  in  extraordinary  cases  by  the  privy 
council,  or  secretaries  of  state ;  but  ordinarily  by  justices  of  the 
peace.  This  they  may  do  in  any  case  where  they  have  a  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  oflFence,  in  order  to  compel  the  person  accused  to  appear 
before  them ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  give  them  power  to  ex- 
amine an  offender,  unless  they  had  also  a  power  to  compel  him  to 
attend  and  submit  to  such  examination.  And  this  extends  un- 
doubtedly to  all  treasons,  felonies,  and  breaches  of  the  peace ;  and 
also  to  all  such  offences  as  they  have  power  to  punish  by  statute. 

Upon  an  information,  therefore,  or  a  complaint,  in  writing  and  upon 
oath,  a  justice  may  issue  his  warrant  to  apprehend  the  person 
charged  or  suspected,  and  cause  him  to  be  brought  before  him  or 
any  other  justice  or  justices,  to  answer  the  charge  and  be  dealt  with 
according  to  law.  Instead  of  a  warrant,  the  justice  may,  in  his  dis* 
cretion,  and  on  a  mere  charge  or  complaint,  without  a  written  infor- 
mation or  oath,  issue  a  summons  in  the  first  instance ;  and  if  that  be 
disobeyed  by  the  person  charged,  then  a  warrant  for  his  apprehen* 
•ion« 

This  warrant  ought  to  be  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  justice, 
and  shoiild  set  forth  the  time  and  place  of  making,  and  the  cause  for 
which  it  is  made.  A  general  warrant  to  apprehend  all  persons  sus- 
pected, without  naming  or  particularly  describing  any  person  in 
special,  is  illegal  and  void  for  its  uncertainty ;  for  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  magistrate,  and  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  officer,  to  judge  of  the 
ground  of  suspicion.  And  a  warrant  to  apprehend  all  persons, 
guilty  of  a  crime  therein  specified,  is  no  legal  warrant :  for  the  point, 
upon  which  its  authority  rests,  is  a  fact  to  be  decided  on  a  subse- 
quent trial ;  namely,  whether  the  person  apprehended  thereupon  be 
really  guilty  or  not  It  is  therefore,  in  fact,  no  warrant  at  all ;  for 
it  will  not  justify  the  officer  who  acts  under  it :  whereas  a  warrant, 
properly  penned,  even  though  the  magistrate  who  issues  it  should 
exceed  his  jurisdiction,  will  indemnify  the  officer  who  executes  the 
same  ministerially. 

When  a  warrant  is  received  by  the  officer,  he  is  bound  to  execute 
it,  so  iar  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  and  himself  extends. 
A  warrant  from  the  chief  or  other  justice  of  the  court  of  Queen's 
Bench  extends  all  over  the  kingdom ;  and  is  teste* d,  or  dated,  Eng^ 
land;  not  Oxfordshire,  Berks,  or  other  particular  county.  But  the 
warrant  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  one  county,  as  Yorkshire,  muofc^ 
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except  in  the  case  of  fresh  pursuit,  be  hacked,  that  is,  signed  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  another,  as  Middlesex,  before  it  can  be  exe- 
cuted there. 

A  warrant  may  be  granted  on  a  Sunday,  as  well  as  on  any  other 
day ;  and  need  not  be  made  returnable  at  any  particular  time,  for  it 
remains  in  force  until  it  is  executed ;  and  the  person  against  whom 
it  is  issued  may  be  apprehended  in  the  night  as  well  as  the  day,  and 
on  a  Sunday ;  for  though  the  statute  29  Car.  II.  c.  7,  s.  6,  prohibits 
arr(f^ts  on  Sundays,  it  excepts  the  cases  of  treason,  felonies,  and 
breaches  of  the  peace. 

2.  Arrests  by  officers,  without  warrant,  may  be  executed,  1.  By  a 
justice  of  peace,  who  may  himself  apprehend,  or  cause  to  be  appre- 
hended, by  word  only,  any  person  committing  a  felony  or  breach  of 
the  peace  in  his  presence.  2.  The  sheriff;  and,  3.  The  coroner, 
may  apprehend  any  felon  within  the  county  without  warrant. 
4.  The  constable  may,  without  warrant,  arrest  any  one  for  a  breach 
of  the  peace  committed  in  his  view,  and  carry  him  before  a  justice ; 
and,  in  case  of  felony  actually  committed,  or  a  dangerous  wounding, 
whereby  felony  is  like  to  ensue,  he  may  upon  probable  suspicion 
arrest  the  felon ;  and  for  that  purpose  is  authorized,  as  upon  a  war- 
rant, to  break  open  doors,  and  even  to  kill  the  felon,  if  he  cannot 
otherwise  be  taken ;  and  if  he  be  killed  in  attempting  such  arrest,  it 
is  murder  in  all  concerned.  5.  Watchmen,  either  those  appointed 
by  the  statute  of  Winchester,  13  Edw.  L  c.  4,  to  keep  watch  and 
wa,rd  in  all  towns  from  sunsetting  to  sunrising,  or  beadles,  or  such  as 
are  mere  assistants  to  the  constable,  may  virtute  officii  arrest  all 
offenders,  and  particularly  night-walkers,  and  commit  them  to  cus- 
tody till  the  morning. 

3.  Any  private  person,  and  a  fortiori  a  peace-officer,  that  is  present 
when  any  felony  is  committed,  is  bound  to  arrest  the  felon,  oi\  pain 
of  fine  and  imprisonment,  if  he  escapes  through  the  negligence  of 
the  standers-by.  And  they  may  justify  breaking  open  doors  upon 
following  such  felon ;  and  if  they  kill  him,  provided  he  cannot  be 
otherwise  taken,  it  is  justifiable ;  though  if  they  are  kUled  in  en- 
deavouring to  make  such  arrest,  it  is  murder. 

Upon  probable  suspicion  also  a  private  person  may  arrest  the 
felon,  or  other  person  so  suspected ;  but  he  does  so  at  his  own  peril. 
A  constable  having  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  that  a  felony  has 
been  committed,  is  authorized  to  detain  the  party  suspected,  until 
inquiry  can  be  made  by  the  proper  authorities ;  in  order  to  justify  a 
private  individual  in  causing  the  imprisonment  of  any  one,  he  must 
not  only  make  out  a  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion,  but  he  must 
prove  that  a  felony  has  actually  been  committed.     A  private  indi- 
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vidual  may,  however,  apprehend  any  person  found  hy  night,  u  e., 
between  nine  p.nL  and  six  a.m.,  committing  an  indictable  offence,  or 
armed  with  an  offensive  weapon,  with  intent  to  break  into  any 
dwelling-house,  or  having  in  his  possession,  without  lawful  excuse, 
any  implement  of  housebreaking,  or  having  his  face  blackened  or 
otherwise  disguised,  or  in  any  dwelling-house,  in  either  of  these 
cases  with  intent  to  commit  felony.  And  any  person  to  whom  any 
property  is  offered  to  be  sold,  pawned,  or  delivered,  if  he  has  reason- 
able cause  to  suspect  that  it  has  been  stolen,  is  authorized,  and  if  in 
his  power  is  required,  to  apprehend,  and  forthwith  to  take  before  a 
justice  the  party  offering  the  same,  together  with  such  property,  to 
be  dealt  with  according  to  law.  A  private  person  cannot,  upon 
probable  suspicion  merely,  justify  breaking  open  doors  to  arrest  a 
felon  or  other  suspected  person ;  and  if  either  party  kill  the  other  in 
the  attempt,  it  is  manslaughter,  and  no  more.  It  is  no  more, 
because  there  is  no  malicious  design  to  kill;  but  it  amounts  to  so 
much,  because  it  would  be  of  most  pernicious  consequence,  if,  under 
pretence  of  suspecting  felony,  any  private  person  might  break  open 
a  house,  or  kill  another ;  and  also  because  such  arrest  upon  suspicion 
is  barely  permitted  by  the  law,  and  not  enjoined,  as  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  present  when  a  felony  is  committed. 

4.  There  is  yet  another  species  of  arrest,  wherein  both  oflBcers  and 
private  men  are  concerned,  and  that  is,  upon  a  hiLe  and  cry  raised 
upon  a  felony  committed.  A  hue,  from  huer,  to  shout,  and  cry, 
hutesium  et  clamor,  is  the  old  common  law  process  of  pursuing, 
with  horn  and  with  voice,  all  felons,  and  such  as  have  dangerously 
wounded  another.  That  it  might  more  effectually  be  made,  the 
hundred  was  bound  by  the  statute  of  Winchester,  c.  3,  to  answer  for 
all  robberies  therein  committed  unless  they  took  the  felon,  which 
was  the  foundation  of  an  action  against  the  hundred,  in  case  of  any 
loss  by  robbery ;  and  the  whole  vill  or  district  is  still  in  strictness 
liable  to  be  amerced,  according  to  the  law  of  Alfred,  if  any  felony  be 
committed  therein  and  the  felon  escapes.  An  institution  which  has 
long  prevailed  in  many  of  the  Eastern  countries,  and  was  in  part 
introduced  even  into  the  Mogul  Empire,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  which  is  said  to  have  effectually  delivered 
that  vast  territory  from  the  plague  of  robbers,  by  making  in  some 
places  the  villages,  in  others  the  officers  of  justice,  responsible  for  all 
the  robberies  committed  within  their  respective  districts.  If,  how- 
ever, a  man  wantonly  or  maliciously  raises  a  hue  and  cry,  without 
cause,  he  shall  be  severely  punished,  as  a  disturber  of  the  pubHc 
peace. 
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CHAPTEB  XXIL 

OF  COMMITMENT  AND  BAIL. 

lExamination  of  the  aocoaed — the  depositions — procedure  before  committal — 

Commitment  and  boil. 

When  a  delinquent  is  arrested,  he  onght  to  be  carried  l)efore  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  who  is  bound  immediately  to  examine  the  circum- 
stances of  the  crime  alleged :  and  to  this  end,  before  committing  the 
accused  person  to  prison  for  trial,  or  admitting  him  to  bail,  is  in  his 
presence  to  take  the  statements  on  oath,  or  affirmation,  of  those  who 
know  the  facts  of  the  case ;  these  statements,  when  signed  and 
authenticated  by  the  justice,  constituting  what  are  termed  the  depo- 
sitioM,  The  person  accused  has  a  right  to  question  the  witnesses, 
and  is  usually  allowed  legal  assistance ;  but  this  is  in  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrate,  for  the  place  where  the  examination  takes  place  is 
not  an  open  court ;  and  the  public  may  be  excluded,  if  such  a  course 
will  conduce  to  the  ends  of  justice. 

If,  from  the  absence  of  witnesses,  or  other  reasonable  cause,  it  be- 
comes necessary  or  advisable  to  adjourn  the  examination,  this  may 
be  done,  the  accused  person  being  remanded  to  prison,  or  allowed 
to  go  at  large,  upon  his  recognizance,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trate. 

After  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  has 
been  completed,  the  depositions  are  read  over  to  the  accused,  and  he 
is  then  asked  whether  he  wishes  to  say  anything  in  answer  to  the 
charge,  being  warned  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  do  so,  but  that  what- 
ever he  does  say  will  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and  may  be  given 
in  evidence  against  him  upon  the  trial.  If  it  appear  that  some 
inducement  or  threat  has  previously  been  held  out  to  him,  the 
magistrate  should  further  give  him  clearly  to  understand,  that  he 
has  nothing  to  hope  from  any  promise  of  favour  held  out,  and 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  threat  made  to  him,  as  an  inducement  to 
make  any  admission  or  confession  of  his  guilt ;  but  that  whatever  he 
shall  then  say  may  be  given  in  evidence,  notwithstanding  any  such 
promise  or  threat. 

Whatever  he  then  says  in  answer,  is  to  be  taken  down  in  writings 
and  after  being  read  over  to  him,  to  be  signed  by  the  magistrate,  and 
transmitted  with  the  depositions  to  the  court  by  which  he  is  to  be 
tried. 

If,  however,  upon  this  inquiry  the  justice  is  of  opinion  that  the 
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evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  put  the  accused  party  upon  his  trial,  he 
may  forthwith,  if  in  custody,  be  discharged.  Otherwise,  or  if  the 
evidence  given  raise  a  strong  or  probable  presumption  of  his  guilt, 
he  must  either  be  committed  to  prison,  or  give  bail :  that  is,  put  in 
securities  for  his  appearance,  to  answer  the  charge  against  him. 
This  commitment,  therefore,  being  only  for  safe  custody,  wherever 
bail  will  answer  the  same  intention,  as  in  most  of  the  inferior  crimes, 
it  ought  to  be  taken.  Indeed,  to  refuse  or  delay  to  bail  any  person 
bailable,  is  an  offence  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  in  any 
magistrate,  by  the  common  law,  as  well  as  by  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  And,  lest  the  intention  of  the  law  should  be  frustrated,  by 
justices  requiring  bail  to  a  greater  amount  than  the  nature  of  the 
case  demands,  it  is  expressly  declared  by  statute  1  Will.  &  Mary,  st.  2, 
c.  1,  that  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required.  But  in  felonies 
and  other  offences  of  a  serious  nature,  no  bail  can  be  a  security 
equivalent  to  the  actual  custody  of  the  person.  For  what  is  there 
tliat  a  man  may  not  be  induced  to  forfeit  to  save  his  own  life  ?  and 
what  satisfaction  or  indemnity  is  it  to  the  public  to  seize  the  effects 
of  them  who  have  bailed  a  murderer,  if  the  murderer  himself  be 
suffered  to  escape  with  impunity  ?  Yet  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
or  any  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  may  bail  for  smy  crime  whatever, 
be  it  treason,  murder,  or  any  other  offence,  according  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  case.  And  herein  the  wisdom  of  the  law  is  very  mani- 
fest. To  allow  bail  to  be  taken  commonly  for  such  enormous  crimes 
would  greatly  tend  to  elude  the  public  justice :  and  yet  there  are 
cases,  though  they  rarely  happen,  in  which  it  would  be  hard  and 
unjust  to  confine  a  man  in  prison,  though  accused  even  of  the  greatest 
offence.  The  law  therefore  provides  one  court,  which  has  a  discre- 
tionary power  of  bailing  in  any  case  :  except  only,  even  to  this  high 
jurisdiction,  and  of  course  to  all  inferior  ones,  such  persons  as  are 
committed  by  either  house  of  parliament,  so  long  as  the  session  lasts: 
or  such  as  are  committed  for  contempts  by  any  of  the  superior  courts 
of  justice. 

If  the  offence  be  not  bailable,  or  the  party  cannot  find  bail,  he  is 
to  be  committed  to  gaol,  there  to  abide  till  delivered  by  due  course 
of  law ;  but  whether  held  to  bail  or  committed  to  prison,  in  order  to 
trial,  he  is  entitled  to  have  furnished  to  him,  on  demand,  copies  of 
the  depositions  on  which  he  is  held  to  bail  or  committed ;  and  i^i 
either  case  the  prosecutor  and  witnesses  may  be  bound  over  in 
recognizances  to  appear  at  the  trial  in  order  to  prosecute  or  give 
evidence.  The  original  infonnation,  if  any;  the  depositions;  any 
recognizances  taken  by  the  justices ;  the  statement,  if  any,  made  by 
the  accused ;  and  his  recognizances,  if  he  has  been  released  on  bail, 
must  all  be  delivered  to  the  proper  officer  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  the  assizes  or  sessions  to  which  the  accused  is  sent  for  triaL 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

OF  THE  SEVERAL  MODES  OF  PROSECUTION. 

I.  Presentment — Inqaest  of  office. II.  Indictment  by  a  grand  jury.— — 

III.  Information,  ex  officio — Criminal  information. 

The  next  step  towards  the  puDishment  of  ofTenders  is  their  prose- 
cution, or  formal  accasation ;  which  is  either  upon  a  previous  find- 
ing of  the  fact  by  an  inquest  or  grand  jury,  or  without  such 
previous  finding.  The  former  is  either  by  presentment  or 
indictment* 

L  A  presentment  is  a  very  comprehensive  term ;  including  not 
only  presentments  properly  so  called,  but  also  inquisitions  of  office 
and  indictments  by  a  grand  jury.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  the 
notice  taken  by  a  grand  jury  of  any  offence  from  their  own  know- 
ledge or  observation,  without  any  indictment  laid  before  them  at 
the  suit  of  the  crown ;  as  the  presentment  of  a  nuisance,  a  libel,  and 
the  like ;  upon  which  the  officer  of  the  court  must  afterwards  frame 
an  indictment,  before  the  party  presented  can  be  put  to  answer  it. 
An  inquisition  of  office  is  the  act  of  a  jury  summoned  by  the 
proper  officer  to  inquire  of  matters  relating  to  the  crown,  upon  evi- 
dence laid  before  them.  Such  inquisitions  may  be  afterwards 
traversed  and  examined ;  as  particularly  the  coroner's  inquisition  of 
the  death  of  a  man,  when  it  finds  any  one  guilty  of  homicide,  for 
in  such  cases  the  oflFender  so  presented  must  be  arraigned  upon  this 
inquisition,  and  may  dispute  the  truth  of  it ;  which  brings  it  to  a 
kind  of  indictment,  the  most  usual  and  effectual  means  of  prose- 
cution, and  into  which  we  will  therefore  inquire  a  little  more 
minutely. 

II.  An  indictment  iff  a  written  accusation  of  one  or  more  persons 
of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  preferred  to,  and  presented  upon  oath 
by,  a  grand  jury.  To  this  end  the  sheriff  of  every  county  is  bound 
to  return  to  every  session  of  the  peace,  and  every  commission  ot 
oyer  and  terminer,  and  of  general  gaol  delivery,  twenty-four  good 
and  lawful  men  of  the  county,  having  the  qualification  required  by 
the  law,  to  inquire,  present,  do,  and  execute  all  those  things  which, 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  shall  then  and  there  be  commanded 
them.  As  many  as  appear  upon  this  panel  are  sworn  upon  the 
^rand  jury,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  at  the  least,  and  not  more  than 
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twenty-three ;  that  twelve  may  be  a  majority.  Which  number,  as 
well  as  the  constitution  itself,  we  find  exactly  described  so  early  as 
the  laws  of  King  Ethelred. 

This  grand  jury y  having  chosen  their  foreman,  are  next  instructed 
in  the  articles  of  their  inquiry  by  a  charge  from  the  judge  who 
presides  upon  the  bench.  They  then  withdraw  to  receive  indict- 
ments, which  are  preferred  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign, 
but  at  the  suit  of  any  private  prosecutor ;  and  they  are  only  to  hear 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution ;  for  the  finding  of  an  indict- 
ment is  only  in  the  nature  of  an  inquiry  or  accusation,  which  is 
afterwards  to  be  tried  and  determined ;  and  the  grand  jury  are  only 
to  inquire  upon  their  oaths  whether  there  be  sufficient  cause  to  call 
upon  the  party  to  answer  it. 

When  the  grand  jury  have  heard  the  evidence,  if  they  think  it 
a  groundless  accusation,  they  used  formerly  to  indorse  on  the  back 
of  the  bill,  "  ignoramus ;"  or,  we  know  nothing  of  it ;  intimating, 
that  though  the  fieuits  might  possibly  be  true,  that  truth  did  not 
appear  to  them :  but  now  they  assert  in  English,  more  absolutely, 
**  not  a  true  bill ;"  or,  which  is  the  better  way,  "  not  found ;"  and 
then  the  party  is  discharged  without  further  answer.  But  a  fresh 
bill  may  afterwards  be  preferred  to  a  subsequent  grand  jury.  If 
they  are  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  they  then  indorse 
upon  it,  "  a  true  bill ;"  anciently,  "  hiUa  vera^  The  indictment  is 
then  said  to  \>q  found,  and  the  party  stands  indicted.  But  to  find 
a  bill  there  must  at  least  twelve  of  the  jury  agree  :  for  so  tender  is 
the  law  of  England  of  the  lives  of  the  subjects,  that  no  man  can  be 
convicted,  upon  an  indictment,  at  the  suit  of  the  crown  of  any 
offence,  unless  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  twenty-four  of  his  equals 
and  neighbours :  that  is,  by  twelve  at  least  of  the  grand  jury,  in 
the  first  place,  assenting  to  the  accusation ;  and  afterwards,  by  the 
whole  petit  jury,  of  twelve  more,  finding  him  guilty,  upon  his  trial. 
But  if  twelve  of  the  grand  jury  assent,  it  is  a  good  presentment, 
though  some  of  the  rest  disagree.  And  the  indictment,  when  so 
found,  is  publicly  delivered  into  court. 

III.  The  other  method  of  prosecution  is,  without  any  previous 
finding  by  a  jury,  to  fix  the  authoritative  stamp  of  verisimilitude 
upon  the  accusation.  Such,  by  the  common  law,  was  when  a  thief 
was  taken  with  the  mainour,  that  is,  with  the  thing  stolen  upon  him 
in  manu.  For  he  might,  when  so  detected  flagrante  delicto,  be 
brought  into  court,  arraigned,  and  tried,  without  indictment ;  as  by 
the  Danish  law  he  might  be  taken  and  hanged  upon  the  spot, 
without  accusation  or  trial  But  this  proceeding  was  taken  away 
by  several  statutes  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  so  that  the  only 
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8iic>cie8  of  proceeding  at  the  suit  of  the  crown,  without  a  previous 
iudictment  or  preflentment  by  a  grand  jnry,  now  seems  to  be  that  of 
iti/ormation. 

In  formations,  in  criminal  cases,  are  of  two  kinds:  first,  those 
filed  ex  officio  by  the  attorney-general ;  secondly,  those  in  which,. 
though  the  crown  is  the  nominal  prosecutor,  yet  it  is  at  the  relation 
of  some  private  jjerson  ;  the  latter  being  filed  by  the  master  of  the 
Cruwu-oiEce,  who  is  for  this  pmpose  the  standing  officer  of  the 
public. 

The  objects  of  an  ex  officio  information  are  properly  such  enor- 
mous misdemeanors  as  peculiarly  tend  to  disturb  or  endanger  the 
government;  the  law  giving  to  the  crown,  in  such  cases,  the 
I>ower  of  an  inmiediate  prosecution,  without  waiting  for  any  pre- 
vious application  to  any  other  tribunal.  The  objects  of  the  other 
8ix>cies,  or  criminal  in/vrmcUions  as  they  are  usually  called,  are  any 
gross  and  notorious  misdemeanors,  such  as  libels,  not  tending  to  dis- 
turb the  government,  but  which,  on  account  of  their  pernicious 
example,  deserve  public  animadversion.  Either  species  of  informa- 
tion, when  filed,  must  be  tried  by  a  petit  jury  of  the  county  where 
tlie  offence  arises ;  after  which,  if  the  defendant  be  found  guilty,  the 
court  must  be  resorted  to  for  his  punishment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  mode  of  prosecution  is  as 
ancient  as  the  common  law  itself.*  For  as  the  sovereign  was  bound 
to  prosecute,  or  at  lecst  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  a  prose- 
cutor, whenever  a  grand  jury  informed  him  that  there  was  a  suf- 
ficient ground  for  instituting  a  criminal  suit :  so,  when  these  his 
immediate  officers  were  otherwise  sufficiently  assured  that  a  man 
had  committed  a  gross  misdemeanor,  they  were  at  liberty  to  convey 
that  information  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  to  carry  on  the 
prosecution  in  the  name  of  the  crown.  But  these  informations  are 
confined  by  the  constitutional  law  to  mere  misdemeanors  only :  for 
wherever  any  felonious  offence  is  charged,  the  same  law  requires 
that  the  accusation  be  warranted  by  the  oath  of  twelve  men,  before 
the  party  shall  be  put  to  answer  it.  And  to  prevent  any  oppressive 
use  of  this  method  of  proceeding  by  a  private  subject^  the  statute 
4  &  5  W.  &  M.  c  18,  expressly  enacts  that  the  clerk  of  the  crown 
shall  not  file  any  criminal  information  without  an  express  direction 
from  the  court,  which  can  only  be  obtained  on  an  application  by 
counselj  founded  upon  affidavit ;  and  that  every  relator  shall  give 
security  not  only  to  prosecute  the  information  with  effect,  but  also 
to  pay  costs  to  the  defendant  in  case  he  be  acquitted  thereon ;  and, 

*  This  was  the  regular  mode  of  prosecuting  delinquents  In  the  Star  Cham- 
ber ;  where,  however,  there  was  no  jury,  the  members  present  and  constituting 
the  court  being  the  sole  judges  alike  of  the  /ate,  the  fact^  and  the  peruUty, 
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at  all  events,  to  pay  costs,  unless  the  information  shall  be  tried 
within  a  year  after  issue  joined. 

These  are  the  only  methods  of  prosecution,  which  can  now  be  re- 
sorted to  for  the  punishment  of  offences,  of  which  that  by  indict- 
ment is  the  most  general.*  I  shall  therefore  confine  my  subsequent 
observations  principally  to  this  method  of  prosecution ;  remarking 
by  the  way  the  most  material  variations  that  may  arise  frqm  the 
method  of  proceeding  by  information.  • 
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OF  PROCESS  UPON  AN  INDICTMENT, 

Bench  Warrant — Habeas  Corpus — Capias — Outlawry — Certiorari, 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  the  offender  to  be  in  custody  before  the 
finding  of  the  indictment ;  in  which  case  he  is  immediately  to  be 
arraigned  thereon.  But  if  he  has  fled,  or  secretes  himself;  or  has 
not  been  bound  over  to  appear  at  the  assizes  or  sessions,  still  an 
indictment  may  be  preferred  against  him  in  his  absence;  since, 
were  he  present,  he  could  not  be  heard  before  the  grand  jury  against 
it.  And,  if  it  be  found,  then  process  must  issue  to  bring  him  into 
court;  for  the  indictment  cannot  be  tried  until  he  personally 
appears. 

Any  court  before  which  an  indictment  is  found  may  issue  a  bench 
warrant  for  arresting  the  party  charged  ;  but  the  more  usual  course 
is  to  apply  to  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  who,  upon  production  of  a  cer- 
tificate by  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  the  indictment  having  been 
found,  is  bound  to  issue  his  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
alleged  delinquent,  that  he  may  be  brought  before  him,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law ;  that  is,  to  be  committed  for  trial  or  admitted 
to  bail  as  in  ordinary  cases.  If  the  person  charged  is  already  in 
prison  for  some  other  offence,  the  justice  issues  his  warrant  for  his 
detention  until  he  is  removed  for  trial  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
which  is  then  the  proper  course  to  be  adopted. 

If  the  accused  is  known  to  have  fled,  so  that  he  cannot  be 
arrested,  and  the  prosecutor  desires  to  proceed  to  outlawry,  he  must 
resort  to  the  ancient  and  regular  process  of  the  court.  This  is,  first, 
a  writ  of  venire  facias,  in  the  nature  of  a  summons  to  appear, 
enforced,  if  necessary,  by  a  distress  infinite  till  he  do  appear.    But 

*  There  was  formerly  another  method  of  prosecution,  at  the  suit  of  the  sub- 
ject called  an  appeal^  tor  a  shoit  account  of  which,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  Appendix. 
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if  he  has  no  lands,  then  a  writ  of  capias  issues ;  and,  if  need  be,  a 
second  and  third,  called  an  alias  and  a  pluries  capias^ 

After  the  several  writs  of  venire  facias^  distringas,  and  capias 
have  issued  without  any  effect^  the  offender  shall  be  put  in  the 
exigent  in  order  to  his  outlawry ;  that  is,  he  shall  be  exacted,  pro- 
claimed, or  required  to  surrender,  at  five  county  courts ;  and  if  he 
be  returned  quinto  exactus,  and  does  not  appear  at  the  fifth  exaction 
or  requisition,  then  he  is  adjudged  to  be  outlawed,  or  put  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law ;  so  that  he  is  incapable  of  taking  the  benefit 
of  it  in  any  respect,  either  by  bringing  actions  or  otherwise.  The 
punishment  for  outlawries  upon  indictments  for  misdemeanors  is 
the  same  as  for  outlawries  upon  civil  actions,  viz.,  forfeiture  of  goods 
and  chattels.  But  an  outlawry  in  treason  or  felony  amounts  to  a 
conviction  and  attainder  of  the  offence,  as  if  the  offender  had  been 
found  guilty.  But  such  outlawry  may  be  reversed  by  writ  of 
error ;  the  proceedings  therein  being,  as  it  is  fit  they  should  be, 
exceedingly  nice  and  circumstantial ;  and,  if  any  single  minute  point 
be  omitted  or  misconducted,  the  whole  outlawry  is  illegal,  and  may 
be  reversed  'J*  upon  which  ^reversal  the  party  accused  is  admitted  to 
plead  to,  and  defend  himself  against^  the  indictment 

Thus  much  for  process  to  bring  in  the  offender  after  indictment 
found ;  during  which  stage  of  the  prosecution  it  is  that  writs  of 
certiorari  facias  are  usually  had,  though  they  may  be  had  at  any 
time  before  trial,  unless  taken  away  by  statute,  to  certify  and 
remove  the  indictment,  with  all  the  proceedings  thereon,  from  any 
inferior  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  into  the  court  of  Queen's 
Bench ;  which  is  the  sovereign  ordinary  court  of  justice  in  causes 
criminal.  And  this  is  frequently  done;  either,  1.  To  determine 
the  validity  of  the  indictment ;  and  to  quash  or  confirm  it  as  there 
is  cause :  or,  2.  Where  it  is  surmised  that  a  partial  or  insufficient 
trial  will  be  had  in  the  court  below ;  or,  3.  In  order  to  plead  the 
royal  pardon  in  the  Queen's  Bench :  or,  4.  To  outlaw  the  offender 
in  those  counties  or  places  where  the  process  of  the  inferior  court 
will  not  reach  him.  Such  writ  of  certiorari,  when  issued,  super- 
sedes the  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  court,  and  makes  all  subsequent 
proceedings  therein  entirely  erroneous  and  illegal ;  unless  the  court 
of  Queen's  Bench  remands  the  record  to  the  court  below,  to  be 
there  tried  and  determined. 

At  this  stage  of  prosecution  also  it  is  that  indictments  found  by 
the  grand  jury  against  a  peer  must  be  certified  and  transmitted  into 
the  court  of  parliament,  or  into  that  of  the  lord  high  steward  ;  and 

♦  In  TyrOe  v.  Reginam,  7  Q.  B.  216,  a  judgment  of  outlawry,  pivnoonoed 
in  1729,  was  renewed  after  the  lapse  of  116  years. 
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that,  in  places  of  exclusive  jurisdiction,  as  the  two  universities, 
indictments  must  be  delivered,  upon  claim  of  cognizance,  to  the 
courts  therein  established,  to  be  there  respectively  tried  and 
determined. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF  ARRAIGNMENT,  AND  ITS  INCIDENTS. 

Anaignment — Its    incidents — Standing    mute — Peine  forte  et  dure — The 
Rack — Entering  plea  of  '*  not  guilty" — Confession. 

When  the  offender  either  appears  voluntarily  to  an  indictment,  or 
is  brought  in  to  answer  it  in  the  proper  court,  he  is  immediately  to 
be  arraigned  thereon ;  which  is  nothing  else  but  to  call  the  prisoner 
to  the  bar  of  the  court,  to  answer  the  matter  charged  upon  him  in 
the  indictment.  When  he  is  brought  to  the  bar,  the  indictment 
is  to  be  read  to  him  distinctly  in  the  English  tongue,  which  was 
law,  even  while  all  other  proceedings  were  in  Latin,  that  he  may 
fully  understand  his  charge.  After  which  it  is  to  be  demanded  of 
him,  whether  he  be  guilty  of  the  crime  whereof  he  stands  indicted, 
or  not  guilty. 

When  thus  arraigned,  he  either  stands  mute,  or  confesses  the  fact ; 
which  circumstances  we  may  call  incidents  to  the  arraignment ;  or 
else  he  pleads  to  the  indictment,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
next  stage  of  the  proceedings.  But,  first,  let  us  observe  these  inci- 
dents to  the  arraignment,  of  standing  mute,  or  confession. 

I.  Regularly  a  prisoner  is  said  to  stand  mute,  when,  being 
arraigned  for  treason  or  felony,  he  either,  1.  Makes  no  answer  at  all ; 
or  2.  Answers  foreign  to  the  purpose,  or  with  such  matter  as  is  not 
allowable ;  and  will  not  answer  otherwise. 

If  he  says  nothing,  the  court  ought  ex  officio  to  impanel  a  jury  to 
inquire  whether  he  stands  obstinately  mute,  or  whether  he  be 
dumb  ex  visitatione  Dei.  If  the  latter  appears  to  be  the  case,  the 
judges  of  the  court,  who  are  to  be  of  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  and 
to  see  that  he  has  law  and  justice,  shall  proceed  to  the  trial,  and 
examine  all  points  as  if  he  had  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Formerly,  if  he  were  found  to  be  obstinately  mute,  then,  if  it 
were  on  an  indictment  of  high  treason,  standing  mute  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  conviction,  and  he  received  the  same  judgment  and  execu- 
tion. And  as  in  this  the  highest  crime,  so  also  in  the  lowest  species 
of  felony,  viz.,  in  petit  larceny,  and  in  all  misdemeanors,  standing 
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mate  was  always  equivalent  to  conviction.  Bat  upon  indictments 
for  other  felonies,  the  prisoner  was  not,  by  the  ancient  ]&w,  looked 
upon  as  convicted,  so  as  to  receive  judgment  for  the  felony ;  but 
should,  for  his  obstinacy,  receive  the  terrible  sentence  of  peine  forte 
tt  dure.  Before  this  was  pronounced,  however,  the  prisoner  had  not 
only  trina  admonitio,  but  also  a  respite  of  a  few  hours,  and  the 
sentence  was  distinctly  read  to  him,  that  he  might  know  his  danger ; 
and,  after  all,  if  he  continued  obstinate,  and  his  offence  was  clergy- 
able, he  had  the  benefit  of  his  clergy  allowed  him,  even  though  he 
was  too  stubborn  to  pray  it.  Thus  tender  was  the  law  of  inflicting 
this  dreadful  punishment ;  but  if  no  other  means  could  prevail,  and 
the  prisoner  continued  stubbornly  mute,  the  judgment  was  then 
given  against  him  without  any  distinction  of  sex  or  degree.  A 
judgment,  which  was  purposely  ordained  to  be  exquisitely  severe, 
that  by  that  very  means  it  might  rarely  be  put  in  execution. 

ITie  rack,  or  question,  to  extort  a  confession  from  criminals,  is  a 
practice  of  a  different  nature ;  this  having  been  only  used  to  compel 
a  man  to  put  himself  upon  his  trial ;  that  being  a  species  of  trial  in 
itself.  And  the  trial  by  rack  is  utterly  unknown  to  the  law  of 
England ;  though  once,  when  the  Dukes  of  Exeter  and  Suffolk,  and 
other  ministers  of  Henry  VI.,  had  laid  a  design  to  introduce  tLa 
civil  law  into  this  kingdom  as  the  rule  of  government,  for  a  begin- 
ning thereof  they  erected  a  rack  for  torture ;  which  was  called  in 
derision  the  Duke  of  Exeter*s  Daughter,  and  still  remains  in  the 
Tower  of  London ;  where  it  was  occasionally  used  as  an  engine  of 
state,  not  of  law,  more  than  once  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
But  when,  upon  the  assassination  of  Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingham 
by  Felton,  it  was  proposed  in  the  privy  council  to  put  the  assassin 
to  the  rack,  in  order  to  discover  his  accomplices ;  the  judges,  being 
consulted,  declared  unanimously,  to  their  own  honour  and  the 
honour  of  the  English  law,  that  no  such  proceeding  was  allowable 
by  the  laws  of  England. 

To  return  to  the  peine  forte  et  dure,  which  was  the  English  judg- 
ment for  standing  mute ;  it  was  that  the  prisoner  be  remanded  to 
prison,  and  put  in  a  low,  dark  chamber,  and  there  be  laid  on  his 
back  on  the  ba^e  floor,  naked,  unless  where  decency  forbids  :  that 
there  be  placed  upon  his  body  as  great  a  weight  of  iron  as  he 
could  bear,  and  more ;  that  he  have  no  sustenance,  save  only,  on  the 
first  day,  three  morsels  of  the  worst  bread ;  and,  on  the  second  day, 
three  draughts  of  standing  water,  that  should  be  nearest  to  the 
prison-door;  and  in  this  situation  this  should  be  alternately  his 
daily  diet  tiU  he  died,  or,  as  anciently  the  judgment  ran,  till  he 
answered. 

This  punishment  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  statute 
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3  Edw.  L  c.  12,  which  directs  such  ^x^rsons  *'  as  will  not  put  thcm- 
selvcs  upon  inquests  of  felonies  before  the  judges  at  the  suit  of 
the  king,  to  be  put  into  hard  and  strong  prison,  aoient  mys  en  la 
prMone  fork  en  dure,  as  those  which  refuse  to  be  at  the  common 
law  of  the  land."  And,  at  first,  the  form  of  the  judgment  appears 
to  have  been  only  a  very  strait  confinement  in  prison,  with  hardly 
any  degree  of  sustenance.  The  practice  of  loading  him  with 
weights,  or  pressing  him  to  deaths  whence  we  have  still  in  Newgate 
what  is  called  the  prcM  yard,  seems  to  hiive  been  gradually  intro- 
duced between  31  Edw.  111.  and  8  Hen.  IV.,  at  which  last  [x;riod 
it  first  appears  upon  our  books;  being  intended  as  a  spc^cics  of 
mercy  to  the  delinquent,  by  dcliveriug  him  the  sooner  from  his 
torment :  and  hence,  also,  it  was  that  the  duration  of  the  penance 
was  then  altered ;  asd  instead  of  continuing  till  he  answered,  it  was 
directed  to  continue  till  he  died. 

The  uncertainty  of  its  origin,  the  doubts  that  were  conceived  of 
ite  legality,  and  the  repugnance  of  its  theory,  for  it  rarely  was 
carried  into  practice,  to  the  humanity  of  the  laws  of  England,  all 
concurred  to  require  a  legislative  abolition  of  this  cruel  process,  and 
a  restitution  of  the  ancient  common  law ;  whereby  the  standing 
mute  in  felony,  as  well  as  in  treason  and  in  tres^jass,  amounted  to  a 
confession  of  the  charge.  But  this  change  did  not  take  place  till 
the  reign  of  Geo.  111.,*  when  it  was  enacted  that  every  person  who, 

*  If  the  corruption  of  the  blood,  and  the  consequent  escheat  in  felony  had 
been  removed,  the  judgment  of  peine  forte  et  dure  might  perhaps  have  stiU 
lonooentif  remained,  as  a  monument  of  the  savage  rapacity  with  which  the 
lordly  tyrants  of  feudal  antiquity  hunted  after  escheats  and  forfeitares ;  since 
no  one  would  ever  have  been  tempted  to  undergo  such  a  horrid  alternative. 
For  the  law  was,  that  by  standing  mute,  and  suflfering  this  heavy  penance, 
the  judgment,  and  of  course  the  coiTuption  of  the  blood  and  escheat  of  the 
lands,  were  saved  in  felony  and  petit  treason,  though  not  the  forfeiture  of  the 
goods ;  and  therefore  this  lingering  punishment  was  probably  introduced,  in 
order  to  extort  a  plea :  without  which  it  was  held  that  no  judfj^ment  of  death 
could  be  given,  and  so  the  lord  lost  his  escheat.  We  find  acoo*dingly  in  our 
legal  history,  numerous  instances  of  persons  who  have  hod  resolution  and 
patience  to  undergo  so  perilous  a  death  in  order  to  benetit  their  heirs  by  pre* 
venting  a  forfeiture  of  their  estates.  There  is  a  memorable  story  of  an  an- 
cestor of  an  ancient  family  in  the  north  of  Kugland.  In  a  fit  of  jealousy  he 
killed  his  wife,  and  put  to  death  his  children  who  were  at  home,  by  throwing 
them  from  the  battlements  of  his  castle;  and  proceeding  with  an  intent  to 
deMtroy  his  only  remaining  child,  an  infant,  nurtsed  at  a  farm-house  at  some 
distance,  he  was  intercepted  by  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  This 
awakened  in  his  breaut  the  compunctions  of  conscience.  He  desisted  fiom  liis 
pur{)o.>e,  and  having  surrendered  himiielf  to  justice,  in  order  to  secure  his 
estates  to  this  child,  he  luul  the  resolution  to  die  under  the  dreadful  judgment 
oi  peine  forte  et  dure. 
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being  arraigned  for  felony  or  piracy,  should  stand  mute,  should  he 
Convicted  of  the  same ;  and  the  same  judgment  and  execution  be 
thereupon  awarded,  as  if  the  person  had  been  convicted  by  verdict 
or  confession.*  The  adoption  of  a  more  humane  rule  was  reserved 
for  a  subsequent  generation ;  for  now,  by  statute  7  &  8  Geo.  IV. 
c  28,  if  any  person  shall  stand  mute  of  malice,  or  will  not  answer 
directly  to  the  indictment,  the  court  may  order  a  "plea  of  **  not 
guilty,"  to  be  entered,  on  which  the  trial  may  proceed,  a  course,  it 
may  be  added,  which  is  now  invariably  adopted. 

II.  The  other  incident  to  arraignment,  exclusive  of  the  plea,  is 
the  prisoner's  actual  confession  of  the  indictment  Upon  a  simple 
and  plain  confession,  the  court  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  award  judg- 
ment :  but  it  is  usually  very  backward  in  receiving  and  recording 
such  confession,  especially  in  capital  felonies,  out  of  tenderness  to 
the  life  of  the  subject,  and  wiU  generally  advise  the  prisoner  to 
retract  it,  and  plead  to  the  indictment.  , 
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OF  PLEA  AND  ISSUE. 


Plea  to  the  jurisdiction  —  Demurrer — Plea  in  abatement — Special  pleas  in 
bar ;  auterfois  acquit ;  auterfois  convict ;  caderfois  attaint ;  and  pardon-* 
General  issue — Not  guilty. 

The  plea  of  the  prisoner,  if  he  does  not  confess  or  stand  mute,  is 
either,  1.  A  plea  to  the  jurisdiction ;  2.  A  demurrer ;  3.  A  plea  in 
abatement ;  4.  A  special  plea  in  bar ;  or,  6.  The  general  issue.t 

I.  A  plea  to  the  jwrisdiction  is  where  an  indictment  is  taken 
before  a  court  that  has  no  cognizance  of  the  offence.  If,  for 
example,  a  man  be  indicted  for  a  rape  at  the  quarter-sessions,  he 
may  except  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  without  answering  to 

♦  Two  instances  have  occurred  of  persons  who  refused  to  plead  being  con- 
demned and  executed ;  one  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  murder^  in  1777 ;  the  other 
for  burglary,  at  the  summer  assizes  at  Wells,  in  1792. 

f  Anciently  there  was  another  plea,  that  of  sanctuan/f  whereby,  if  a  person 
accused  of  any  crime,  except  treason,  wherein  the  Crown,  and  sacrilege, 
wherein  the  Church,  was  too  nearly  concerned,  had  fled  to  any  church,  or 
churchyard,  and  within  forty  days  after  confessed  his  guilt  and  abjured  the 
realm  (see  ante j  page  19),  he  saved  his  life;  but  was  nevertheless  attainted, 
and  forfeited  all  his  goods  and  chatteK  The  privilege  of  sanctuary  was  taken 
away  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
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the  crime  alleged.  But  this  plea  is  rarely  resorted  tcr,  as  the 
defendant  may  take  advantage  of  this  under  the  general  issue ;  or  if 
the  objection  appear  on  the  record,  he  may  demur,  move  in  arrest  of 
judgment,  or  bring  a  writ  of  error.  If  the  offence  was  committed 
within  its  jurisdiction,  but  the  court  has  not  cognizance  of  it,  the 
defendant  may  either  demur,  or  the  Queen^s  Bench,  upon  the  indict- 
ment, being  removed  by  certiora/ri^  will  quash  it. 

II.  A  demurrer  is  incident  to  criminal  cases,  as  well  as  civil,  when 
the  fact  as  alleged  is  allowed  to  be  true,  but  the  prisoner  joins  issue 
upon  some  point  of  law  in  the  indictment,  by  which  he  insists  that 
the  fact,  as  stated,  is  no  felony,  or  whatever  the  crime  is  alleged  to 
be.  Thus,  if  a  man  be  indicted  for  fdonioudy  stealing  a  cat,  he 
may  demur  to  the  indictment ;  denying  it  to  be  felony,  though  he 
confesses  the  act  of  taking  it.  And  if,  on  demurrer,  the  point  of 
law  be  adjudged  agaimt  him,  he  shall  have  judgment  and  execution, 
as  if  convicted  by  verdict.  But  the  court  may,  and  often  does,  per- 
mit the  defendant  to  plead  over  after  judgment  against  him  on 
demurrer. 

III.  A  plea  in  abatement  may  be  for  a  misnomer^  or  a  false  addi- 
tion to  the  prisoner.  As,  if  James  Allen,  gentleman^  is  indicted  by 
the  name  of  John  Allen,  esquire^  he  may  plead  that  he  has  the 
name  of  James,  and  not  of  John  ;  and  that  he  is  a  gentleman,  and 
not  an  esquire.  Formerly,  if  either  fact  was  found  by  the  jury,  the 
indictment  abated ;  but,  in  the  end,  there  was  little  advantage  ac- 
cruing to  the  prisoner ;  because  a  new  indictment  might  be  framed. 
And  such  pleas  are  in  practice  unknown ;  as  the  court  may  now 
amend  all  such  defects. 

Let  us  therefore  next  consider  a  more  substantial  kind  of  plea, 
viz.: — 

IV.  Special  pleas  in  har ;  which  go  to  the  merits  of  the  indict- 
ment, and  give  a  reason  why  the  prisoner  ought  not  to  answer  it  at 
all,  nor  put  himself  upon  his  trial  for  the  crime  alleged.  These  are 
of  four  kinds :  a  former  acquittal,  a  former  conviction,  a  former 
attainder,  or  a  pardon. 

1.  First,  the  plea  of  auter/oia  acquit^  or  a  former  acquittal,  is 
grounded  on  this  universal  maxim  of  the  common  law  of  England, 
that  no  man  is  to  be  brought  into  jeopardy  more  than  once  for  the 
same  offence.  And  hence  it  is  allowed  as  a  consequence,  that  when 
a  man  is  once  fairly  found  not  guilty.  He  may  plead  such  acquittal 
in  bar  of  any  subsequent  accusation  for  the  same  crime. 

2.  Secondly,  the  plea  of  auierfois  convict,  or  a  former  conviction 
for  the  same  identical  crime,  though  no  judgment  was  ever  given, 
is  a  good  plea  in  bar  to  an  indictment    And  this  depends  upon  the 
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same  principle  as  the  former,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  twice 
brought  in  danger  for  one  and  the  same  crime.  Accordingly,  a  con- 
viction of  manslaughter  is  a  bar  to  a  subsequent  indictment  of 
murder ;  for  the  fact  prosecuted  is  the  same  in  both,  though  the 
ofifences  differ  in  colouring  and  in  degree.  On  the  same  principle, 
certificates  of  conviction  or  discharge  for  assaults  or  batteries,  or 
under  the  statutes  giving  magistrates  sammBLry  jurisdiction  in  the 
case  of  juvenile  offenders,  and  over  petty  larcenies,  are  a  bar  to 
further  proceedings,  and  are  in  the  nature  of  pleas  of  auterfois  con- 
vict or  auter/ois  acquit 

3.  The  plea  of  auter/ois  attaint^  or  a  former  attainder,  is  a  good 
plea  in  bar  for  the  same  felony ;  and  is  in  effect  the  same  as  auterfois 
convict^  for  no  plea  setting  forth  any  attainder  can  be  pleaded  in  bar, 
unless  the  attainder,  which  is  the  consequence  of  0(mviction,  be  for 
the  same  offence  as  that  charged  in  the  indictment 

4.  Lastly,  2^  pardon  may  be  pleaded  in  bar,  as  at  once  destroying 
the  end  and  purpose  of  the  indictment,  by  remitting  that  punish- 
ment which  the  prosecution  is  calculated  to  inflict.  There  is  one 
advantage  that  attends  pleading  a  pardon  in  bar,  or  in  arrest  of 
judgment,  "before  sentence  is  past,  which  gives  it  by  much  the 
preference  to  pleading  it  after  sentence  or  attainder.  This  is,  that 
by  stopping  the  judgment  it  stops  the  attainder,  and  prevents  the 
corruption  of  the  blood ;  which,  when  once  corrupted  by  attainder, 
cannot  afterwards  be  restored,  otherwise  than  by  act  of  parliament 
But  as  the  title  of  pardons  is  applicable  to  other  stages  of  prosecu- 
tions; and  they  have  their  respective  force  and  eflBcacy,  as  well 
after  as  before  conviction,  outlawry,  or  attainder ;  I  shall  therefore 
reserve  consideration  of  them  till  I  have  gone  through  every  other 
title,  except  only  that  of  execution. 

V.  The  general  issue,  or  plea  of  not  guilty.  In  case  of  an  indict- 
ment of  felony  or  treason,  there  can  be  no  special  justification  put 
in  by  way  of  plea.  As,  on  an  indictment  for  murder,  a  man  cannot 
'plead  that  it  was  in  his  own  defence  against  a  robber  on  the  high- 
way, or  a  burglar ;  but  he  must  plead  the  general  issue,  not  guilty, 
and  give  this  special  matter  in  evidence.  For  as  the  facts  in  treason 
are  said  to  be  done  jproditorie  et  contra  ligeantioe  suoe  delntum^  and 
in  felony,  that  the  killing  was  done  felonice ;  these  charges,  of  a 
traitorous  or  felonious  intent,  are  the  points  and  very  gist  of  the 
indictment,  and  must  be  answered  directly,  by  the  general  negative, 
not  guilty ;  and  the  jury  upon  the  evidence  will  take  notice  of  any 
defensive  matter,  and  give  their  verdict  accordingly,  as  effectually 
as  if  it  were,  or  could  be,  specially  pleaded.  So  that  this  is,  upon  aU 
accounts,  the  most  advantageous  plea  for  the  prisoner. 
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When  the  prisoner  has  thus  pleaded  not  guilty,  non  culpabtlig, 
the  clerk  of  the  assize,  or  clerk  of  the  arraigns,  on  behalf  of  the 
crown,  is  supposed  to  reply  that'the  prisoner  is  guilty,  and  that  he 
is  ready  to  prove  him  so,  whereby  the  crown  and  the  prisoner  are 
at  once  at  issue ;  for  by  that  plea  the  prisoner,  without  further 
form,  is  deemed  to  put  himself  upon  the  country  for  trial,  the 
manner  of  which  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Trial  by  ordeal ;  by  the  corsneJ ;  and  by  battel — ^Tiial  by  paHiaroeDt — Trial 
by  jury — Adjournment  of — Copies  of  indictment,  &c.,  in  high  treason— 
Copies  of  depositions  in  felony— of  indictment  and  information  in  other 
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Previous  conviction  of  felony — Costs  of  prosecution^-liestitution  of  stolen 
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The  several  methods  of  trial  and  conviction  of  offenders,  established 
by  the  laws  of  England,  were  formerly  more  numerous  than  at  pre- 
sent, through  the  superstition  of  our  Saxon  ancestors ;  who,  like 
other  northern  nations,  were  extremely  addicted  to  divination,  a 
character  which  Tacitus  observes  of  the  ancient  Germans.  'J'hey 
therefore  invented  several  methods  of  purgation  or  trial,  to  preserve 
innocence  from  the  danger  of  false  witnesses,  and  in  consequence  of 
a  notion  that  Ood  would  always  interpose  miraculously  to  vindicate 
the  guiltless.  The  most  ancient  of  these  was  that  by  ordeal :  which 
was  either  the  fire-ordeal  or  the  water-ordeal;  but  both  were 
abolished  by  parliament  in  3  Hen.  III.  Another  species  of  purga- 
tion, was  the  trial  by  the  corsned,  or  morsel  of  execration ;  which 
gradually  fell  into  disuse ;  though  the  remembrance  of  it  still  sub- 
sists in  certain  phrases  of  abjuration  retained  among  the  common 
people.  The  other  species  of  ordeal,  the  trial  by  hattely  owed  its 
introduction  among  us  to  the  Normans,  and  was  not  formally 
abolished  till  1818.  There  remain  now  only  two  species  of  trial, 
viz.,  that  by  parliament  and  that  by  jury. 

A  trial  by  the  peers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  high 
court  of  parliament,  or  in  the  court  of  the  lord  high  steward,  is  to 
be  had  when  a  peer  is  mdicted  for  treason,  misprision  of  treason^ 
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or  feloay;  for  in  all  other  crimmal  prosecutions  a  peer  shall  be 
tried  by  jury.  Of  this  enough  has  been  said  in  a  former  chapter ; 
to  which  I  shall  now  only  add  that,  in  the  method  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, it  differs  little  from  the  trial  by  jury,  except  that  no 
Bpeeial  verdict  can  be  given;  because  the  lords  of  parliament  are 
judges  sufficiently  competent  of  the  law  that  may  arise  from  the 
fact ;  and  except  also  that  the  peers  need  not  all  agree  in  their  ver- 
dict ;  but  the  greater  number,  consisting  of  twelve  at  the  least,  will 
oonolude  and  bind  the  minority. 

The  trial  by  jury,  or  the  country,  per  patriamy  is  that  trial  by 
the  peers  of  every  Englishman,  which,  as  the  grand  bulwark  of  his 
liberties,  is  secured  to  him  by  the  great  Charter :  ^  nvUua  liber  homo 
**capieUur,  vel  imprisonetuTj  aui  exttlet,  aut  aliquo  alio  modo 
^  destruatur^  nisi  per  legale  judicium  parium  suorum^  vel  per  legem 
« terroe:* 

The  antiquity  and  excellence  of  this  trial  for  the  settling  of  civil 
property  has  been  already  explained.  And  it  will  hold  much 
stronger  in  criminal  cases ;  since  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
more  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  violence  and  partiality  of  judges 
appointed  by  the  crown,  in  suits  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
subject,  than  in  disputes  between  one  individual  and  another,  as  to 
private  property.  Our  law  has,  therefore,  wisely  placed  this  barrier 
of  a  presentment  and  a  trial  by  jury  between  the  liberties  of  the 
people  and  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  It  was  necessary,  for  pre- 
serving the  balance  of  our  constitution,  to  vest  the  executive  power 
of  the  laws  in  the  prince  :  and  yet  this  power  might  be  dangerous 
and  destructive  to  that  very  constitution,  if  exerted  without  check 
or  control,  by  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  occasionally  named  by 
the  crown ;  who  might  then  imprison,  despatch,  or  exile  any  man 
that  was  obnoxious  to  the  government,  by  an  instant  declaration 
that  such  was  their  will  and  pleasure.  But  the  founders  of  the  Eng- 
lish law  have  contrived  that  no  man  should  be  called  to  answer  to 
the  crown  for  any  serious  crime,  unless  upon  the  preparatory  accu- 
sation of  twelve  or  more  of  his  fellow-subjects,  the  grand  jury  :  and 
that  the  truth  of  every  accusation,  whether  preferred  in  the  shape 
of  indictment  or  information,  should  afterwards  be  confirmed  by 
the  unanimous  suffrage  of  twelve  of  his  equals  and  neighbours,  in- 
differently chosen  and  superior  to  all  suspicion.  So  that  the  liber- 
ties of  England  cannot  but  subsist  so  long  as  this  palladium  remains 
sacred  and  inviolate,  not  only  from  all  open  attacks,  but  also  from 
all  secret  machinations,  which  may  sap  and  undermine  it ;  by  intro- 
ducing new  and  arbitrary  methods  of  trial,  by  justices  of  the  peace, 
commissioners  of  the  revenue,  and  other  tribunals  similarly  oonsti- 
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tuted.  And,  however  convenient  these  may  appear  at  first,  as 
doubtless  all  arbitrary  powers,  well  executed  are  the  most  con^ 
venient,  yet  let  it  be  again  remembered,  that  delays  and  little  inoon- 
veniences  in  the  forms  of  justice  are  the  price  that  all  free  nations - 
must  pay  for  their  liberty  in  more  substantial  matters ;  that  these 
inroads  upon  this  sacred  bulwark  of  the  nation  are  fundamentally 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  constitution ;  and  that,  though  begun  in 
trifles,  the  precedent  may  gradually  increase  and  spread,  to  the 
utter  disuse  of  juries  in  questions  of  the  most  momentous  concern. 

What  was  said  of  juries  in  general,  and  the  trial  thereby,  in  civil 
cases,  will  greatly  shorten  our  present  remarks  with  regard  to  the 
trial  of  crimincd  suits :  which  trial  I  shall  consider  in  the  same 
method  that  T  did  the  former,  by  following  the  order  and  course  of 
the  proceedings  themselves,  as  the  most  clear  and  perspicuous  way 
of  treating  it. 

When  therefore  a  prisoner  on  his  arraignment  has  pleaded  not 
guUty,  and  for  his  trial  has  put  himself  upon  the  country,  which 
country  the  jury  are,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  must  return  a  panel 
of  jurors,  liberoe  et  legales  homines,  de  vicineto ;  that  is,  jurors  pos- 
sessed of  the  requisite  qualification,  without  just  exception,  and  of 
the  visne  or  neighbourhood ;  which  is  the  body  of  the  county  where 
the  fact  was  committed.  This,  before  commissioners  of  oyer  and 
terminer  and  gaol  delivery,  the  sheriff  does  by  virtue  of  a  general 
precept  directed  to  him  beforehand ;  and  therefore  it  is  there  usual 
to  try  all  felons  immediately  or  soon  after  their  arraignment.  But 
the  court  may  always  adjourn  the  trial  upon  such  terms  as  to  bail  or 
otherwise  as  seems  meet ;  and  in  cases  of  high  treason  some  delays 
must  take  place ;  in  order  that  the  prisoner  may  have  a  copy  of  the  in- 
dictment, and  of  the  panel  of  jurors,  and  a  list  of  the  witnesses  against 
him,  the  better  to  prepare  him  to  make  his  challenges  and  defence. 

But  no  person  indicted  for  felony  is,  or,  as  the  law  stands,  ever 
can  be,  entitled  to  copies  of  the  indictment  and  lists  of  witnesses 
and  jurors,  before  the  time  of  his  trial.  Yet  any  person  committed 
on  trial,  or  admitted  to  bail,  may  require  and  is  entitled  to  have 
copies  of  the  depositions  on  which  he  has  been  committed  or  bailed. 
And  in  offences  not  amounting  to  felony,  the  defendant  is  entitled  to 
a  copy  of  the  indictment.  In  prosecutions  for  misdemeanors  insti- 
tuted by  the  attorney-general,  the  court  is  bound  to  order  a  copy  of 
the  information  or  indictment  to  be  delivered,  after  appearance,  to 
the  party  prosecuted,  free  of  expense  to  him. 

When  the  trial  is  called  on,  the  jurors  are  to  be  sworn,  as  they 
appear,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  unless  they  are  challenged  by  either 
party. 
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For  challenges  may  \je  made,  either  oq  the  part  of  the  crown, 
or  on  that  of  the  prisoner ;  and  either  to  the  whole  array,  or  to  the 
separate  polls,  for  the  very  eame  reasons  that  they  may  be  made  in 
oivil  canses.  For  it  is  here  at  least  as  necessary  as  there,  that  the 
sheriff  be  totally  indifferent ;  that  where  an  alien  is  indicted,  the 
jury  shonld  be  de  medietatef  or  half  foreigners,  if  so  many  are 
found  in  the  place ;  which  does  not  indeed  hold  in  treason,  aliens 
being  very  improper  judges  of  the  breach  of  allegiance ;  and  that  the 
particular  jurors  should  be  omni  excepticne  majcres;  not  liable  to 
objection  either  prcpter  honorU  retpedumy  propter  defectum,  propter 
affectwny  ox  propter  ddietwn. 

Challenges  upon  any  of  the  foregoing  acoounts  are  styled  chal- 
lenges for  cauie ;  which  may  be  without  stint  in  both  criminal  and 
civil  trials.  But  in  criminal  cases,  or  at  least  in  capital  ones,  there 
is,  in/avorem  vUcs^  allowed  to  the  prisoner  an  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious species  of  challenge  to  a  certain  number  of  jurors,  without 
showing  any  cause  at  all ;  which  is  called  a  peremptory  challenge : 
a  provision  grounded  on  two  reasons.  1.  As  every  one  must  be 
sensible  what  sudden  impressions  and  unaccountable  prejudices  we 
are  apt  to  conceive  upon  the  bare  looks  and  gestures  of  another ; 
and  how  necessary  it  is,  that  a  prisoner  should  have  a  good  opinion 
of  his  jury,  the  want  of  which  might  tojally  disconcert  him ;  the 
law  wills  not  that  he  should  be  tried  by  any  one  man  against  whom 
he  has  conceived  a  prejudice,  even  without  being  able  to  assign  a 
reason  for  such  his  dislike.  2.  Because,  upon  challenges  for  cause 
shown,  if  the  reason  assigned  prove  insufficient  to  set  aside  the 
juror,  perhaps  the  bare  questioning  his  indifference  may  sometimes 
provoke  a  resentment ;  to  prevent  all  ill  consequences  from  which 
the  prisoner  is  still  at  liberty,  if  he  pleases,  peremptorily  to  set  him 
aside. 

This  privilege  of  peremptory  challenges,  though  granted  to  the 
prisoner,  is  denied  to  the  crown,  who  can  challenge  no  jurors  with- 
out assigning  cause ;  but  the  crown  need  not  assign  cause  till  all  the 
panel  is  gone  through,  and  unless  there  cannot  be  a  full  jury  with- 
out the  person  so  challenged.  And  then,  and  not  sooner,  the  coun- 
sel for  the  crown  must  show  the  cause :  otherwise  the  juror  shall  be 
sworn.* 

The  peremptory  challenges  of  the  prisoner  must,  however,  have 

*  Where  there  is  a  challeDge  for  cause,  two  persons  in  court,  not  of  the 
jury,  are  sworn  to  try  whether  the  juryman  challenged  will  try  the  prisoner 
indifTerently.  Evidence  is  then  produced  to  support  the  challenge ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  verdict  of  the  two  tryers,  the  juryman  is  admitted  or  rejected.  A 
juryman  was  thus  set  aside  ip  0*Coigly*s  trial  for  ti^eason,  because^  upon  look- 
ing at  the  prisoners,  he  had  uttered  the  words  *'  damned  xascals." 
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some  reasonable  Ixrandary ;  which  was  by  tiie  oomnum  kw  thirty- 
five  ;  that  ii^  one  under  the  number  of  three  fall  juries :  the  law 
considering  tiiat  he  who  peremptorilj  challenged  a  greater  number, 
could  haire  no  intention  to  be  tried  at  alL  But  this  number  has 
been  reduced  by  modem  statutes  to  twerUyy  and  every  peremptory 
challenge  beyond  it  is  void,  so  that  the  trial  then  proceeds  as  if  no 
such  challenge  had  been  made. 

It,  by  reason  of  challenges  or  the  default  of  the  jurors,  a  sufficient 
number  cannot  be  had  of  the  original  panel,  a  tales  may  be 
awarded  as  in  civil  causes,  till  the  number  of  twelve  is  sworn,  **  well 
**  and  truly  to  try,  and  true  deliverance  make,  between  our  sove- 
"  reign  lady  the  queen,  and  the  prisoner  whom  they  have  in  charge ; 
"  and  a  true  verdict  to  give,  according  to  the  evidence." 

When  the  jury  is  sworn,  if  it  be  a  cause  of  any  consequence,  the 
indictment  is  usually  opened,  and  the  evidence  marshalled  by  the 
counsel  for  the  crown,  or  prosecution ;  the  pursuer  or  his  counsel 
being  permitted  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  as  in  civil  cases.* 

The  doctrine  of  evidence  upon  pleas  of  the  crown  is,  in  most 
respects,  the  same  as  that  upon  civil  actions.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  leading  points  wherein,  by  several  statutes  and  resolutions,  a 
difference  is  made  between  civil  and  criminal  evidence. 

First,  in  all  cases  of  treason,  and  misprision  of  treason,  tioo 
lawful  witnesses  are  required  to  convict  a  prisoner ;  unless  he  shall 
willingly  and  without  violence  confess  the  same.  And  both  wit- 
nesses must  be  to  the  same  overt  act  of  treason,  or  one  to  one  overt 
act,  and  the  other  to  another  overt  act,  of  the  same  species  of  trea- 
son, and  not  of  distinct  heads  or  kinds :  and  no  evidence  shall  be 
admitted  to  prove  any  overt  act  not  expressly  laid  in  the  indictment 
And  therefore  in  Sir  John  Penwick's  case,  in  King  William's  time, 
where  there  was  but  one  witness,  an  act  of  parliament  was  made  on 
purpose  to  attaint  him  of  treason,  and  he  was  executed. 

Secondly,  it  has  long  been  usual  in  criminal  courts  to  admit  an 
accomplice  to  become  a  witness,  or,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  queen's 
evidence,  against  his  fellows ;  upon  an  implied  confidence,  which  the 
judges  have  usually  countenanced  and  adopted,  that  if  such  accom- 
plice makes  a  full  and  complete  discovery,  without  prevarication 
or  fraud,  he  shall  not  himself  be  prosecuted  for  that  or  any  other 

**  It  was  ooly  \ij  the  statute  6  aad  7  WilL  IV.  c.  14,  that  prisooers  charged 
withfehny  were  permitted  the  assistance  of  counsel,  it  being  a  settled  mle  at 
Aommon  law  that  no  coonsel  should  be  allowed  such  prisonen^  unless  some 
point  of  law  arose  proper  to  be  debated,  when  thev  were  eidxtkd  to  the 
assistaooe  of  oounsel.  It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  such  ever  was  the  law; 
and  the  change,  it  may  be  added,  was  opposed  by  nearly  ail  the  judges, 
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previous  offence  of  the  same  degree.  There  is  no  positiye  rule,  I 
may  add,  for  distinguishing  between  the  weight  to  be  given  to  the 
evidence  of  aooomplioes  in  comparison  with  other  witnesses ;  but 
juries  are  always  recommended  not  to  convict  prisoners  on  their  un- 
corroborated testimony. 

Thirdly,  in  criminal  proceedings,  husbands  and  wives  are  not 
admitted  to  give  evidence  for  or  against  each  other ;  for  although  in 
most  civil  suits  they  are  now  admissible,  the  legislature  has,  for 
obvious  reasons,  not  extended  this  admissibility  to  the  criminal 
courts.  Thus  the  wife  cannot  be  called  to  prove  her  marriage  when 
the  husband  is  indicted  for  bigamy,  so  a  husband  is  not  admissible 
to  prove  that  his  wife  and  others  conspired  to  procure  his  marriage 
without  the  consent  of  his  parents.  But  on  this  rule  a  necessary 
exception  was  engrafted  by  the  common  law ;  in  those  cases,  namely, 
where  a  crime  has  been  coumiitted  by  the  one  against  the  other. 
And  therefore  a  wife  is  a  competent  witness  to  prove  a  forcible 
abduction  and  marriage ;  or  an  assault  upon  her  by  the  husband ; 
or  that  he  assisted  at  a  rape  committed  on  her  person ;  or  in  general 
for  any  offence  against  her  liberty  or  person. 

Fourthly,  the  depositions  of  witnesses  duly  taken  before  the  com- 
mitting justices  are  admissible  in  evidence  on  the  trial  of  the 
accused,  if  it  is  proved  that  the  person  making  such  deposition  is 
dead,  or  is  so  ill  as  not  to  be  able  to  travel,  and  also  that  the  deposi- 
tion was  taken  in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  and  that  he  or  his 
counsel  or  attorney  had  a  full  opportunity  of  cross-examining  the 
witness. 

Fifthly,  all  presumptive  evidence  of  felony  should  be  admitted 
cautiously :  for  the  law  holds  that  it  is  better  that  ten  guilty  per- 
sons escape,  than  that  one  innocent  suffer.  And  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
in  particular  lays  down  two  rules  most  prudent  and  necessary  to  be 
observed :  1.  Never  to  convict  a  man  for  stealing  the  goods  of  a 
person  xmknown,  merely  because  he  will  give  no  account  how  he 
came  by  them,  unless  an  actual  felony  be  proved  of  such  goods :  and, 
2.  Never  to  convict  any  person  of  murder  or  manslaughter,  till  at 
least  the  body  be  found  dead ;  on  account  of  two  instances  he  men- 
tions, where  persons  were  executed  for  the  murder  of  others,  who 
were  then  alive,  but  missing. 

Sixthly,  confessions  or  acknowledgments  of  guilt,  as  distingui^ed 
from  admissions  in  civil  transactions,  form  a  distinct  head  of  evi- 
dence in  criminal  trials.  The  requisite  formalities  which  must  be 
attended  to,  in  order  to  render  the  statements  of  accused  persons 
made  before  the  conmiitting  justices  admissible  in  evidence  against 
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them  on  the  trial,  have  been  already  mentioned.  Other  statements 
of  the  accused,  voluntarily  made  to  any  person  at  any  time  and  in 
any  place,  either  before  or  after  his  apprehension,  and  whether 
verbal  or  in  writing,  may  be  proved  against  him ;  although,  as  a 
general  rule,  evidence  of  oral  confessions  of  guilt  ought  to  be  re^ 
ceived  with  great  caittion. 

Seventhly,  dying  declarations  fonn  a  species  of  evidence  admis- 
sible only  in  the  single  instance  of  homicide,  where  the  death  of  the 
deceased  is  the  subject  of  the  charge,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
death  are  the  subject  of  the  dying  declaration.  The  general  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  species  of  evidence  is  admitted  is,  that  such 
declarations  made  in  extremity  when  the  party  is  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  when  every  hope  of  this  world  is  gone,  when  every 
motive  to*  falsehood  is  silenced,  and  the  mind  is  induced  by  the 
most  powerful  considerations  to  speak  the  truth,  have,  although 
made  in  the  absence  of  the  accused,  the  weight  of  testimony  given 
on  oath  in  his  presence.  And  it  is  accordingly  essential  to  the  ad- 
missibility of  these  declarations,  first,  that  at  the  time  they  were 
made  the  declarant  should  have  been  in  actual  danger  of  death ; 
secondly,  that  he  should  then  have  had  a  full  apprehension  of  his 
danger:  and  lastly,  that  death  should  have  ensued.  But  these 
declarations  are  in  any  case  admissible  only  as  to  matters  to  which 
the  accused  would  have  been  competent  to  testify  if  sworn  on  the 
trial. 

Lastly,  the  defendant  in  criminal  cases  is  allowed  to  call  witnesses 
to  prove  that  he  has  previously  borne  a  general  good  character — ^for 
honesty,  if  the  charge  be  one  involving  larceny,  embezzlement,  or 
fraud,  or  for  peaceable  demeanor,  if  it  include  an  accusation  of  per- 
sonal violence.  Such  testimony  is  important,  as  leading  to  the 
inference  that  a  man  of  those  previous  habits  would  refrain  from 
any  such  violation  of  the  law.  But  it  is,  from  its  very  nature, 
evidence  to  which  the  jury  ought  only  to  attach  weight,  when  that 
adduced  for  the  prosecution  is  not  of  a  decisive  character ;  for  the 
crown  cannot  contradict  it  by  affirmative  proof  of  particular  im- 
moral acts,  only  by  calling  witnesses  to  give  a  general  bad  character. 

It  occasionally  happens  during  the  trial,  and  more  particularly  at 
the  close  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  that  objections  are  taken 
on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  that  the  facts  proved  do  not  amount  to 
the  offence  charged ;  or  that  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  indict- 
ment will  not  justify  a  conviction.  At  an  earlier  stage  of  the  case, 
objections  are  not  unfrequently  offered  to  the  admissibility  or  to  the 
rejection  of  evidence ;  any  one  of  which  may  gave  rise  to  questions 
too  dif&cult  for  the  immediate  determination  of  the  court.    If  so, 
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the  qnestion  may  be  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  justices 
of  either  bench  and  barons  of  the  Exchequer ;  who  are  required  to 
meet  during  term,  and  in  open  court,  which  thence  is  termed  the 
court  for  the  consideration  of  crown  cases  reserved,  to  deliver  their 
judgment,  reversing,  affirming,  or  amending  that  already  given,  or 
where  the  conviction  is  affirmed  and  no  judgment  has  been  already 
given,  ordering  when  and  where  it  shall  be  given.  The  reservation 
of  a  question  in  this  way  does  not  interfere  with  the  course  of  the 
trial,  for  it  is  only  in  the  event  of  a  conviction  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  reserve  the  point.  Nor  does  it  clash,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  corrective  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  appeal ;  for 
the  judges  who  determine  these  reserved  questions  merely  assist 
with  their  opinion,  the  determination  of  the  court  below,  in  whose 
discretion  is  exclusively  vested  the  reservation  of  the  question,  and 
to  which  the  judgment,  if  the  conviction  be  affirmed,  is  wholly  left. 

When  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  is  closed,  the  counsel  for 
the  crown,  in  the  event  of  the  prisoner  expressing  his  intention  to 
adduce  evidence,  addresses  the  jury.  The  case  for  the  defence  is 
then  opened,  and  the  evidence  adduced,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
recapitulating  its  effect  to  the  jury  at  the  close ;  and  the  coimsel 
for  the  crown  then  replies.  If  the  prisoner  does  not  intend  to  ad- 
duce evidence,  his  counsel  is  heard  immediately  on  the  close  of  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution ;  the  counsel  for  the  crown  rarely,  in 
such  cases,  replying.  The  judge  next  sums  up  the  whole  to  the 
jury ;  who  cannot  then  be  discharged,  unless  in  cases  of  evident 
necessity,  till  they  have  given  in  their  verdict ;  but  are  to  consider 
of  it,  and  deliver  it  in,  with  the  same  forms,  as  upon  civil  causes : 
only  they  cannot,  in  a  criminal  case  which  touches  life  or  member, 
give  a  privy  verdict.  And  such  verdict  may  be  either  general, 
guilty,  or  not  guilty ;  or  special,  setting  forth  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  praying  the  judgment  of  the  court,  whether,  for 
instance,  on  the  facts  stated,  it  be  murder,  manslaughter,  or  no 
crime  at  alL  This  is  where  they  doubt  the  matter  of  the  law,  and 
therefore  choose  to  leave  it  to  the  determination  of  the  court ;  though 
they  have  an  unquestionable  right  of  determining  upon  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  finding  a  general  verdict,  if  they  think  proper  so  to 
hazard  a  breach  of  their  oaths. 

Formerly,  if  the  verdict  were  notoriously  wrong,  the  jurors  might 
have  been  punished,  and  the  verdict  set  aside  by  writ  of  attaint  at 
the  suit  of  the  crown ;  but  not  at  the  suit  of  the  prisoner.  But  the 
practice,  which  at  one  tiriie  prevailed,  of  fining,  imprisoning,  or 
otherwise  punishing  jurors,  merely  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
for  finding  their  verdict  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  judge,  was 
arbitrary,  unconstitutional,  and  illegal ;  and  is  treated  as  such  by 
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Sir  Thomas  Smith,  nearly  three  hmidred  years  ago,  who  aooomited 
**  such  doings  to  be  very  violent^  tyrannical,  and  contrary  to  the 
**  liberty  and  custom  of  the  realm  of  England." 

If  the  jury  therefore  find  the  prisoner  not  guUty,  he  is  then  for 
ever  quit  and  discharged  of  the  accusation.  And  upon  such  his 
acquittal,  or  discharge  for  want  of  prosecution,  he  shall  be  imme* 
diately  set  at  large.  But  if  the  jury  find  him  guilty,  he  is  then 
said  to  be  convicted  of  the  crime  whereof  he  stands  indicted* 
Which  conviction  may  accrue  two  ways ;  either  by  his  confessing 
the  offence  and  pleading  guilty,  or  by  his  being  found  so  by  the  ver- 
dict of  his  country. 

If  a  prisoner,  charged  with  a  felony  not  punishable  with  death, 
has  been  before  convicted  of  felony,  the  indictment  generally  charges 
him  with  having  committed  the  offence  after  having  been  previotidy 
convicted  of  felony ;  the  legislature  having,  in  order  to  secure  the 
more  exemplary  punishment  of  such  offenders,  conferred  powers  on 
the  courts  to  pass  a  sentence  of  much  greater  severity  than  that 
which  may  be  imposed  for  the  single  offence.  But  although  a  pri- 
soner is  so  charged,  the  jury  are  only  directed  to  inquire  whether  he 
is  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  particular  crime  there  alleged ;  and  it 
is  only  when  they  have  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  subsequent 
offence,  that  they  are  then,  if  the  prisoner  disputes  it,  further  in- 
formed ot  or  charged  to  inquire  concerning  the  previous  conviction. 

When  the  offender  is  convicted,  there  are  two  collateral  circum- 
stances that  immediately  arise,  the  first  relating  to  the  costs  of  the 
jjrosectUion ;  the  second,  in  cases  of  larceny,  to  the  restitution  of  the 
stolen  property. 

1.  On  a  conviction,  or  even  upon  an  acquittal  where  there  was 
a  reasonable  ground  to  prosecute,  and  in  fact  a  bona  fide  prose- 
cution, for  any  larceny  or  other  felony,  the  reasonable  expenses  of 
the  prosecutor  and  witnesses  are  to  be  allowed.  These  include 
the  expenses  incurred  in  their  attendance  before  the  magistrate ; 
which  latter  may  be  allowed,  even  if  no  bill  of  indictment  be 
preferred.  The  same  rule  prevails  in  prosecutions  for  those  mis^ 
demeanors  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  crimes.  These  costs 
when  allowed  are  paid,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
county,  to  whom  the  amount  is  repaid  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund. 

2.  By  the  common  law  there  was  no  restitution  of  goods  upon  an 
indictment,  because  it  is  at  the  suit  of  the  crown  only ;  and  there* 
fore  it  was  provided  by  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  11,  which  has  been  re* 
enacted  and  extended  by  more  modem  statutes,  that  if  any  person 
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were  convicted  of  larceny,  by  the  evidence  of  the  party  robbed,  he 
should  have  full  restitution  of  his  money,  goods,  and  chattels ;  or 
the  value  of  them  out  of  the  offender's  goods,  if  he  had  any,  by  a 
writ  to  be  granted  by  the  justices.  Upon  which  it  is  held  that  upon 
indictments  of  larceny,  the  writ  of  restitution  reaches  the  goods  so 
stolen,  notwithstanding  the  property  of  them  is  endeavoured  to  be 
altered  by  sale  in  market  overt.  And  though  this  may  seem  some- 
what hard  upon  the  buyer,  yet  the  rule  of  law  is,  that  "  spdiatus 
^  debet,  ante  omniOy  restitui  f*  especially  when  he  has  used  all  the 
diligence  in  his  power  to  convict  the  felon.  And,  since  the  case  is 
reduced  to  this  hard  necessity,  that  either  the  owner  or  the  buyer 
must  suffer,  the  law  prefers  the  right  of  the  owner,  who  has  done 
a  meritorious  act  by  pursuing  a  felon  to  condign  punishment,  to  the 
right  of  the  buyer,  whose  merit  is  only  negative,  that  he  has  been 
guilty  of  no  unfair  transaction.  Accordingly,  it  is  now  usual  for 
the  court,  upon  the  conviction  of  the  offender  to  order,  without  any 
writ^  the  immediate  restitution  of  the  stolen  property  to  be  made  to 
the  several  prosecutors.  But  such  restitution  cannot  be  directed  in 
the  case  of  any  valuable  security  honoL  fide  paid  or  discharged  by 
any  person  liable  to  the  payment  thereofi  or  of  any  n^otiable  in- 
strument hondi  fide  taken  for  a  valuable  consideration,  withont 
notice,  or  without  any  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  that  the  same  had 
been  stolen  or  ill^ally  obtained.  Without  any  such  writ  of  resti- 
tution, however,  the  party  whose  property  has  been  stolen  may 
peaceably  retake  his  goods,  wherever  he  happens  to  find  them ;  or 
may  bring  his  action  of  trover  for  his  goods,  and  recover  a  satisfac- 
tion in  damages.  But  such  action  lies  not  before  prosecution ;  for 
so  felonies  would  be  made  up  and  healed :  and  also  recaption  is  un- 
lawful, if  it  be  done  with  intention  to  smother  or  compound  the  lar- 
ceny; it  then  becoming  the  heinous  offence  of  theftbote,  as  was 
mentioned  in  a  former  chapter. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  when  a  person  is  convicted  of  a  misde- 
meanor, which  principally  and  more  immediately  affects  some  indi- 
vidual, as  a  battery,  imprisonment,  or  the  Mke,  for  the  court  to  per- 
mit the  defendant  to  speak  wUh  the  prosecutor,  before  any  judgment 
IS  pronounced ;  and  if  the  prosecutor  declares  himself  satisfied,  to 
inflict  but  a  trivial  punishment.  This  is  done  to  reimburse  the 
prosecutor  his  expenses,  and  make  him  some  private  amends,  with- 
out the  trouble  and  circuity  of  a  civil  action.  But  it  is  a  dangerous 
practice :  and  though  it  may  be  intrusted  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judges  in  the  superior  courts,  it  ought  never  to  be  allowed  in  local 
jor  inferior  jurisdictions,  such  as  the  quarter-sessions,  where  prose- 
cutions for  assaults  are  too  frequently  commenced,  rather  for  private 
lucre  than  for  the  gr^t  ends  of  public  justice.    Even  a  voluntary 
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forgivenesfl,  by  the  party  injared,  ought  iu)t  in  true  policy  to  inter- 
cept the  stroke  of  justioe.  **  This,**  says  the  Marquis  Beccaria,  who 
pleads  with  equal  strength  for  the  certainty  as  for  the  lenity  of  pun- 
ishment^  **  may  be  an  act  of  good-nature  and  humanity,  but  it  is 
**  contrary  to  the  good  of  the  public,  For,  although  a  private  citi- 
^  zen  may  dispense  with  satisfaction  for  his  private  injury,  he  can- 
**  not  remove  the  necessity  of  public  example.  The  right  of  punish- 
**  ing  belongs  not  to  any  one  individual  in  particular,  but  to  the 
"  society  in  general,  or  the  sovereign  who  represents  that  society : 
**  and  a  man  may  renounce  his  own  portion  of  this  right,  but  he 
**  cannot  give  up  that  of  others." 
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OF  JUDGMENT  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES* 

Arrest  of  judgment — ^Pardon — Judgments  generallj — ^Fines — Consequences  of 
judgment. 1.  Attainder^forfeiture  of  lands — ^in  treason — ^in  felony- 
forfeiture  of  goods. II.  Corruption  o(  blood. 

The  next  stage  of  criminal  prosecution,  after  trial  and  conviction, 
is  that  of  judgments  For  when,  upon  a  charge  oi  felony,  the  jury 
have  brought  in  their  verdict  of  guilty,  in  the  presence  of  the  pri- 
soner, he  is  either  immediately,  or  at  a  convenient  time  soon  after, 
asked  by  the  court,  if  he  has  anything  to  offer  why  judgment  should 
not  be  awarded  against  him.*  Where  the  defendant  has  been 
found  guilty  of  a  mudemeancr,  the  trial  of  which  may,  and  some- 
times does,  happen  m  his  absence,  after  he  has  once  appeared,  a 
capias  may  be  awarded  to  bring  him  in  to  receive  judgment ;  and 
if  he  absconds,  he  may  be  prosecuted  to  outlawry ;  or  if  he  is  under 
recognizances  to  appear,  and  makes  default,  the  recognizances  may 
be  estreated,  and  a  warrant  issued  for  his  apprehension. 

But  whenever  the  defendant  appears  in  person,  he  may  at  this 
period,  as  well  as  at  his  arraignment,  offer  any  exceptions  to  the 
indictment,  in  arreit  or  stay  of  judgment  And  if  his  objections  be 
valid  ;  if,  for  instance,  he  has  been  found  guilty  of  what  does  not 
constitute  an  offence  in  point  of  law,  the  judgment  will  be  arrested, 
and  the  whole  proceedings  be  set  aside.  But  he  may  be  indicted 
again. 

*  It  was  at  this  point  of  the  proceedings  that  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to 
pray  his  clergy ;  the  nature  of  which  privilege  has  been  already  referred  to 
{ante p»  514),  and  will  be  found  fully  explained  in  the  Appendix. 

2  B  3 
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A  pardon  alao,  as  has  been  l)efore  said,  may  be  pleaded  in  arrest 
of  judgment,  and  it  has  the  same  advantage  when  pleaded  here,  as 
when  pleaded  upon  arraignment ;  yiz^  the  saving  the  attainder,  and 
of  course  the  corruption  of  blood. 

If  all  these  resources  fail,  the  court  must  prononnce  that  judg- 
ment which  the  law  has  annexed  to  the  crime.  Of  these  some  are 
capital,  which  extend  to  the  life  of  the  offender,  and  consist  gene- 
rally in  being  hanged  by  the  neck  till  dead ;  though  in  very  atro- 
cious crimes  other  circumstances  of  terror,  pain,  or  dii^race,  are 
superadded :  as  in  high  treason,  being  drawn  or  dragged  to  the 
place  of  execution;  beheading  and  quartering;  and  in  murder, 
burial  within  the  precincts  of  the  prison.  Some  punishments  con- 
sist in  loss  of  liberty,  by  perpetual  or  temporary  pencU  servitude  or 
imprisonment.  Some  extend  to  confiscation,  by  forfeiture  of  lands, 
or  movables,  or  both,  or  of  the  profits  or  lands  for  life :  others  in- 
duce a  disability  of  holding  offices  or  employments,  being  heirs, 
executors,  and  the  like.  Some  are  merely  pecuniary,  by  stated  or 
discretionary  ^ncs :  and  lastly,  there  are  others^  that  consist  princi- 
pally in  their  ignominy,  though  most  of  them  are  mixed  with  some 
degree  of  corporal  pain ;  such  as  whipping  and  hard  labour.  The 
latter  for  almost  all  offences  now  accompanies  a  sentence  of  impri- 
sonment. Solitary  confinement  may  also  be  ordered  in  almost 
every  case  of  felony,  and  in  many  of  the  more  aggravated  misde- 
meanors ;  but  can  in  no  case  exceed  in  duration  one  month  at  a 
time,  or  three  mcmths  in  the  space  of  one  year.  There  were  for- 
merly some  offences,  which  occasioned  a  mutilation  or  dismembep- 
ing,  by  cutting  off  the  hand  or  ears :  and  others  which  fixed  a  last- 
ing stigma  on  the  offender,  by  slitting  the  nostrils,  or  brandmg  in 
the  hand  or  cheek ;  but  all  these  are  now  unknown  to  the  law. 
The  pillory  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  punishment ;  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, or  both,  having  been  substituted  for  it  in  cases  where  it  was 
the  only  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  The  stocks  and  the  ducking- 
stool  have  long  been  disused. 

It  is  a  special  feature  of  our  law,  however,  and  deserving  of 
notice,  that  the  species,  though  not  always  the  quantity  or  degree, 
of  pimishment  is  ascertained  for  every  offence.  If  judgments  were 
to  be  the  private  opinions  of  the  judge,  men  would  then  be  slaves  to 
their  magistrates;  and  would  live  in  society,  without  knowing 
exactly  the  conditions  and  obligations  which  it  lays  them  under. 
Where  an  established  penalty  is  annexed  to  crimes,  the  criminal 
may  read  their  certain  consequence  in  that  law ;  which  ought  to  be 
the  unvaried  rule,  as  it  is  the  inflexible  judge,  of  his  actions. 

The  discretionary  fines  and  discretionary  length  of  imprisonment, 
which  our  courts  are  enabled  to  impose,  may  seem  an  exception  to 
this  rule.    But  the  general  nature  of  the  punishment,  viz.,  by  fine 
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or  imprisoimient,  is,  in  these  cases,  fixed  and  detenninate :  though 
the  duration  and  quantity  of  each  must  frequently  vary,  from  the 
aggravations  or  otherwise  of  the  offence,  the  quality  and  condition 
of  the  parties,  and  from  innumerahle  other  circumstances.  The 
quarUum,  in  particular,  of  pecuniary  fines  neither  can,  nor  ought  to, 
be  ascertained  by  any  invariable  law,  for  the  value  of  money  itself 
changes  from  a  thousand  causes ;  and,  at  all  events,  what  is  ruin  to 
one  man's  fortune  may  be  matter  of  indifference  to  another's.  Our 
statute  law  has  not  therefore  often  ascertained  the  quantity  of  fines, 
nor  the  common  law  ever ;  it  directing  such  an  offence  to  be  pun- 
ished by  fine  in  general,  without  specifiying  the  certain  sum ;  which 
is  fully  sufficient,  when  we  consider,  that  however  unlimited  the 
power  of  the  court  may  seem,  it  is  far  from.being  wholly  arbitrary ; 
but  its  discretion  is  regulated  by  law.  For  the  Bill  of  Rights  has 
particularly  declared,  that  excessive  fines  ought  not  to  be  imposed, 
nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted :  which  had  a  retro* 
spect  to  some  unprecedented  proceedings  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  II. :  and  the  same  statute 
further  declares,  that  all  grants  and  promises  of  fines  and  forfeitures 
of  particular  persons  before  conviction,  are  illegal  and  void.  The 
reasonableness  of  fines  in  criminal  cases  has  also  been  usually 
regulated  by  the  determination  of  Moffna  Charta,  c.  14,  concerning 
amercements  for  misbehaviour  by  the  suitors  in  matters  of  civil 
ri<^ht.  •*  Ltber  hrnno  non  amerdetur  pro  parvo  delicto,  nisi  secww-« 
**  dum  modum  ipsiuB  delicti;  etpro  magno  ddicto,  secundum  mag^ 
"nitudinem  delicti,  salvo  contenemento  suo:  et  meroator  eodem 
**  modo  scdvd  mercandisa  sua :  et  viUanus  eodem  mode  amerdetur^ 
«  salvo  wanagio  suo,**  A  rule  that  obtained  even  in  Henry  II.'s 
time,  and  means  only,  that  no  man  shall  have  a  larger  amerce- 
ment imposed  upon  him  than  his  circumstances  or  personal  estate 
will  bear ;  saving  to  the  landholder  his  contenement>  or  land ;  to 
the  trader  his  merchandize ;  and  to  the  countryman  his  wainage, 
or  team  and  instruments  of  husbandry. 

When  sentence  of  death  is  pronounced,  the  immediate  inseparable 
consequence  by  the  common  law  is  attainder.  He  is  then  called  attaint, 
attinetus,  stamed,  or  blackened.  He  is  no  longer  of  any  credit  or  repu- 
tation ;  for,  by  an  anticipation  of  his  punishment,  he  is  already  dead 
in  law.  This  is  after  judgment:  for  there  is  great  difference 
between  a  man  ctmvicted  and  attainted;  though  they  are  frequently 
through  inaccuracy  confounded  together.  After  conviction  only,  a 
man  is  liable  to  none  of  these  disabilities ;  for  there  is  still  in  con- 
templation of  law  a  possibility  of  his  innocence.  Something  may 
be  offered  in  arrest  of  judgment :  the  indictment  may  be  erroneous, 
which  will  render  his  guilt  uncertain,  and  thereupon  the  present 
eonviotiou  may  be  quashed ;  he  may  obtain  a  pardon,  which  sup* 
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poses  some  latent  spftrks  of  merit,  which  plead  in  extenuation  of  his 
Unit  But  when  judgment  is  once  pronounced,  both  law  and  fiEict 
conspire  to  prove  him  completely  guilty ;  and  there  is  not  the  re- 
motest possibility  left  of  anything  to  be  said  in  his  fayonr.  And 
therefore,  either  upon  judgment  oi  outlawry,  or  of  death,  for  treason 
or  felony,  a  man  shall  be  said  to  be  attainted. 

The  consequences  of  attainder  are  forfeiture  and,  at  common  law, 
corruption  of  blood, 

I.  Forfeiture  is  twofold ;  of  real  and  personal  estates. 

By  attainder  in  high  treason  a  man  forfeits  to  the  crown  all  his 
lands  and  tenenaents  of  inheritance ;  and  the  profits  of  all  lands 
and  tenements,  which  he  had  in  his  own  right  for  life  or  years,  so 
long  as  such  interest  shall  subsist.  This  forfeiture  relates  back- 
wards to  the  time  of  the  treason  committed :  so  as  to  avoid  all 
intermediate  sales  and  incumbrances,  but  not  those  before  the  fact : 
and  therefore  a  wife's  jointure  is  not  forfeitable  for  the  treason  of 
her  husband,  because  settled  upon  her  previous  to  the  treason  com- 
mitted. The  natural  justice  of  this  confiscation  of  property,  for 
treason,  is  founded  on  this  consideration,  that  he  who  has  thus  vio- 
lated the  fundamental  principles  of  government,  has  abandoned  his 
connexions  with  society ;  and  has  no  longer  any  right  to  those  ad- 
vantages which  before  belonged  to  him  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity ;  among  which  aocicU  advantages,  the  right  of  transferring 
or  transmitting  property  to  others  is  oae  of  the  chief.    . 

And  this  forfeiture,  it  may  be  added,  is  by  no  means  derived 
from  the  feudal  policy,  as  has  been  already  observed,  but  was  ante- 
cedent to  the  establishment  of  that  system  in  this  island ;  being 
transmitted  from  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and  forming  a  part  of  the 
ancient  Scandinavian  constitution. 

By  attainder  for  felony,  the  offender  also  forfeits  all  his  chattel 
interests  absolutely,  and  the  profits  of  all  estates  of  freehold  during 
life ;  and  by  attainder  for  murder  he  forfeits  after  his  death,  all 
his  lands  and  tenements  in  fee  simple,  but  not  those  in  tail,  to  the 
crown,  for  a  very  short  period  of  time :  for  the  king  shall  have  them 
lor  a  year  and  a  day,  and  may  commit  therein  what  waste  he 
pleases ;  which  is  called  the  king's  year^  day,  and  waste.  This  year, 
day,  and  waste,  it  has  long  been  the  practice  to  compound  for :  but 
otherwise  they  regularly  belong  to  the  crown :  and,  after  their  ex- 
piration, the  land  would  naturally  have  descended  to  the  heir,  as  in 
gavelkind  tenure,  it  still  does,  did  not  its  feudal  quality  intercept 
such  descent,  and  give  it  by  way  of  escheat  to  the  lord. 
.  This  forfeiture  for  felony  arises  only  upon  attainder ;  and,  there- 
fore, a/efo  de  se  forfeits  no  lands  of  inheritance  or  freehold,  for  he 
never  is  attainted  as  a  felon.    It  likewise  relates  back  to  the  time  of 
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the  ofienoe  committed,  ae  well  as  forfeitareB  for  treason ;  so  as  to 
avoid  all  intermediate  charges  and  conveyances.  This  may  be  hard 
upon  snch  as  have  unwarily  engaged  with  the  offender :  but  the 
cruelty  and  reproach  must  lie  on  the  part,  not  of  the  law,  but  of 
the  criminal,  who  has  thus  knowingly  and  dishonestly  involved 
others  in  his  own  calaxnities. 

These  are  all  the  forfeitures  of  real  estates  created  by  the  com- 
mon law  as  consequential  upon  attainders  by  judgment  of  death 
or  outlawry.  I  here  omit  the  particular  forfeitures  created  by  the 
statutes  of  proemunire  and  others,  because  I  look  upon  them  rather 
as  a  part  of  the  judgment  and  penalty,  inflicted  by  the  respective 
statutes,  than  as  conseqttences  of  such  judgments ;  as  in  treason  and 
the  few  felonies  above  mentioned  they  are.  But  I  shall  just  men- 
tion, as  a  part  of  the  forfeiture  of  real  estates,  the  forfeiture  of  the 
profits  of  lands  during  life :  which  extends  to  two  other  instances, 
besides  those  already  spoken  of;  misprision  of  treason,  and  striking 
in  Westminster  Hall,  (x*  drawing  a  weapon  upon  a  judge  there  sit- 
ting in  the  courts  of  justice. 

The  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  aecmes  in  every  one  of  the 
higher,  kinds  of  offence :  in  treason  or  misprision  thereof,  felonies  of 
all  sorts,  self-murder  or  felony  dU  «e,  larceny,  and  the  above-men- 
tioned offence  of  striking,  &c.,  in  Westminster  Hall ;  and  the  pro- 
perty vests  in  the  crown  tvUhaut  office/oufid. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  or  two  between  the  forfeiture  of 
lands  and  of  goods  and  chattels.  1.  Lands  are  forfeited  upon  attain" 
der,  and  not  before :  goods  and  chattels  are  forfeited  by  ccnvictum. 
2.  The  forfeiture  of  lands  has  relation  to  the  time  of  the  fact  com- 
mitted, so  as  to  avoid  all  subsequent  sales  and  incumbrances ;  bat 
the  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  has  no  relation  backwards ;  so 
that  those  only  which  a  man  has  at  the  time  of  conviction  shall  be 
forfeited,  llierefore  a  traitor  or  felon  may  hond  fide  sell  any  of  his 
chattels,  real  or  personal,  for  the  sustenance  of  himself  and  family 
between  the  fact  and  conviction ;  for  personal  property  is  of  so  fluc- 
tuating a  nature,  that  it  passes  through  many  hands  in  a  short  time  ; 
and  no  buyer  could  be  safe,  if  he  were  liable  to  return  the  goods 
which  he  had  fairly  bought,  provided  any  of  the  prior  vendors  had 
committed  a  treason  or  felony.  Yet  if  they  be  collusively  and  not 
hond  fide  parted  with,  merely  to  defraud  the  crown,  the  law  will 
reach  them  ;  for  they  are  all  the  while  truly  and  substantially  the 
goods  of  the  offender ;  and  as  he,  if  acquitted,  might  recover  them 
himself^  as  not  parted  with  for  a  good  consideration,  so,  in  case  he 
happens  to  be  convicted,  the  law  will  recover  them  for  the  crown* 

.  IL  Another  consequence^  which  at  common  law  results  from 
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attainder,  is  the  eormpHon  of  Hood,  both  npwards  and  downwards ; 
80  that,  until  oomparatiyely  recently,  an  attainted  person  conld 
neither  inherit  lands  from  his  ancestors,  nor  retain  those  he  was 
already  in  possession  of,  nor  transmit  them  by  descent  to  any  heir; 
but  the  same  escheated  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  subject  to  the  sove- 
reign's superior  right  of  forfeiture:  and  the  person  attainted  also 
obstructed  all  descents  to  his  posterity,  wherever  they  were  obliged 
to  derive  a  title  through  him  to  a  remoter  ancestor. 

This  was  one  of  those  notions  which  our  laws  adopted  from  the 
feudal  constitutions,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest ;  as  appears 
from  its  being  unknown  in  those  tenures  which  are  indisputably 
Saxon.  When  ahnost  every  other  oppressive  mark  of  feudal  tenure 
had  been  happily  worn  away  in  these  kingdoms,  it  was  high  time 
that  this  corruption  of  Uoody  with  all  its  connected  consequences,  not 
only  of  present  escheat,  but  of  future  incapacities  of  inheritance  even 
to  the  twentieth  generation,  should  likewise  be  abolished.  Never- 
theless, it  was  only  by  the  statute  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  106,  that  this 
object  was  effected ;  so  that  the  attainder  of  any  relation,  who  dies 
before  the  descent  takes  place,  no  longer  prevents  any  person  from 
inheriting,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  capable  of  doing  so. 


CHAPTEE  XXIX. 


ON  REVEBSAL  OF  JT7DGMENT. 


I.  By  aroiding  the  jad^ment — vrUhoyi  writ  of  error — hy  writ  of  error — ^by  Act 
of  parliament.— II.  By  avoidiog  its  executioii — by  reprieve — by  pardon. 

We  are  next  to  consider  how  judgments  may  be  set  aside ;  which 
may  be  effected  either,  1.  By  falsifying  or  reversing  the  judgment ; 
or,  2.  By  reprieve  or  pardon. 

1.  A  judgment  may  be  falsified,  reversed,  or  avoided,  eiiher  without 
achy  2k  writ  of  encs.  It  may  be  reversed  or  avoided  without  a  writ 
of  error^  isx  matters  foreign  to  or  dehors  the  record,  that  isy  not 
apparent  upon  the  face  of  it ;  so  that  they  cannot  be  assigned  for 
error.  Thus,  if  any  judgment  whatever  be  given  by  persons  who 
had  no  good  commission  to  proceed  against  the  person  condemned,  it 
is  void ;  and  may  be  falsified  by  showing  the  special  matter  without 
writ  of  error.  As,  where  a  commission  issues  to  A  and  B,  and 
twelve  others,  or  any  two  of  them,  of  which  A  (»r  B  shall  be  one^  to 
take  and  try  indictments ;  and  any  of  the  other  twelve  proceed  with- 
out the  interposition  or  presence  of  either  A  or  B ;  in  this  case  all 
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proceedings,  trials,  convictions,  and  judgments  are  void  for  want  of  a 
proper  authority  in  the  commissioners,  and  may  be  falsified  upon 
bare  inspection  without  the  trouble  of  a  writ  of  error. 

2.  Judgment  may  be  reversed  by  wHt  of  error :  which  lies  from 
all  inferior  criminal  jurisdictions  to  the  court  of  Queen*s  Bench,  and 
from  the  Queen's  Bench  to  the  court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  and 
thence  to  the  House  of  Peers ;  and  may  be  brought  for  notorious 
mistakes  in  the  indictment,  as  when  the  offence  is  improperly  or 
insuflficiently  described  therein,  or  in  the  judgment  or  other  parts  of 
the  record ;  as  where  a  man  is  found  guilty  of  perjury  and  receives 
the  judgment  of  felony.  These  writs  of  error,  to  reverse  judgments 
in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  are  not  to  be  allowed  of  course,  but  on  suflSi- 
cient  probable  cause  shown  to  the  attorney-general ;  and  then  they 
are  understood  to  be  grantable  of  common  right,  and  ex  delntojus* 
iitioe.  But  writs  of  error  to  reverse  attainders  in  cases  of  felony  are 
only  allowed  ex  gratia ;  and  not  without  express  warrant  under  the 
royal  sign  manual,  or  at  least  by  the  consent  of  the  attorney-general. 
These,  therefore,  can  rarely  be  brought  by  the  party  himself, 
especially  where  he  is  attainted  for  an  offence  against  the  state ;  but 
they  may  be  brought  by  his  heir,  or  executor,  after  his  death,  in 
more  favourable  times;  which  may  be  some  consolation  to  his 
family. 

3.  An  attainder  may  be  reversed  by  act  of  parliament ;  which  may 
be  and  has  been  frequently  done,  without  examining  too  closely  into 
the  truth  or  validity  of  the  errors  assigned.  And  sometimes,  though 
the  crime  be  universally  acknowledged  and  confessed,  yet  the  merits 
of  the  criminal's  family  shall  after  his  death  obtain  a  restitution  in 
blood,  honours,  and  estate,  or  some,  or  one  of  them,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  which,  so  far  as  it  extends,  has  all  the  effect  of  reversing  the 
attainder,  without  casting  any  reflections  upon  the  justice  of  the 
preceding  sentence. 

The  effect  of  falsifying,  or  reversing  an  ouHawry^  is  that  the  party 
shall  be  in  the  same  plight  as  if  he  had  appeared ;  and,  if  it  be  before 
plea  pleaded,  he  shall  be  put  to  plead ;  if  after  conviction,  he  shall 
receive  sentence.  But  when  judgment  pronounced  upon  conviction^ 
is  fjetlsified  or  reversed,  all  former  proceedings  are  absolutely  set 
aside,  and  the  party  stands  as  if  he  had  never  been  at  all  accused ; 
restored  in  his  credit,  his  capacity,  and  his  estates ;  with  regard  to 
which  last,  though  they  be  granted  away  by  the  croMm,  yet  the 
owner  may  enter  upon  the  grantee,  and  turn  him  out  without  cere* 
mony.  But  he  still  remains  liable  to  anpther  prosecution  for  the 
same  offence ;  for  the  first  being  erroneous,  he  never  was  in  jeopardy 
thereby. 

IL  The  execution  of  the  judgment  may  be  avoided  by  a  reprieve. 
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or  a  pardon;  vhereof  the  former  is  temporary  only,  the  latter  per- 
manent. 

1.  A  reprieve,  from  reprendre^  to  take  back,  is  the  withdrawing  of 
a  sentence  for  an  interval  of  time ;  whereby  the  execution  is  sus- 
pended. This  may  be,  first,  ex  arhitrio  judicis ;  either  bef(H:e  or 
after  judgment ;  as,  where  the  judge  is  not  satisfied  with  the  verdict, 
or  the  evidence  is  suspicious,  or  the  indictment  is  insufficient ;  or 
sometimes  if  it  be  a  small  felony,  or  any  favourable  circunoistances 
appear  in  the  criminal's  character,  in  order  to  give  room  to  apply  to 
the  crown  for  either  an  absolute  or  conditional  pardon.  Or,  secondly, 
ex  mandato  regi$f  from  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  crown,  expressed  in 
any  way  to  tiie  court  by  whom  the  execution  is  to  be  awarded. 
This  is  the  mode  in  which  reprieves  are  generally  granted,  through 
the  intervention  of  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state. 

Reprieves  may  also  be  ex  necessUaie  legts :  as,  where  a  woman  is 
capitally  convicted,  and  pleads  her  pregnancy ;  though  this  is  no 
cause  to  stay  the  judgment,  yet  it  is  to  respite  the  execution  till  she 
be  delivered.  This  is  a  mercy  dictated  by  the  law  of  nature,  in/avorem 
prdis ;  and  therefore  no  part  of  the  bloody  proceedings  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  has  been  more  justly  detested  than  the  cruelty,  that 
was  exercised  in  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  of  burning  a  woman  big 
with  child ;  and  when,  through  the  violence  of  the  flames,  the  infsuit 
sprang  forth  at  the  stake,  and  was  preserved  by  the  bystanders, 
after  some  deliberation  of  the  priests  who  assisted  at  the  sacrifice, 
they  cast  it  again  into  the  fire  as  a  young  heretic.  In  case  this  plea 
be  made  in  stay  of  execution,  the  judge  must  direct  a  jury  of  twelve 
matrons  to  inquire  the  fact ;  and  if  they  bring  in  their  verdict  quick 
with  ckiH  execution  shall  be  stayed  generally  till  the  next  session ; 
and  so  from  session  to  session,  till  either  she  is  delivered,  or  proves 
by  the  course  of  nature  not  to  have  been  with  child  at  alL 

Another  cause  of  regular  reprieve  is,  if  the  ofiender  become  aon 
eompos  between  the  judgment  and  the  award  of  execution;  for 
regularly,  as  was  formerly  observed,  thoi^h  a  man  be  eompot  when 
he  commits  a  capital  crime,  yet  if  he  becomes  non  compos  after,  he 
shall  not  be  indicted ;  if  after  indictment,  he  shall  not  be  convicted ; 
if  after  conviction,  he  shall  not  receive  judgment ;  if  after  judgment, 
he  shall  not  be  ordered  for  execution ;  for  **furio8U8  solo  furore 
punitur/*  and  the  law  knows  not  but  he  might  have  offered  some 
leason,  if  in  his  senses,  to  have  stayed  these  respective  proceedings. 
It  is  therefore  an  invariable  rule,  when  any  time  interves  between 
the  attainder  and  the  award  of  execution,  to  demand  of  the  prisoner 
what  he  has  to  all^e^  why  executirai  should  not  be  awarded  against 
him ;  and  if  he  appears  to  be  insane,  the  judge  in  his  discretion  may 
and  ought  to  reprieve  him. 
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2.  The  last  and  cmrest  resort  is  in  the  sovereign's  most  gxadoos 
jtardcn;  the  granting  of  which  is  the  most  amiable  prerogative  of 
the  crown*  Law,  indeed,  cannot  be  framed  cm  principles  of  compas* 
sion  to  guilt ;  yet  justice,  by  the  constitution  of  England,  is  bound  to 
be  administered  in  mercy,  as  is  promised  by  the  sovereign  in  the 
coronation  oath.  And  the  queen,  therefore,  may  pardon  all  offences 
that  are  merely  against  the  crown  or  the  public.  I  say  against  the 
crown  or  the  public,  because,  1.  The  committing  any  man  to  prison 
out  of  the  realm  is,  by  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  a  jfrcemunire 
and  unpardonable,  2.  The  crown  caimot  pardon  where  private  jus- 
tice is  principally  concerned  in  the  prosecution ;  therefore  the  queen 
cannot  pardon  a  common  nuisance,  while  it  remains  unredressed,  or 
so  as  to  prevent  an  abatement  of  it,  though  afterwards  she  may  remit 
the  fine.  Neither,  lastly,  can  the  crown  pardon  an  offence  against  a 
popular  or  penal  statute,  after  information  brought :  for  thereby  the 
informer  hais  acquired  a  private  property  in  his  part  of  the  penalty. 

There  is  also  a  restriction,  of  a  peculiar  nature,  that  affects  the 
prerogative  of  pardoning  in  the  case  of  parliamentary  impeachments ; 
viz.,  that  the  royal  pardon  cannot  be  pleaded  to  any  such  impeach- 
ment^ so  as  to  stop  the  prosecution  of  great  offenders.  Therefore 
when,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  the  Earl  of  Danby  was  impeached 
by  the  House  of  Commons  of  high  treason,  and  other  misdemeanors, 
and  pleaded  the  king's  pardon  in  bar  of  the  same,  the  commons 
alleged,  ^  that  the  pardon  so  pleaded  was  illegal  and  void."  Soon  after 
the  revolution,  the  commons  renewed  the  same  claim,  and  voted, 
**  that  a  pardon  is  not  pleadaHe  in  bar  of  an  impeachment  ;**  and  at 
length,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  ^  that  no  pardon 
**  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  shall  be  pleadable  to  an  impeach- 
**  ment  by  the  commons  in  parliament.**  But,  after  the  impeachment 
has  been  determined,  it  is  not  understood  that  the  royal  grace  Ib  fur- 
ther restrained  or  abridged :  for,  after  the  attainder  of  the  six  rebel 
lords  in  1715,  three  of  them  were  from  time  to  time  reprieved  by 
the  crown,  and  at  length  received  a  pardon. 

A  pardon  must»  until  recently,  have  heen  issued  under  the  great 
seal ;  but  is  now  simply  granted  by  warrant  under  the  royal  sign 
manual,  countersigned  by  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state. 
It  may  be  dbsdtUe  or  conditional :  that  is,  the  sovereign  may  extend 
his  mercy  upon  what  terms  he  pleases;  and  may  annex  to  his 
bounty  a  condition  either  precedent  or  subsequent,  on  the  perform- 
ance whereof  the  validity  of  the  pardon  will  depend :  and  this  by 
the  common  law.  Which  prerogative  is  usually  exerted  in  the  par- 
don of  felons,  on  condition  of  being  confined  to  hard  labour  for  a 
stated  time,  or  of  transportation  to  some  foreign  country  for  life,  or 
for  a  term  of  years ;  such  transportation  or  banishment  being  allow- 
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able  and  warmnted  by  the  Babeaa  Corpus  Act,  31  Gar.  II.  c  2,  s.  14. 
When  onoe  granted,  it  may  either  be  pleaded  upon  airaignment,  or 
in  ai^est  of  judgment,  or  in  bar  of  execution ;  and  the  effect  of  it  is 
to  make  the  offender  a  new  man ;  to  acquit  him  of  all  corporal  penal- 
ties and  forfeitures  annexed  to  that  ofifence  for  which  he  obtains  his 
paidon ;  and  to  give  him  a  new  credit  and  capacity. 


OHAPTEB  XXX. 


OF  EXECUTION. 


There  now  remains  nothing  to  speak  of  but  execttttoriy  the  comple- 
tion of  human  punishment  And  this,  in  all  cases,  as  well  capital  as 
otherwise,  must  be  performed  by  the  legal  officer,  the  sheriff  or  his 
deputy ;  whose  warrant  for  so  doing  was  anciently  by  precept  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  the  judge,  as  it  is  still  practised  in  the  court  of 
the  lord  high  steward,  upon  the  execution  of  a  peer,  though  in  the 
court  of  the  peers  in  parliament,  it  is  done  by  writ  from  the  crown. 
Afterwards  it  was  established,  that  in  case  of  life,  the  judge  may 
command  execution  to  be  done  without  any  writ.  And  now  the 
usage  is,  for  the  judge  to  sign  the  calendar,  or  list  of  all  the  prisoners* 
names,  with  their  separate  judgments  in  the  margin,  which  is  left 
with  the  sheriff.  As  for  a  capital  felony,  it  is  written  opjxjsite  to 
the  prisoner's  name,  **  let  him  be  hanged  by  the  neck ;"  formerly,  in 
the  days  of  Latin  and  abbreviation,  sus.  per  coUJ*  for  **  8u^>endatur 
per  ccUum.**  And  this  is  the  only  warrant  that  the  sheriff  has  for 
so  material  an  act  as  taking  away  the  life  of  another. 

The  sheriff  is  to  do  execution  within  a  convenient  time ;  the  time 
and  place  of  execution  being  by  law  no  part  of  the  judgment,  whether 
for  murder  or  any  other  offence.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  it 
is  of  great  importance  that  the  punishment  should  follow  the  crime 
as  early  as  possible ;  that  the  prospect  of  gratification  or  advantage, 
which  tempts  a  man  to  commit  the  crime,  should  instantly  awake 
the  attendant  idea  of  punishment  Delay  of  execution  serves  only 
to  separate  these  ideas;  and  then  the  execution  itself  affects  the 
minds  of  the  spectators  rather  as  a  terrible  sight  than  the  necessary 
consequence  of  transgression. 

The  sheriff  cannot  alter  the  manner  of  the  execution  by  substitut- 
ing one  death  for  another,  without  being  guilty  of  felony  himself,  as 
has  been  formerly  said.  It  is  held  also  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  and 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that  even  the  king  cannot  change  the  punish- 
ment of  the  law,  by  altering  the  hanging  into  beheading ;  though 
when  beheading  is  part  of  the  sentence,  the  king  may  remit  the  rest 
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But  others  have  thought,  and  more  justly,  that  this  prerogative  is 
part  of  the  common  law.  When  Lord  Stafford  was  executed  for  the 
popish  plot  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  then  sheriffs  of  London, 
having  received  the  king's  writ  for  beheading  him,  petitioned  the 
House  of  Lords  for  a  command  or  order  from  their  lordships  how  the 
said  judgment  should  be  executed;  for,  he  being  prosecuted  by 
impeachment,  they  entertained  a  notion,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
countenanced  by  Lord  Bussell,  that  the  king  could  not  pardon  any 
part  of  the  sentence^  The  lords  resolved  that  the  scruples  of  the 
sheriffs  were  unnecessary,  and  declared  thaUthe  king's  writ  ought  to 
be  obeyed.  Disappointed  of  raising  a  flame  in  that  assembly,  they 
immediately  signified  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, that  they  were  not  satisfied  as  to  the  power  of  the  said  writ. 
That  house  took  two  days  to  consider  of  it;  and  then  sullenly 
resolved  that  the  house  was  content  that  the  sheriff  do  execute  Lord 
Stafford  by  severing  his  head  from  his  body.  It  is  farther  related, 
that  when  afterwards  the  said  Lord  Bussell  was  condemned  for  high 
treason  upon  indictment,  the  king,  while  he  remitted  the  ignomi- 
nious part  of  the  sentence,  observed,  **  that  his  lordship  would  now 
**  find  he  was  possessed  of  timt  prerogative  which,  in  the  case  of  Lord 
^  Stafford  he  had  denied  him.**  One  can  hardly  determine  which 
most  to  disapprove  of,  the  indecent  and  sanguinary  zeal  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  the  oool  and  cruel  sarcasm  oi  the  sovereign. 

To  conclude :  it  is  clear  that  if,  upon  judgment  to  be  hanged  by 
the  neck  till  he  is  dead,  the  criminal  be  not  thoroughly  killed,  but 
revives,  the  sheriff  must  hang  him  again.  For  the  former  hanging 
was  no  execution  of  the  sentence ;  and  if  a  false  tenderness  were 
to  be  indulged  in  such  cases,  a  multitude  of  collusions  might  ensue. 
Kay,  even  while  abjurations  were  in  force,  such  a  criminal  so  reviv- 
ing was  not  allowed  to  take  sanctuary  and  abjure  the  realm ;  but  his 
fleeing  to  sanctuary  was  held  an  escape  in  the  officer. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  criminal  proceedings,  or 
execution,  the  end  and  completion  of  human  pu/nishment,  which  was 
the  sixth  and  last  head  to  be  considered  under  the  division  ofj^tiblic 
urrongsy  the  fourth  and  last  object  of  the  laws  of  England. 
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WAGER  OP  BATTEL.    [AtOe,  p.  381.] 

• 

Tbial  by  wager  qf  battel^  vadiatio  dueHi^  seems  to  have  owed  its 
origin  to  the  military  spirit  of  our  ancestors,  joined  to  a  superstitious 
frame  of  mind ;  as  it  was  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  to  I^vidence, 
under  an  apprehension  and  hope,  however  presumptuous  and  un- 
warrantable, that  heaven  would  give  the  victory  to  him  who  had 
the  right.  The  decision  of  suits  by  this  appeal  to  the  God  of  battles, 
is  by  some  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Burgundi,  one  of  the 
northern  or  German  clans  that  planted  themselves  in  Gaul.  And  it 
is  true,  that  the  first  written  injunction  of  judiciary  combats  that  we 
meet  with,  is  in  the  laws  of  Gundebald,  a.d.  601,  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Burgundian  code.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  merely 
a  local  custom  of  this  or  that  particular  tribe,  but  to  have  been  the 
common  usage  of  all  those  warlike  people  from  the  earliest  times. 
And  it  may  also  seem  from  a  passage  in  Yelleius  Paterculus,  that 
the  Gennans,  when  first  they  became  known  to  the  Komans,  were 
wont  to  decide  all  contests  of  right  by  the  sword :  for  when  Quintilius 
Varus  endeavoured  to  introduce  among  them  the  Roman  laws  and 
method  of  trial,  it  was  looked  upon,  says  the  historian,  as  a  ^  novitas 
incognitcB  dtKipHncBf  ut  sdita  armia  decemi  jure  terminareTUur* 
And  among  the  ancient  Goths  in  Sweden  we  find  the  practice  of 
judiciary  duels  established  upon  much  the  same  footing  as  tiiey 
formerly  were  in  our  own  country. 

'  This  trial  was  introduced  into  England,  among  other  Norman 
customs,  by  William  the  .Conqueror;  but  was  only  used  in  three 
cases,  one  military,  one  criminal,  and  the  third  civil.  The  first  in 
the  court  of  chivalry  and  honour ;  the  second  in  appeals  of  felony ; 
and  the  third  upon  issue  joined  in  a  writ  of  right,  formerly  the  last 
and  most  solenm  decision  of  real  property.  For  in  writs  of  right  the 
jus  proprietatie^  'which  is  frequently  a  matter  of  difficulty,  was  in 
question ;  but  other  real  actions  being  merely  questions  of  the  jus 
poeseeeumia,  which  are  usually  more  plain  and  obvious,  our  ancestors 
did  not  in  them  appeal  to  the  decision  of  Providence.  Another  pre- 
text for  allowing  it,  upon  these  final  writs  of  right,  was  also  for  the 
sake  of  such  claimants  as  might  have  the  true  right,  but  yet  by  the 
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death  of  witnessefl,  or  other  defect  of  evidence,  be  unable  to  prove  it 
to  a  jiuy.  But  the  moet  curious  reason  of  all  is  given  in  the  Mirror^ 
that  it  is  allowable  upon  warrant  of  the  combat  between  David  for 
the  people  of  Israel  of  the  one  party,  and  Goliah  for  the  Philistines 
of  the  other  party :  a  reason  wluch  Pope  Nicholas  I.  very  seriously 
decides  to  be  inconclusive. 

The  last  trial  by  battel  that  was  waged  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas  at  Westminster  (though  there  was  afterwards  one  in  the  court 
of  chivalry  in  1631,  and  another  in  the  county  palatine  of  Durham 
in  1638)  was  in.  the  thirteenth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a.d.  1571,* 
as  reported  by  Sir  James  Dyer,  and  was  held  in  Tothill  Fields, 
Westminster, '^fum  sine  magna  jvrU  eonmUorwn  perturbatiane,^ 
saith  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  who  was  himself  a  witness  of  the  ceremony. 
The  form,  as  appears  from  the  authors  be£6re  cited,  is  as  follows : 

When  the  tenant  in  a  writ  of  right  pleads  the  general  issue,  viz., 
that  he  hath  more  right  to  hold  than  the  demandant  hath  to  recover, 
and  oSen  to  prove  it  by  the  body  of  his  champion,  which  tender  is 
accepted  by  tne  demandant ;  the  tenant  in  the  first  place  must  produce 
his  champion,  who,  by  throwing  down  his  glove  as  a  gage  or  pledge, 
thus  tooffes  or  stipulates  battel  with  the  champion  of  the  demandant, 
who,  by  taking  up  the  gage  or  glove,  stipulates  on  his  part  to  accept 
the  challenge.  Tne  reason  why  it  is  waged  by  champions,  and  not 
by  the  parties  themselves,  in  civil  actions,  is  because,  if  any  party  to 
the  suit  dies,  the  suit  must  abate  and  be  at  an  end  for  the  present, 
and  therefore  no  judgment  could  be  given  for  the  lands  in  question 
if  either  of  the  parties  were  slain  in  battel,  and  also  that  no  person 
might  claim  an  exemption  from  this  trial,  as  was  allowed  in  criminal 
cases,  where  the  battel  was  waged  in  pemn. 

A  piece  of  ground  is  then  in  due  time  set  out,  of  sixty  feet  square, 
enclosed  with  lists,  and  on  one  side  a  court  erected  for  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  who  attend  there  in  their  scarlet  robes ; 
and  also  a  bar  is  prepared  for  the  learned  Serjeants  at  law.  When 
the  court  sits,  which  ought  to  be  by  sunrising,  proclamation  is  made 
for  the  parties  and  their  chamxnons,  who  are  introduced  by  two 
knights,  and  are  dressed  in  a  coat  of  armour,  with  red  sandals,  bare- 
legged from  the  knee  downwards,  bareheaded,  and  with  bare  arms  to  the 
elbows.  The  weapons  allowed  them  are  only  batons,  or  staves  of  an 
ell  long,  and  a  fore-cornered  leather  target ;  so  that  death  very  seldom 
ensued  this  civil  combat.  In  the  court  military,  indeed,  they  fought 
with  sword  and  lance,  according  to  Spelman  and  Bushworth ;  as  like- 
wise in  France,  only  villeins  fought  with  the  buckler  and  baton,  gentle- 
men armed  at  all  points.  And  upon  this  and  other  circumstances,  the 
president  Montesquieu  hath,  with  great  ingenuity,  not  only  deduced 
the  impious  custom  of  private  duels  upon  imaginary  points  of  honour, 
but  hath  also  traced  the  heroic  madness  of  knight-errantry,  from  the 
same  original  of  judicial  combats.    But  to  proved. 

When  the  champions,  thus  armed  with  batons,  arrive  within  the 
lists  or  place  of  combat,  the  champion  of  the  tenant  takes  his  adver- 
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sary  by  the  hand,  and  makes  oath  that  the  tenements  in  dispute  are 
not  the  right  of  the  demandant,  and  the  champion  of  the  demandant, 
then  taking  the  other  by  the  hand,  swears  in  the  same  manner  that 
they  are;  so  that  each  champion  is,  or  ought  to  be,  thoroughly  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  the*  cause  he  fights  for.  Next  an  oath  against 
sorcery  and  enchantment  is  to  be  taken  by  both  the  champions,  in 
this  or  a  similar  form :  ^  Hear  this,  ye  justices,  that  I  have  this  day 
**  neither  eat,  drank,  nor  have  upon  me,  neither  bone,  stone,  nor  grass, 
**  nor  any  enchantment,  sorcery,  or  witchcraft,  whereby  the  law  of 
**  God  may  be  abased,  or  the  law  of  the  devil  exalted.  So  help  me 
**  God  and  his  saints.** 

The  battel  is  thus  begun,  and  the  combatants  are  bound  to  fight  till 
the  stars  appear  in  the  evening;  and,  if  the  champion  of  the  tenant 
can  defend  himself  tUl  the  stars  appear,  the  tenant  shall  prevail  in 
his  cause,  for  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  maintain  his  ground,  and 
make  it  a  drawn  battel,  he  being  already  in  possession ;  but  if  victory 
declares  itself  for  either  party,  for  him  is  judgment  finally  given. 
This  victory  may  arise  from  the  death  of  either  of  the  champions, 
which  indeed  hath  rarely  happened ;  the  whole  ceremony,  to  say  the 
truth,  being  a  near  resemblance  to  certain  rural  athletic  diversions, 
which  are  probably  derived  from  this  cMriginal.  Or  victoiy  is  ob- 
tained if  either  champion  proves  recreant,  that- is,  yields,  and  pro- 
nounces that  horrible  word  of  craven^  a  word  of  disgrace  and  obloquy 
lather  than  of  any  determinate  meaning.  But  a  horrible  word  it, 
indeed,  is  to  the  vanquished  champion,  since  as  a  punishment  to  him 
for  forfeiting  the  land  of  his  principal  by  pronouncing  that  shameful 
word,  he  ia  condemned,  as  a  recreant,  amUtere  liberam  legem,  that  is, 
to  become  infamous,  and  not  be  accounted  liber  et  legaHs  homoy 
being  supposed  by  the  event  to  be  proved  foresworn,  and  therefore 
never  to  be  put  upon  a  jury,  or  admitted  as  a  witness  in  any  cause. 

This  is  the  form  of  a  trial  by  battel,  which  was  the  only  decision 
of  a  writ  of  right  after  the  conquest  till  Henry  II.,  by  consent  of 
parliament^  introduced  the  grand  assize^  a  peculiar  species  of  trial  by 
jury,  in  conciurence  therewith,  giving  the  tenant  his  choice  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  Which  example  of  discountenancing  these 
judicial  combats  was  imitated  about  a  century  afterwards  in  France, 
by  an  edict  of  Louis  the  Pious,  aj).  1260,  and  soon  after  by  the  rest 
of  Europe.  The  establishment  of  this  alternative,  Glanvil,  chief- 
'  justice  to  Henry  IL,  and  probably  his  adviser  herein,  considers  as  a 
most  noble  improvement,  as  in  fact  it  was,  of  the  law. 

*  la  order  to  prevent  any  unfairness  in  the  arms,  or  the  ase  of  any  enchant- 
ments, the  champions  appear  to  have  been  compelled  sometimes  to  strip  them- 
selves of  their  accoutrements,  and  leave  them  under  the  care  of  an  officer  of 
the  palace,  for  the  inspection  of  the  judges ;  and  that  this  was  not  always  un- 
necessary, we  may  easily  believe,  as  in  the  Tear-book,  29  E.  3,  p.  12,  where 
this  was  done  in  a  suit  between  the  bishop  and  earl  of  Salisbuiy,  for  Salisbury 
Castle,  the  reporter  says,  *'  and  it  was  said  that  the  justices  had  found  in  the 
coat  of  Shawel,  who  was  the  bishop's  champion,  several  rolls  of  *  onsons  «nd 
sortileges.'  " 
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WAGER  OF  LAW.    lAnte,  p.  381.] 

The  wager  of  law,  vqdiatto  legis^  is  so  called,  because,  as  in  the 
wager  of  battel,  the  defendent  gave  a  pledge,  gage,  or  vadium^  to  try 
the  cause  by  battel,  so  here  he  was  to  put  in  sureties,  or  vadios,  that 
at  such  a  dav  he  will  make  his  law,  that  is,  take  the  benefit  the  law 
has  allowed  him.  For  our  ancestors  considered  that  there  were  many 
cases  where  an  innocent  man,  of  good  credit,  might  be  overborne  by 
a  multitude  of  false  witnesses,  and  therefore  established  this  species, 
of  trial,  by  the  oath  of  the  defendant  himself;  for  if  he  will  absolutely 
swear  himself  not  chargeable,  and  appears  to  be  a  person  of  reputa- 
tion, he  shall  go  free  and  for  ever  acquitted  of  the  debt  or  other 
cause  of  action. 

This  method  of  trial  is  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  codes  of  almost 
all  the  northern  nations  that  broKe  in  upon  the  Roman  empire,  and 
established  petty  kingdoms  upon  its  ruins ;  but  its  original  may  also 
be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  Mosaical.  law.  '*  If  a  man  deliver  unto 
**  his  neighbour  an  ass,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  any  beast  to  keep, 
*'  and  it  die,  or  be  hurt,  or  driven  away,  no  man  seeing  it,  then  shall 
"  an  oath  of  the  Lord  be  between  them  both,  that  he  hath  not  put  his 
"  hand  unto  his  neighbour's  goods,  and  the  owner  of  it  shall  accept 
"  thereof,  and  he  shall  not  make  it  good." 

We  shall  likewise  be  able  to  discern  a  manifest  resemblance 
between  this  species  of  trial  and  the  canonical  purgi&tion  of  the 
popish  clergy,  when  accused  of  any  capital  crime.  The  defendant,  or 
person  accused,  was  in  both  cases  to  make  oath  of  his  own  innocence, 
and  to  produce  a  certain  number  of  compurgators,  who  swore  they 
believed  his  oath.  Somewhat  similar  also  to  this  is  the  tacramentum 
decisianis,  or  the  voluntary  and  decisive  oath  of  the  civil  law,  where 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  not  being  able  to  prove  his  charge, 
offers  to  refer  the  decision  of  the  cause  to  the  oath  of  his  adversary, 
which  the  adversary  was  bound  to  accept,  or  tender  the  same  proposal 
back  again,  otherwise  the  whole  was  taken  as  confessed  by  him.  But 
though  a  custom  somewhat  similar  to  this  prevailed  formerly  in  the 
city  of  London,*  yet  in  general  the  English  law  does  jiot  thus,  like  the 
civil,  reduce  the  defendant,  in  case  he  is  in  the  wrong,  to  the  dilemma 
of  either  confession  or  perjury ;  but  is  indeed  so  tendier  of  permitting; 
the  oath  to  be  taken,  even  upon  the  defendent's  own  request,  that  i? 
allows  it  only  in  a  very  few  cases ;  and  in  those  it  has  also  devised 
other  collateral  remedies  for  the  party  injured,  in  which  the  defendant 
is  excluded  from  his  wager  of  law. 

The  manner  of  waging  law  is  this.    He  that  has  waged,  or  given 

*  Sir  W.  Bladcstone  refers  to  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Sheri£&'  Court  of 
London,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Liber  Albus.  A  similar 
custom  prevailed  in  some  of  the  local  couiis  of  the  more  andent  towns  in  the 
kingdom,  among  which  the  Cinque  Ports  may  be  mentioned.  A  reference  to 
the  oath  cf  the  defendant  is  the  law  and  daily  practice  of  Scotland, 
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flecurity,  to  make  bis  law,  brings  with  him  into  court  eleven  of  bis 
neigbbouTB :  a  custom,  which  we  find  particularly  described  so  early 
as  in  the  league  between  Alfred  and  Guthrun  the  Dane ;  for  by  the 
old  Saxon  constitution  every  man's  credit  in  courts  of  law  depended 
upon  the  opinion  which  his  neighbours  had  of  his  veracity.  The 
defendant,  then  standing  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  is  admonished  by 
the  judges  of  the  nature  and  danger  of  a  false  oath.  And  if  he 
still  persists,  he  is  to  repeat  this  or  the  like  oath :  **  Hear  this,  ye 
"  justices,  that  I  do  not  owe  unto  Richard  Jones  the  sum  of  ten  pounds, 
**  nor  any  penny  thereof,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  said  Bichaid 
**  hath  declared  against  me,  so  help  me  God."  And  thereupon  his 
eleven  neighbours,  or  compurgators,  shall  avow  upon  their  oaths, 
that  they  believe  in  their  consciences,  that  he  saith  the  truth ;  so 
that  himself  must  be  sworn  defiddttate,  and  the  eleven  de  ci^edalir 
tote.  It  is  held  indeed  by  later  authorities,  that  fewer  than  eleven 
oompuigators  will  do :  but  Sir  Edward  Coke  is  positive  that  there 
must  be  this  number ;  and  his  opinion  not  only  seems  founded  upon 
better  authority,  but  also  upon  better  reason ;  for,  as  wager  of  law  is 
equivalent  to  a  verdict  in  the  defendant's  favour,  it  ought  to  be 
established  by  the  same  or  equal  testimony,  namely,  by  t^e  oath  of 
ttvdve  men. 

In  the  old  Swedish  or  Gk>thic  constitution,  wager  of  law  was  abso- 
lutely required  in  many  civU  cases ;  which  Stiemhook,  an  author  of 
their  own,  very  justly  charges  as  being  the  source  of  frequent  perjury. 
This,  he  telU  us,  was  owing  to  the  popish  ecclesiastics,  who  intro- 
duced this  method  of  purgation  from  their  canon  law ;  and  having 
sown  a  plentiful  crop  of  oaths  in  all  judicial  proceedings,  reaped 
afterwards  an  ample  harvest  of  perjuries :  for  perjuries  were  punished 
in  part  by  pecuniaiy  fines,  payable  to  the  coffers  of  the  church.  But 
with  us  in  England  wager  of  law  was  never  required;  and  was  only 
admitted^  where  an  action  was  brought  upon  such  matters  as  might 
be  supposed  to  be  privately  transacted  between  the  parties;  and 
wherein  the  defendant  might  be  presumed  to  have  made  satisfaction 
without  being  able  to  prove  it.  Therefore  it  was  only  in  actions  of 
debt  upon  simple  contract,  actions  of  detinue,  and  of  account,  where 
the  debt  might  have  been  paid,  the  goods  restored,  or  the  account 
balanced,  without  any  evidence  of  either :  it  was  only  in  these  actions, 
I  say,  that  the  defendant  was  admitted  to  w^e  his  law :  so  that 
wager  of  law  did  not  lie  when  there  was  any  speciality  (as  a  bond 
t)r  deed),  to  charge  the  defendant,  for  that  would  be  cancelled,  if 
satisfied,  but  when  the  debt  grew  by  word  only :  nor  did  it  lie  in  an 
action  of  debt,  for  arrears  of  an  account,  settled  by  auditors  in  a 
former  action.  And  by  such  wager  of  law  (when  admitted)  the 
plaintiff  was  perpetually  barred ;  for  the  law,  in  the  simplicity  of 
ancient  times,  presumed  that  no  one  would  forswear  himself  for  any 
worldly  thing. 

A  man  outlawed,  attainted  for  false  verdict,  or  for  conspiracy  or 

gerjviry,  or  otherwise  become  infamous,  as  by  pronouncing  the 
orribie  word  in  a  trial  by  battel,  was  not  permitted  to  wage  his. 
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law.  Neither  was  an  infant  under  the  age  of  twenty-one;  and 
therefore,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defendant,  where  an  infant  was 
plaintifiF,  could  not  wage  his  law.  But  a  feme-covert,  when  joined 
with  her  husband,  might  be  admitted  to  wage  her  law ;  and  an  alien 
might  do  it  in  his  own  language.  . 

It  was  moreover  a  rule,  that  when  a  man  was  compellable  by  law 
to  do  anything,  whereby  he  became  creditor  to  another,  the  defendant 
in  that  case  dbould  not  be  permitted  to  wage  his  law ;  for  then  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  any  bad  man  to  run  in  debt  first,  against 
the  inclinations  of  his  creditor,  and  afterwards  to  swear  it  away. 
But  where  the  plaintiff  had  given  voluntary  credit  to  the  defendent, 
there  he  might  wage  his  law ;  for,  by  giving  him  such  credit,  the 
plaintiff  had  himself  borne  testimony  that  he  was  one  whose  cha- 
racter might  be  trusted.  Upon  this  principle  it  was  that  in  an  action 
of  debt  against  a  prisoner  by  a  gaoler  for  his  victuals,  the  defendant 
could  not  wage  his  law ;  for  the  gaoler  could  not  refuse  the  prisoner, 
and  ought  not  to  suffer  him  to  perish  for  want  of  sustenance.  But 
otherwise  it  would  for  the  board  or  diet  of  a  man  at  liberty.  In  an 
action  of  debt  brought  by  an  attorney  for  his  fees,  the  defendant 
could  not  wage  his  law,  because  the  plaintiff  was  compellable  to  be 
his  attorney.  And  so,  if  a  servant  was  retained  according  to  the 
statute  of  labourers,  5  Eliz.  c.  4,  which  obliged  all  single  persons  of 
a  certain  age,  and  not  having  other  visible  means  of  livelihood,  to  go 
out  to  service :  in  an  action  of  debt  for  the  wages  of  such  a  servant, 
the  master  could  not  wage  his  law,  because  the  plaintiff  was  com- 
pellable to  serve.  But  it  had  been  otherwise  had  the  biinTig  been  by 
special  contract,  and  not  according  to  the  statute. 

In  no  case  where  a  contempt,  trespass,  deceit,  or  any  injury  with 
forcCy  was  alleged  against  the  defendant,  was  he  permitted  to  wage 
his  law ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  presume  he  had  satisfied  the  plaintiff 
his  demand  in  such  cases,  where  damages  were  uncertain,  and  left  to 
be  assessed  by  a  jury.  Nor  would  the  law  trust  the  defendant  with 
an  oath  to  discharge  himself,  where  the  private  injury  was  coupled 
as  it  were  with  a  public  crime,  that  of  force  and  violence ;  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  purgation  oath  of  the  civil  law^  which 
ours  has  so  justly  rejected. 

Executors  and  administrators,  when  charged  for  the  debt  of  the 
deceased,  were  not  admitted  to  wage  their  law ;  for  no  man  could 
with  a  safe  conscience  wage  law  of  another  man's  contract,  that  is, 
swear  that  he  never  entered  into  it,  or  at  least  that  he  privately  dis- 
charged it.  The  king  also  had  his  prerogative ;  for,  as  all  wager  of 
law  imported  a  reflection  on  the  plaintiff  for  dishonesty,  therefore 
there  should  be  no  such  wager  on  actions  brought  by  him.  And 
this  prerogative  extended  and  was  communicated  to  his  debtor  and 
accomptant ;  for,  on  a  writ  of  quo  minus,  in  the  exchequer  for  a  debt 
on  simple  contract,  the  defendent  was  not  allowed  to  wager  his  law. 

Thus  the  wi^er  of  law  was  never  permitted,  but  where  the  de- 
fendant bore  a  fair  and  irreproachable  character;  and  it  also  wa& 
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confined  to  eaaes  where  a  debt  might  be  supposed  to  be  discharged, 
ot  satisfacticHi  made  in  i»iyate  without  any  witnesses  to  attest  it :  and 
many  other  prudential  restrictions  accompanied  this  indulgence. 
But  at  length  it  was  considered,  that  (even  und^  all  its  restrictions) 
it  threw  too  great  a  temptation  in  the  way  of  indigent  or  profligate 
men ;  and  therefore  by  degrees  new  remedies  were  devised,  and  new 
forms  of  action  were  introduced,  wherein  no  defendant  was  at  liberty 
to  wage  his  law.  So  that  ultimately  no  plaintiff  need  have  appre- 
hended any  danger  from  the  hardiness  of  his  debtor's  conscience, 
unless  he  voluntarily  chose  to  rely  on  his  adversary's  veracity,  by 
bringing  his  action  in  an  obsolete  instead  of  a  modem  form.  There- 
fore it  was,  that,  so  long  as  wager  of  law  subsisted,  an  action  of 
debt  was  not  brought  upon  a  simple  contract,  that  being  supplied 
by  an  action  of  treipass  on  the  case  for  the  breach  of  a  promise  or 
auwmptit ;  wherein,  though  the  specific  debt  cannot  be  recovered, 
yet  damages  may,  equivalent  to  the  specific  debt.  And,  this  being 
an  action  of  trespass,  no  law  could  be  waged  therein.  80,  instead  of 
an  action  of  detinue  to  recover  the  very  thing  detained,  an  action  of 
trespass  on  the  case,  in  trover  and  ccnversUm  was  brought,  wherein, 
though  the  hc^nse  or  other  specific  chattel  cannot  be  had,  yet  the 
defendant  shall  pay  damages  for  the  conversion  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  chattel ;  and  for  this  trespass  also  no  wager  of  law  was  allowed. 
In  the  room  of  actions  of  account,  a  bill  in  equity  was  usually  filed, 
wherein,  though  the  defendant  answers  upon  his  oath,  yet  such  oath 
is  not  conclusive  to  the  plaintiff,  but  he  may  prove  every  article  by 
other  evidence,  in  contradiction  to  what  the  defendant  has  sworn. 
Bo  that  wager  of  law  fell  quite  out  of  use,  being  avoided  by  the 
mode  of  bringing  the  action,  long  before  it  was  abolished  by  the 
statute  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  0.  42,  s.  13. 


APPEAL.    [u4«fe,  p.  543.] 


An  appeal  was  a  prosecution  at  the  suit  of  the  subject,  and  not, 
as  in  oidinary  cases,  at  the  suit  of  the  sovereign,  as  representing  the 
public.  In  this  sense,  an  appeal  did  not  signify  any  complaint  to  a 
superior  court  of  injustice  done  by  an  inferior  one,  which  is  the 
general  use  of  the  word;  but  an  accusation  by  a  private  subject 
against  another  for  some  heinous  crime^  demanding  punishment  on 
account  of  the  particular  injury  suffered,  rather  than  for  the  offence 
against  the  public.  This  method  of  prosecution  probably  had  its 
origin  in  those  times  when  a  private  pecuniary  satisfaction,  called  a 
weregild,  was  constantly  paid  to  the  party  injured,  or  his  relations, 
to  expiate  enormous  offences.  It  was  a  custom  derived  to  us,  in 
common  with  other  northern  nations,  from  our  ancestors,  the  ancient 
Germans ;  among  whom,  according  to  Tacitus,  "  luitur  homictdium 
."  certo  armentorum  ae  pecorum  numero ;  recycntqtie  satisfactionem 
«  universa  domus,^    In  the  same  manner,  by  the  Irish  Brehon  law. 
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in  case  of  murder,  the  Brehon  or  judge  was  used  to  compoimd 
between  the  murderer  and  the  friends  of  the  deceased  who  prosecuted 
him,  by  causing  the  malefactor  to  give  unto  them,  or  to  the  child 
or  wife  of  him  that  was  slain,  a  recompense,  which  they  called  an 
eriach.  And  thus  we  find  in  our  Saxon  laws  (particularly  those  of 
King  Athelstan)  the  several  weregilds  for  homicide  established  in 
progressive  order,  from  the  death  of  the  ceorl  or  peasant,  up  to  that 
of  the  king  himself.  And  in  the  laws  of  King  Henry  L,  we  hayd 
an  account  of  what  other  offences  were  then  redeemable  by  weregild, 
and  what  were  not  so.  As  therefore  during  the  continuance  of  this 
custom  a  process  was  certainly  given,  for  recovering  the  weregild  by 
the  party  to  whom  it  was  due ;  it  seems  that  when  these  offences  by 
degrees  grew  no  longer  redeemable,  the  private  process  was  still  con- 
tinued, in  order  to  insure  the  infliction  of  punishment  upon  the 
offender,  though  the  party  injured  was  allowed  no  pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  the  offence. 

But  though  appeals  were  thus  in  the  nature  of  prosecutions  for 
some  atrocious  injury  committed  more  immediately  against  an  indi- 
vidual, yet  it  also  was  anciently  permitted,  that  any  subject  might 
appeal  another  subject  of  high  treason,  either  in  the  courts  of  common 
law,  or  in  parliament,  or  (for  treasons  committed  beyond  the  seas)  in 
the  court  of  the  high  constable  and  marshal.  And  so  late  as  1631 
there  was  a  trial  by  battel  awarded  in  the  Court  of  Chivalry  on  such 
an  appeal  of  treason ;  but  that  in  the  first  was  virtually  abolished 
by  the  statutes  5  Edw.  III.  c.  9,  and  25  Kdw.  III.  c.  24,  and  in  the 
second  expressly  by  statute  1  Hen.  lY.  c.  14.  So  that  the  only 
appeals  continuing  in  force  after  these  statutes,  i(x  things  done, 
within  the  realm,  were  appeals  of  felony  and  mayhem. 

An  appeal  oi  felony  might  have  been  brought  for  crimes  com- 
mitted either  against  the  parties  themselves  or  their  relations.  The 
crimes  against  the  parties  themselves  were  larceny^  rape,  and  arson. 
And  for  these,  as  well  as  for  mayhem,  the  persons  robbed,  ravished, 
maimed,  or  whose  houses  were  burnt,  might  institute  this  private 
process.  The  only  crime  against  one's  relation  for  which  an  appeal 
could  be  brought  was  that  of  killing  him,  by  either  murder  or  man- 
slaughter. But  this  could  not  be  brought  by  every  relation,  but 
only  by  the  wife  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  or  by  the  heir  male- 
for  the  death  of  his  ancestor ;  which  heirship  was  aJso  confined,  by 
an  ordinance  of  King  Henry  I.,  to  the  four  nearest  degrees  of  blood. 
It  was  given  to  the  wife  on  account  of  the  loss  of  her  husband ; 
therefore,  if  she  married  again,  before  or  pending  her  appeal,  it  was 
lost  and  gone;  or,  if  she  married  after  judgment,  she  could  not 
demand  execution.  The  heir,  as  was  said,  must  also  have  been 
heir  male,  and  such  a  one  as  was  the  next  heir  by  the  course  of  the 
common  law  at  the  time  of  the  killing  of  the  ancestor.  But  this 
rule  had  three  exceptions : — 1.  If  the  person  killed  left  an  innocent 
wife,  she  only,  and  not  the  heir,  had  the  appeal ;  2.  If  there  were  no 
wife,  and  the  heir  were  accused  of  the  murder,  the  person  who  next 
to  him  would  have  been  heir  male,  must  have  brought  the  appeal ; 
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3.  If  the  wife  killed  ber  husband,  the  heir  might  appeal  her  of  the 
death.  And,  by  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  6  Edw.  1.  c.  9,  all  appeals 
of  death  must  have  been  sued  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the 
completion  of  the  felony  by  the  death  of  the  party,  which  seems  to 
be  only  dedaratoiy  of  the  old  common  law ;  for  in  the  Gothic  con- 
stitutions we  find  the  same,  **  prcescriptio  anncUis,  quce  currit 
**  adversus  adortm^  n  de  hcmicidd  e%  non  c&nstat  intra  annum  a 
*  eade/actdg  nee  quenquam  intereCt  arguat  et  accuset** 

These  appeals  m^ht  be  brought  previous  to  any  indictment ;  and 
if  the  appellee  were  acquitted  thereon,  he  could  not  be  afterwards 
indicted  for  the  same  ofifence.  In  like  manner  as  by  the  old  Gothic 
ooDStitution,  if  any  offender  gained  a  verdict  in  his  favour,  when 
prosecuted  by  the  party  injured,  he  was  also  understood  to  be  ac- 
quitted of  any  crown  prosecution  for  the  same  offence ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  he  made  his  peace  with  the  king,  still  he  might  be 
prosecuted  at  the  suit  of  the  party.  And  so,  with  us,  if  a  man  were 
acquitted  on  an  indictment  of  murder,  or  found  guilty,  and  pardoned 
by  the  king,  still  he  ought  not  (in  strictness)  to  go  at  large,  but  be 
imprisoned  or  let  to  bail  till  the  year  and  day  were  passed,  by  virtue 
of  the  statute  3  Hen.  YIL  c.  1^  in  order  to  be  forthcoming  to  answer 
any  appeal  for  the  same  felony,  not  having  as  yet  been  punished  for 
it,  though  if  he  had  been  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  on  an  indict- 
ment, and  had  had  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  suffered  the  judgment 
of  the  law,  he  could  not  afterwards  be  appealed ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  in 
law,  that  ** nemo  bis punUur pro  eodem  delicto"  Before  this  statute 
was  made,  it  was  not  usual  to  indict  a  man  for  homicide  within  the 
time  limited  for  appeals,  which  produced  very  great  inoonveniencc, 
of  which  more  hereafter. 

If  the  appellee  were  acquitted,  the  appellor  (by  virtue  of  the 
statute  of  Westm.  2, 13  Edw.  I.  c  12)  suffered  one  year's  imprison- 
ment and  paid  a  fine  to  the  king,  besides  restitution  of  damages  to 
the  party  for  the  imprisonment  and  infamy  which  he  had  sustained ; 
and  if  tne  appellor  were  incapable  to  make  restitution,  the  abettors 
did  it  for  him,  and  were  also  liable  to  imprisonmentT  This  provision, 
as  was  foreseen  by  the  author  of  Fleta,  proved  a  great  diiscourage- 
ment  to  appeals  j  so  that  henceforward  they  ceased  to  be  in  common 
use. 

If  the  appellee  were  found  guilty,  he  suffered  the  same  judgment 
as  if  he  had  been  convicted  by  indictment ;  but  with  this  remarkable 
difference,  that  on  an  indictment,  which  is  at  the  suit  of  the  king, 
the  king  might  pardon  and  remit  the  execution :  on  an  appeal, 
which  was  at  the  suit  of  a  private  subject,  to  make  an  atonement 
for  the  private  wrong,  the  king  could  no  more  pardon  it  than  he 
could  remit  the  damages  recovered  on  an  action  of  battery.  In  like 
manner  as,  while  the  weregild  continued  to  be  paid  as  a  fine  for 
homicide,  it  could  not  be  remitted  by  the  king's  authority.  And 
the  ancient  usage  was,  so  late  as  Henry  IV.'s  time,  that  all  the 
relations  of  the  slain  should  drag  the  appellee  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion—a custom  founded  upon  that  savage  spirit  of  family  resent' 
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xnent  whicli  prerailed  uniyersally  through  Europe  after  the  irruption 
of  the  northern  nations,  and  is  peculiarly  attended  to  in  their  several 
codes  of  law,  and  which  prevails  even  now  among  the  wild  and  un- 
tutored inhabitants  of  America,  as  if  the  finger  of  nature  had  pointed 
it  out  to  mankind,  in  their  rude  and  uncultivated  state.  However, 
the  punishment  of  the  offender  might  be  remitted  and  discharged 
by  the  concurrence  of  ipJl  parties  interested ;  and  as  the  king  by  his 
pardon  might  frustrate  an  indictment,  so  the  appellant  by  his  release 
might  discharge  an  appeal ;  '^  nam  quUibet  potest  renunciare  Juri^ 
**pro  86  introducto.^ 

After  having  become  entirely  obsolete,  an  appeal  of  murder  was 
bitmght  in  the  year  1818.  To  add  if  possible  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  public  at  this  resuscitation  of  a  mode  of  proceeding,  which 
had  not  been  resorted  to  for  nearly  two  centuries,  the  appellee  waged 
his  battel ;  his  right  to  do  so  in  the  circumstances  being  solemnly 
argued  and  determined  in  his  favour.  The  appellor,  however,  pro- 
ceeded no  further ;  and  the  legislature  immediately  afterwards 
abolished  this  species  of  prosecution  altogether. 

The  reader  will  find  the  case  Ashford  v.  Thornton  fully  reported 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Keports  of  Barnwell  and  Alderson,  p.  405. 


TRIAL  BY  ORDEAL.    [Ante,  p.  651.] 

This  was  the  most  ancient  species  of  trial,  and  was  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  oi  judicium  Dei;  and  sometimes 
vulgaris  purgatio,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  canonical  purgation, 
which  was  by  the  oath  of  the  party.  It  was  of  two  sorts,  either  ^re- 
ordeal,  or  wa^er-ordeal ;  the  former  being  confined  to  persons  of 
higher  rank,  the  latter  to  the  common  people.  Both  these  might  be 
perfonned  hj  deputy:  but  the  principal  was  to  answer  for  the 
success  of  the  trial ;  the  deputy  only  venturing  some  corporal  pain, 
for  hire,  or  perhaps  for  friendship.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  common 
form  of  speech  "  of  going  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  another.** 
Fire-ordeal  was  performed  either  by  taking  up  in  the  hand,  unhurt,  a 
piece  of  red-hot  iron,  of  one,  two,  or  three  pounds'  weight ;  or  else  by 
walking,  barefoot  and  blindfold,  over  nine  red-hot  ploughshares,  laid 
lengthwise  at  unequal  distances:  and  if  the  party  escaped  being 
hurt,  he  was  adjudged  innocent ;  but  if  it  happened  otherwise,  as 
without  collusion  it  usually  did,  he  was  then  condemned  as  guilty. 
However,  by  this  latter  method,  Queen  Emma,  the  mother  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  is  mentioned  to  have  cleared  her  character,  when  sus- 
pected of  familiarity  with  Alwyn,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 

Water- ordeal  was  performed  either  by  plunging  the  bare  arm  up 
to  the  elbow  in  boiling  water,  and  escaping  unhurt  thereby,  or  by 
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casting  the  peT80&  sospected  into  a  riyer  or  pond  of  oold  water,  and 
if  he  floated  therein  without  any  action  of  swimming,  it  was  deemed 
an  evidence  of  his  guilty  but  if  he  sunk  he  was  acquitted*  It  is  easy 
to  trace  out  the  traditional  relics  of  this  water-ordeal  in  the  ignorant 
harbarity  practised  in  many  countries  to  discover  witches  hy  casting 
them  into  a  pool  of  water,  and  drowning  them  to  prove  their  inno- 
cenoeu  And  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  fir^^rdeal  was  used  to  the 
nme  imrpose  by  the  Emperor  Theodore  Lascaris,  who,  attributing 
his  sickness  to  magic,  caused  all  those  whom  he  suspected  to  handle 
the  hot  iron :  thus  joining  (as  has  been  well  remarked)  to  the  most 
dubious  crime  in  the  world  the  most  dubious  proof  of  innocence. 

And  indeed  this  puigation  by  ordeal  seems  to  have  been  very 
ancient  and  very  universal  in  the  times  of  superstitious  barbarity.  It 
was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks :  for  in  the  **  Ant^cme  **  of  Sophocles, 
a  person  suspected  by  Greon  of  a  misdemeanor  declares  himself  ready 
**  to  handle  hot  iron,  and  to  walk  over  fire,'*  in  order  to  manifest  his 
innocence :  which,  the  scholiast  tells  us,  was  then  a  very  usual  pulia- 
tion. And  Grotius  gives  us  many  instances  of  water-ordeal  in 
Bithynia,  Sardinia,  and  other  places.  There  is  abo  a  very  peculiar 
species  of  water-ordeal  said  to  prevail  among  the  Indians  on  the  coast 
xi  Malabar,  where  a  person  accused  of  any  enormous  crime  is  obliged 
to  swim  over  a  large  river  abounding  with  crocodiles,  and  if  he 
escapes  unhurt  he  is  reputed  innocent.  As  in  Siam,  besides  the 
usual  methods  of  ^n  and  water  ordeal,  both  parties  are  sometimes 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  a  tiger  let  loose  for  that  purpose,  and  if  the 
beast  spares  either,  that  person  is  accounted  innocent;  if  neither, 
both  .are  held  to  be  guilty;  but  if  he  spares  both,  the  trial  is  incom- 
plete, and  they  proceed  to  a  more  certain  criterion. 

One  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  folly  and  impiety  of  pro- 
nouncing a  man  guilty  unless  he  was  cleared  by  a  miracle,  ana  of 
expecting  that  all  the  powers  of  nature  should  be  suspended  by  an 
immediate  interposition  of  Providence  to  save  the  innocent,  whenever 
it  was  presumptuously  required.  And  yet  in  England,  so  late  as 
King  John's  time,  we  find  grants  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  use 
the  judicium /erri,  aquce,  et  ignis.  And,  both  in  England  and  Sweden, 
the  cleigy  presided  at  this  trial,  and  it  was  only  performed  in  the 
churches  or  in  other  consecrated  ground :  for  which  Stiemhook  gives 
the  reason :  ''  non  defuit  illis  operce  et  laboris  pretium ;  semper  enim 
"  ah  ejusmodi  judicio  cUiquid  lucri  sacerdotibiis  ohveniebat^  But  to 
give  it  its  due  praise,  we  find  the  canon  law  very  early  declaring 
against  trial  by  ordeal,  or  vulgaris  purgatio,  as  being  the  fabric  of  the 
devil,  ^  cum  sit  contra  prceceptum  Domini^  non  tentabis  Dominum 
"  Deum  tuumJ^  Upon  this  authority,  though  the  canons  themselves 
were  of  no  validity  in  England,  it  was  thought  proper  (as  had  been 
done  in  Denmark  above  a  century  before)  to  disuse  and  abolish  this 
trial  entirely  in  our  courts  of  justice  by  an  act  of  parliament  in 
3  Henry  III.,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Uoke,  or  rather  by  an  order 
of  the  king  in  council. 
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TRIAL  BY  THE  CORSNED.   [Ante,  p.  551.] 

Another  species  of  purgation,  somewhat  similar  to  the  former, 
but  probably  sprung  from  a  presumptuous  abuse  of  revelation  in  the 
ages  of  dark  superstition,  was  the  trial  by  the  corsned,  or  morsel  of 
execration :  being  a  piece  of  cheese  or  bread,  of  about  an  ounce  in 
weight,  which  was  consecrated  with  a  form  of  exorcism,  desiring  of 
the  Almighty  that  it  might  cause  convulsions  and  paleness,  and  find 
no  passage,  if  the  man  was  really  guilty,  but  might  turn  to  health 
and  nourishment  if  he  was  innocent ;  as  the  water  of  jealousy  among 
the  Jews  was,  by  God's  special  appointment,  to  cause  the  belly  to 
swell,  and  the  thigh  to  rot,  if  the  woman  was  guilty  of  adultery. 
This  ooTsned  was  then  given  to  the  suspected  person,  who  at  the 
same  time  also  received  the  holy  sacrament  ;*  if  indeed  the  corsned 
was  not,  as  some  have  suspected,  the  sacramental  bread  itself,  till 
the  subsequent  invention  of  transubstantiation  preserved  it  from 
profane  uses  with  a  more  profound  respect  than  formerly.  Our 
historians  assure  us  that  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  Confessor,  abjuring  the  death  of  the  king's  brother,  at 
last  appealed  to  his  corsned,  **per  huceeUam  deglutiendann  ahfuravii,** 
which  stuck  in  his  throat  and  killed  him.  This  custom  has  been 
long  since  gradually  abolished,  though  the  remembrance  of  it  still 
subsists  in  certain  phrases  of  abjuration  retained  among  the  common 
people. 

However,  we  cannot  but  remark,  that  though  in  European 
countries  this  custom  most  probably  arose  from  an  abuse  of  revealed 
religion,  yet  credulity  and  superstition  will,  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
climates,  produce  the  same  or  similar  effects.  And  therefore  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  find,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  P^u  there 
subsisted  a  trial  by  the  corsned,  very  similar  to  that  of  our  ancestors^ 
only  substituting  raw  rice  instead  of  breadi  And,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Monomotapa,  they  have  a  method  of  deciding  law  suits  equally 
whimsical  and  uncertain.  The  witness  for  the  plaintiff  chews  the 
bark  of  a  tree  endued  with  an  emetic  quality,  which,  being  suffi- 
ciently masticated,  is  then  infused  in  water,  which  is  given  the 
defendant  to  drink.  If  his  stomach  rejects  it,  he  is  condemned ;  if 
it  stays  with  him,  he  is  absolved,  unless  the  plaintiff  will  drink  some 
of  the  same  water ;  and  if  it  stays  with  him  also,  the  suit  is  left 
undetermined. 

*  <*  If  a  friendless  servant  of  the  altar  be  charged  with  an  aocasation,  who 
has  no  snpport  to  his  oath,  let  him  go  to  the  coraned,  and  thai  thereat  fare  ai 
God  will,  unless  he  may  clear  himself  on  the  housel.'*  (LL.  CanuU  c.  6 ; 
1  Thoi-pe,  363.) 
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TRIAL  BY  BATTEL.    lAnte,  p.  55L] 

The  nature  of  the  trial  by  hattel,  in  cases  of  civil  injory,  that  is, 
npon  issue  joined  in  a  writ  of  rights  has  just  been  explained.  And 
it  might  be  had,  as  we  have  seen,  in  an  appeal  of.  felony.  I  have 
here,  therefore,  only  to  add,  that  it  might  be  demanded  at  the  eleo- 
tioQ  of  the  appellee,  and  that  it  was  carried  on  with  equal  solemnity 
as  that  on  a  writ  of  right ;  but  with  this  difiference,  that  there  each 
party  might  hire  a  clmmpiou,  but  here  they  must  have  fought  in 
their  proper  persons.  And  therefore  if  the  appellant  were  a  woman, 
a  priest,  an  infant,  or  of  the  age  of  sixty,  or  lame  or  blind,  he  or  she 
might  counterplead  and  refuse  the  wager  of  battel,  and  compel  the 
appellee  to  put  himself  upon  the  country.  Also  peers  of  the  realm, 
bringing  an  appeal,  could  not  be  challenged  to  wage  battel,  on  account 
of  the  (Ognity  of  their  persons ;  nor  the  citizens  of  London,  by  special 
charter.  80  likewise  if  the  crime  were  notorious,  as  if  the  thief  were 
taken  with  the  mainour,  or  the  murderer  in  a  room  with  a  bloody 
knife,  the  appellant  might  refuse  the  tender  of  battel  from  the 
appellee ;  for  it  was  unreasonable  that  an  innocent  man  should  stake 
his  life  against  one  who  was  already  half-convicted. 

The  form  and  manner  of  waging  battel  upon  appeals  were  mucb 
the  same  as  upon  a  writ  of  right ;  only  the  oaths  of  the  two  com- 
batants were  vastly  more  striking  and  solemn.  The  appellee,  when 
appealed  of  felony,  pleaded  not  guilty y  and  threw  down  his  glove, 
and  declared  he  would  defend  the  same  by  his  body ;  the  appellant 
took  up  the  glove,  and  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  make  good  the 
appeal,  body  for  body.  And  thereupon  the  appellee,  taking  the  book 
inliis  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  the  right  hand  of  his  antagonist, 
swore  to  this  effect :  *'  Hoc  avdiy  homo,  quern  per  manum  teneo"  &c, 
**  Hear  this,  0  man,  whom  I  hold  by  the  hand,  who  callest  thyself 
**  John  by  the  name  of  baptism,  that  I,  who  call  myself  Thomas  by 
"  the  name  of  baptism,  did  not  feloniously  murder  thy  father,  William 
**  bv  name,  nor  am  any  way  guilty  of  the  said  felony.  So  help  me 
"  God,  and  the  saints ;  and  this  I  will  defend  against  thee  by  my  body, 
"  as  this  court  shall  award."  To  which  the  appellant  replied,  holding 
the  Bible  and  his  antagonist's  hand  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other : 
"  Hear  this,  0  man,  whom  I  hold  by  the  hand,  who  callest  thyself 
"  Thomas  by  the  name  of  baptism,  that  thou  art  perjured ;  and  there- 
**  fore  perjured,  because  that  thou  feloniously  didst  murder  my  father, 
"  William  by  name.  So  help  me  God,  and  the  saints ;  and  this  I  will 
**  prove  against  thee  by  my  body,  as  this  court  shall  award."*  The 
battel  was  then  to  be  fought  with  the  same  weapons,  viz.,  batons, 


*  There  lb  a  striking  resemblance  between  this  process  and  that  of  the  court 
of  Areopagus,  at  Athens,  for  murder,  wherein  the  prosecutor  and  prisoner  were 
both  sworn  in  the  most  solemn  manner ;  the  prosecutor,  that  he  was  related  to 
the  deceased  (for  none  but  near  relations  were  permitted  to  prosecute  in  that 
court),  and  that  the  prisoner  was  the  cause  of  his  death ;  the  prisoner,  that  he 
was  innocent  of  the  charge  against  him.     (Pott.  Antiq.  b.  1,  c  19.) 
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the  same  itolemBity,  and  the  same  oath  against  amulets  and  sorceiy, 
that  were  used  in  the  civil  combat ;  and  if  the  appellee  were  so  far 
vanquished,  that  he  could  not  or  would  not  fight  any  longer,  he  was 
adjudged  to  be  hanged  immediately ;  and  then,  as  well  as  if  he  were 
killed  in  battel,  Providence  was  deemed  to  have  determined  in  favour 
of  the  truth,  and  his  blood  was  attainted.  But  if  he  killed  the 
appellant,  or  could  maintain  the  fight  from  sunrising  till  the  stars 
appeared  in  the  evening,  he  was  acquitted.  So  also  if  the  appellant 
became  recreant,  and  pronounced  the  horrible  word  of  craven,  he 
lost  his  liheram  legem^  and  became  in&mous;  and  the  appellee 
recovered  his  damages,  and  also  was  for  ever  quit,  not  only  of  the 
appeal,  but  of  all  indictments  likewise  for  the  same  offence.  Trial 
by  battel  was  abolished  in  1819  by  the  statute  59  Geo.  III.  c.  46,* 


BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY.    lAnte,  pp.  514,  561.] 

Clergy,  the  privUegium  dericaley  or,  in  common  speech,  the  benefit 
of  clergy,  had  its  origin  from  the  pious  regard  paid  by  Christian 
princes  to  the  church  in  its  infant  state,  and  the  ill  use  which  the 
popish  ecclesiastics  soon  made  of  that  pious  regard.  The  exemptions 
which  they  granted  to  the  church  were  principally  of  two  kinds :  1. 
Exemption  of  places  consecrated  to  religious  duties  from  criminal 
arrests,  which  was  the  foundation  of  sanctuaries ;  2.  Exemption  of  the 
persons  of  clergymen  from  criminal  process  before  the  secular  judge 
in  a  few  particular  cases,  which  was  the  true  origin  and  meaning  of 
the  privUegium  clericale. 

But  the  clergy,  increasing  in  wealth,  power,  honour,  number,  and 
interest,  began  soon  to  set  up  for  themselves ;  and  that  which  they 
obtained  by  the  favour  of  the  civil  government,  they  now  claimed  as 
their  inherent  right,.and  as  a  right  of  the  highest  nature,  indefeasible, 
and  Jure  divino.  By  their  canons,  therefore,  and  constitutions,  they 
endeavoured  at,  and  where  they  met  with  easy  princes  obtained,  a 
vast  extension  of  these  exemptions,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  crimes 
themselves,  of  which  the  list  became  quite  universal,  as  in  regard  to 
the  persons  exempted,  among  whom  were  at  length  comprehended 
not  only  every  little  subordinate  officer  belonging  to  the  church  or 
clergy,  but  even  many  that  were  totally  laymen^ 

In  England,  however,  although  the  usurpations  of  the  pope  were 

*  The  last  time,  previously  to  the  case  of  Aahford  v.  Thornton,  hefore 
referred  to,  that  the  trial  by  battel  was  awarded  in  this  country  was  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Rae  and  Mr.  Bamsay,  in  the  7  Car.  I.  The  king,  by  his  commis- 
sion, appointed  a  constable  of  England  to  preside  at  the  trial,  who  proclaimed  a 
day  for  the  duel,  on  which  the  combatants  were  to  appear  with  a  spear,  a  long 
sword,  a  short  sword,  and  a  dagger;  but  the  combat  was  prorogued  to  a 
farther  day,  before  which  the  king  revoked  the  commission.  Aa  aeoount  of  the 
proceedings  will  be  found  in  vol.  11  Harg.  St.  Tr.  p.  124. 
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▼ery  many  and  grieTons,  till  Henry  VIII.  entirely  exterminated  his 
BUpremacy,  yet  a  total  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  secular  jurisdic- 
tion could  never  be  thoroughly  effected,  though  often  endeavoured  by 
the  clergy ;  and  therefore,  though  the  ancient  privUegiumdericcde  was 
in  Bome  capital  jcaaes,  yet  it  was  not  univenaUy,  allowed.  And  in 
those  particular  cases,  the  use  was  for  the  bishop  or  ordinary  to 
demand  his  clerks  to  be  remitted  out  of  the  king's  courts  as  soon  as 
they  were  indicted :  concerning  the  allowance  of  which  demand  there 
was  for  many  years  a  great  uncertainty,  till  at  length  it  was  finally 
settled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  that  the  prisoner  should  first  be 
arraigned,  and  might  either  then  claim  his  benefit  of  clergy,  by  way 
of  declinatory  plea,  or  after  conviction  by  way  of  airesting  judgment. 
This  latter  way  was  most  usually  practised,  as  it  was  more  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  to  have  the  crime  previously  ascertained  by 
confession  or  the  verdict  of  a  jury;  and  also  it  was  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  prisoner  himself,  who  might  possibly  be  acquitted, 
and  so  need  not  the  benefit  of  his  clergy  at  alL 

Originally  the  law  held,  that  no  man  should  be  admitted  to  the 
privilege  of  clergy  but  such  as  had  the  hahitum  et  tonsuram  deri- 
oalem.  But  in  process  of  time  a  much  wider  and  more  comprehensive 
criterion  was  established :  every  one  that  could  read,  a  mark  of  great 
learning  in  those  days  of  ignorance  and  her  sister  superstitiou,  bein^ 
accounted  a  clerk  or  dericus,  and  allowed  the  benefit  of  clerkship, 
though  neither  initiated  in  holy  orders,  nor  trimmed  with  the  clerical 
tonsure.  But  when  learning,  by  means  of  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  other  concurrent  causes,  began  to  be  more  generally  disseminated 
than  formerly,  and  reading  was  no  longer  a  competent  proof  of  clerk- 
ship, or  being  in  holy  orders,  it  was  found  that  as  many  laymen  as 
divines  were  adraitt^  to  the  privUegium  dericdle,  and  therefore,  by 
statute  4  Hen.  VIL  c.  13,  a  distinction  was  once  more  drawn  between 
mere  lay  scholars  and  clerks  that  were  really  in  orders.  And  though 
it  was  thought  reasonable  still  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  the  former,  yet  they  were  not  put  upon  the  same  footing 
with  actual  clergy  :  being  subjected  to  a  slight  degree  of  punishment, 
and  not  allowed  to  claim  the  clerical  privilege  more  than  once.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  statute  directed  that  no  person  once  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  clergy  should  be  admitted  thereto  a  second  time  unless  be 
produced  his  orders :  and  in  order  to  distinguish  their  persons,  all 
laymen  who  were  allowed  this  privilege  were  to  be  burnt  with  a  hot 
iron  in  the  brawn  of  the  left  thumb.  This  distinction,  between 
learned  laymen  and  real  clerks  in  orders,  was  abolished  for  a  time  by 
the  statutes  28  Hen.  VIII.  c  1,  and  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3,  but  it  is  held 
to  have  been  virtually  restored  by  statute  1  Ed.  VI.  c.  12;  which 
statute  also  enacts,  that  lords  of  parliament  and  peers  of  the  realm, 
having  place  and  voice  in  parliament,  may  have  the  benefit  of  their 
peerage,  equivalent  to  that  of  clergy,  for  the  first  offence  (although 
they  cannot  read,  and  without  being  burnt  in  the  hand),  for  all 
offences  then  clergyable  to  commoners,  and  also  for  the  crimes  of 
housebreaking;  highway  robbery,  horse-stealing,  and  robbing  of 
churches. 
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After  thifl^  burning,  the  laity,  and  before  it  the  real  clei^gy,  were 
discharged  from  the  sentence  of  the  law  in  the  king's  courto,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  ordinary,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
ecclesiastical  canons.  Whereupon  the  ordinary,  not  satisfied  with 
the  proofs  adduced  in  the  profane  secular  court,  set  himself  formally 
to  work  to  make  a  purgation  of  the  offender  by  a  new  canonical  trial, 
although  he  had  been  previously  convicted  by  his  country,  or  perhaps 
by  his  own  confession.  This  trial  was  held  before  the  bishop  in 
person,  or  his  deputy,  and  by  a  jury  of  twelire  clerks :  and  there, 
first,  the  party  himself  was  required  to  make  oath  of  his  own  inno* 
cence ;  itext  there  was  to  be  oath  of  twelve  compurgators,  who  swore 
they  believed  he  spoke  the  truth;  then  witnesses  were  to  be  ex* 
amined  upcm  oath,  but  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  only ;  and,  lastly, 
the  Jury  were  to  bring  in  their  verdict  upon  oath,  which  usually 
acquitted  the  prisoner,  otherwise,  if  a  clerk,  he  was  degraded  or  put 
to  penance.  Mr.  Justice  Hobart  remarks  with  much  indignation  the 
vast  complication  of  perjury  and  subornation  of  peijury  in  this 
solemn  farce  of  a  mock  trial ;  the  witnesses,  the  compurgators,  and 
the  jury  being  all  of  them  partakers  in  the  guilt ;  the  delinquent 
party  also,  though  convicted  before  on  the  clearest  evidence,  and 
conscious  of  his  own  offence,  yet  was  permitted  and  almost  compelled 
to  swear  himself  not  guilty ;  nor  was  the  good  bishop  himself,  under 
whose  countenance  this  scene  of  wickedness  was  daily  transacted,  by 
any  means  exempt  from  a  share  of  it  And  yet,  by  this  purgation, 
the  party  was  restored  to  his  credit,  his  liberty,  his  lands,  and  his 
capacity  of  purchasing  afresh,  and  was  entirely  made  a  new  and  an 
innocent  man. 

This  scandalous  prostitution  of  oaths,  and  the  forms  of  justice,  in 
the  almost  constant  acquittal  of  felonious  clerks  by  purgation,  was 
the  occasion  that,  upon  very  heinous  and  notorious  circumstances  of 
guilt,  the  temporal  courts  would  not  trust  the  ordinary  with  the 
trial  of  the  offender,  but  delivered  over  to  him  the  convicted  clerk, 
absque  purgatione  fadenda ;  in  which  situation  the  clerk  convict 
could  not  make  purgation;  but  was  to  continue  in  prison  during 
life,  and  was  incapable  of  acquiring  any  personal  property,  or  re- 
ceivii^  the  profits  of  his  lands,  unless  the  king  should  please  to 
pardon  him.  Both  these  courses  were  in  some  degree  exceptionable ; 
the  latter  being  perhaps  too  rigid,  as  the  former  was  productive  of 
the  most  abandoned  perjury.  As  therefore  these  mock  trials  took 
their  rise  from  factious  and  popish  tenets,  tending  to  exempt  one 
part  of  the  nation  from  the  general  municipal  law ;  it  became  high 
time,  when  the  reformation  was  thoroughly  established,  to  abolish 
so  vain  and  impious  a  ceremony. 

Accordingly  the  statute  18  Eliz.  c.  7,  enacted,  that,  for  the  avoids 
ing  of  such  perjuries  and  abuses  after  the  offender  had  been  allowed 
his  clergy,  he  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  ordinary  as  formerly ; 
but,  upon  such  allowance  and  burning  in  the  hand,  he  should  forth^ 
with  be  enlarged  and  delivered  out  of  prison  ;  with  proviso,  that  the 
judge  might  i£  he  thought  fit^  continue  the  offender  in  gaol  for  any 
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time  not  exceeding  a  year.  And  thus  the  law  continued,  for  above 
a  century,  unaltered,  except  only  that  the  statnte  21  Jac.  I.  c  6, 
allowed  that  women  convicted  of  simple  larcenies  under  the  value 
of  ten  shillings  should  (not  properly  have  the  benefit  of  clergy,  for 
they  were  not  called  upon  to  read ;  but)  be  burned  in  the  hand,  and 
whipped,  stocked,  or  imprisoned,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  year. 
And  a  similar  indulgence,  by  the  statutes  3  d?  4  W.  &  M.  c.  9,  and 
4  &  5  W.  &  M.  c.  24,  was  extended  to  women,  guilty  of  any  clergy- 
able felony  whatsoever ;  who  were  allowed  once  to  claim  the  beaefit 
of  the  statute,  in  like  manner  as  men  might  claim  the  benefit  of 
dergy,  and  to  be  discharged  upon  being  burned  in  the  hand,  and 
imprisoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  year.  The  punishment  of 
burning  in  the  hand  being  found  ineffectual,  was  also  changed  by 
statute  10  &  11  Will.  III.  c  23,  into  burning  in  the  most  visible 
part  of  the  left  cheek,  nearest  the  nose :  but  such  an  indelible  stigma 
being  found  by  experience  to  render  offenders  desperate,  this  |»'o- 
▼ision  was  repealed  about  seven  years  afterwards,  by  statute  5  Ann. 
c.  6 ;  and  till  that  period  all  women;  all  peers  of  parliament  and 
peeresses,  and  all  male  commoners  who  could  read,  were  discharged 
m  all  clergyable  felonies ;  the  males  absolutely,  if  clerks  in  orders ; 
and  other  commoners,  both  male  and  female,  upon  branding;  and 
peers  and  peeresses  without  branding,  for  the  first  offence :  yet  all 
liable  (excepting  peers  and  peeresses),  if  the  judge  saw  occasion,  to 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  a  year.  And  those  men  who  could  not 
read,  if  under  the  degree  of  peerage,  were  hanged. 

Afterwards,  indeed,  it  was  considered  that  education  and  learning 
were  no  extenuations  of  guilt,  but  quite  the  reverse ;  and  that,  if 
the  punishment  of  death  for  simple  felony  was  toa  severe  for  those 
who  had  been  liberally  instructed,  it  was,  a  fortiori,  too  severe  for 
the  ignorant  also.  And  thereupon,  by  the  same  statute  5  Ann.  c.  6, 
it  was  enacted  that  the  benefit  of  clergy  should  be  granted  to  all 
those  who  were  entitled  to  ask  it,  without  requiring  them  to  read 
by  way  of  conditional  merit  And  experience  having  shown  that  so 
very  universal  a  lenity  was  frequently  inconvenient,  and  an  en- 
couragement to  commit  the  lower  degrees  of  felony;  and  that, 
though  capital  punishments  were  too  rigorous  for  these  inferior 
offences,  yet  no  punishment  at  all  (or  next  to  none)  was  as  much 
too  gentle ;  it  was  further  enacted  by  the  same  statute,  that  when 
any  person  was  convicted  of  any  theft,  or  larceny,  and  burnt  in  the 
hand  for  the  same  according  to  the  ancient  law,  he  should  also,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  judge,  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction 
or  public  workhouse,  to  be  there  kept  to  hard  labour,  for  aaay  time 
not  less  than  six  months,  and  not  exceeding  two  years ;  with  a  power 
of  inflicting  a  double  confinement  in  case  of  the  party's  escape  from 
the  first.  And  it  was  also  enacted  by  the  statutes  4:  G^eo.  I.  c.  11, 
and  6  Greo.  I.  c.  23,  that  when  any  persons  should  be  convicted  of 
finy  larceny,  either  grand  or  petit,  or  any  felonious  stealing  or  taking 
of  money  or  goods  and  chattels  either  from  the  person  or  the  house 
of  any  other,  or  in  any  other  manner,  and  who  by  the  law  should 
l?e  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  cleigy,  and  liable  only  to  the  penalties 
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of  bummg  in  the  hand  or  whipping,  the  court  in  their  discretion, 
instead  of  such  burning  in  the  hand  or  whippii^,  might  direct  such 
offenders  to  be  transported  to  America  (or,  by  statute  19  Geo.  III. 
c.  74,  to  any  other  parts  beyond  the  seas)  for  seven  years :  and  if 
they  returned  or  were  seen  at  large  in  this  kingdom  within  that 
time,  it  should  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  By  the  subse- 
quent statutes  16  Geo.  II.  c.  15,  and  8  Geo.  III.  c.  15,  provisions 
were  made  for  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  execution  of  the  laws 
relating  to  transportation,  and  the  conviction  of  such  as  transgress 
them.  But  by  the  statute  19  Geo.  III.  c.  72,  all  offenders  liable  to 
transportation  might  in  lieu  thereof,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges, 
be  employed,  if  males  (except  in  the  case  of  petty  larceny),  in  hard 
kibour  for  the  benefit  of  some  public  navigation ;  or,  whether  males 
or  females,  might  in  all  cases  be  confined  to  hard  labour  in  certain 
penitentiary  houses,  erected  by  virtue  of  the  said  act,  for  the  several 
terms  therein  specified,  but  in  no  case  exceeding  seven  years,  with  a 
power  of  subsequent  mitigation,  and  even  of  reward,  in  case  of  their 
good  behaviour.  But  if  they  escaped  and  were  retaken,  for  the  first 
time  an  addition  of  three  years  was  made  to  the  term  of  their  con- 
finement, and  a  second  escape  was  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

In  forming  the  plan  of  these  penitentiary  houses,  the  principal 
objects  were,  by  sobriety,  cleanliness,  and  medical  assistance,  by  a 
regular  series  of  labour,  by  solitary  confinement  during  the  intervals 
of  work, '  and  by  due  religious  instruction,  to  preserve  and  amend 
the  health  of  the  unhappy  offenders,  to  inure  them  to  habits  of 
industry,  to  guard  them  from  pernicious  company,  to  accustom  them 
io  serious  reflection,  and  to  teach  them  both  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  every  Christian  and  moral  duty.  And  if  the  whole  of  this 
plan  had  been  properly  executed,  and  its  defects  timely  supplied, 
such  a  reformation  might  have  been  effected  in  the  lower  classes  of 
mankind,  and  such  a  gradual  scale  of  punishment  been  affixed  to  all 
gradations  of  guilt,  as  in  time  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  capital 
punishment,  except  for  very  atrocious  crimes. 

It  was  also  enacted  by  the  statute  19  Geo.  III.  c.  74,  that,  instead 
of  burning  in  the  hand  (which  was  sometimes  too  slight  and  some- 
times too  disgraceful  a  punishment),  the  court  in  all  clergyable 
felonies  might  impose  a  pecuniary  fine ;  or  (except  in  the  case  of 
manslaughter)  might  order  the  offender  to  be  once  or  oftener,  but 
not  more  than  thrice,  either  publicly  or  privately  whipped ;  such 
private  whipping  (to  prevent  collusion  or  abuse)  to  bp  inflicted  in 
the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  and  in  case  of  female  offenders  in  the 
presence  of  females  only :  which  fine  or  whipping  had  the  same 
consequence  as  burning  in  the  hand :  and  the  offender  so  fined  or 
whipped  was  equally  liable  to  a*  subsequent  detainer  or  imprison- 
ment. 

In  this  state  did  the  benefit  of  clergy  stand  at  the  period  of  its 
abolition,  very  considerably  different  from  its  original  institution : 
the  wisdom  of  the  English  legislature  having,  in  the  course  pf  a  long 
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and  laborious  prooess,  extracted  by  a  Doble  alchemy  rich  medicines 
ont  of  poisonous  ingredients ;  and  converted,  by  gradual  mutaticms, 
what  was  at  first  an  unreasonable  exemption  of  particular  popish 
ecclesiastics,  into  a  merciful  mitigation  of  the  general  law,  with 
respect  to  cajHtal  punishment. 

From  the  whole  of  this  detail  we  may  collect  that,  however  in 
times  of  ignorance  and  superstition  that  monster  in  true  policy  may 
for  a  while  subsist,  of  a  body  of  men  residing  in  the  bowels  of  a  state, 
and  yet  independent  of  its  laws ;  yet,  when  learning  and  rational 
religion  have  a  little  enlightened  men's  minds,  society  can  no  longer 
endure  an  absurdity  so  gross  as  must  destroy  its  very  fundamentals. 
For  by  the  original  contract  of  government,  the  price  of  protection 
by  the  united  force  of  individuals  is  that  of  obedience  to  the  united 
will  of  the  community.  This  united  will  is  declared  in  the  laws  of 
the  land :  and  that  united  force  is  exerted  in  their  due  and  universal 
execution. 

Let  us  now  see  to  what  persons  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  allowed ; 
and  this  must  be  chiefly  collected  from  what  has.b^n  observed  in 
the  preceding  article.  I*  or,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  pronounce  that 
all  clerks  in  orders  were  without  any  branding,  and  of  course  without 
any  transportation,  fine,  or  whipping  (for  those  were  only  substi- 
tuted in  lieu  of  the  other),  to  be  admitted  to  this  privil^e,  and 
immediately  discharged,  and  this  as  often  as  they  offended.  Again, 
all  lords  of  parliament,  and  peers  of  the  realm  having  place  ^nd  voice 
in  parliament,  by  the  statute  1  Ed.  VI.  a  12  (which  was  likewise 
held  to  extend  to  peeresses :  Duchess  of  Kingston's  case  in  parlia- 
menl^  April  22, 1776),  were  discharged  in  all  clergyable  and  other 
felonies  provided  for  by  the  act,  without  any  burning  in  the  hand, 
or  imfHrisonment,  or  other  puni^ment  substituted  in  its  stead,  in  the 
same  manner  as  real  clerks  convict :  but  this  was  only  for  the  first 
offence.  Lastly,  all  the  commons  of  the  realms,  not  in  orders,  whether 
male  or  female,  were  for  the  first  offence  to  be  discharged  of  the 
capital  punishment  of  felonies  within  the  benefit  of  clergy,  upon 
being  burnt  in  the  hand,  whipped,  or  fined,  or  suffering  a  discre- 
tionary imprisonment  in  the  common  goal,  the  house  of  correction, 
one  of  the  penitentiary  houses,  or  in  the  places  of  labour  for  the 
benefit  of  some  navigation ;  or,  in  case  of  larceny,  upon  being  trans* 
ported  for  seven  years,  if  the  court  thought  pr<^r.  It  has  been  said 
that  Jews  and  other  infldels  and  heretics  were  not  capable  of  the 
benefit  of  clergy  till  after  the  statute  5  Ann.  c.  6,  as  being  under  a 
legal  incapacity  for  orders.  But  I  much  question  whether  this  was 
ever  ruled  for 'law,  since  the  reintroduction  of  the  Jews  into  England, 
in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne  having 
certainly  made  no  alteration  in  this  respect :  it  only  dispensing  with 
the  necessity  of  reading  in  those  penons  who,  in  case  they  could 
read,  were  before  the  act  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  their  clergy. 

For  what  crimes  let  us  next  inquire  was  t-he  priv&effium  ckrieale^ 
or  benefit  of  clergy,  to  be  allowed  ?  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
neither  in  high  treascm,  nor  in  petty  larceny,  jux  in  any  mere  misde* 
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ineanors,  was  it  indulged  at  the  common  law;  and  therefore  we 
may  lay  it  down  for  a  rule  that  it  was  allowable  only  in  petit  trea- 
son and  capital  felonies :  which  for  the  most  part  became  legally 
entitled  to  this  indulgence  by  the  statute  de  dero,  25  Edvv.  III. 
St.  3,  c.  4,  which  provided  that  clerks  convict  for  treasons  or  felonies, 
touching  other  persons  than  the  king  himself  or  his  royal  majesty, 
should  have  the  privilege  of  holy  church.  But  yet  it  was  not  allow- 
able in  all  felonies  whatsoever :  for  in  some  it  was  denied  even  by 
the  common  law,  viz.,  insidiatio  viarum,  or  lying  in  wait  for  one  on 
the  highway;  depopulcUio  agrorum,  or  destroying  and  ravaging  a 
county ;  and  combustio  domorum,  or  arson,  that  is,  the  burning  of 
houses ;  all  of  which  are  a  kind  of  hostile  acts,  and  in  some  degree 
border  upon  treason.  And  farther,  all  these  identical  crimes,  to- 
gether with  petit  treason,  and  very  many  acts  of  felony,  were  ousted 
of  clergy  by  particular  acts  of  parliament.  Upon  all  which  statutes 
for  excluding  clergy  I  shall  only  observe,  that  they  were  nothing 
else  but  the  restoring  of  the  law  to  the  same  rigour  of  capital  punish- 
ment in  the  first  offence  that  was  exerted  before  the  privUegium 
dericale  was  at  all  indulged,  and  which  was  still  exerted  upon  a 
second  offence  in  almost  all  kinds  of  felonies,  unless  committed  by 
clerks  actually  in  orders.  But  so  tender  was  the  law  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment  in  the  first  instance  for  any  inferior  felony,  that 
notwithstanding  by  the  marine  law,  as  declared  in  statute  28  Hen. 
yill.  c.  15,  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  not  allowed  in  any  case  what- 
soever; yet,  when  offences  were  committed  within  the  admiralty 
jurisdiction,  which  would  be  clergyable  if  committed  by  land,  the 
constant  course  was  to  axsquit  and  discharge  the  prisoner.  And  to 
conclude  this  head  of  inquiry,  we  may  observe  the  following  rules : 
1.  That  in  all  felonies,  whether  created  by  statute  or  by  common 
law,  clergy  was  allowable,  unless  taken  away  by  express  words  of  an 
act  of  parliament  2.  That  where  clergy  was  taken  away  from  the 
principal,  it  was  not  of  course  taken  away  from  the  accessory,  unless 
lie  were  also  particularly  included  in  the  words  of  the  statute. 
3.  That  when  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  taken  away  from  the  offence 
(as  in  case  of  murder,  robbery,  rape,  and  burglary),  a  principal  in 
the  second  degree  being  present,  aiding  and  abetting  the  crime,  was 
as  well  excluded  from  his  clergy  as  he  that  was  principal  in  the  first 
degree.  But,  4.  That  where  it  was  only  taken  away  from  the  person 
eommitting  the  offence  (as  in  the  case  of  stabbing,  or  committing 
larceny  in  a  dwelling-house,  or  privately  from  the  person),  his  aiders 
and  abettors  were  not  excluded^  through  the  tenderness  of  the  law, 
which  determined  that  such  statutes  should  be  taken  literally. 

Lastly,  let  us  observe  what  the  consequences  were  to  the  party 
of  allowing  him  this  benefit  of  clergy.  I  speak  not  of  the  branding, 
fine,  whipping,  imprisonment,  or  transportation :  which  were  rather 
concomitant  conditions  than  consequences  of  receiving  this  indul- 
gence. The  consequences  were  such  as  affected  his  present  interest, 
and  future  credit,  and  capacity :  as  having  been  once  a  felon,  but 
now  purged  from  that  guilt  by  the  privilege  of  clergy,  which  operated 
as  a  kind  of  statute  pardon. 
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And  we  may'observe,  1,  That  by  his  oonyiction  lie  forfeited  all  his 
goods  to  the  king,  which  being  once  vested  in  the  crown,  should  not 
afterwards  be  restored  to  the  offender.  2.  That,  after  conviction,  and 
till  he  received  the  judgment  of  the  law,  by  branding,  or  some  of  its 
substitutes,  or  else  was  pardoned  by  the  king,  he  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  felon,  and  subject  to  all  the  disabilities  and  other 
incidenta  of  a  felon.  3.  That  after  burning,  or  its  substitute,  or 
pardon,  be  was  discharged  for  ever  of  that  and  all  other  felonies  before 
committed,  within  the  benefit  of  clergy ;  but  not  of  felonies  from 
which  such  benefit  was  excluded,  and  this  by  statutes  8  Eliz.  c.  4, 
and  18  Eliz.  c.  7*  4.  lliat  by  the  burning,  or  its  substitute,  or  the 
pardon  of  it,  he  was  restored  to  all  capacities  and  credits,  and  the 
possession  of  his  lands,  as  if  he  had  never  been  convicted.  5.  That 
what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  commoners  and 
laymen,  subsequent  to  the  burning  in  the  hand,  was  equally  applic-- 
able  to  all  peers  and  clergymen,  although  never  branded  at  all,  or 
subjected  to  other  punishment  in  its  stead.  For  they  had  the  same 
privileges,  without  any  burning,  or  any  substitute  for  it,  which  oth^^ 
were  entitled  to  after  it. 

Kotwithstanding,  however,  the  various  legislative  provisions  by 
which  it  was  thus  from  time  to  time  attempted  to  modify  the  opera- 
tion of  the  privUegium  dericcde,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  remain  a  part  of 
the  complicated  system  of  punishment  which  formerly  prevailed,  its 
total  abolition  necessarily  formed  a  part  of  those  measures  for  conso- 
lidating and  amending  the  criminal  law,  which  were  adopted  by  the 
legislature  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.  The  various  acts  of  parliament 
I  have  referred  to  were  accordingly  repealed  by  the  statute  7  &  8 
Geo.  IV.  c.  27 ;  and  the  privilege  itself  at  the  same  time  entirely 
abolished  by  the  statute  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  28.  But  as  the  effect  of 
this  would  have  been  to  leave  no  punishment  for  any  felony  but 
death,  it  was  at  the  same  time  enacted  that  no  person  convicted  of 
felony  should  thereafter  suffer  capitally. 

A  doubt  having  been  started  whether  the  act  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  2, 
retaining  the  benefit  of  clergy  to  lords  of  parliament  and  peers  of  the 
realm,  might  not  be  in  force  notwithstanding  the  statute  7  &  8  Geo, 
IV.  0.  28,  it  was  specially  repealed  by  4  &  5  Vict.  c.  22 ;  and  every 
lord  of  parliament  or  peer  of  the  realm  having  place  or  voice  in 
parliament,  against  whom  any  indictment  for  felony  may  be  found, 
must  now  pl^  to  such  indictment^  and  upon  conviction  is  liable 
to  the  same  punishment  as  any  other  of  the  queen's  subjects. 
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Abatevent  of  freehold,  330, 

of  action  at  law,  37 1. 

plea  in,  in  actions,  371. 

plea  in,  to  Indictment,  649. 

of  nuisances,  269. 
Abdication  of  James  II.,  48. 
Abduction,  315. 
.  of  women,  503, 

of  heiress,  503. 

of  girl  under  ten,  504» 

or  kidnapping,  604. 
Abettors,  464. 
Ab(ju  ration,  oath  of,  27. 

of  the  realm,  19,  671. 
Absconding  debtors,  arrest  of,  364. 
Absentees  from  church,  450. 
Absolute  rights,  306. 
Acceptance  of  bills,  253, 
AccessiMi,  title  by,  230. 
Accessories,  445. 

before  the  fact,  446,  602. 

after  the  fact,  446,  602. 

punishment  of,  446. 
Aoddent,  remedy  in  case  of,  425. 

excuse  for  unlawful  acts,  443. 
Accomplices,  evidence  of,  555. 
Accord  and  satisfaction,  273. 

when  a  defence,  273. 
Account,  action  of,  325. 

jurisdiction  of  Chancery  in,  423. 
Acknowledgment    of  feme-covert's 

191. 
Acquittal,  559. 
Act  of  grace  or  pardon,  569. 

when  pleaded,  569. 
Act  of  Parliament,  13. 

how  made,  36. 

its  authority,  38. 

private,  13,  209. 

public,  13. 
Acts  of  bankruptcy,  256. 
Action,  at  law,  268. 

diose  in,  225. 

notice  of,  375. 
Adhering  to  king's  enemies,  458. 
Adjournment  of  Parliament,  38. 
Administration,  granting  of,  263. 

of  assets  in  Cbancery,  423. 
Administrator,  262,  264,  435. 

actions  by  and  against,  372. 
Admiralty,  Oourt  of,  292,  300. 

itsJttriscUction,  301. 


deed. 


Admiralty,  Jurisdiction  as  to  prizes,  301. 

law  in,  292. 

trial  of  offences  in,  627. 
Admission  of  a  clerk,  91. 
Admittance  to  copyhold,  215. 
Admittendo  ckrico,  writ,  351, 409. 
Admonitio  trina,  546. 
Adulteration  of  food,  offence  of,  488. 
Adultery,  315. 

suit  for,  298. 
Advancement  of  Justice,  homicide  for,  496. 
Advertising  for  stolen  goods,  477. 
Advocates,  277. 
AdvowBon,  127. 

limitation  of  right  to,  168. 

who  may  be  disturbers  of  right  of,  349. 
jEquitas  sequitur  Ugem,  203. 
Affidavit)  364,  398,  430. 
Affinity,  102. 
Affray,  481. 
Age,  of  consent  to  marry,  110. 

full,  what,  110. 

in  criminal  cases,  441. 
Aggregate  corporation,  112, 114. 
Agistment,  246. 

Agreement,  performance  of,  241. 
Aiders  and  abettors,  464. 
Aids,  feudal,  136. 

Parliamentary,  7l. 
Air,  right  to,  125. 
Alehouses,  disorderly,  490. 
Alfred,  his  laws,  8. 
Alien,85, 177, 192. 

disabilities  of,  in  purchaBing  land,  85. 

registration  of,  85. 

daiization  and  naturalization  of,  85. 

enemy,  prize  of  goods  of,  228. 

praemunire  by,  469. 

trial  of,  564. 
Alien  priories,  470. 
Alienation,  history  of  the  laws  of,  183, 184| 

189. 
Alimony,  299. 

suit  for,  299. 
Allegiance,  local,  83. 

natural,  83. 

oath  of,  83,  466. 
Alliances,  how  made,  6L 
Allodium,  132. 
Alluvion,  title  to,  180. 
Ambassadors,  how  appointed,  59. 

privileges  of,  60. 
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AmbMndoi^  vioUtian  of  priTflcfM  oi;  455. 


Anatonqr  act,  494. 

Ancient  dcmeaM;  144^ 

Andeot  writingi  prore  IheamdnB,  389. 

Animali,  cruelty  to^  493. 

promrtj  In.  223. 

nUIns  or  maiming,  519. 

wbat  are  (he  lotdecta  of  lanvny,  513l 
Animut/tmmdi,  610, 617. 
Aimoal  nrllamenta,  24. 
Aonoltleii,  134, 249. 

for  Uvea,  249. 
Annulum  et  baadmn,  InTeatitQra  j»r,  87. 
Answer  in  Ghanoeiy,  429. 
Apology,  when  admitted  in  mitigation  of 

damages,  309. 
Apoetaqr,  448. 

Appeal,  Hoose  of  Lords:  no  new  evidenoe 
admttted,  434. 

OonrU  of,  283,  284. 

court  of.  In  Chancery,  288. 

of  felony,  579. 

to  Rome,  offence  of,  470. 
Appearance,  by  defendant,  in  ooarts  of  law, 
361.  368. 

in  Chancery,  428. 
ApprenUcea,  100, 497, 500. 

aasanlia  on,  505. 
Appropriations,  89. 
AniTOTeri,  555. 
Arbitration,  274. 
Arbitrator,  274. 
ArchUabOT^  88. 

ooort  of;  12. 

mode  of  appointment  of,  88. 

powers  and  duties  of,  87. 
Archbishop's  prerogative,  87. 
Archdeacon,  89. 
Archdeacon's  Oourf ,  298l 
Ardies,  Court  of,  290. 
Aristocrat^,  4. 
Annies,  who  csn  raise,  62. 

standing.  97. 
Armour,  Iec.,  embezzling  the  king's,  466. 

statutes  of,  96. 
Arms,  right  of  havingi  22. 
Arms  and  ammunition,  ezportin|^  63. 
Army,  regular,  97. 

history  of,  96. 
Arraignment,  645. 
Arrangement  with  creditors,  258. 
Array,  challenge  to  tlie,  386. 
Arrest  by  private  persons,  636. 

wtthout  warrant,  636. 

of  a  defendant,  in  civil  cases,  364. 

in  criminal  cases,  634. 
Arrest  of  Judgment,  in  dvll  cases,  397, 399. 

in  criminal  cases^  661. 
Arson,  606. 
Art,  works  of,  destroying,  481. 

Unions,  493. 
Articles  of  the  Navy,  98. 

of  War,  97. 

of  the  Peace,  52L 
Artificers,  96. 

Asportation,  what  is,  511,  512. 
Assault,  redressed  by  action,  306. 

aggravated,  606. 
Assembly,  riotous  or  unlawful,  482. 
Assessed  taxes,  73,  76. 


72. 
Aaseta,  administratiaii  oi  264. 

equitable,  423. 

by  descent,  177. 
Assignees  hi  banknq»(cy,  25T. 
Assignment,  200. 

of  eho$e  in  ocfion,  25X 
Assigns,  189. 
Assktanoe,  writ  of,  433. 
Assise,  general,  23,329,  n. 

of  aims,  96. 

courts  of,  289. 

commission  ait  288,  527. 

of  bread,  offence  of  brealdng,  486. 
Assumpsit,  actitm  of,  322, 324. 
Assoiances,  common,  212. 
AtheUng,  Edgar,  46. 
Attachment,  or  jwne,  andent  process  by,  360. 

of  dd>ts,  412. 

for  contempts,  303, 533. 

process  in  Chancery  by,  428. 
Attachments,  Court  of^  294. 
Attainder,  62.'>,  563. 

forfeiture  of  proper^  hy,  664 

escheat  on,  566. 

reversal  of,  567. 
Attainder  and  conviction,  difference  be- 
tween, 663. 
Attaint,  verdicts  formaiy  reversed  by,  558. 
Attainted  persons,  526,  663. 
Attempt  to  alarm  or  iojure  the  soverelgD, 

463. 
Attestation  of  deed,  196. 

of  wills,  219. 
Attomqr.  276,  477. 

warrant  of,  402. 
Attorney-general,  27Y. 

Information  by,  in  Exchequer,  366. 

information  by,  in  charities,  420. 

criminal  information  by,  542. 
Attonmient,  137, 189. 
AudOA  querelA,  when  it  lies,  379,  404. 
Augmentation  of  livings,  68. 
Aida  regiOt  281,  282,  283. 
A%UrefoU  aoqwU,  549,  650. 

cUtaintt  660. 

oonvictt  649. 
Autre  vie,  150. 
Averium,  234. 
Avowry,  318. 

Bachblob,  knight,  95. 
Backing  warrants,  632. 
Bail,  excessive,  539. 

aheriff  obliged  to  take,  365. 

when  and  how  put  in,  365. 

in  error,  406. 

in  criminal  cases,  539. 

what  offences  bailable,  539. 

in  Queoi's  Bench,  539. 
Bailiffs,  100. 

of  hundreds,  78. 

special,  78, 
Bailiwick,  78. 
Bailment,  226,  246. 
Banks,  Joint-stock,  119, 120. 
Banknotes,  forgeries  of,  520. 
Bankers,  cheques  of,  262. 

embezzlement  by,  511. 
Bankhig  companies,  120. 
Bankruptcy,  a  cause  of  forfeiture,  188.' 
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Baakrapt^,  Uw  of,  255. 
fmndalentk  offeaoe  of,  485. 
ooarts  of,  293. 
Jariiidiction  of  Court  of  Ctaanoety  In*  259, 

421. 

Banks  of  riven,  destroying^  517. 

Banneret,  knight,  95. 

Banns,  104. 

Biir,  plea  In,  371, 372,  429.  545, 548. 

Bargain  and  mte  of  landst,  206. 

Btfn,  setting  flreto,  618,  519. 

Baron,  ooaru,  278, 345. 

Baronetk95. 

Baronies,  94. 

of1>lshoi»,94. 
Barretry,  477. 
Barrister,  277. 

revising,  33. 
Base  coiu,  uttering,  464. 
Base  fee,  146. 
BdsUrd,  108. 

maintenance  of.  108. 

cannot  inberit,  177. 
Bath,  knigltt  of  tlie,  95. 
Biittel,  trial  bj,  551. 
Battery,  306. 

oifenoe  of,  504. 
Bawdy-booses,  463, 490. 
Beacons,  63. 
Beasts  of  the  ploiu^  when  dSstn^nable, 

271. 
Beggars,  vagrsnts,  tf  I. 
Behaviour,  good,  security  for,  522. 
Beheading,  461. 
Benefices,  466. 

Benefit  of  clergy.  468,  514,  546,  586. 
Betting-olfices,  snppresrion  ct,  493. 
Bigamy,  489. 
Bill  in  Parliameot,  86. 
Bill  of  review  in  Equity,  434. 
Bill  of  Kights,  482.  663. 
mi  of  exceptions,  393, 405. 
Bill  of  Middlesex,  ancient  process  by,  362. 
BUI  in  equity.  428, 431, 434. 
Bill  of  excbange,  251, 255. 

how  sued  on,  367. 

forgii^,  620. 

gtnding,  512. 
BiU  of  indictment.  540. 
Bill  of  lading,  245. 
Bill  of  sale.  231,  241. 
Billeting  military,  98, 
Bishop,  clianoellor  uf,  88. 

courts  ot  88. 
Bishops,  86,  88. 

are  not  peen,  94. 

powers  and  duties,  88. 

used  to  sit  In  the  county  conrt.  290. 

what  matters  tried  by  certificate  of,  383. 
Black  Act,  518. 
Black  mail,  618. 
Blaq)hemy,  462. 
Blood,  corruption  of,  178,  547, 660, 566. 

half,  176. 

royal,  60. 
Board  of  Health,  118. 
Board  of  Trade,  65. 
Bocland,  142. 

Bodies,  stealing,  kc,  494,  513L 
Body  corporate,  112. 
Boiling  to  death,  600,  n. 


Bonds  in  general,  208. 

steaUng  of,  612. 

forgery  of,  520. 
Bookland,  142. 
Boolcs,  copyright  fai,  230L 
Booths  for  mountelianlcs,  nixiaances,  490. 
Borough  Englisb,  169, 176. 
Borough,  117. 

parliamentary,  3X 

courts,  296. 

sessions,  118. 
Borsbolder,  80. 
Botes  or  estoverB»  129. 
Bottomry,  248. 
Bound  bailifls,  100. 

Boundaries,  concision  of,  how  rectified,  426. 
Bounty,  Qneen  Anne's,  68. 
Breach  of  the  peace,  480. 

of  prison,  476. 

of  pound,  317,  n. 
Breaking,  in  haT%luj,  608. 
Bribery,  479. 

in  elections,  479. 
Bridges,  annoyance  in,  489. 

destroying,  kc,  519. 
BriUsh  constitution,  5. 
BrolEeia,  embezzlement  by,  51L 
Brothels,  frequenting,  463. 

keeping,  463. 
Bulls,  papal,  469 
Buoys,  destroying,  518. 
Burgage  tenure,  140. 
Burgesses,  30, 117. 
Burgtarfooa  entry,  509. 
Burglary,  496,  608. 

posBeasion  of  iMoadirealdiig  hnplementa, 
609. 
Burial  of /do  dt  sc,  498. 
Burning,  in  arson,  606. 

in  the  hand,  662. 

malidoQS,  619. 
By-Uw,  114. 

Action  of  debt  on,  323. 

Cksatw,  53. 

Calendar  of  prisoners,  570. 

Canal  banlcs,  &&,  broUclng  down,  517. 

Oancellationofdeed,  196. 

of  will,  262. 

by  Court  of  Gbanoery,  426. 
Can(m  Jaw,  12. 

Canonical  d^ees  of  consanguinity,  263. 
Canons,  of  Heunr  VI.,  12. 
Canterbury,  Ardibiabop  of,  88. 
Capiat  ad,  reipondendem,  in  civil   suits. 
361,364. 

in  criminal  proceedihgi,  544. 
CapUu  ad  taU^aeiendum,  410. 
Capias  in  witkemamt  409. 
Capiat  utia{fatum,  362. 
Capital  punishment,  662. 
CapiUt  tenure  in,  136. 
Gonial  knowledge  of  inCmts,  504. 
Carriers,  226,  246. 

liaUUty  of,  225. 

lien  of,  247. 

larceny  by,  610L 
Castration,  603 
Casual  ^}ector,  331,  332. 
Cattle,  owner  of,  liable  for  tregpass  by,  338, 

Idlling  or  tnaiming,  619. 
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Gitae,  m  trf*im«nt  of,  493. 
CataajaaUaHonit  mixtrimonii,  289. 
C&QBe,  challenge  for,  554.         * 
Central  Criminal  Court,  526,  530. 
Certiflcate,  of  bankropt,  258. 

of  bishop,  trial  by,  383. 

of  ciutonis  of  London,  38X 

of  discbarge  of  seamen,  606. 
Certiorari^  writ  of,  in  dvil  cases,  318, 544. 

in  criminal  cases,  526. 
Cession  of  a  benefice,  91. 
Cestui  que  trutt,  352. 
Cestui  que  use,  185, 201. 
Cestui  que  vie,  150. 
Challenge  of  Jttr^,  386,  554. 

jmpCer  Aonorw  mpeetttm,  387, 564. 

pr^ftter  defectum^  387, 554. 

prvjpter  affectum^  387,  554. 

to  the  favour,  387. 

principal,  387. 

to  fight,  oflTenoe  of,  483. 
Chamberlain  of  London,  custom  as  to,  237. 
Champerty,  477. 

Champions  in  trial  by  battel,  651. 
Clianoellor's  Courts  in  uui vers!  ties,  294,  531. 
Chancellor,  his  authority,  284, 285. 
Cbannellor  of  a  diocese,  88. 
Ckamx  medley,  497. 
Chancery,  Court  ot  284. 

auxiliary  jurisdiction,  426. 

matters  cognisable  In,  319, 419» 

appeal  from,  288. 
Chapters,  88. 
Character,  evidence  nf,  fan  criminal  cases, 

557. 
Characters  of  vervanta,  487. 
Charging  stodc  or  shares  with  Judgment 

debt,  412. 
Charitable  uses,  116. 
Charities,  Jurisdiction  of  Chancery,  420. 
Charity  CommissioneiB  for   £^gUmd  and 

Wales,  420. 
Chapel,  breaking  and  stealing  firom,  509. 
Charter  of  incorporation,  113. 
Charters  of  our  liberties,  17, 20. 
Chase,  613. 

beasts  of,  stealing,  513. 
Chattels,  real  and  personal,  222,  238,  409, 

512,  565. 
Chastity,  homicide  in  defence  of,  496. 
Cheating,  offence  ol',  486. 
Cheque,  banker's,  252. 
Chester,  county  palatine  of,  293, », 

courts  of,  abolished,  293,  n. 
Obichele,  Archbishop,  12. 
Chief  rent,  131. 
Child,  stealing,  506. 

procuring  child  to  beg.-— 5te  Yagranta 
Child  in  ventre  sa  mere,  19. 
Children,  duties  of,  108. 

parents*  remedy  for  abduction  of,  315. 

guardianship  of,  107. 
Chivalry,  court  of,  282, 527. 

guardian  in,  136. 
Choice  of  evils,  an  excuse  for  unlawful  acts, 

444. 
Chose  in  actiorit  225,  232,  238,  241,  252, 
420. 

stealing,  512. 
pJwse  in  possession,  232. 
Christian  courts,  289. 


Church,  head  ef,  66. 

marriages  in,  103. 

rate,  297. 

burglary  in,  608, 509. 

larceny  in,  509. 

riotously  demolishing,  4  81 . 

or  churchyards,  af&ays  in,  482. 
Church  rate,  92. 
Churchwardens,  92. 
Cinque  Fort,  courts  of,  293,  n. 
Circumstantial  evidoioe,  392. 
Citation  in  Divorce  Court,  299. 
Civil  Corporations,  113, 115. 
Civil  death,  19. 

law,  11. 

liberty,  It. 

list,  75. 

state,  93. 

sul^tlon,  443. 
Clandestine  marriage,  offence  o^  489. 
Clergy,  86,  449,  482. 

assaults  on,  505. 
Clergy,  excluded  from  parliament,  86. 

simony  by,  187, 453. 

benefit  of,  468,  514,546,  585. 
Clergymen  privileged  {h>m  arrest,  86. 
Clerico  admittendo,  writ  de,  409. 
Clerk,  parish,  92. 

of  the  market,  his  court,  530,  n, 

of  the  peace,  529. 
Clipping  the  coin,  13, 469. 
Clothes,  destroying  of,  518. 
Coal-min€8,  setting  fire  to,  kc^  519. 
Code  of  Justinian,  12. 
Codicil,  261. 
Cognizance,  in  replevin,  318, 

of  causes,  claim  o^370. 
Cognovit  actionem,  208, 402. 
Coin,  offences  relatii^  to,  464. 
Coinage  duties^  70. 

rights  of,  70. 
Coke,  Sir  Edward,  286. 
Collateral  consanguinity,  173,  263. 

descent,  172,  263. 
Collation  to  a  beu^ce,  91. 
Colleges,  113. 

Collieries,  destroying  engines  in,  519. 
Combinations,  among  workmen,  486. 
Commendams,  467. 
Commerce,  Crown  the  arbiter  of,  65. 
Commission  of  assize,  289. 

of  the  peace,  288,  527. 

of  oyer  and  tern\iner,  288, 627* 

of  gaol  delivery,  288,  527. 

to  examine  witnesses,  391, 431. 

under   the    statute  of  charitable  uses, 
420. 
Commissioners  of  poor  laws,  82. 
Commitment  of  persons  accused,  638. 

and  bail,  539. 
Commitment  of  persons  accused,  reason  for, 
must  be  expressed. — See  Habeas  Corpus, 

'     312. 
Committee,  Judicial,  291. 

of  lunatics,  420. 
Common  assurances,  212. 
Common,  estate  in,  165. 

tenanqr  in,  165. 
Commons,  129, 

disturbance  of,  347. 

enclosure  of,  347. 
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Oomnum  barretor,  47T. 
jury,  bow  returned,  885. 
Uw,  7,  9. 

Uw,  courts  of,  378. 
matters  cognizable  in,  801. 
informer,  569. 
nuisances,  489, 569. 

8 leas,  court  of,  its  origin,  281. 
xed  at  Westminster,  282. 

error  ft-om,  283. 

seal,  114. 
Commonalty,  95. 

Commoners,  may  abate  nuisance  to  a  com- 
mon, 347. 
Commons,  House  of,  26. 
Commonwealth,  ofTenoee  against,  474. 
Communications,  what  are  privileged,  309. 
Companies,  public,  forgmries  on,  620. 

JoIntHitock,119. 

winding  up,  120. 

banking,  120. 
Compossine  the  death  of  the  king,  456. 
Compensation  for  death  of  husband  or  wife, 

action  for,  306. 
Complaint,  of  offences,  before  Justices,  532, 

535. 
Composition  with  eredltors,  258. 
Compound  larceny,  615. 
Compounding  felony,  477. 
Compounding  Informations,  478. 
Compulsion,  an  excuse  for  wtlawftil  acts, 

443. 
Concealment  of  treasure-trove,  473, 
Concord  in  a  fine,  211. 
Condition,  estate  upon,  194. 
Confession  of  indictment,  548,  556. 
Confession  and  avoidance,  pleas  in,  370. 
Confirmation,  200. 
Confusion  of  boundaries,  how  remedied,  426. 

of  goods,  230. 
Congi  d'ilire, 

Oontes,  taking,  killing,  or  stealing,  513. 
Conjugal  rights,  suit  for  restitution  of,  299. 
Consanguinity,  102, 262. 

degrees  of,  263. 
Conservators  of  the  peace,  522. 
Consideration  for  a  contract,  24% 
Consistory  Court,  290,  300. 
Consolidated  Fund,  75,  559. 
Consolidation  rule,  370. 
Consort,  Queen,  60. 
Conspiracy,  law  of,  in  general,  478. 

action  of,  310. 
Constable,  high,  80. 

petty,  80. 

special,  80. 

his  dutv  in  criminal  cases,  530. 
Constitution,  British,  5. 
Constructive  frauds,  425. 
Contempt,  against  royal  person,  ftc.,  472, 
473. 

attachment  for,  480,  533. 

against  sovereign's  title,  473. 

against  royal  palaces  or  courts  of  Justice, 
474. 
Contract  of  marriage,  102, 103. 
Contract,  original,  between  kbig  and  people, 

55. 
Contracts,  242. 

title  by,  241. 

actions  on,  822. 


Conversion,  819. 
Conv^ances,  190, 196, 205. 
Conviction  in  general,  650. 

effect  of  previous,  569. 

summary,  631. 
Coparceners,  163,  227,  426. 
Copper  coin,  offences  relating  to,  464. 
Coppice,  destroving,  518. 
Copy  of  depositions,  right  of  accused  to,  639. 

of  indictment,  right  of  prisoner  to,  in 
certain  cases,  563. 
Copyhold,  143, 156. 

enflranchisement  ot,  155. 

may  be  taken  in  execution,  403. 
Cof^ght,  230. 

prerogative  copyright  of  crown,  232. 
Com  may  be  distrained,  271. 

destroying,  518. 
GomagBb  138. 
Cornwall,  Duchy  of,  61. 
Corody,  67, 130. 
Curonatlon  oath,  andent,  669. 
Coroner,  78,  536. 

when  vmUre/acioi  issnei  to,  885. 

his  court,  529. 
Coroners'  inquisitions,  640. 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  481. 
Corporations,  ill. 

how  created,  113. 

how  sued  In  equity,  429. 

privileges  and  disablUUes  of,  114. 

courts  of,  294. 

property  passes  by  succession,  237. 
Corporations,  conveyance  to  or  by,  190. 

no  escheat  or  extinction  oi;  179. 

leases  by,  198. 
Corporations,  municipal,  116. 

trading,  118. 
Corporeal  hereditaments,  126, 198. 
Correction,  of  children,  107. 

of  scholars,  107. 

of  servants,  407, 

of  wives,  106. 
Corruption  of  blood,  178,  547,  550,  566. 
Corse-present,  236.' 
Conned,  trial  by  the,  551. 
Costs,  title  to,  hy  Judgment,  240. 

statutes  by  which  ^ven,  403. 

executors  liable  to  pay.  264. 

naupers  excused  firom  paying^  403. 

in  equity,  431. 

in  error,  407. 

in  criminal  oases,  659. 
Council,  Privy,  53. 
Councils  of  the  Crown,  52. 
Counsel.  276,  277,  542. 

cannot  maintain  an  action  for  bis  fees, 
277. 

for  prisoners,  560,  n. 
Count,  in  declaration,  369. 
Counterfeitiog  the  coin,  459, 

the  great  seal,  458. 
Counties,  palatine,  .284. 

courts  of,  293,  n. 

electors  for,  30. 
Country,  trial  by  the,  383. 
County  court,  279,  2H0. 

equity  Jurisdiction,  280. 
Court-baron,  278,  346. 
Court,  payment  into,  when  It  may  be  madOb 

373. 
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Obort,  InM  of»  til, 

OuaruleeC,86,34ft,69». 

Coarts,  tbdr  natorv  «nd  IncideDta,  aT& 

of  record,  or  not  of  reocwd,  Vi%. 

•BMllU  in.  4t4.  ft6ft. 
Oovula.  power  to  enot,  U. 

martial,  98. 

pn^to  of,  69. 
Oobrts  of  Bankmptcr,  299L 

of  Oonunon  Law.  378. 

of  OommteioQera  of  Sewtn,  394. 
CoarU  of  Jnatke.  a7S. 
Oburt  of  Probate,  a»3, 900.  • 
OonrtB  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction,  534. 
Ooarta,  Eocleriawtical,  88. 

of  Equltjr,  386. 

maritime,  300. 

matrimonial,  393. 

Teatamentary,  293. 
OoTenaut  in  a  deed,  IH- 

acti<m  on,  331. 

what  it  la,  194. 

wIm)  may  take  advantage  «(  331. 
OoTeniry,  Sir  John,  603. 
Craven,  586. 
Creditora,  anito  bf,  433.' 
Crimea,  divfqlcina  of,  437. 

who  are  capaUe  of,  440. 

and  roiademeanora,  447. 
Criminal  oonyerBatioD.31ft. 

information,  &4X 

Jmnlshmenta,  19,  562. 
ariadiction,  coorta  ol^  534. 
Cropa,  Betting  fire  to,  518. 
CroflB  bill  in  equity,  430. 
Crowu  caaea  reaerved,  558. 
Qx>wn,  ancoeaaion  to  Uie,  40. 

office,  626,  542. 

landa,  68. 

pleaa  of  Uie,  437,  656. 

power  of  the,  59. 

remediea  againat  the,  57. 353. 

iqjuriea  by  or  to,  how  remedied,  354.' 

represented  hy  attomey-geoerai.  353. 

peculiar  Jurisdiction   of   exchequer  in 
respect  of,  353, 

debtor,  intormation  against,  366. 
Cruelty  to  animals,  493. 
Culprit,  origin  of  the  word,  561. 
Curate,  88,  9?. 

Cursing  and  swearing,  offenoe  of,  453. 
Curtesy  of  England,  151. 
Custody  of  Idiots  an^  lunatics,  1^ 
Custody  of  temporalities,  67. 
Custom  of  London,  11, 382. 

of  merchants,  11. 

title  to  personalty  by,  333. 

alienation  by,  215. 
Custom-house  officers,  aaiaultiug,  4cc  486. 
Customs,  general,  9. 

particular,  10, 
Customs  on  merchandize,  73,  232. 
Customs  duties,  how  recovered,  356. 
Ctutos  rotulorum,  529. 
Cut-purses,  516. 
Cutting,  &c.,  with  intent  to  murder,  &c., 

307,  602. 

telegraph,  519.  . 

Davaokb,  title  to,  by  Judgment,  240, 396. 
Dane  lage,'8. 


Date  of  deed,  195. 

Deacon,  90. 

Dead  body.  steaUng,  513. 

oifence  of  taking  up,  494. 
Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  70. 
Dean  and  chapter,  88,  470. 
Dean,  rural,  89. 
Death,  dvil,  19, 57L 

executiim  of  aentonoa  o^  563,  570L 

of  party,  suits  abated  by,  37X 
Debenture,  stealing,  51X 

forgery  of,  520. 
Debt,  pnUic,  75. 
Debt,  Hs  legal  acceptation,  321. 

on  Judgment,  323. 

information  of,  356. 
Debta.  250, 321. 

of  record,  350^  264, 

by  specialty,  250, 264. 

by  simple  contract,  257. 

payment  by  executors,  an4  priority  of, 
364. 
Decency,  offences  against,  463. 
Decisions  of  the  courts,  9. 
Declaration  in  civil  aotiona,  368. 
Declarations,  dying,  when  evidence,  557. 
Declaratory  part  of  a  law,  6. 

statutes,  13. 
De  conttimaM  capiendo,  writ,  898. 
Decree  in  equity,  432. 
Deed,  conveyance  by.  207. 

right  to  custody  of,  236. 

stealing  of,  512. 

forging  of,  520. 
Deeds  of  appointment.  207. 
Deer,  in  a  park,  heir>loom8,  235. 

keepers^  assaulting  of,  505. 

stealing.  513. 
De&cing  the  coin,  465. 
Default,  Judgment  1^,  403. 
Defeasance,  207,  209. 
Defect  of  understanding,  an  excuse  for  un* 

lawful  acta,  441. 
Defectum,  challenge  jm>pter,  387,  654. 
Defence,  self.  268. 
Defence,  its  legal  signification,  370. 
Defendant  In  dvil  suits,  aervioe  of  writs  an, 
280.  334. 

arrest  of,  365. . 

in  ejectment,  334.  . 

in   criminal    prosecutions,    arrest     ot 
634. 
Defilement  of  women,  503. 
Deforcement.  330. 
Degradation  of  peers,  95. 
Degrees  conferred  by  the  archbishop,  87. 
De  homine  repUgiando,  writ  ot  311. 
Delegates,  court  of,  291. 
Delictum^  challenge  propUr,  386. 
Delivery  of  deed,  196. 

of  goods,  243. 
Demanding  moix^  with  meuacea,  or  by 

force,  516. 
Dt  m^ietcUe  Kngwe  Jury,  65i. 
Demesne  of  the  Crown,  68.' 

lands,  68. 

seisin  in  one's  demesne,  146. 
Demise,  198. 

of  the  Crown,  39,  59. 
Democracy,  4. 
Demolition  of  buildings  by.riolen,  481.    . 
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Denrarrer  at  law,  STY. 

to  evklenoe,  393, 399. 

in  equity,  429. 

to  indictment,  649. . 
Denixen,  85. 
Deodands,  70. 

DeodioeteUa,  writ  of,  311. 
Departure  in  pleading,  37€^ 
Dqneitions  <tf  witnenaeit  la   fML 
556. 

•vldenoe  in  criminal  caiet,  638, 639. 

against  prisonere,  oopicB  of,  5631 

in  equity,  418,  431. 
Deprivation  of  clerki^  9L 
Derelict  land  left  l^  the  sea,  180. 
Descent,  of  the  Crown,  41. 

title  by,  168. 

in  borougli  EngUsh,  and  gayeUsInd,  140. 

old  canons  of,  170. 

new  canons  of,  170. 
Designs,  copyright  in,  231. 
Destruction  of  flood-gates,  sea-walls,  lie, 

481. 

of  txraks,  prints,  statues,  ftc,  481. 
Detainer,  forcible,  482. 

nnlawftil,  318. 
Detinue,  action  ot  369. 
Devises.  216. 
Diffoities,  130. 
Digni^,  royal,  57. 
pUapidatioas,  297. 

remedy  for,  297. 
Dilatory  please  371. 
Dioceee,  88. 
DisalHlities,  to  commit  crime,  440,] 

to  purchase  and  convey,  191. 
Disabling  statutes,  199. 
Disclaimer,  of  tenure,  186, 

in  equity,  430. 

of  patent.^ — 5te  PatenL 
Discontinuance,  330, 369. 
Discovery,  423. 
IHseasee,  prevention  of,  488. 
Dlsflgnring,  offence  of,  307, 602. 
Dishonour  of  bills,  253. 
Dismembering,  punishment  by>  663. 
Disorderly  booses,  45^  490. 
Disparagement  in  marriage,  137. 
Di^Kissession  or  ooster,  327. 
Disseisin,  330. 

Dissolution  of  Parliament,  38. 
Dissuading  witnesses,  offence  of,  474» 
Distrainers,  duties  of,  272. 
Distress,  remedy  by,  270, 317. 

for  what  it  may  be  taken,  270. 

what  may  be  distrained,  27a 

when  the  goods  of  a  struiger  ixutj  be 
distrained,  271. 

how  to  be  takeii,  27X 

cannot  be  made'twioe,  371. 

must  not  be  excessive,  272. 

how  to  be  disposed  of,  ^tt% 

impounding  272. 

sale  of,  272. 

infinite,  346.  360,  643. 
Distribution  of  intestate^  effects.  266. 
Di^ringaSt  ancient  prooess  by,  360. 

on  stock,  412. 

on  an  indictment,  644. 

in  equity,  4^. 

to  compel  deUveiy  of  goods,  409.  . 


Distnrbanpe,  346. 

of  common,  IhmchliMb  patraoage,  ftc, 
346.      . 
Disturbance  of  religions  ssiembUea,  460. 
Divine  service,  tenure  by,  144. 
Divorce,  104, 298. 
Do0B,  proper^  in,  613L 
Dome-book  of  AlAred,  8. 
DomesdsoT  Book,  74. 
Donatio  mortU  oatod,  266. 
Dowager,  queeo,  61. 

Dower,  estate  in,  its  orlgli^  natureb  and 
inddenta,  151, 162. 

vnde  nihil  halfet.  writ  of,  328. 

writ  of  right  or,  328,  n. 

Juriadictioi)  of  CSiancery  as  to,  426. 
Draft  for  money.  252. 
Drainage  acts,  436. 
Driving  fUrious,  offence  of,  49S. 
Droito  of  the  Admiralty,  456. 
Drowning  mines,  519. 
Drunkenness,  no  excuse  for  crime,  443. 

punishment  of,  463. 
Duchy  Oourt  of  Lsncaster,  284, 293. 
Ducking-stool,  662. 
DneUing,  offence  of,  483. 
Dues,  nonpayment  of  ecclesiasUcal,  297. 
Dukes,  93. 

Dumb  and  dei^,  trial  ot,  646. 
Duplex  qvorda,  350. 
Diiress,  or  imprisonment,  20. 

excuse  for  unlawAil  acts,  444. 

will  made  under,  261. 
Durham,  county  palatine  of,  293,  n. 

courts  of  the  county  of,  284, 293. 
Duties  of  the  sovereign.  64. 
Duty,  action  for  breach  or  neglect  of,  325. 
Dwelling-hoDSA,  in  arson,  607. 
Dying  declaration,  when  evidence,  657. 

Ealdobkbn,  93. 

Earl,  93. 

E:irl  marshal,  his  court,  252. 

Earnest,  243. 

Ecclesiastical  Gommissionen,  113L 

Cbrporations.  113. 115. 
Ecclesiastical  Courts.  289. 

separation  of,  from  the  Civil  Courts,  289, 
468. 

what  iDiJuries  are  cognizable  in,  296. 

method  of  proceeding  in,  297. 
Economy,  public,  offences  against,  487. 
Education  of  children,  1 07. 
Edward  the  Confessor,  his  laws,  9. 
Egyptians,  491. 
^jectionefirmaSt  330. 
E^tment  by  sheriff.  433. 
i^ectmcnt,  action  of,  now  the  only  mode  of 
trying  title  of  landsi  330. 

history  of,  331. 

when  it  lies,  832. 

writ  of.  334. 

appearance  iUj  334. 

Judgment  in.  334. 

execution  In,  408. 

limitation  of  action  of  335. 
l!))eetment,  remedy  for  landlord  where  rent 
is  in  arrear,  306. 

remedy  for  landlord  where  tenant  holds 
over,  306. 
Election  of  bishops,  86.  ^ 
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Etootlon  of  ooTponte  ofllcen^  lit. 
ofiiM8lBtntci.7C 
of  Member*  of  FKrliament,  34. 
Bectors  In  boronglu,  117. 

loooaiities,M. 
Elecuio«>uaiy  oozponitioos,  113. 
mtgii,  158,  330. 
writ  of.  412. 
what  buMk  may  be  taken  in  ezecattoo, 

413. 
when  capioM  may  iasne  after,  413. 
ElcmenU,  229. 
£ltoore.386. 

Ely,  royal  flranchiae  of,  293. 
Emblements,  154,  229. 
EmbeuUng  pnbUc  money,  473. 
Embracery,  479. 
Enchantment,  452. 

Encroachment  by  tiw  taft  or  a  river,  180. 
Enfranchiaement  of  oopyhohl,  188. 
Engravings,  oo|^ght  in,  230. 
Enlarging  statutes,  18. 
Enrolment  of  bargain  and  sale,  900. 
EnUiU  14T. 
Entry.  332. 
forcible,  oflinice  of,  4S2, 
writ  of,  329. 
Entry  on  lands,  269. 
when  it  may  be  made,  269. 
bow  made,  269. 

within  what  time  it  may  be  made,  328. 
writs  of,  now  abolished,  329. 
Equity  of  redemption,  168,  421. 
to  a  settlement,  420. 
general  nature  of,  285,  415. 
origin  of  Jurisdictiun  of  Court  of  Chancery 

fai,  285. 
history  of  Jurisdiction,  286. 
wheraln  it  differs  from  law,  286,  286, 
418. 
Equity  Courts,  285,  415. 
matters  cognizable  in,  419. 
exclusive  Juriadlction  of,  419. 
concurrent  Jurisdiction  of,  422,  423, 433. 
auxiliary  Jurisdiction  of,  426. 
method  of  proceeding  in,  418, 428. 
summary  proceedings  in,  436. 
Jurisdiction  of  County  Court,  280. 
proceedings  in,  280. 

Jurisdiction  of  Court  of  Exchequer,  284. 
Error,  Court  of  Appeal  and,  408. 
assignment  of,  407. 
in  law,  405. 
in  fact,  406. 
how  brou^t,  406. 
proceedings  in,  406. 
bail  in,  406. 
Judgment  in,  407. 
costs  in,  407. 
restitution  In,  407. 
writ  of,  in  criminal  casest  667. 
Escape,  410,  476. 
liabiUty  of  sheriff  for,  41  a 
offence  of  making,  475. 
offence  of  permittint;,  410,  475. 
Escheat,  70, 137, 177,  566. 
Escunge,  138. 
Esquire,  95. 

Essoign  days,  what  were,  360. 
Estate,  tall,  147. 
for  years,  153.        -z. . 


Estote  at  will,  164. 

at  sufferance,  155.  * 
Estoppel  by  deed,  193. 

in  pleading,  375. 
Estoyers,  129, 343. 
Brtrays.  70, 229. 
Evidence  must  be  relevant  to  issue,  389. 

exclusion  of,  in  pertiealar  esses,  391. 

is  written  or  parol,  389. 

the  best,  always  required,  389. 

hearaay,  when  admitted,  390. 

written,  how  obtalDed,  390. 

parol,  390. 

in  criminal  cases,  555,  et  segr. 

bankrupts,  250, 
Examination  of  ofRenderB,  538. 
Exceptions,  bill  of.  393. 
Excfaaoges,  199, 243. 
Exchequer  bills,  forgery  of,  520. 
Exchequer,  Court  of,  its  origin,  284. 

its  Jurisdiction,  284. 

its  equi^  Jurisdiction,  284. 
Exchequer  Chamber,  Court  of,  284. 

its  crimiDal  Juriadtctioo,  526. 
Excise  duties,  73. 
Exclusion  Bill,  47. 
Excommunication,  298,  383,  469. 

its  oonsequenoes,  298. 

discontinued,  except  as  a  spiritual  cea^ 
sure,  298. 
Excuse  for  unlawftil  acts,  what  is»  440, 441| 

Execution,  in  civil  actions,  404. 

in  equity,  433. 

in  real  actions,  408. 

in  quart  impidU,  409. 

in  replevin,  409. 

in  detinue,  409. 

in  actions  for  not  delivering  goods,  409. 

in  actions  where  money  is  recovered,  409. 

where  the  repetit<»i  or  continuance  of  an 
act  is  to  be  prohibited,  414. 

where  the  performance  of  a  contract  or 
duty  is  to  be  enforced,  414. 

what  lands  may  now  be  taken  in,  413. 

Bale  of  goods  after,  411. 

alter  conviction,  670. 
Executive  power,  40. 

Executors  and  administrators,  262,  264,  435. 
Executors,  what  actions  may  be  maintained 

by,  372. 
Exemptions  from  serving  on  Juries,  388. 
Esigentk  writ  of,  361,  544. 
Exile,  20. 

Expenses  of  witnesses,  559. 
Extent^  writ  of,  413. 
Extinguishment,  200. 
Extortion  of  public  ofBcers,  480. 
Extra-parochial  tithes,  68. 
Eyre,  Justices  in  459. 

Factor's  Act,  511. 

Factor,  100. 

Factors,  embezzlement  l>y,  511.  ^ 

Factories,  488. 

Fair,  130. 

False  character,  giving  a,  487. 

False  declaration,  478. 

False  imprisonment,  310, 314. 

offence  of.  310,  506. 
False  Judgment,  writ  of,  406, 
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Fatoe  pretezice«»  4M,  511. 

False  return  to  maDdamii8»  action  f6r,  803. 

False  verdicts,  479. 

False  weie^ts  and  measures,  486. 

Fealty,  133. 

oath  of,  133,  345. 

sabtraction  of,  344. 
Fee  simple,  146. 
Fee  tall,  147. 

Fees,  eocleaiastical,  bow  recovered,  297. 
/teZo  cfe  se,  498. 664. 
Felony,  what  is,  463. 

appeal  of,  580. 

error  on  the  jadgment  on  a  conviction  of, 
667. 
Felon  or  traitor  may  Umd  Jlde  sell  goods 

and  chattels,  666. 
Felonious  destruction  of  property,  181. 
J>\nne  covert,  106, 211, 446,  622. 

conveyance  by  or  to,  191. 

will  of,  262. 
FeoflTment,  197. 

JPertB  naturcRt  animals,  224,  229, 270. 
I^erry,  erecting  one  near  andent  ferry  a 

nuisance,  241. 
Fend,  its  etymology,  131. 
Feudal  system,  131, 216. 

services,  133. 
Fieri  facioi,  writ  of,  411. 
Fifteenths,  71. 
Final  Judgment,  402. 
Fines,  211. 

for  alienation,  137. 

for  offences,  662. 
lines  and  Recoveries  Act,  213. 
Fire-bote,  129. 
Firing  mines,  619. 
Fire-ordeal,  651. 
fireworks.  490. 
First-fruits,  68. 
Fish,  royal,  69. 
Fishery,  property  in,  224. 
Fishponds,  destroying,  619. 
Fixtures  cannot  be  distrained,  271. 
Fleets,  63. 

Floodgate,  destroying,  offence  of,  481. 
Folkland,  142. 
Food,  122. 

Food,  adulteration  of,  488. 
Forcible  entries,  remedies  for,  269. 
Fordble  entry,  ofiTence  of,  482. 
Foreclosure,  168, 421. 
Foreign  bills,  262. 
Foreipi  coin,  counterfeiting,  464. 
Foreign  enlistment,  465. 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  465. 
Forests,  613. 
Forests,  royal,  69. 
Forest  Oourts,  294. 
Forfeitures,  70. 
Forfieitnre  of  lands  Vy  attainder,  564. 

In  felonies,  178,  664. 

of  personalty  by  conmfefo'on,  665w 

of  recognizances,  522, 623 
Forfeiture,  Utle  by,  183,  233. 

relief  from,  in  equity,  422. 
Forgery,  620. 
Forta  and  castles,  62. 
Fox*s  Acts,  484. 
Franchise,  32, 130. 
Franchise,  royal,  182. 


Franchises,  disturbance  of,  246. 
Frankalmoign,  144. 
Fracnk  pledge,  621. 

view  ot  629. 
Fraud,  Jurisdiction  of  courts  of  law  and 
equity  in  cases  of,  416. 

remedy  in  equity,  424. 
Frauds,  statute  of,  218.  243.  322. 
Fraudulent  bankrupt<7, 486. 

conveyances,  241. 
Fraudulent  devises,  218. 
Freehold,  145. 
Free  bench,  152,  n. 
Freeholders,  judges  in  the  County   Court 

279. 
Fresh  suit  after  felons,  70. 
Fnllage,  110,  111. 
Fumage,  74. 
Funds,  public,  76. 
Fands,  stock  in,  may  be  charged  with  a 

Judgment  dd)t,  41X 
Furious  drivii^,  493. 

Gams  certificate,  495. 

Game  laws,  494. 

Game,  property  in.  224,  233. 

qualification  fbr  kiUlng,  495. 
Gamekeeper,  505. 
Gaming,  laws  against,  492. 
Gaming-houses,  490.  492. 

suppression  of,  493. 
Gaou,  78. 

Gaol  delivery,  commission  of,  288,  527. 
Garnishee,   proceedings  by,   when   debts 

attached,  412. 
Garter,  kni^t  of  the,  95. 
GaveUdnd,  140, 169, 176. 
Generalisrimo,  62. 
General  issue,  plea  of,  373. 
General  occupancy,  179. 
Gkneral  warrants,  635. 
Gentlemen,  who  are,  95. 
Gestation,  period  o^  108. 
Gift,  title  by,  240. 
Gifts  of  lands,  198. 

of  chattels,  240. 
Goods,  sale  of,  actions  on,  324. 

execntton  for  non-delivery  of,  408. 

from  what  time  bound  l^  writ  of  execu* 
tion. 
Government,  offences  against  the,  47X 
Grace,  days  of,  253. 
Grain,  destroying,  618. 
Grand  Jury,  542. 

at  assizes,  540. 

at  quarter  sessions,  540. 
Grand  seijeanty,  137, 140. 
Grant,  197. 

of  hereditaments,  198 

of  chattels,  241. 

by  the  crown.  210. 
Great  council,  23. 
Great  tithes,  90. 
Great  Seal,  458,  520. 

pardon  under,  526,  569. 
Gr^^rion  code,  12. 
Guardian  and  ward,  108. 
Guardian,  his  remedy  ,nf  hia  ward  be  taken 
fh)m  him,  315. 

Court  of  Chancery  guardian  of  all  infiuats, 
315. 
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for  nnrtare.  109.. 

in  chivalry,  136. 

in  tocaefr.  109. 

ky  ttatute.  109. 

I17  dectkm,  109. 

In  Cbanoery,  109»  419. 

odUUm,  no. 

bj  ciutom.  110. 

of  the  poor,  81. 
Guild,  or  Guildhall.  119. 
Oypdei,  491. 

Habbab  OAPm^  31l»  in,  54S. 

Iiiatory  of,  31X 

dllTerfnt  Idnds  of,  311. 

how  obtalni-d,  312. 

ttainte  16  Otf.  c.  10,  •.  8.  313. 
SaJbeoM  Ccrput  Act,  31  Gar.  II.  0.  2,  313, 

449,ft39. 
IFdbeai  Corjnu  at  common  law,  811, 314. 
Mbenduwit  194. 
Mabere/aetoM  pofiettionem,  409. 

$eiiinani,  408. 
Habttatiooa,  olTencea  against,  500. 
Half-blood.  263. 
Hanoverian  nnrofiiiion,  treaaona  relating  to, 

461. 
Havens,  63. 
Hawks,  513. 
Hay-bote,  129. 
Health,  boards  of,  118. 

pablic,  offences  agaioat,  487. 

noCectkn  of,  30. 

Injuries  affecting,  307. 
Hearing,  in  Cbanoeiy,  433: 

in  summary  proceedings  before  Jnsticei^ 
63X 
Hearth-money,  74.. 
Hedge-bote,  129. 
Heir,  who  is,  169. 
Heir-looms,  236. 

not  devisable  apart  firom  the  freehold, 
236. 
Heirs,  necessary  word  in  grant  of  fee-simple, 

146. 
Heiress,  stealing,  503. 
Hereditary  rie^t  to  the  Grown,  40. 
Hereditament,  126. 
Heresy,  448. 

Beretico  comburefuio,  writ  dd;  449. 
Heriots,  144,  233,  273. 

beriot  service  and  heriot  custom,  234. 

seizing,  &c,  273. 
High  constable,  80. 
Highways,  surveyors  of,  80. 
High  Commission  Oourt^  292, 4361 
High  treason,  456. 
Hiring,  247. 
Homage  by  bishops,  87. 
Homicide,  444,  496,  557. 

u  dtfendtndo,  498. 
Honours,  142. 

Hop  bllndfi,  destroying,  519. 
Horae-radng,  493. 
Hospitals,  113. 
House-bote,  129,  343. 
Housebreaking,  509. 
House  duties,  74. 
House  of  Oommona,  ^6. 

how  elected,  34. 


House  of  Commons^  its  peeuBar  laws,  39. 
Howe  «r  Lords,  36. 

its  peculiar  laws,  frc.,  29. 

as  a  court  of  appeal,  388, 293, 406,  434. 

Its  criminal  Jurisdiction,  525. 
Hue  and  cry,  537. 
Hundred,  537. 

acti(m  against,  481,  537. 
Hundred  Court,  279. 

Husband,  acHoa  by,  Ibr  battery  of  wife, 
316. 

evidence  of,  391,  556. 
Husband  and  wife,  102,  306. 

husband^  power  over  wife's  property, 
238, 420.  ' 

when  Jointly  guUfy  of  offences,  443. 
Hydages,  72. 
HypottMcatton  of  ship,  249. 

Idiot.  70. 

cannot  commit  crimes,  442. . 

conveyance  by  or  to,  191. 

will  of,  261. 

Jurisdiction  of  Chancellor  with  regard  to, 
71,  420. 
Idle  and  disorderly  persons,  490. 
Ignorance,  when  an  excnae  for  unlawful 

acts,  443. 
Immoderate  correction,  497,  501 
Impeachment  by  the  commons,  525,  569. 
Impeachment  of  waste,  188. , 
Impediments  to  marriage,  102. 
Implements  of  trade,  when  th^  may  be 

distrained,  27l. 
Impotency,  102. 
Implied  contracts,  242. 
Impostors,  religious,  453.  . 
Impressment,  98. 
Imprisonment,  20. 

false,  how  remedied,  310.    . 
Inclosure  Acts,  199,  348. 
Indosure  Commissioners,  199. 
Inclosure  of  common,  348. 
Income  tax,  73, 
Incorporeal  hereditaments,  126, 181, 198. 

ejectment  will  not  lie  for,  336w 
Incorrigible  rogues,  492. 
Incumbent,  92. 
Indecency,  453. 
Indenture,  193. 
Indictment,  prosecution  by,  540. 

quashing,  549. 
Indorsements  on  writs,  365.    . 
Induction  to  a  benefice,  91. 
Infimcy,  incidents  of,  110. 
Infant,  may  commit  crimes.  111,  442. 

contracts  by,  251. 

conveyances  by  and  to,  191. 

will  of,  262. 

in  ventrt  ta  mare,  19. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chanoeiy, 

419. 

Information,  of  offences  before  Justices,  532, 
535,  539. 
criminal,  542. 
es  officio^  642. 
in  Court  of  Chancery,  420. 
in  the  Exdiequer,  356. 
of  intrusion,  356. 
of  purpresturCt  356. 
of  debt,  356. 
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Information  in  ret%  433. 

quo  tocnriinto,  366. 
Inheritance,  124. 
Itdanction,  writ  of,  at  law,  366, 423. 

Jodgment  for,  403. 

ezecotioD  by,  AU. 

in  Court  of  Cbanoexy,  how  obtained,  422. 
Innkeeper,  225,  246. 

liability  of.  101,  326. 
Jnqocst,  proaectttion  apon,  64a 

of  coroner,  540. 

of  office,  remedy  for  Injuries  to   the 
Crown,  854. 
Inquiry,  writ  of,  403,  414. 
InquiiUio  pott  mortem,  139,  365. 
Inquisition,  what  it  is,  864,  640. 

may  be  traversed,  640. 

of  bargain  and  sale,  206. 
Insanity  in  criminal^  442,  669. 
Insolvent  debtors,  266. 
Inspection,  of  docmncnta,  4cc.,  370. 

trial  by,  381. 
Instance  Court — See  Admiralty  Court 
Institution  to  a  bendBee,  91. 
Insurance,  life,  249. 

maritie,  249. 
Jnteresse  termini,  154. 
Interest  of  money,  248. 
Interlineation  in  a  deed,  196. 
Interlocutory  Judgments,  402. 
Interpleader  at  law,  870. 

by  the  sheri^.  411, 

in  equity,  427. 

order,  407. 
Interregnum,  42. 
Interrogatories,  in  an  action  at  law,  370, 

394. 
Interrogatories,  in  a  suit  in  equity,  430, 

431. 
Intestate,  260. 
Intrusion,  ouster  by,  380. 

information  of,  866^ 
Liventiims,  patents  for,  230. 
Investiture  of  bishops,  87. 
Islands  in  rivers,  180. 
Issue,  of  fact,  when  said  to  be  Joined,  878. 

directed  by  Court  of  Equity,  433. 

in  criminal  trials,  650. 

JACTITATIONLSmatrinumii  causa,  229. 
Jenks,  refusal  to  grant  him  a  haibeae  corptu, 

313. 
Jesuits,  laws  aga^st,  461.^ 
Joinder  in  error,  407. 
Joint  tenancy.  161,  426. 
Joint-stock  companies,  119,  424. 
Joint  ownership,  227. 
Joint  owner  of  a  chattel.  Crown  cannot  be, 

232. 
Jointure,  152,  564. 
Judges,  459. 

privileged  iVom  arrest,  346. 
Judgment  in  equity,  418.   . 
Judgment,  title  by.  239. 

in  civil  actions,  397. 

by  default,  402. 

by  nU  dicit,  402. 

non  dbetante  veredicto,  400. 

for  what  causes  it  may  be  arrested,  397, 
399. 

interlocutory  or  final,  402. 


Judgment  operates  as  a  charge  upon  iandft 
403. 

when  it  binds  goods,  139. 

action  of  debt  on,  33& 
Judgment    after  conviction,   in    crhnhial 

.    caseSt  661. 

arrest  of,  561. 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 

291. 
Judicial  separations,  299. 
Jure  divtno,  right  to  the  throne,  40. 
Jurisdiction,  plea  to,  in  civil  cases,  871. 

in  crfminal  cases,  548. 
Juries,  what  persons  exempted  from  serving 
on,  388. 

origin  of  unanimity  of,  396. 
Jurors,  qualifications  of,  887. 

challenges  of,  386. 55^ 

bow  challenges  tried,  387,  554,  n. 

might  formerly  give  their  verdict  accords 
ing  to  their  own  knowledge,  394. 

may  now  be  sworn  as  witnesses^  394. 
Jury,  in  county  oour^  280. 

special,  386. 

ae  nudietate  lingua,  654. 
Jury  trial,  in  civil  cases,  383. 

its  exoelledce,  384. 

proceedings  at,  384. 

challenge  to  the  array,  386. 

challenge  to  the  poUs,  386. 

evidence^  380. 

witnesses,  390. 

bill  of  exceptions,  393. 

amendment,  394. 

summing  up,  894. 

verdict,  395. 
I  difichaige  of,  886. 
Jury,  triiu  in  criminal  cases.  662. 
Jury  process  in  civil  cases,  384. 

iu  crimjtial  coses,  562. 
Jut  cuxrescendi,  163. 
Jits  patronatus,  350. 
Justice,  public,  offences  against,  475. 

right  to,  22, 

courts  ot  275. 

king  the  fountain  of,  64,  405. 
Justice-seat.  Court  o^  294. 
Justices,  lords,  in  Cbanoexy,  622,  6S6. 
Justices  of  the  peace,  79,  522, 636. 

power  and  duty  of,  79. 
Justifiable  homicide,  495, 526. 
Juvenile  offenders,  533* 

KmNAPPIKQ,  506. 

Kidnapping  female  infants»  606. 
Killing  game,  494, 495. 
Kin,  262. 
King,  40. 

a  constituent  pnrt  of  Parliament,  24.    . 

can  do  no  wrong ;  n^eoning  of  ihe  maxim;, 
53.  353,  444. 

councils  of,  52. 

dignity  of,  57. 

duties  of,  54. 

expenditure  of,  75. 

fountain  of  justice,  64,  405. 

fountain  of  honour,  66. 

head  of  the  Church,  66. 

prerogative  of,  66,  471. 

sovereignty  of,  57. 

title  of,  40. 
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ftcUoot  fomwrijr  cUscoaUniied  by  the  de- 

i^M  oC  39,  89. 
nrefcrred  to  efery  oCher  creditor,  964. 

413L 
Jodnnent  of,  iir«cts  all   lande  of  hU 

omcerib  413. 
BMde  of  prooecdiog  by  and  agaimt  the^ 
393. 
King  nerer  diet,  41. 
King**  or  Qneen'a  Beach,  Oomi  of,  993. 
bow  It  aoqolred  jnriadiction  In  penonal 
•eUou,  283. 
Klng'eiilTM',911. 
Knighti»9ft. 

of  the  •hire.  31. 
Knight  eer▼io^  139. 
Knight's  fee.  99, 139. 

Labocrbm,  99, 190. 
Laches  of  the  Crown,  59. 

ofinfiuita,lll. 
Lanceeter,  oonrta  of,  284. 
Land.  what.  139. 

tax,  71. 

r»«ntr7  on,  339. 

bow  poawerion  recovered  bj  action  of 
ejectment,  332. 

tre^MUB  on,  337. 

nniriance  to,  299, 841. 

Judgment  a  charge  npon,  403. 
Landlord,  right  to  dtotrRiD,  270. 

notice  .of  <>)ectnient  to  be  given  to  by 
tenant.  334. 

may  be  made  a  drfendant  hi  ^ectment, 
334. 

nmediee  when  rent  in  arrear,  or  tenant 
holds  over,  339. 
Lapse,  of  devise  and  bequests.  299. 

of  right  to  present  to  a  church,  167. 
Larceny  of  animaU^  &11»  B13. 

fimple,  610,  533. 

oompoond,  619. 

from  houses  616. 

fhm  person,  515. 

punishment  of,  614. 
lAtitat,  ancient  process  by,  362. 
Iaw,  its  slgnlOcaUon,  1. 

civil  and  canon,  11. 

common,  7,  9. 

martial.  97. 

merchant,  244,  417. 

promulgation  of,  3. 

statute,  13. 

unwritten  or  common  law,  9. 
Law  Latin,  379. 
Laws,  how  made,  36. 

of  Alfred,  8. 

of  Edward  the  Confessor,  9. 
Lay  corporations,  lis. 
Leases,  198. 

ecdesiastical,  198. 

statutes  relating  to,  199. 

of  settled  estates,  435. 
Lease  and  release,  206. 

for  a  year,  206. 
Legacies,  suits  for,  in  County  Courts,  279, 
230. 

inCourtofChanoery,  423. 
Legacies,  265. 
Legal  memory,  limits  of,  181. 


Legatine  omstltntions^  13. 

Letter  missive  for  electing  a  bishop^  86. 

to  a  peer,  429. 
Letters  patent,  210. 

for  inventions,  230. 
Levant  and  oouchant,  meaning  ot  27  L. 
LeMori/aeiat,  4ia. 
Levying  war  against  king.  458. 
LewdnaB,453. 

Libel,  threatening  to  publish,  offence  ot 
309,  481. 

dvU  remedy  for.  309. 

troth  of,  may  be  proved  in  obtain  cases, 
309.483. 
LGbel,  when  apology  admitted  in  mitigation 

of  damages.  309. 
Liberty,  dvil,  15, 17, 639. 

of  the  press,  484. 
Licence,  marriage^  104. 489. 
Licence  of  mortmain.  186. 
LieaUia  concordemdit  211. 
Lien,  particular  or  general,  247. 

of  bailee^  S47. 
Llft^  injuries  afTecting,  how  remedied,  306. 
Light,  obstruction  of,  a  nolsanoe,  340. 

right  to,  acquired  by  twenty  yeara^  enjoy- 
ment, 167. 
Limitations,  statnteaof,  167,  374. 

soqiended  during  disability.  874. 

admowledgments  to  prevent  operation 
of,  must  be  in  writing,  374. 
Lineal  descent  ot  the  O:owi^  42. 
Littra  patenUt,  210, 
LitertB  eau$a,  210. 
Lively  of  seisin.  197. 
Livery  <^  ward.  139. 
Lodging  houses,  overcrowding.  488. 
London,  customs  of,  ll ,  382. 

customs  of,  tried  by  certificate,  3S2. 

courts  of,  294. 

market  overt  in,  24S. 
Lord  High  Steward,  court  of,  526. 
Lord  High  Steward  of  the  UniTersity.  court 

of,  531. 
Lords,  House  of^  26. 

q>iritual.  26. 

temporal,  26. 
Lotteries,  pnbUc.  490. 

private,  492. 
Lunacy,  jurisdiction  of  Chancellor  in.  420. 
Lunatic,  668. 

conveyance  by,  191. 

plea  of  non-competenty,  191. 

will  of,  261. 
'  cannot  commit  crimes,  442. 
Luxury,  492. 

Maoibtsatbs.  76,  529. 
Magistrate,  offence  of  assaulting,  5C5. 
Magna  Cbarta,  281,  454.  563. 
Mainprise,  writ  of,  311. 
Maintenance  of  children,  197. 

of  parents,  108. 

of  suits,  477. 

offence  of,  477. 
Mal-administration  of  public  officers,  479. 
Male  line  in  descent  of  the  Crown,  41. 
Malice  aforethought,  501. 
Maltdoua  prosecution,  310. 
Malicious  destruction  of  machinery.  486. 
Malt  tax,  72. 
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Mandamus,  prerogattve  writ  of*  wben  U 
iasaes,  302, 357. 

how  obtained,  30t. 

to  enforce  perfopBance  of  a  contract  or 
dnty,  414. 

execution  by,  414. 
Manors,  142. 

MansUtught-r,  497, 499, 537. 
Marine  insurance,  249. 
Marines,  49. 
Maritime  stafe,  98. 
Maritime  courts,  292.. 

matters  cognisable  in,  300. 
Market,  liew  astaUftbed,  66. 

holding,  near  another,  a  nnisanoe,  34U 

o^erti  oale  in,  S4S,. 

clerk  of,  court  of,  278,  530. 
Marque,  letters  of,  61. 
Marquesses,  93. 
Marriage^  102.- 

register  or  Jioencei  fake  aitry  in,  480. 

licence,  104, 480. 

clandestine,  489. 

disabilities  affecting,  102. 

royal,  62. 

title  by,  238. 

nnlllty  of,  suit  for,  299. 

▼alidity  of.  suit  for,  299. 
Marriages,  clandestine,  ottmea  of,  480. 
Married  women,  prcFteotion  extended  to,  by 

Goort  of  Qbimeery,  480. 
Marshalling  securities  in  Chancery,  424. 
Marshalsea,  court  of,  abolished,  282. 
Martial,  courts,  97. 
Martial  law,  97. 
Master  and  servant,  99;  101,  315w 

action  by,  for  Inveigliog  or  battery  of  his 
servant,  316. 
Master  of  the  Bolls,  287. 
Matrimonial  causes,  298. 
Matrimonii^  divorce,  a  vitwul9. 
Mayhem,  307, 503. 
Mayor  of  boroughs,  117. 
Measures,  weights  and,  530. 
Meat,  sale  of  diseased.  488. 
Members  of  ParliavieDt^  26i. 

election  of,  30. 

qualification  of,  33.   . 
Memorandum  of  error,  406.. 
Menial  servants,  99. 
MBreen^aget  8. 
Merchants,  custom  ot  11. 
Merger,  doctrine  «f,  160. 
Mesne  profits,  aotion  for,  335. 
MiliUry  Uw,  97. 

oflTences,  97. 

services,  133. 

state,  96. 

tenures,  68. 

testaments,  261. 
MUiUry  courts,  282. 
Militia,  97. 
Mhies,  69, 488,  519. 
Mine-engines,  destroying,  519. 
Minority,  incidents  of,  103. 
Misadventure^  homicide  by,  443, 407. 
Mischief,  malidoos,  517. 
Misdemeanor,  267, 437^  446, 447,  453, 530. 
Mi^inder  of  parties,  plea  of,  87  L 
Misnomer,  consequences  of,  540. 
Misprision  of  fdooy,  47%: 


Misprision  of  trettsoo.  4T2. 

Mistake,  remedy  in  equity,  42l 

Mixed  actions,  305. 

Modus,  182. 

Money,  66. 

Mon^  bills  in  Parliameitt,  29. 

Money,  payment  of,  into  court.  373. 

Monopolies,  statutes  against,  231. 

Movstrams  de  droit,  353. 

Monuments,  heir-looms,  236. 

Mortgage,  JurisdicUou  of  court  of  equity. 

over,  421. 
Mortmain,  statutes  of.  183, 185,  469. 

laws  agfdnst  alienation,  183. 

devises  in,  183. 

licence  of,  186. 
Mortuaries,  235. 
Moveables,  125,  221.  . 
Mountebanks,.490. 
Municipal  corporations^  116. 
Municipal  law,  2,  447. 

definition  of,  3, 267. 
Murder,  438,  443,  536,  664. 

definition  of,  500. 

malice  aforethou^t,  601.  ) 

Mutilation,  562. 
Mutiny  Act,  97, 465. 

National  debt,  75. 
Nations,  laws  of,  2. 

offences  against,  464.  ^ 

Natural  liberty,  17. 
Natural-bom  sul^ects,  83. 
Naturalisation,  85. 
Natnre,  law  of,  1. 

crimes  against,  504. 
Navigation  Acts,  98. 
Navy,  98. 

Ne  admittas,  writ  of,  35  L 
Ae  txeat  regno,  63,  435. 
Neoettarie^  liability  for,  105. 
Necessity,  homicide  of,  444,  493. 
Negligence,  liability  of  attorney  for,  326. 

of  public  oflScers,  470. 
Negro  slavery,  455. 
Kew  assignment  in  pleading,  376. 
Newspapers,  apology  by,  310. 
New  trial,  oilgln  of,  398. 

motion  for,  300. 
•   when  gnmted,  399.  t 

terms  upon  which  granted,  303. 
^extofkin.2Q2. 
<   distribution  among,  266. 
Jfihil  dictt,  Judgment  by,  370. 
^ight,  persons  found  by  night  in  suspicious 

circumstances,  may  be  arrested,   600,  : 
i       537. 

iiiti  Priua,  Courts  of,  288,  627. 
Nobility,  65,  93.  > 

Ifan  atsumptit,  plea  of,  373. 
Nonconformity,  450. 
Aon  est  factum,  plea  of,  373. 
Non-Joinder  of  parties  plea  of,  371. 
M>n  obstante  veredicto,  award  of  Judgment, . 

400. 
Non  pros.  Judgment  of,  369. 
ffon  sum  tti/orma^««.Judgment  by,  402. 
Nonsuit,  369,  393. 305. 
Norman  Conquest,  06. 

Not  guilty,  plea  of,  in  dvil  caaeSi  873^  \ 

I  by  Statute,  375.  ; 
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Not  gaUty,  plea  of,  to  iiidictinenl»  S50, 

553. 
Notice  of  dishononr,  253. 

of  action,  wbeu  required,  375. 

plea  of  no  notice,  375. 

to  admit  docnments,  3d0. 

to  prodnoe  docnments,  390. 
Novel  disseisin,  assise  of,  329. 
Noxious  trades,  489. 
Nudum  paclumt  242. 
Nuisance,  definition  of.  269. 

to  land  and  houses,  269,  341. 

to  a  water-course,  341. 

tea  right  of  way,  fiair,  market,  &c.,  311. 

indictment  for,  342. 

remedy  by  action,  308,  340. 

remedy  t^  information  or  i^Jonctioa  in 
Chancery,  342,  343. 
Nuisances,  offence  of,  488, 489. 

removal  ot  269, 488. 
Nuncupative  ^ilU  261. 
Nullity  of  marriage,  suit  for,  299. 
Nurture,  guardian  for,  109. 

Oath,  against  bribery,  35. 

of  allegiance,  83,  465,  471. 

of  supremacy  and  al(juimtlon,  83. 

declaratiun  substituted   for,   in  certain 
cases,  84. 

ex  officio,  430. 
Oaths,  unlawful,  admiidstering,  462. 
Obligation  or  bcmd,  203. 
Obscenity,  how  punished,  463. 
Obstructions   to    highways,   bridges,  kc, 
489. 

to  navigation,,  481. 
Occupancy,  the  origin  of  property,  121. 

title  by,  179,  228. 

special  occupancy,  180. 
Offensive  trades,  488. 
Officers,  assaulting,  in  esecatlon  of  duty, 

474. 
Offices,  130. 

Offices  and  pensions,  duty  on,  75. 
Option  of  archbishop,  87. 
Oppression  of  public  offloen,  480. 
Ordeal,  trial  by,  651. 
Ordinances  of  church,  reviling  the,  460. 
Original  contract  of  king  and  pet^Ie^  65. 
Original  writ,  358. 

return  of;  359. ' 
Ouster,  different  kinds  of,  327. 
Outlawry,  361. 

reversal  of,  667. 

on  an  indictment,  643. 
Overseen  of  the  poor,  61. 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  Courts  of,  527. 

commission  of,  288. 
Oysters,  stealing,  613. 

Paulcr  Court,  abolished,  293,  n. 

Palatine,  counties,  284. 

Palatine  Courts,  293,  n. 

Palmistry,  491, 

Papal  usurpations,  history  of,  466, 468. 

Pktper  books  of  demurrers,  379. ' 

l^plst,  disabilities  of,  460. 

offences  by,  460. 451. 

treasons  relating  to,  460. 
Paraphernalia,  239. 
Pftrcencers,  164, 166. 


Pardon,  plea  of;  550, 552. 

in  criminal  canrs,  569. 
Pardoning,  prerogative  of,  669. 
Parent  and  child,  106, 446,  497. 
Parents,  duties  of,  107. 

powers  of,  107. 

their  consent  to  marriage,  103. 

remedy  of,  for  abduction  of  cfaildieo,  315. 
Parish  clerk,  92. 
Parliament,  23. 

how  prorogued,  38. 

how  dissolved,  38,  39. 

appeal  to,  434. 

High  Court  of,  ita  criminal  Jurisdiction, 
626,  644,  570. 

member  of;  his  privilege  fInoBi  arrest,  28. 
Parsons  and  vicars,  89. 

how  appointed,  91. 
Particulars  of  demand,  370. 
Partition,  bill  for.  In  Chancery,  426. 
Partners,  survivorship  between,  227. 
Partnership  Jurisdiction  fai,  of  Court  of 

Chancery,  424. 
Passports,  62. 

violation  of,  464. 
Pasturage,  right  of,  129. 
Patent  for  inventions,  law  of,  230. 

Kxrefaciat  to  repeal,  366. 
Patron  of  church,  348. 
Patronage,  usurpation  of,  348. 
Pauper  excused   from  paying  costs,  403, 

404. 
Pawnbroker,  537. 
Payment  Into  court,  plea  of,  373. 
Peace  and  war,  rlf^t  of  making,  61. 
Peace,  offences  against  the,  490. 

commtssion  o^  288. 
Peace,  bill  of,  in  Chancery,  427. 
pBcunlaxy  causes  in  Ecclesiastical  courts, 

296. 
PMr,  his  privilege  fhm  arrest,  364. 

process  against  in  the  Court  of  Chanceiy, 
429. 
Peeresses,  94. 
Peers,  House  of,  29. 

as  a  court  of  appeal,  434. 
Peers,  how  created,  94. 

privileges  of,  29, 94. 

protests  by,  .29.  ' 

proxies  of,  29. 

trial  by,  94,  626,  651. 
Peine  forU  et  dure,  646. 
Penal  statutes,  actions  on,  374. 
Penalties,  tiUe  to,  byjudgment,  239. 
Penal  servitude,  662. 
Pensioners  excluded  fipom  the   House  <rf 

Commons,  33. 
Peremptoiy  diallenge  in  criminal  cases, 
554. 

mandamus,  302. 
Performance,  epecific,  of  contracts  at  law , 
414. 

in  equity,  422. 
Perjury,  478. 
Perpetual  curate,  92. 
Person,  offences  against  the^  304,  502. 
Personal  injuries,  304. 
Personal  liberty,  17, 99,  312. 
Personal  security,  18, 306. 
Personalty,  22L 
Persons,  rights  o(  15. 
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Penons  of  111  fiune,  533. 

Ffetitjanr,541,542. 

Petit  seijeanty,  140. 

PeUtion  of  Right,  312,  353.  354. 

proceedings  by,  in  Chancery,  354. 
Petitioning,  right  of,  22. 

tnmultaoua,  482,  fi. 
Petty-Bag  Office,  354. 
Petty  constables,  80. 
Petty  larceny.  610,  n. 
Petty  sessions,  629. 
Piepoadre,  court  of.  278,  530,  n. 
Pictures,  immoral,  453. 
Piracy,  455. 
Piscary,  129. 
Placemen  excluded  fh>m   tbe  House  of 

Commons,  33. 
Plague,  48Y. 

Plea,  in  abatement  or  in  bar,  37 1. 
Plea  in  abatement,  in  civil  actions,  871. 

to  indictment,  643.  . 

in  bar,  in  civil  actions,  requisiteB  of,  372. 

in  equity,  429. 

to  an  indictment*  645,  649. 

to  tbe  Jurisdiction,  in  dvU  cases,  371. 

in  criminal  cases,  648. 
Pleadings,  formerly  vML   voce,   now  in 

writing,  368. 
Pleas  of  the  Crown.  283,  437. 
Pledge,  246. 
Plooili-bote,  343. 
Poachinf^  495. 
Focket-sherifb,  77. 
Police,  80, 489. 

Police,  pubUc,  offences  against,  487, 489, 493. 
Policy,249. 
Political  liberty.  17. 
Polls,  challenge  to  the,  386. 
Poor,  81. 

Law  Amendment  Act,  82. 

laws,  history  of,  81. 

settlement  of  the,  81. 
Popish  priests,  laws  against,  451. 
Ports  and  havens,  63. 
Pone  comitatui,  77,  409. 
Possession,  estate  in,  159. 

right  of,  167. 
Possibility,  tenant  in  tall,  after  poMibility 

of  issue  extinct,  150. 
Post  fine,  211. 
Post-olllce  duties,  73. 
Postea,  397. 
Poundage,  272. 

Pound-breadi,  wbat,  and  remedy  Ibr,  817. 
Power  of  attorney,  forgery  of,  520. 
Powder-magaiines,  490. 
Ftvxipf,  328. 
Prebendary,  88.     ' 
Precedents,  authority  of,  9. 
Pre-«mption,  68. 
Premises  in  a  deed,  194. 
Prerogative,  diiferent  Icinds  of,  56. 

contempts  of,  473. 

offences  against,  463. 

titles  to  chattels  by,  232. 
Prerogative  Court  of  Csnterimiy,  291,  n. 
Prescription,  title  by,  181. 

distinguished  Arom  custom,  182. 
Presentation,  91. 
Presentment,  prosecution  by,  540 
President  of  tbe  OmucO,  53. 


Presumptions,  392. 
PKsumptlve  evidence,  392. 
Prevention  of  crime,  homicide  for,  496. 
Previous  conviction,  effect  of,  533. 
Primer  fine,  211. 
Primer  seisin,  136. 
Prince  of  Wales,  51. 
Princes  of  the  blood  royal,  51. 
Principal,  in  crimes,  444. 
Prints,  copyright  in,  230. 
Prison,  breach  of,  475. 
Private  Act  of  Piirltamebt,  209. 
Private  property,  offences  against,  610. 
Privilege  of  Parliament,  28. 
Privileged  communications,  309. 
Privy  Council,  53. 

Judicial  Committee  of,  291. 

Jurisdiction  In  lunaqy,  54. 

in  ecclesiastical  causes,  291. 
Privy  purse,  75. 
Privy  seal  and  signet,  458, 520. 
Prize  Court,  292. 

Prises,  Admiralty  Jurisdiction  aa  to,  301. 
Probate,  Court  of,  292. 

Jurisdiction  o(  300. 
Probate,  263. 
Procedendo,  writ  of,  801. 

writ  of;  for  refusal  or  neglect  of  Justice, 
301. 
Process,  ancient,  to  compel  appearance  in, 
in  tbe  courts  of  law,  360. 

modem,  by  writ  of  summons,  360. 

ancient,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  858. 

modem,  to  compel  an  appearance,  361 » 
363. 

upon  an  indictment,  543. 

obstructing,  offence  ot  475. 

obstructing,  475. 
Prodiein  amy,  110. 
Prcemunire,  466,  669. 

how  incurred,  470. 

punishment  of,  471. 

statutes  of,  469, 470. 
Profanation  of  Sunday,  453. 
Prohibition,  writ  of,  303. 

in  what  cases  it  issues,  303. 

proceeding  upon,  803. 
Prumise,  what  it  is,  321. 

remedy  for  breach  of,  322. 
Promissory  note,  252. 
Property,  origin  of,  121. 

iqjjuries  to,  personal,  316. 

right  to  private,  21. 

cheating  purchaser  of,  317. 
Property-tax,  73. 
Prorogation  of  Parliament,  38. 
Prosecution  of  offenders,  540. 
Protection  of  children,  107. 

of  ambassadors,  364. 
Protest  of  bill  of  exchange,  252. 
Protestant  Dissenters,  450. 
Protestant  Sucoesatoii,  48. 
Provincial  constitutions,  12. 
Proving  will  in  Chancery,  427. 
Provisions,  papal,  467. 
Provisions,  selling  wlien  bad,  offence  of| 

488. 
Proviso,  trial  by,  385. 
Provisors,  statutes  against,  469. 
Proxies  in  the  House  of  Lords,  29. 
Public  Act  of  Parliament,  13. 
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Public  cnmiMiniM.  811. 

•tock  in,  1D17  be  etaused  wlUi  a  JadgBMnt 
deb|,4U. 
PnbUc  debt,  7ft. 
PnbUc  wrongs  or  crimet,  437. 
Puii  darrein  oamHnuamce,  plea.  378,  40B. 
FunidiBMnli  of  offcDcesaaMnUy,  438, 624, 
Ml. 

BMeeore  of,  439. 

neiore  of,  438. 

oltfecu  oC  439. 
Ponpkdon,  doctrine  cC  987. 
/\ifpr»i<«9«.  infomMtion  of,  36€, 
Pur  autre  vie,  150. 
Pnrdiaee,  I79w 
Patting  in  Chut,  516. 

QuAUFtCATicnr  to  UU  gunflp  494. 

of  electora  to  F»rUeiiicn^  3Qi 

of  JosUces  of  the  peece,  79. 

of  membera  of  Parliament,  33. 
Quamtum  taeruUt  action  on,  324 
lututa  9aUbai.  *<«**<*■»  on.  S34. 

mne,  488. 

re  impedU,  349. 
Quarter  Seaaiona,  Coart  of,  S28. 

Joriadictkm  ot  538.  »48. 
Uaarteriqg  Qfaoldien*  98. 
Qua ja,  83. 
Queen'*  Beach,  Oomt  of.  263,  S2«;  S39, 544. 

may  bail  for  any  olleiMek  539. 

Infonnation  in,  542. 
Qoeen'aevidenoefe  555. 
Qneen  Anne'a  Bounty,  68. 
Queen,  Oonaort,  50. 

Dowager,  51. 

hoflband  of  tlte,  61. 
quia  Smptores,  atatuto  of,  142, 186. 
Quia  timet,  biU  in  Chancery,  427. 
Quo  minuM,  andent  writ  of,  362. 
Quo  wumrnto,  prooeedinga  by,  356. 

information  in  the  nature  of,  357. 

now  applied  to  the  decision  of  corpora* 
tion  uapntei^  357. 
Quorum  clanae  in  cgmmiaaioaat  79. 

Back,  punishment  ot  546. 
Back-renta,  346. 
Ranaom  of  prise, . 

of  person,  518. 
Ilape,  offence  of,  503. 

evidence  in,  504. 
Beal  actions,  305. 

property,  125,327. 
Recaption,  268,  275,  560. 
Receivii^t  stolen  gooda»  476. 
Bedtals  in  a  deed,  194. 
Becogniaance,  208,  522,  639. 
Record,  alienation  by  matt^  of,  209. 

Cionrta  of,  276. 

entering,  385. 

brings  down  to  as^iiea,  386. 

xemandTng  to  coorfc  below  from,  2,  13, 
544. 

debta  of,  239.  264,  403. 
Record,  3e|5.    = 

tried  by  nothing  but  itself,  38 1. 
Records,  what  they  are,  379. 

Iklsifying,  475; 
Beoorder,  118,  539. 
Recoveries,  312. 


Reooveriea,  common,  laTenticn  <tf,  185. 

Rector,  90. 

Recusanta,  pofdah,  laws  against,  451. 

JZeddendtan,  194. 

JSedOia,  134. 

Redress  of  private  wronga  generally,  267. 

by  ai^on,  275. 
Reentry  on  land,  269. .' 
Reference  to  arbitration  at  trial,  393. 
Reform  Act,  31. 
Refudng  to  serve  a  pubUc  offloe^  offence  of,- 

493. 
Regsrd,  Oourt  of,  294. 
Registrar  of  marriages,  104. 
Registry  of  conveyancea,  214. 
Rehearing,  in  OhaiMscfy,  434. 
R^inder,  376. 
Relator,  356,  420, 542. 
Release,  200. 

Relief,  afforded  by  cmirta  of  eqoity,  418. 
Reliefa.  feudal,  134, 136. 
ReligloB,  oSpnoea  against,  447. 
Religious  impostors,  453. 
Remainders,  vested  or  contingent,  159. 

distinguialied  flnon  reveislonai  160. 
Remedial  part  of  a  law,  6. 
Bemadtol  statote,  \X 
Remitter,  274. 
Removal  of  poor,  629.   - 
Bent,  131. 
:    renteervioe,  rentrcliaTge,  and  reat^eck, 

131. 
-   reaervation  ot    See  Reddendum. 

incident  to  the  reversion,  160^ 

action  foTr  346. 

Statutea  of  LmitaUons,  aa  to  proceedings 
for  recovery  of,  374. 
ttepleader,  when  awarded,  400.   . 
jBeplevin,  873. 

how  made,  273. 

action  of,  273w 
'    proceedings  in,  317. 

execution  in,.  409. 
Replication  at  law,  376. 

In  equity,  431. 
Report  of  chief  clerk  in  equity,  433. 
Reprieve,  567. 
Reprisals.  368. 

ReputaQon,  injuriea  .affecting;  308. 
Bequeata,  Courts  of,  279. 
Rescous  of  a  distress,  how  remedied,  317, 4». ' 
iUescue  of  offenders,  476. 

of  prisoners,  474. 
Reservation  of  qnestions  of  law  in  dvil 

cases,  .393  . . 
!    in  criminal  cieises,  568. 
■Residuary  l^^atee,  266. 
Resignation  of  a  livlnfc,  89,  91. 
Besistanoe,  right  ot  22. 
Respondent,  299. 
fie^pondentia,  249. 
Bestitation;  of  .coqjugal  rights,  299. 
;    of  stolen  property,  559.- 
!   of  temporalities,  67. 
Bestoration  of  1660^88^  141. 
Kestrainingatatoteskis.  199. 
traint  of  trade,  425. 
Itiug  use,  204. 

tainer  of  debts,  274. 

rig^t  of  executor.  274. 
Betuming  from  transportation  .416. 
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Be^enue,  71. 

Berenae,  Juriadiction  of  Exchequer,  284. 

ftauds  on,  ofllenoe  bj,  how  tried,  632. 

royal,  67. 
Rewards  for  restoring  stolen  goods,  476. 
Beversal  of  Judgment  in  civil  raws,  407. 

in  criminal  cases,  566. 
Beverslon,  160. 

Bevlling  ordinances  of  the  Gbarcfa,  450. 
Reyivor  in  Chancery,  431. 
Bevocation  of  uses,  207. 
Bevolution  of  1688, 48. 
Bight,  writ  of,  328. 

proceedings  on,  329. 
Bights,  Bill  of,  18. 
Bights  of  things,  16, 814. 

of  property,  21, 316, 510. 
Biote,  482. 

Bioioos  assembling,  480. 
Biotous  demolition  of  4>ulldin0i^  ke.,  481. 
Bobbery,  516. 

aggravated,  516. 
Bogues  and  vagabonds,  453. 
BoUs,  Court  of  the  Master  of  the,  287. 
Boman  Catholic,  disabilities  of,  451. 
Boman  Catholic  patrons,  rfi^tf  of  univer- 
sities to  benefices  bekm^g  to,  352. 
Boman  law,  352. 
Borne,  andent  appeal  to,  in  ecclesiastical 

causes,  291. 
Boyal  assent,  37. 

ciignity.  67. 

liimily,  50. 

fish,  69. 

forests^  69. 

Income,  67. 

perfection,  58. 

perpetuity,  59. 

prerogative,  56,  232,  494.  . 

xevmue,  67. 

aovereigdty,  67. 

ubiquity,  64. 

Sabbath-breakdio,  453. 
Sacrilege,  509. 

8afe*conducts,  454.  « 

Sale,  of  chattels  generally,  243. 

of  stolen  goods,  537,  560. 
Sale  of  goods,  243,  326. 

warrantry  on,  826. 
Sale  of  goods  on  Sunday,  453. 
Salvage,  455. 
Sanciuary,  548,  571. 
Soandalum  magncUum,  308. 
Scire  faciaif  in  Chancery,  to  repeal  patents, 
355. 

Agahist  bdl,  410. 

when  necessary  to  revive  Judgments,  409 
Sculpture,  copyright  in,  231. 
Soutages,  72. 

Se  d^endendo,  homicide,  497. 
Self<dcfence,  268. 
Sea>walls,  destroying,  5l7. 
Seal  of  a  corporation,  114. 
SeaU,  great  and  privy,  458,  520,  569. 
Sealing  of  deed,  195. 
Seamen,  98,  506. 

deserting,  506. 
Secret  societies,  462. 
Secretaries  of  State,  569. 
Securities,  marshalling  of,  424. 


Sedition,  462. 

Seditious  practices,  462. 

Seducing  oy  f^aiid,  503. 

Seduction  of  child  or  servant,  action  for, 

316,  316.1 
Seisin  of  ancestor  in  descents,  170. 

rulo  now  altered,  170. 

livery  of,  197. 
Self-defence,  268,  307. 

homicide  in.  496,  497« 
Self-murder,  498. 
Separate  estate  of  wift,  420, 
Septennial  elections,  39. 
Sequestration,  de  bonU  eodetiattieit,  412. 
Sequestration,  at  law,  414. 

in  equity,  429.  431. 
Separation,  Judicial,  299. 
SerJeant-at-law,  277. 
Seijeanty,       . 
Servants,  99. 

master  answerable  for,  101. 

meniaU  99, 

wages  of.  101. 

dismfaMl  of,  99. 

assaults  on,  316, 505. 
Service,  of  writs  oi  ejectment,  334. 

of  writs  of  summons,  366. 

of  bills,  &c.,  in  equity.  428. 

of  Simmons  to  appear  before  Justices, 
532. 
Services,  134. 

subtraction  of,  346. 

remedv  for,  345. 
Serving  foreign  states,  465. 
SetoflTpleaof,  373. 
Settlement,  Act  of,  48, 481,  526,  560. 

of  the  poor,  81. 
Severalty,  estate  in,  161. 
Sewen^  Commlssionen  of,  Court  of,  294. 
Sextons,  92. 
Sheriff.  76,  536. 

duties  and  powers,  411. 

duty  to  return  Jurora,  385,  640. 

duty  to  execute  criminals,  570. 

liable  for  escape  of  prisoner,  410, 571. 
Sheriffs'  tonm,  629. 
Ships,  231. 

destroying,  618. 

of  war,  offences  relating  to,  465. 
Shipwredcs,  70. 
Shroud,  stealing,  618. 
Signature  of  deeds,  195. 

by  a  mark,  195. 
Simony,  187,  453. 
Simple  contract,  debt,  220. 
Six  Articles^  law  of,  449. 
Slander,  308. 

when  actionable,  308. 

truth,  a  Justification  for,  300. 
Slanderous  words^  when  privileged,  308. 
Slaves,  409. 

trading  in,  how  punished,  465. 
Slaying  king's  Justices,  treason,  459. 
Small-pox,  487. 
Smuggling.  485. 
Socage,  tree  and  vlUefn,  140. 

its  feudal  nature,  140. 

and  incidents,  141. 
Solitaiy  confinement,  562. 
South  Saa  Company,  118. 
Sovereign,  his  titK  40. 
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RoTerdgn,  bit  duties.  S4. 

Speaker,  ST. 

Speftkinx  wiili  the  pniiecDtOT,  SCO. 

special  balUlbi  78. 

mnttoMe^  80. 
Special  caae^  may  be  atateil  for  tiie  opiBlon 
oftlMOoart,396. 

Terdict,  collect  to,  3H. 

taChanoery, 
Special  Jnr7»  386. 
Special  pleaa  at  tow.  S74. 
Spedalltf  debt.  330, 364. 
Spedflo  parteiBMioa  of  contiveli  at  Iaw, 

41X 

Mil  for,  in  equity,  433. 
Spoliation,  remedy  for,  291, 
Stage  playa.  nnlicenaed,  4M. 
Sump  dutlea.  74. 
Stanolng  annieSk  07, 
Standing  mute.  M»* 
Stannary  court!.  39 1. 
Star-cbuiber,  court  at,  473, 643,  n. 
Statute  law.  13. 
Statute,  equity  of,  13. 
Statute,  dg  Amis,  140. 

merebant,  158. 

staple,  1S8. 413. 
Statale  of  fkianda,  843. 823. 
Statutes  of  llmitatloos,  167. 

of  mortmain,  183, 185. 
Statutory  deeds,  313, 314. 
Stealing  an  heiress.  603. 
Steward,  100. 
Steward,  Lord  High,  court  of  the,  626. 630. 

644, 670. 
Steward  of  Honsdiold,  court  of,  630. 
Stirptt,  claim  jwr.  363. 
Stock,  in  the  ftmds  or  pubUe  oompaDies» 
how  charged  with  Judgment  debc^  418. 
Stolen  goods,  sale  of,  537,  560. 

helping  tOk  offence  of,  476. 

receiidnit  476. 

restituaon  of,  669. 660. 
Stoppage  intrwititn,  244. 
Stores  of  war,  offences  relating  to,  63,  465. 
Stranger,  when  his  goods  or  cattle  may  be 

destrained,  270. 
Striking  in  Superior  Caarts.  offenca  o(  474, 

666. 
Subornation  of  pcijury,  479. 
Subpama  ad  te$tificandumt  writ  of,  390. 
Subpoena,  writ  ot  in  Chancery.  386. 428. 

to  hear  Judgment,  433. 
Subsidies,  73. 

Subtraction  of  fealty,  suit  of  court  and  ncnt, 
344. 

remedy  by  distress.  345. 

by  action,  346. 

of  aerrioes.  346. 

of  tithes,  396. 
Sacoession  to  the  Grown.  Iiistoiy  of.  43. 

duties,  74. 

rules  of,  arbitrary,  169. 

title  to  personalty  by,  336. 
Sufferance,  estate  4t»  156. 
Suggestion,  of  error,.  406. 
Suit  in  equity,  proceedings  in,  438. 
Summary  convictions.  531. 
gamming  up  evidence.  394*  668. 
Summons  of  Parliam^tk  94« 


Summons,  writ  of.  363.  365. 

BBrvfoeof.  SMl 

prooedure  by.  in  Ghanoery.  433u 

to  appear  before  a  Justice,  532, 533. 
Sunday,  ptofanataoa  ol^  463. 
SupiTOWlasi,  sf  MBscntfcm.  406. 
Superstitious  uses,  186. 
Supplemental  bill  in  Chanceiy,  431; 
SnppUn,n 
Suprema^.  oath  of.  83. 
Sureties  of  the  peace,  53L. 

for  good  behaviour,  62  i. 
Suirebntter,  376. 
Surrender.  300. 

ofbankrapt,336, 

surrender  in  law,  200. 

surrender  of  copyhoUs,  315. 
SumKmreddUio,  300.  316. 
Surwyors  of  highways.  80. 
Sunrlvonhip.  16B. 
Swans.  613. 

Swearing  and  cursiDg.  452. 
Swearing  the  peaosb  633. 
Sweimiiote.ODtut  oi 364. 

TALBS,  of  Jnron^  388. 

in  criminal  oasss.  666. 
TalUage,  72. 

Taicatton.  by  tile  Hudio  of  Commons,  29. 
Taxes,  71. 
Temporal  peers,  26. 
TemporaUtles  of  bishops,  67. 
Traant,  in  common.  164,  436.    . 
Temmt-rlght,  150. 
Tenterden's,  Loid,  Act.  344. 
Tender,  when  a  defence,  373. 
Tender  of  an  issue  in  pleading,  377. 
Tenement,  135. 
Tenendum,  194. . 
Tenths,  72. 
Tenurei^  ancient  English,  135. 

lay  tenure,  144. 

modem  English  tenures,  139. 

disturbance  of,  348. 
Terms  of  years,  153. 
Term^  origin  of  the,  359. 

when  adopted  Into  ]^Udi  jurisprudence, 
359. 

when  they  begin  and  end,  339. 
Test  and  Corporation  Ach^  461. 
Testament,  259, 362. 

etymology  of  word,  259. 
Testamentary  causes.  300. 

guardian,  109. 
TestiBMoy,  bill  to  perpetuate.  427. 
Things. 'real  and  personal,  321.  223, 612. 
Theft-bote,  476,  560. 
Threats^  rembdy  for,  306. 
Threatening  letter,  481. 
Threatening  Judge,  474. 
Tithes,  127. 

extra-parochial,  68. 

prediid.  mixed,  or  personal,  137. 

recovered  in  Eoclesiast&cal  Courts,  293. 

sumnuiry  method  of  recovering,  296. 

rentpcliarge,  how  recovetable,  297. 
Tide,  royal,  contempts  against,  473. 

to  the  Crown,  40. 

to  thills  real,  166. 

to  things  personal,  323.  333. 
Toleration  Acfe^  460. 
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ToUbars,  de6tro7tiig»  481. 

Tort,  action  of,  226. 

Torture,  illegal*  546. 

Trade,  offences  agalos^  4B5. 

Trader,  255. 

Trades,  restrictions  on  eacerdae  of,  425. 

Tradesmen,  96. 

Trading  corporations,  113, 119. 

Trading  in  slaves,  455. 

Transfer  of  property,  248, 245. 

Transportation,  2a 

retoming  from*  476. 
Treason,  440,  445. 

ponishment  of,  461. 
Treasure-trove,  '0,  512. 

offence  of  poncealing,  473. 
Trees,  Jcc,  destroying,  519. 
Trespass,  legal  signification  of,  337. 

property   and   possessioa  necessary  to 
maintain,  337. 

when  Justifiable,  338. 

costs  in  action  of,  339. 

remedy  by  ipjanction,  339. 
Trespasser  ab  imtio,how&  man  becomes, 

338. 
Trial,  by  the  record,  3Sl. 

by  inspection,  381. 

1^  certificate,  382.. 

by  witnesses,  383. 
!   by  jury,  383. 

by  the  court,  396. 

notice  of,  385. 
Trial,  new,  in  civil  actions,  498. 

by  proviso, 

in  criminal  cases,  by  ordeal,  551,  581. 

by  corsned  or  morsel  of  execration,  551, 
583. 

by  battel.  551, 585. 

l^  High  Court  of  Parliament*  551. 

by  jury,  652. 
Trial  in  equity,  418. 
Trina  adnumitio,  546. 
Triors  of  jury,  387. 
Trover,  action  of,  319,  337, 560. 
Truck  Act,  101.  " 
Trustee  Acts,  422. 
Trustees,  appointment  of,  422. 

embezzlement  by,  511. 
Trusts,  201,  205,  419. 
Tumultuous  petitioning,  482,  n. 
Turbary,  129. 
Turnpike-gates,  offence  of  destroying,  481. 

Umfiee,  274. 
Under-lease,  201. 
Under-sheriff.  78, 3S6. 
Under-tenants,  201. 
Universities,  courts  of,  294,  531. 

rights  of,  to  benefices  belonging  to  Boman 
Catholic  patrons,  352. 
University  Courts,  294,  531, 545. 
Unredeemed  Stock  Act,  436. 
Usurpation  of  patronage,  348. 
Uses,  invention  of,  201. 

and  trusts,  201. 

sUtute  of,  196,  201, 203. 

q>ringing,  shiftmg,  and  resulting,  204. 
Usury  laws,  248. 
Uttering  base  coin,  464. 

Vacaxcx  of  throne,  48. 


Vaccination,  campcdaoTy,  488. 

Vagabonds,  rogues  and,  492. 

Vagrancy,  490. 

Vagrant  Act,  492. 

Validity  of  marriages^  suit  to  declare,  299. 

Valor  tMriUxgii,  137, 

Vassal,  133,  458. 

Venire  de  novo,  when  awajided,  401, 407. 

Venire  faciat,  384. 

on  an  indictment,  543. 
Ventre  ta  mere,  children  in,  19. 
Venue,  in  civil  cases,  369. 

in  indictments,  541. 
Verdict,  in  civil  cases,  must  be  unanimous, 
395. 

plaintiff  must  be  presoit,  395. 

special,  396. 
Verdict,  in  criminal  cases,  S58. 
Verdict,  privy,  396. 

public,  396. 
Vesting  orders,  214. 
Vicar,  91. 

Vicai^ges,  when  established,  90. 
Vlce-GhanceUors',  Courts  of,  288. 
Vice- Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  Court  of, 

294. 
View,  371. 

View,  of  frank-pledge,  629,  ft. 
Villein-socage,  142. 
Villeins,  enfranchisement  of,  143. 
ViUenage,  142. 

Violation  of  safe-conducts,  454. 
Violating  king^s  companion,  468. 
Viscount,  93. 

Visitors  of  corporations,  115. 
Void  and  voidable,  296. 

Wages  of  battel,  trial  by,  673. 

history  and  mode  of,  674. 

now  abolished,  381. 
Wager  of  law,  trial  by,  antiquity  of,  319, 

576. 
Wages,  of  servants,  100. 
Waifs,  70, 229. 

Wandering  soldiers  and  mariners,  490. 
War,  artides  of,  97. 

levying,  against  the  king,  458. 
War  and  peace,  right  of  making,  61. 
Wards,  Court  of,  139,  355,  419. 
Wards  in  Chanoery,  419. 
Wardship,  144. 
Warrant,  20. 

of  attorney.  402. 

of  Justices,  532,535,  543. 
Warrant  from  Queen's  Bench,  535. 
Warranty  of  goods,  246. 
Waste.  188. 

by  tenant  in  tail,  343. 

who  may  sue  for,  344. 
Watch,  536. 
Water,  how  described,  126. 

ordeal,  551. 
Way,  right  of,  by  grant,  by  prescription, 
182. 

by  necessity,  129. 

obstruction  of,  a  nuisance,  348. 

action  for,  348. 
Ways  and  means,  Oommitfee  of,  71. 
Weights  and  measures,  66. 
Wes^Saxon  hige,  8. 
Whales,  royal  fi£h,«9ii  • 
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WV)9w^  cWm  to  dowv.  lii^49S. 
Widoirtf'  ft«t  boMh,  153,  a. 
Wife.  108. 

when  ooiied  far  oaBD«%  IM.  44JL 
will  or,  2€1. 
W]*r«cqalir,O0L  ' 

Wilful  flr»-raWi«  Slf. 
WUL«Mate«t.l64. 

tfllt  bj.  259. 
Wnii^  probttto  of.  263. 
Wilk.  21i.  2M,  42T. 

BtatetooC  218. 

Mew  Act,  218.  22a 

CXfCOtlOQ  «Dd  ■fKrt^tfcM  oC  919. 

foTKery  of,  620. 
Wlndli^-ap  Acte,  lit,  424. 
WlDO-lkenoii^  W. 
Wine,  Mto  of  adnltflntcd,  488. 
Wltcberafl,  4SX 
Wttonaflonole,  28L 
Wttbdmwtl  orajttror,  AM. 
Wltnm  to  dMd,  IM. 

lowilli,2l8. 
Untocti,  vM  toee  eTitnfaation  of,  383. 

MndlDg  over  to  proMeatl(639. 
VfHntmm,  who  adnri— hto  as.  Sl*.  3»1. 

attcndaiice  oC  oompeUtd,  391. 

two  required  by  tb«  olWl  Uw,  382. 

exttnlnatlon  of.  when  abroad,  or  nnablo 
to  attend,  881. 

examinatloii  of  in  Ghaooeiy,  431. 

trial  by,  388. 


Worti^  bow  fer 
Worfcrnei^  CO) 
Worts  of  art 


lift  ot  In  criminal  caaaa,  638. 

nninber  required.   In  certain   criminal 

oaaea.  392,  665. 
ezpeoica  of;  668. 
Women,  married,  protection  afforded  to  by 
Ooort  of  Chaiocery,  420. 


Wreck,  22t,  5i2. 
WritofiBl 

«r«Jeefanent,  334. 

of     -     — 


457. 
or,  486. 
4tfl. 
307. 


«r  election  to  Pariiaine&t,  34. 
of  cntr  In  dvil  actkma,  384. 

to  criminal  caaa^  50t. 
of  execation,  408. 
of  Aoteat  eovpus,  31X 
qfreatttntinn.  In  eiror,  407. 

of  atfcden  goods,  660. 
orin9aii7,403,414. 
of  peemge,  94. 
ofae9oailistlon,4l4. 
of  ffummons,  362;  365. 
Writs,  original,  lane  oat  of  Ihe  CShaaoerj, 

368. 
Writingi  of  real  estate  aotj^t  of  laroeny, 

611. 
WrongB,  private  or  public,  15, 267. 
private,  295, 305. 

TsAB  and  day.  in  mvder,  500. 

as  to  wrecks.  70. 
Tear,  day,  and  waste;  56 1. 
Tear-budca,  10. 
Years,  estates  for,  153. 
Yeomanry,  98. 
Yeomen,  96. 
York,  Archbishop  of,  26. 

ZEAum^-'See  BeligioiiB  Impoetors. 
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